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1.—Introduction. 


Since the first organization of the International Statistical Congress 
this Society has naturally felt a deep interest in its proceedings ; and 
after each meeting of that body, it has been our custom to receive 
from one of the Fellows present on the occasion, some account 
of its labours. Although the Fourth Session of the Congress has 
recently been held in our midst, and the circumstances attending it 
are still fresh in the recollection of many now present who took so 
useful and prominent a part in the proceedings, it has seemed good 
to the Council of the Society not to depart from the established 
practice. Indeed, they consider,—and I think we shall all concur in 
the opinion,—that the assembly of the Congress in this metropolis 
must be regarded as an event full of happy omens for the cause 
of Statistical Science in this country, and in the highest degree 
interesting to English statists. Even to those who were personally 
concerned, whether as active participators or merely as interested 
spectators, an opportunity of reviewing the work of the Congress, 
and of discussing its forms of procedure, will not be unacceptable; 
while to them and to all of us, the late gathering of men of different 
‘nations, deyoted to the same pursuits, and animated by the same 
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motives as ourselves—men brought together by an earnest desire for 
guidance, instruction, and mutual support in our own department 
of study—cannot be a topic devoid of interest or unworthy of 
attention. 

In complying with the invitation of the Council to lay before the 
Society a report on the proceedings at the recent meeting, I cannot 
help wishing that the task had been confided to other hands com- 
petent to do full justice to the subject. I am conscious of the 
disadvantage of following such eminent statists as Professor Levi 
and Mr. Samuel Brown, whose facile pens have described the work 
of the previous meetings of the Congress. I may venture to lay 
claim, however, to one essential attribute of the truthful historian, 
namely, a personal and familiar knowledge of all the circumstances 
and events to be brought under notice; the humble part which it 
was my privilege to fill has given me this single advantage, and I 
rely upon the wonted indulgence of the Society to overlook the other 
deficiencies of the narrator in the faithfulness of his narrative. 

I will not detain you by referring to the origin of the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress; it is a matter of history. Nor need I 
particularize the objects it seeks to accomplish, or the means it 
adopts to attain them, as they are well known to this assembly. 
Suffice it to remark, that although there is a considerable analogy 
between the Congress and the peripatetic associations so well known 
in this country and on the Continent, and so useful in keeping alive 
an interest in science by their periodical gatherings in different 
localities, in one peculiar feature of its constitution, the former is 
essentially different. The distinctive character of the Statistical 
Congress is derived from the fact that it is convened and carried on 
under the immediate auspices of the Government of the country in 
which it is held; and it is formed of the representatives of different 
nations, whose deliberations are assisted by other statists specially 
invited to attend. The usefulness and the very existence of the 
Congress depend, in a great degree, upon the authority and support 
extended to it by the Governments of Europe. 

On the occasion of the Third Session, held at Vienna, in 1857, 
Dr. Farr, who attended as the’delegate from England (his colleague, 
Mr. Fonblanque, having unfortunately been prevented by an attack 
of illness from ‘reaching the Austrian capital), was authorized to 
state that if it should be considered desirable that the Fourth 
Session should be held in London, Her Majesty’s Government would 
be happy to receive the Congress. He further stated, that although 
its reception in London might be less brilliant than it had been in 
the imperial cities of Paris and Vienna, he believed it would be as 
cordial, and, referring to the geographical position of England as 
offering no obstacle, he added, in the happiest terms:—“To our 
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“islands of the West representatives may readily come from the 
“ States of America, and from distant colonies, where statistics are 
“ cultivated under various circumstances. England is the centre 
“ of a large part of the civilized world. But some one says, England 
“is divided from the Continent by the sea. Well, Gentlemen, in 
“remote ages, Celts, Italians, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, unap- 
“ nalled, crossed the sea, founded colonies, and settled in England. 
“ Come, then, and visit the descendants of your ancestors: they will 
“ give you a hearty welcome.” 

Such sentiments as these could not fail to meet with a hearty 
response; the assembly expressed the most friendly feeling towards 
this country, and separated with the idea that its next meeting 
-would be held in London in 1859. This expectation, however, as to 
the time of reassembling was not destined to be realized, owing to 
various circumstances which suggested the expediency of a postpone- 
ment until the present year. The Congress had hitherto met every 
second year, but no rule of its constitution required that its meet- 
ings should take place at regular intervals. 

Last autumn Her Majesty’s Government repeated the expression 
of their willingness to receive the Congress during the present year, 
and the Austrian Commission, with whom the decision rested, at 
once accepted the invitation. We are accustomed to hear a good 
deal about Routine, Red-tapeism, and Circumlocution, but these 
great obstructive potentates appear to have lost their reputed powers 
in reference to the Congress,—an innovation of the most remarkable 
kind, claiming not merely toleration and protection, but requiring to 
be organized and conducted under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment. Despite the strong conservatism of the official mind, the 
way “not to doit”? remained undiscovered in this instance. 


Il.—Preliminary Arrangements. 


I should imperfectly perform the duty I have undertaken, were I 
to omit to notice a few of the principal matters connected with the 
arrangements for the reception of the Congress. Of the preliminary 
proceedings in connection with the previous Sessions, we neces- 
sarily know nothing; we could only judge of the effect after the 
raising of the curtain. By glancing at the work of preparation not 
presented to the public eye, we may somewhat mar that effect, but 
we shall acquire a better idea of the difficulty of the task, of the 
amount of labour and co-operation necessary to its accomplishment, 
and the various accessaries contributing to a-successful result. 

As soon as it was definitively settled that the Congress would 
assemble in London, it became apparent that no time was to be lost 
in making arrangements for its reception. It devolved upon the 
Board of Trade to initiate these arrangements, and the President, 
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Mr. Milner Gibson, at once appointed a Provisional Committee con- 
sisting of a few gentlemen connected with different public depart- 
ments, with the honorary Secretaries of this Society, to act until the 
usual Organization Commission should be formed. This committee 
met in January last, and applied itself to the consideration of prac- 
tical details. To facilitate business, it nominated a sub-committee, 
consisting of the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., Mr. Fonblanque, 
Dr. Farr, Mr. Valpy, and myself, afterwards the Executive Committee 
of the Congress. After ascertaining the convenience of the expected 
foreign members, the meeting was fixed for the 16th July, in order 
that it might take place before the rising of Parliament. Invitations 
to the different Governments of Foreign States to nominate delegates 
were forwarded through our diplomatic agents abroad, and the 
Colonial Office undertook that representatives of the principal 
British Colonies should be appointed. The introduction of the latter 
element in the personnel of the Congress was a novelty, but I think 
no one here will question the wisdom of this arrangement which 
formed so useful and interesting a feature in the composition of the 
assembly. It was suggested by Dr. Farr and adopted by the 
committee solely with the desire of extending the usefulness of the 
labours of the Congress over as wide an area as possible, and not 
from any feeling of vain-glory, although England may well be proud 
of her colonial possessions, for she has known how to colonize, and in 
her great and distant provinces has spread her language and free 
institutions over every quarter of the globe. In most of the colonies 
the value of statistics is appreciated, but in some the more engross- 
ing occupations of the colonists have led to a neglect of statistical 
inquiry. What better plan of teaching by example could be followed 
than to introduce delegates from our colonial dependencies into an 
assembly where they would learn something of what the old nations 
of Europe were doing in this respect, and meet the eminent men 
whose lives have been devoted to this branch of human knowledge P 
By the course pursued, the distant but important members of the 
British empire will profit by the teachings of the Congress no less 
than the mother country herself. 

The committee conceived the idea of compiling a digest of British 
statistics from reports furnished by the different public offices, a 
work which they hoped Foreign States might be induced to imitate; 
but it was found impracticable, owing to the pressure of other 
business, to prepare the document in time, although several valuable 
papers were contributed. 

Amongst other matters which occupied the attention of the 
executive officers at this time, was the selection of a suitable edifice 
for the meeting. That any diieulig should have been experienced 
on this head in the largest city in the world, where great public 
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buildings meet the eye on every side, is rather remarkable; but it is 
nevertheless true, that the First Commissioner of Public Works and 
Buildings, when disappointed in the expectation of obtaining the use 
of apartments occupied by the learned societies at Burlington House, 
found himself considerably embarrassed in obtaining fitting accom- 
modation. At this juncture, the authorities of King’s College, at 
the instance of Dr. Guy, placed the large hall and other portions 
of their establishment at the service of the committee; and the 
Councils of the Society of Antiquaries and the Geological Society 
having, with equal liberality, accorded the use of their apartments in 
Somerset House for the meetings of the Sections, all further difficulty 
was removed, and a locale rendered appropriate by its official, 
scientific, and educational associations, was secured. 

The enlarged Commission of Organization was now formed. 
Consisting of about eighty noblemen and gentlemen, it included the 
names of distinguished members of both Houses of Parliament 
without distinction of party, of men eminent in science, and of 
others who had paid special attention to statistics. Its first duty 
was to determine what subjects should be included in the programme 
to form the basis of the deliberations of the Congress. On this 
all-important question a report was submitted to the Commission by 
Dr. Farr, and I think all who have read that interesting essay, will 
pronounce it to be a most valuable contribution to the literature of 
statistics. ‘Tracing the progress of the science from the time of Sir 
W. Petty to our own day, Dr. Farr shows the importance which 
‘has been attached to it in England and all civilized states, and, 
defining the true province of the statist, he stands forward to repel 
the hostile criticism to which statistics, in common with every other 
science, has been exposed. The principal statistical works of this 
country, from the Domesday Book to our modern census, are passed 
in review, and the names of the principal cultivators of political, 
mathematical, vital, and financial statistics are honourably men- . 
tioned. The practical work and objects of the Congress are lucidly 
explained, and the proposal to constitute six Sections is then put 
forward, with the names of the gentlemen who had promised their 
assistance. 

The plan proposed by Dr. Farr was unanimously adopted by the 
Commission, and as a comparatively short period of time now 
remained for the preparation of the programme, great exertions were 
necessary on the part of all concerned. It is a simple act of justice 
to the writers of the several portions of the programme—most of 
them men immersed in important professional or official engage- 
ments—to say that, in setting aside their pressing avocations to 
attend to the business of the Congress, they performed a generous 
act of self-devotion, and well deserved the special thanks which his 
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Royal Highness the Prince Consort desired might be conveyed to 
them from him for the services thus rendered to their country. 

For the First Section, Mr. Leone Levi, who is well known to be 
one of the first who urged the necessity and importance of collecting 
Judicial Statistics in this country, undertook to write the portion 
of the programme on Civil and Criminal Statistics; and Mr. Hill 
Williams prepared a paper on the Statistics of the Subdivisions, 
Transfers, and Burdens of Real Property. The papers for the 
Second Section (Sanitary Statistics), were written by Miss Florence 
Nightingale, Dr. Sutherland, and Dr. Farr.. For the Third Section 
(Industrial Statistics), papers were prepared by Mr. Caird, M.P., 
and Mr. Donnelly, Registrar-General of Ireland, on Agricultural 
Statistics ; and by Mr. R. Hunt, on the Statistics of Mineral Produce 
and of Mining. The principal portion of the programme for the 
Fourth Section (Commercial Statistics), was prepared by Mr. New- 
march, on Methods of Investigation as regards Statistics of Prices 
and Wages in the principal Trades,—a valuable paper, which I am 
glad to observe enriches the pages of the last number of the Society’s 
Journal ; Mr. Crawfurd contributed a short paper on the Statistics 
of Banks.. For the Fifth Section, which embraced the Census, and 
Army and Navy Statistics, the papers were prepared by Dr. Farr 
and myself on the first subject; and by Sir R. M. Bromley, 
Dr. Bryson, Dr. Balfour, Mr. Hodge, and Dr. Sutherland, on Naval 
and Military Statistics. Lastly, for the Sixth Section, which took a 
somewhat wide range of subjects, the papers were by Dr. Guy, on 
Statistical Methods and Signs; by Mr. Winter Jones, on the Sta- 
tistics of Literature ; by Mr. Samuel Brown, on Statistical Units ; by 
Mr. Valpy, on International Statistical Abstracts; and by Admiral 
Fitzroy, on Meteorological Observation. The mere mention of 
several of these names is a sufficient guarantee for the ability with 
which most of the subjects were treated. 

But the task of preparing the programme ways not finished even 
when all these papers were written and seen through the press, form- 
ing, when printed, a quarto volume of more than 200 pages. For 
the convenience of the foreign members of the Congress, it was 
necessary to provide an edition of the programme in French, and on 
a short notice it was not easy to find persons competent to translate 
papers abounding in technical expressions into that language. The 
Committee were fortunate, however, in obtaiming the assistance of 
competent translators in London, and some portion of the work was 
performed by M. Maurice Block, of Paris. At the establishment of 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, the Queen’s Printers, the printing 
of the French edition was very creditably performed, although the 
compositors and others employed were exclusively Englishmen. It 
will readily be conceived that a programme composed of twenty-four 
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distinct papers, written by twenty persons, and printed in two 
languages, occupied a considerable time in preparing; and notwith- 
standing the great exertions of the editor, Dr. Farr, and the most 
effective co-operation on the part of the writers, it will scarcely be a 
matter of surprise that it was completed only just in time for the 
meeting of the Congress. | 

But the disadvantage which no doubt resulted from the unavoid- 
able delay attending the production of the programme, was, in a 
great degree, atoned for by the plan adopted of stating at the end of 
each paper the several propositions or resolutions to be discussed, the 
rest of the paper being regarded as merely introductory. These 
propositions were referred to Committees of Sections, consisting of 
statists and others specially conversant with the subjects, by whom 
they were examined, and modified where necessary. The Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents of the Sectional Committees which were thus 
formed on the plan adopted by the British Association and. other 
societies, were afterwards chosen to preside over the Sections of the 
Congress, and the Secretaries also, in like manner, continued their 
efficient services.* 

Il1.—Proceedings of the Congress. 


The course of events has now brougbt us to the opening of the 
Congress, which took place on Monday, July 16th, 1860. Most 
of the official delegates had arrived in London during the previous 
week. Twenty-four different countries, including the principal 
States of Europe, the United States of America, and Brazil, were 
represented ; and in addition representatives attended for thirteen of 
the most important British Colonies. The delegates appointed for 
‘Sardinia and for Canada unfortunately failed to arrive in time. In 
‘the large hall at King’s College were assembled, besides the official 
delegates, several of the foreign Ambassadors and Ministers, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the President of the Board of 
Trade and other Members of the Government, Lord Brougham, Earl 
Stanhope, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and other noble lords, several 
Members of ‘the House of Commons, and about 400 gentlemen, 
including the heads of the prinetpal learned and scientific societies of 
the metropolis, who had been specially invited to take part in the 
proceedings of the Congress. The business of appointing the officers 
and of agreeing to rules for the regulation of the assembly having 
been disposed of at a preliminary meeting, His Royal Highness the 
‘Prince Consort took the chair, as President, at 4 p.m., and opened 
‘the Congress with an inaugural address, no less remarkable for its 

* Mr. T. Michell, F.R.G.S., now of the British Legation of St. Petersburg, 
and Mr. W. Clode, of the Registrar General’s Office, Somerset House, besides acting 


as Secretaries of Sections, rendered valuable assistance to the Executive in carrying 
-out the arrangements, 
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eloquence and philosophic spirit, than for its eminently practical 
character and perfect suitability to the occasion. This admirable 
address has been printed in our Journal. The proposal of Lord 
Brougham that the meeting should give vent to its feelings of grati- 
tude and respect to his Royal Highness for the signal service rendered 
by him to statistical science, was received with enthusiasm. 

On the second day (Tuesday), the six Sections met at 10 a.m., in 
their respective rooms, and having elected their officers, proceeded to 
the discussion of the portions of the programme referred to them. 
His Royal Highness the Prince President visited each of the Sections 
during the morning, and evinced a lively interest in the proceedings. 
The General Meeting assembled at 2 p.m., the Right Hon. 
W. Cowper, M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. The reception of 
oral reports of the Foreign Delegates on the progress of statistics 
in their respective countries since the last meeting of the Congress, 
formed the principal business of the day. As these reports, which 
might be made either in French or English, are full of interest, I pro- 
pose to submit a brief abstract of the most important of them. 

His Excellency Baron Cz@rnita, Delegate for Austria, and 
President of the Vienna meeting of the Congress, referred to the 
impulse given to statistical inquiry in connection with recent reforms 
in that empire, and described the labours of the department under 
his direction. In 1857 a census of the whole of the Austrian 
empire had been taken ona uniform plan, in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Congress. Reports on the statistics of the 
subdivisions of land (by Baron Czcernig himself), on several branches 
of industry, on the mercantile marine, on the state railways, on the 
hospitals of Vienna, and on indirect taxation, had been published. 
Other works were in progress, some of which had been interrupted 
by that potent enemy of science—war. 

Dr. von Hermann, Delegate for Bavaria, briefly described the 
progress of statistics in that kingdom. A special census had been 
taken of the deaf-and-dumb, the blind, and the insane, and an impor- 
tant work on suicides had been prepared, together with special 
reports on railways, postal service, mines, and salt works. The 
cadastre was nearly completed; 26,000 cadastral maps were on sale, 
and every landed proprietor in Bavaria could obtain an exact map 
of his estate for seapence. Dr. von Hermann exhibited some tables 
of mortality prepared on a new plan, the deaths in each year of age 
being compared with the births of the year in which the deceased 
were born. A curious result had been evolved, namely, that when 
the births were most numerous, the vitality of the generation was 
greatest. : 

M. Queretet, Delegate for Belgium, and President of the First 
Session of the Congress, read an interesting statement prepared - by 
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M. Heuschling, who was unable to be present, describing the recent 
labours of the Belgian Central Statistical Commission. Its publica- 
tions had embraced Electoral Statistics, Statistics of the deaf-and- 
dumb and blind, of the militia, of the finances of the communes, &e. 
Of the general census of 1856, only a preliminary account had been 
published ; the detailed tables, however, were in the press. Agricul- 
tural statistics had been collected in conjunction with the census. 
The record of the causes of death, although still imperfect, had been 
found useful. A royal decree of May last, had offered a prize of 
20,000 francs to the best works on the progress of Belgium since 
1830. 
~ M. Davin, Delegate for Denmark, noticed the works of the 
Danish Board of Statistics, prepared under his direction, on various 
subjects, including Commercial Statistics, Criminal Statistics for the 
fifteen years 1845-54, births, deaths, and marriages during the same 
period, and suicides during the years 1845-56. Concerning suicides, 
M. David stated that im Denmark the proportion to the population 
(264 annually to 100,000 living) was more than twice as great as 
in France, Prussia, and Norway, and more than threefold as com- 
pared with England, Belgium, and Sweden; but he ascribed these 
differences mainly to the fact of the returns in other countries being 
less accurate than those of Denmark, where, however, the propensity 
to suicide unhappily prevailed in a high degree. 

Dr. Asner, Delegate for Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, gave 
an account of the statistical documents drawn up under official 
authority, chiefly relating to the commerce and consumption of the 
Hanse Towns. 

PRoFESSOR Wappius, of Hanover, reported on the proceedings 
of the Statistical Bureau of that kingdom. In addition to the regular 
publications, new volumes had been issued on Criminal Statistics— 
the first report of the kind—and on Agrarian Statistics. From the 
latter it appeared that the redemptions of seignorial rights and 
charges had been so numerous, that by far the greater portion of the 
landed property is now in the possession of small freeholders. Pro- 
fessor Wappéus dwelt on the importance of the Statistical Depart- 
ments in the German States acting in concert, the relations between 
the States being too intimate to admit of separate action with 
success. We may hope that the attainment of this object will be 
amongst the other fruits of the Congress. 

Dr. AckerRspYcK, Delegate for Holland, said that the system of 
mystery long maintained by the Government of the Netherlands, 
had been completely abandoned, and important statistical documents 
were now published. Since 1851 each province had had its Statistical 
Bureau, and a Central Commission had been established recently in 
compliance with the suggestion of the Congress. It was an inde- 
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pendent department, empowered to call for returns from all the 
branches of administration, and to control all the official statistics. 

M. pe Baumuaver, the other Delegate for Holland, presented 
an elaborate paper, affording a comparative view of the penal legis- 
lation of Saxony, France, Belgium, and the Netherlands, and 
reported amongst other matters that a record of the causes of death 
had been commenced, and that the task of analyzing the census 
returns of 1859 was in progress in the provincial offices. 

Baron Marrzann, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, reported that the 
statistical department in that duchy had continued its investigations 
respecting territorial subdivisions, the climate, the movement of the 
population, the mercantile marine, savings’ banks, postal administra- 
tion, &c. It had also drawn up and published tables showing the 
amount of game and wild animals killed in the years 1849-56. 

Proressor Daa, Delegate for Norway, described the nature of 
the statistical information collected at the last census of that country 
in 1855, and also of that furnished by the various branches of the 
public service. Sanitary statistics had received considerable atten- 
tion, and the classification of the causes of death had established 
several important facts; amongst others, that the remarkable disease 
elephantiasis, although it had spread amongst the fishing districts 
and along the coasts, was rarely found in the interior, and was by no 
means so fatal as had generally been believed. Mental diseases 
were, however, more prevalent in Norway than in most other 
countries, and the returns on the subject were peculiarly valuable, 
because from the sparseness of the population and the fact of people 
usually remaining where they were born, the influence of hereditary 
circumstances could readily be traced. 

Dr. WERNADSEI, Delegate for Russia, stated that the Govern- 
ment of that empire had taken great interest in the labours and 
recommendations of the Congress, and had established in 1858 a 
Central Statistical Commission, composed of members representing 
the different public departments. In order to secure a solid basis for 
the collection of the returns, local superintendents of statistics had 
been appointed in the provinces. M. de Bouschen had been charged 
with ‘the special duty of visiting the different countries of Europe. 
for the purpose of studying the purely practical part of statistical 
science. Preparations were in active progress for the forthcoming 
census of Russia, to be taken on the principles adopted by the 
Congress. The operation of numbering the people of this vast 
empire was one of no ordinary difficulty, and the first step was to 
obtaim. a complete list of inhabited places, since, owing to the migra- 
tions of the peasants, and the frequent fires in the villages composed 
of houses of wood, these were by no means fixed. The delegate 
described the statistical reports which had been published, including 
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one by M. Troinitski on the serfs, furnishing materials of the 
greatest value in carrying out the work of emancipation. Exact 
information had been collected with respect to the distribution of 
real property and the value of its produce. The War Minister had 
fifty-six staff officers in the provinces reporting on the military 
resources of the country; the reports, filling fifty or sixty volumes, 
were corrected periodically. Dr. Wernadski’s statement, which 
deserves a more extended notice, abundantly proves the popularity 
of statistics in Russia. 

M. Hopr, Delegate for the Saxon Duchies, gave a brief account 
of the statistical works published since the previous Congress, 
including the returns of the census of Saxe Meiningen, taken in 
1858. This delegate, whose name is so well known in connection 
with the Gotha Life Insurance Company, presented some valuable 
papers, prepared by himself, on the operations and results of the 
life insurance companies in Germany. 

M. G. Voer (Switzerland), announced the creation, in June last, 
of a Federal Statistical Bureau, under the direction of the Ministry 
of the Interior at Berne. Conformably with the recommendations 
of the Congress, the census, heretofore taken every twenty years, 
was to be taken in December this year, and to be repeated decennially. 
The delegate referred in suitable terms to the lamented deaths of the 
eminent Swiss statists, M. Franscini and Dr. Mare d’Espine. We 
must all feel that the loss of such men is not confined to the country 
‘to which they belonged. 

Agor Errrenpi, Delegate for Turkey, stated that although no 
statistical works had been published by the Ottoman Government, 
important official returns existed as the result of the labours of the 
Statistical Bureau founded by the Sultan Suleiman. The 159 pro- 
vinees had each a superintendent of statistics, with assistants by 
whom reports were annually prepared on the births, deaths, number 
of travellers, the sanitary service, transfers of property, the losses 
by fire and epizootics, and on other matters.—It is to be regretted 
that the Turkish Government, which has been twice represented at 
the Congress, and has evinced a strong desire to profit by its teach- 
ings, has not followed the example of other States in publishing the 
information, or at least the principal results, collected through the 
extensive agency described by the delegate. 

On the third day the official delegates continued their reports. 
The Brazilian Minister in London, the Commander de CarvaLHo 
Moreira, representing Brazil, after referring to the importance 
attached to social phenomena as displayed by statistics, under a 
Parliamentary Government like that of Brazil, described the reports 
made by each of the six Ministries—of the Interior, Finance, Justice, 
Marine, War, and Foreign Affairs—at the commencement of each 
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session. These reports placed before the two Chambers a complete 
view of the progress of the empire, as exhibited by statistical tables 
carefully and systematically arranged. In separating from the parent 
state thirty-eight years ago, Brazil had found itself in the enjoyment 
of all the elements of independence, but had hitherto neglected to 
count the numbers of the people,—nations, like individuals, the 
delegate well observed, being too apt to leave untold the wealth of 
which they have the uncontested possession,—but arrangements were 
now in progress for taking the first census, a work attended with 
‘unusual difficulties in the vast country extending over the basin 
of the Amazon. The Statistical Society founded at Rio de Janeiro, 
in 1854, had collected materials for the general statistics of the 
empire; it had branches in the provinces, and published a quarterly 
journal. 

M. Lrgoyrt, Delegate for France, described the publications of 
the Statistical Department in Paris. He invited special attention to 
the financial statistics of France, remarkable alike for their complete 
information and perfect good faith. The budget he described as the 
‘key to all the institutions of the empire—administrative, financial, 
political, military, religious, and civil—in a word, the dictionary of 
France. The subsequent reports published by each of the public 
departments gave all the details of the expenditure duly verified. 
A precise account of the army and navy, men, horses, ships, arsenals, 
projectiles, arms of every description, was annually published; the 
elements of the armed force of the country being thus made known 
to the world with a degree of minuteness and fidelity unusual in 
other States. Amongst the most important statistical reports 
recently published, were volumes on the births, marriages, and 
deaths, 1855-57, and on the census of 1856. <A report on “ L’ Assis- 
“ tance Publique,” comprising 1,500 hospitals and asylums, 12,000 
charitable institutions (bureaux de bienfaisance), and many other 
similar establishments, for the years 1842-54, was published in 1858. 
M. Legoyt referred to the statistical labours of other branches of the 
public service, every one of which, he said, published documents 
affording full information concerning its operations. 

Dr. Enoxt, Delegate for Prussia, and formerly Director of the 
Statistical Bureau of Saxony, after paying a just tribute to the 
memory of his distinguished predecessor, M. Dieterici, whose — 
‘sudden death occurred last year, described the circumstances under 
which unexpectedly, and without solicitation, he had been placed 
at the head of the Statistical Department at Berlin. The bureau. 
was created in 1805, and for more than fifty years had zealously 
prosecuted its work. A Central Commission was shortly to be 
‘ereated. In no country in Europe, except in England, perhaps, 
was the demand for statistical information on the part. of the 
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Government, the two Chambers, and the public, greater than in 
Prussia. 

PROFESSOR ScuuBERT, the other Prussian Delegate, and a Member 
of the Chamber, confirmed the statement of Dr. Engel as to the 
appreciation of statistics by the Government and the two Chambers, 
adding that a constitutional system like that of Prussia demanded 
the most profound and extensive application of statistical science, in 
order that all political action might be guided or illustrated by its 
light. 
- Dr. Berea, Delegate for Sweden, announced the creation of a 
Central Statistical Commission at Stockholm in 1858. It consisted 
of members of the different public departments, and had exclusive 
charge of the statistics of population, while it devised all the forms 
in use in other branches of the service. The registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages, was in future to be carried out on the model 
of the English system, and the causes of death were to be recorded 
on the principles approved by the Congress. The delegate noticed 
some facts respecting the diminution of crime, the reduced produc- 
tion of distilled spirits, and other results derived from the systematic 
collection of facts under the departments he so ably directs.—The 
Scandinavians are good statists, and in Sweden, where the value of 
statistics was early recognized, the science is still cultivated with 
unabated ardour. 

Count Rrpatpa (Spain), adverted to the formation, in 1856, of 
a Central Statistical Commission at Madrid, with branch commissions 
in the departments, through the agency of which a nearly exact 
census had been taken in 1857. 

Dr. Jarvis, President of the American Statistical Association, 
communicated a valuable statement respecting the Vital Statistics of 
the United States. 

The delegates for the British Colonies then proceeded to make 
their reports, which occupied the general meeting during the re- 
mainder of the third day and during the greater part of the fourth. 
Of these statements it would be impossible to give even the most 
meagre analysis within the limits of the present paper, especially as 
they present rather a statistical account of the several colonies than 
an account of the organization of the colonial statistics. A bare 
mention of the names of the delegates, most of them distinguished 
colonists who had been Members of Council, or had filled other im- 
portant posts in their respectives colonies, must suffice. The Austra- 
lasian Colonies were represented by eight delegates, namely, New 
South Wales by Sir Stuart Donaldson, Mr. E. Hamilton, and Mr. J. 
Macarthur; Queensland by Mr. Marsh, M.P.; Victoria by Mr. W. 
Westgarth ; South Australia by Mr. E. Stephens; Tasmania by Mr. 
J. A. Youl; and New Zealand by Mr. J. HE. Fitzgerald. These 
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gentlemen made a joint report, prepared with great care and ability. 
Mr. Walker, Secretary to the Government in British Guiana, reported 
on that colony; Mr. W. Field on the Cape Colony; Sir Charles 
MacCarthy, Governor of Ceylon, on that island; Mr. 8. Cave, M.P., 
on Jamaica and Barbadoes; Mr. G. Fropier on the Mauritius; and 
Mr. Drummond Woolf on the Ionian Islands. In the absence of a 
delegate for India, Mr. Hornidge, the head of the Statistical Depart- 
ment in the India Office, presented an able digest of the Statistics 
of British India. 

Dr. Farr then briefly noticed the steps taken in Great Britain 
to give effect to the previous recommendations of the Congress. In 
relation to Judicial and Industrial Statistics, some advance had been 
made, and an extended educational inquiry was in progress under a 
royal commission. Attention had been called to the great defect in 
our finance accounts and in the estimates laid before Parliament, 
namely, the omission to show the quantities or values of the “ stock 
“in hand” at the beginning and end of every year. The defect had 
been admitted by our ablest financial officers, and Dr. Farr hoped 
the Congress, at its next meeting, would learn that it had been 
removed, as well as the reproach that Ireland was the only part of 
Europe without a registration of births and deaths. 

Mr. Vary followed with a few observations on the changes and 
additions made.in the publications of the Statistical Department 

of the Board of Trade. 

Thus from the mouths of the representatives of the principal 
civilized nations of the world, the Congress learnt, and we learn also, 
the general progress of statistical inquiry, and the estimation in 
which this branch of knowledge is held. Countries far behind others 
in many respects, not only appreciate its value, but desire to be 
directed by its light; and abundant evidence is afforded that the 
seeds sown by the Congress have already yielded a goodly harvest. 

At this stage of the proceedings, our valuable hon. secretary, 
Mr. Newmarch, having been invited to give some account of the 
work of this Society, said, that while its position was unofficial and 
perfectly independent, the Society might claim the merit of having 
originated the systematic cultivation of statistics in this country, 
the success of its efforts being proved by its present vigorous 
condition. He then noticed the different classes of subjects which 
had from time to time more especially engaged the attention of the 
Society, and concluded his statement by remarking that so long as 
its labours were useful, it would obtain the support of the intelligent 
public; and when it ceased to command that support by its own 
intrinsic merit, its mission would be at an end,—an observation 
pronounced by Lord Brougham, the chairman of the day, to be 
“correct, sensible, and judicious.” 
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_ After a special report from M. Quetelet on a plan for publishing 
in each country, and in the same form, a general table embracing all 
the principal statistical facts as a basis for the comparative statistics 
of nations, the important business of receiving reports of the deci- 
sions arrived at in the several Sections occupied the attention of the 
general meeting. These reports were made, usually by different 
reporters, both in English and French, and the resolutions they 
embodied were, except in two or three instances, adopted by the 
Congress. It appeared to be understood that the conclusions arrived 
at in the Sections were the result of more deliberate discussion than 
could possibly take place in the general assembly, and moreover, that 
the decisions were occasionally to be regarded as compromises. To 
look for perfect unanimity amongst the representatives of so many 
nationalities, or even amongst any considerable number of scientific 
men, including of course many mere theorists, of any one nation, 
would be Utopian; and no wise statist will altogether reject materials 
which may in any way serve to strengthen the foundations of the 
fabric he desires to raise, when others less rough and crude cannot be 
obtained. 


The Sections met on each day usually at 10 a.m., and sat until 
1 pm. By a judicious division of the time set apart for their 
deliberations, they succeeded in examining the several parts of the 
programme, and in two or three instances other papers submitted 
by individual members were discussed, and resolutions agreed to 
upon them. The real work—the deliberative work—of the Con- 
gress was done in the Sections; and it is a matter of regret to me 
that my space will not allow me even to name a few of the gentle- 
men whose judgment, ability, and practical acquaintance with the 
different subjects, contributed in so eminent a degree to the interest 
of the discussions, and to the adoption of sound views with refe- 
rence to the statistical bearings of the several questions dealt with. 
Nor would these names, could they be mentioned, be restricted to 
those of our own countrymen, for the great assistance rendered by 
the foreign members of the Congress in every Section was con- 
spicuous to all. In obtaining the co-operation of the distinguished 
noblemen and gentlemen who acted as Presidents of Sections, the 
Executive Committee were most fortunate. Who could so fitly 
preside over the Judicial Section as Lord Brougham ? or over the 
Sanitary Section as the Earl of Shaftesbury? Lord Stanley was 
unfortunately prevented from being in London to fill the chair in 
the Industrial Section, but was ably represented by the Vice- 
President, Sir Roderick Murchison. Mr. Nassau Senior, was the 
efficient President of the Commercial Section; and Earl Stanhope 
presided over the Section charged with the consideration of the 
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Census and Military and Naval Statistics with perfect urbanity and 
admirable tact, conducting the proceedings for the most part in 
French, in deference to the numerous foreign delegates attending 
the Section. M. Quetelet, as President, with the Belgian Minister, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., and Mr. James Heywood, as Vice- 
Presidents, conducted the discussions on the somewhat varied list of 
subjects treated by the Sixth Section with very satisfactory results. 
The Presidents received valuable aid from the Secretaries of Sections 
—all of them able practical men of business, to whom the Executive 
also are under deep obligations for their services, not only in record- 
ing the proceedings in their respective Sections, but also in pre- 
paring the shorthand writer’s notes for publication in the General 
Report. 

A concise statement of the reports brought up from the Sections 
may afford some idea of the nature of their labours. From the First 
Section, Lord Brougham and Mr. Leone Levi brought up the report 
on Judicial Statistics; and the Right Hon. Joseph Napier reported 
resolutions on the subject of the Transfers of Real Property. From 
the Second Section, Dr. McWilliam brought up the report on 
Sanitary Statistics, given in French by Dr. Berg. Sir Roderick 
Murchison reported the resolutions adopted by the Third Section 
on the Statistics of Agriculture, and of Mines and Metallurgical 
Industry. From the Fourth Section, Mr. Newmarch reported on 
the Statistics of Prices and Wages, and the Rev. Professor Rogers 
on the Statistics of Banks; M. Legoyt kindly presented a French 
version of the resolutions. Mr. Hendriks brought up from the 
Fifth Section the report on the Census and on the Occupations of 
the People, Sir R. Bromley on Naval Statistics, Mr. Hodge on 
Military Statistics, and Dr. Balfour on the Vital Statistics of the 
Army; Dr. Boudin reported in French upon the last subject, and 
M. Legoyt upon all the others. From the Sixth Section, Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, M.P., reported on the Statistics of Literature, 
Dr. Guy on Statistical Methods and Signs, and Mr. J. Heywood on 
Statistical Units; on the last subject, M. Corr Vander Maeren, of 
Brussels, was the reporter in French. The Second Section (Sanitary) 
and the Sixth were most numerously attended. = 

On the 21st July, after the conclusion of the reports from the 
Sections, Baron Coezrnig, referring to Dr. Farr’s words at Vienna, 
said that he had told them the truth, but not the whole truth, for 
they had found more than a cordial weleome—they had been received 
as brothers; a national interest had been felt in their proceedings, 
and an almost familiar reception had been accorded to them in the 
highest society in England. He then invited the meeting to offer 
the expression of its gratitude to the Prince Consort for his in- 
augural address, to Her Majesty’s Government, and to Lord 
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Brougham and the other Presidents of Sections. The proposition 
was seconded by Dr. Wernadski, who adverted to the fact that 
Russia had furnished a larger contingent of foreign members than 
any other state. The Right Hon. W. Cowper returned thanks on 
the part of the Government, and expressed their great satisfaction 
in having had the honour of receiving the distinguished representa- 
tives of so many countries. 

M. Quetelet, in a speech full of kindly sentiments, then proposed 
a vote of thanks to the Organization Commission and Executive — 
Officers of the Congress, and Lord Ebrington gracefully acknow- 
ledged the compliment. M. Legoyt, in the name of the foreign 
delegates, expressed in eloquent language their sense of the kind- 
ness and hospitality they had experienced during their stay in 
England. 

Before the close of the meeting, Mr. Cowper stated, amidst 
general applause, that he believed it would be agreeable to the 
members of the Congress if their next meeting were held at Berlin, 
a capital so renowned for its cultivation and appreciation of science. 
Dr. Engel and Professor Schubert, the Prussian delegates, replied 
that although they had not been instructed to invite the Congress, 
they entertained no doubt that the Prussian Government and the 
city of Berlin would do their utmost to give the Congress a friendly 
reception. The proceedings of the Fourth Session of the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress were then brought to a close, 


I have thus briefly described the business of the week, but it is 
impossible to close this imperfect report without noticing the hospi- 
talities and attentions which were received by our distinguished 
visitors. The social features of the Congress are not amongst the 
least efficacious of its means of promoting the cause of statistical 
science. At these réunions, the intercourse of men of high attain- 
ments and enlightened minds, who are thus afforded an opportunity 
of cultivating friendly relations, cannot fail to be advantageous to 
the maintenance of peace and good-will among the nations, as well 
as favourable to the march of social improvement. This intercourse 
was promoted by a pleasing succession of hospitable attentions. His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, in the absence of the Queen, 
received the foreign and colonial delegates at Buckingham Palace, 
They were invited to the Mansion House by the Lord Mayor to 
meet Her Majesty’s Ministers; and this Sodéiety, in conjunction 
with the Institute of Actuaries and the Actuaries Club, entertained 
them at a banquet at which nearly 200 persons were present, under the 
able presidency of Colonel Sykes. Of the hospitality of a more 
private character, mention must be made of the kind receptions 
given to them by Viscountess Palmerston, Mrs. Milner Gibson, 
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Mrs. Sidney Herbert, Miss Coutts, Mr. James Heywood, and the 
Treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and of their entertamment 
by Lord Ebrington, Miss Florence Nightingale, Mr. Henry Bohn, 
Mr. Valpy, Mr. Hodge, and others. A public déjeuner at the Crystal 
Palace, when Earl Stanhope oceupied the chair, supported by about 
one hundred and fifty members, brought these social proceedings to 
a graceful termination. 

Although the number of members attending the Congress is not 
a criterion of its success, the fact that the attendance was larger 
than at any former meeting is encouraging. Nearly six hundred 
members inscribed their names as actually present during some part 
of the proceedings, and of this number ninety were foreigners—thus 
maintaining the international character of the assembly. That the 
discussions in the Sections were as earnest, and the solutions of the 
different questions as satisfactory, as upon any previous occasion, 
was admitted on all hands; and not only those to whom the inherent 
difficulties of the undertaking are well known, but other competent 
judges have pronounced the meeting an undoubted success. 

Tt is not too much to say that the credit of the Government and 
the country were involved in the result. That the Congress, like all 
other human institutions, was by no means free from imperfections, 
those entrusted with the conduct of the arrangements were ready to 
admit. But on the whole it unquestionably attained a large 
measure of success; and this result was due to various instru- 
mentalities, and to the co-operation of many intelligent men of this 
and other countries. 

For the cordial reception given to the Congress by Her Majesty’s 
Government, no less than for his personal courtesy to the official 
delegates, the members could not but feel their obligation to Lord 
Palmerston, whose enlightened mind appreciated the objects of the 
meeting and the advantages likely to arise from its being held in 
this country under the auspices of the Government. In like manner 
- the President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Milner Gibson, rendered all 
the assistance in his power at every stage of the proceedings. Nor 
should the valuable assistance rendered by Mr. Cowper, both as a 
member of the Government and in many other ways, be allowed to: 
pass unnoticed. from the first, when filling the office of Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, that right honourable gentleman 
entered warmly into the proposal that the Fourth Session of the 
Congress should be held in London, and it was at his instance that 
Her Majesty’s Government were induced to send the invitation to 
Vienna. As Vice-President of the Organization Commission, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, he gave his personal atten- 
tion to the details of the business, notwithstanding the exacting 
demands of his parliamentary and official duties, and to the present 
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time he has continued to take the most active interest in all the 
concerns of the Congress. 

Where all were animated with the same good-will and desire to 
be useful, it may seem invidious to make special mention of the 
assistance rendered by particular delegates: but the services of 
Baron Czoernig, M. Quetelet, Dr. Engel, Dr. Berg, M. Visschers, 
and M. Legoyt, should not. be passed over in silence. M. Legoyt, 
besides offering many excellent suggestions on the preparation of the 
programme (amongst others, that military and naval statistics should 
be included in it), undertook a great deal of hard work during the 
busy week of the Congress. He prepared and submitted to the 
general meeting able reports on two of the Sections, and on several 
occasions was the eloquent exponent of the sentiments of the foreign 
delegates. Nor did his valuable assistance terminate with the meet- 
ing; he has since bestowed no small amount of labour upon the 
revision of the portion of the General Report of the Congress in the 
French language—a self-imposed task which the editor, Dr. Farr, 
cannot fail to appreciate. 

That our valued Honorary Secretary, Dr. Guy, should have 
displayed his accustomed energy and peculiar talent for organization 
upon this occasion is precisely what might have been expected. His 
courteous attentions, with which the foreign members especially 
were so charmed, and his signal services at every stage of the pro- 
ceedings, were conspicuous to all; and if any proof were wanting of 
his zeal, might we not point to the extremely interesting memorial 
of the meeting now before us,* and which I rejoice to learn has 
become the property of the Society, so that it will continue to adorn 
this room. You have already heard that through his good oflices, 
the Committee, in their hour of need, obtained the advantage of 
excellent accommodation at King’s College, where, as Mr. Cowper 
truly observed in publicly thanking the authorities of that institution 
“ Dr. Guy seemed to be almost ubiquitous, for whenever anything 
“ was wanted Dr. Guy was there, and whenever he was there, every- 
“ thing went smoothly and harmoniously.” 

Upon the services of Mr. Valpy, as one of the General Secre- 
taries, it is unnecessary for me to dwell. From his position at the 
Board of Trade, it fell to his lot to perform very responsible duties 
connected with the organization of the Congress; and his exertions 
were indefatigable to promote its efficiency and success. 

As to the share in the arrangements and proceedings taken by 
another member of the executive, who is completely identified with 
the Congress—the mainspring, indeed, of the whole machine—I 


* Referring to a collection of photographic portraits of the principal members 
of the Congress. 
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know that I should best consult his wishes by remaining silent. But 
I must be permitted to observe that if any advantages to statistical 
science in this country, any results beneficial to the well-being of 
society, any better appreciation of our work and character by our 
distinguished visitors, should flow from the late gathering in this 
metropolis, they will be due to the persevering energy, arduous 
labours, and admirable sagacity of our esteemed Treasurer, Dr. Farr. 


With a supply of materials somewhat embarrassing from its 
abundance, I have condensed my report as much as possible, in order 
to afford time this evening for an ample discussion of the subject. 
The order of procedure at the late Session followed, with little varia- 
tion, that adopted at the previous meetings; but it is by no means 
certain that greater efficiency in future might not be attained by 
some judicious changes in the arrangements. An opportunity for 
discussing the practical details now presents itself, and any useful 
suggestions which may be offered will doubtless be considered before 
the anticipated meeting at Berlin. I am sure the desire of the 
staunchest adherents of the Congress would be rather to provoke 
criticism than to discourage it. There may be a high appreciation 
of its design and labours, without unqualified eulogy. 

By the press the notices of the Congress have been for the most 
part confined to a description of the proceedings. The only im- 
portant exceptions of which I am aware, are articles which have 
appeared in the Journal des Economistes, Paris, from the pen of 
M. Legoyt, and in the Hconomist, London newspaper, under the 
signature “N.,”’ reprinted in the Statistical Journal for September 
last. The critical observations in these articles are offered in a 
friendly spirit, and it may be useful just to mention the principal 
heads. M. Legoyt says, that the programme, like those of Paris 
and Vienna, was not prepared, in a sufficient degree, from an inter- 
national point of view; that it reproduced matters already treated 
at previous Sessions; that the subjects embraced in it were too 
extensive, and that the Sections were consequently too numerous. 
He considers the lateness of the distribution of the programme a 


serious obstacle to its profitable discussion, although he frankly owns | 


that the same fauli was committed in Paris. He remarks on the 
adoption of the reports from the Sections almost without discussion, 
and suggests that the delegates should examine each evening the pro- 
positions submitted during the day, and take measures for securing 
their final adoption or rejection by the Congress. M. Legoyt further 
recommends that the publication of the General Report should be 
immediate, that it should include a full account of the proceedings 
in the Sections, and that before the close of each future meeting, 
a Committee of Delegates should be formed to communicate with 
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the different Governments and to use all its influence to procure 
the application of the decisions of the Congress. 

The writer in the Economist, whose style, apart from his 
initial “N.,”? we shall have no difficulty in recognizing as that of an 
important officer of this Society,* while highly approving of the 
“sectional principle,’’ in conjunction with a carefully prepared pro- 
gramme presenting to each Section, in a comprehensive form, the 
questions referred to it, considers that the decisions of the Sections, 
instead of being submitted to the general body of the members for 
adoption or rejection, should be final. He objects to the reception 
of the reports of the delegates on the progress of statistical inquiry 
in their respective countries, as wasting time; and I am sorry for 
this, because I look upon these brief statements made by the dele- 
gates in the general assembly before the reports from the Sections 
are ready, as instructive and valuable in many respects, and I 
have occupied the time of the Society in noticing them in the 
earlier part of this paper. Another defect, in his opinion, “is the 
“offensive frequency of mutual compliments.’ Lastly, he points 
out the grave disadvantages resulting from the organization being 
practically dissolved during the intervals between the meetings 
of the Congress, and proposes the establishment of a permanent 
Central Committee at Brussels or elsewhere. 

I do not say that these criticisms are in every respect unjust; 
they deserve consideration; but I confidently believe that in its 
results the Fourth Session of the International Statistical Congress 
will fulfil the aspiration of His Royal Highness the President, 
expressed in these words:—‘ Happy and proud indeed should 
“I feel if this noble gathering should be enabled to lay the 
“ solid foundation of an edifice, necessary slow of construction, and 
“ requiring for generations to come laborious and persevering exer- 
“ tion; intended as it is for the promotion of human happiness by 
“leading to the discovery of those eternal laws upon which that 
“ universal happiness is dependent.” 


* During the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, Mr. New- 
march avowed himself as the writer of the articles referred to—(J. 7. H.) 
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On Envcationat Hexp from Government for the DESTITUTE and 
Nu@urctep Curtpren of Great Britany. By Miss CarPENTER. 


[Read before Section (F), of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
’ at Oxford, 2nd July, 1860. ] 


Tun Educational Movement is but of comparatively recent date in 
our country, though no subject now engrosses a larger share of 
public attention; on none, however, is there a greater diversity of 
opinion, or more need of reverting to general principles. 

Forty years ago great efforts were necessary to prove the im- 
portance, now so universally recognized, of extending the inestimable 
boon of mental culture, and the acquirement of useful knowledge, to 
the children of the labouring population of England, and of placing 
a sound education within their reach. At present, unwearied efforts 
are made throughout the kingdom to promote this most important 
object, by Christian effort, by enlightened zeal, and by the Govern- 
ment of our country; and yet the very success they have had, has 
been the means of leaving in greater darkness one portion of the 
population—the “ Neglected and Destitute Children ’’ of Great 
Britain. 

But though “ Popular Education’’ is somewhat a new term, the 
old endowed Charity Schools prove that the importance of giving 
education to the very poorest, received the attention even of royalty, 
as long ago as our sixth Edward; and though the schools founded by 
him, and others of a similar kind, have been fur some time employed 
by a much higher class than those for whom they were originally 
intended, yet the record remains that the effort was formerly made 
to teach the very lowest of the population—and to educate them. 

The attempt to teach those who are too deeply sunk in ignorance, 
and too little cultivated even to desire instruction, will always 
originate with persons who are actuated by Christian principle and 
benevolence, and must always be adapted to the peculiar wants of » 
the individuals to be operated upon. Thus Raikes led the way with 
the Sunday Schools (commenced in 1781), which at first were merely 
collections of the wild, untaught children of the streets. Near the 
commencement of the present century, Bell and Lancaster estab- 
lished their schools for the gratuitous admission of the very poorest 
classes. These efforts to influence the very lowest of the popula- 
tion, gradually had the effect of raising the children who were the 
subjects of them, and the schools rose also, until the very class 
of children for whom they were originally intended were left behind. 
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The Sunday Schools once contained the very sweepings of the 
streets—the children for whose souls none had before seemed to 
care; the first Lancasterian and Bell Schools gathered in and gave a 
gratuitous education to any ragged, shoeless children who would 
come. But the Sunday Schools are now filled with well-dressed 
children, who would despise such clothing as it was formerly esteemed 
a privilege to obtain, to appear tolerably neat on the Sabbath; the four 
thousand boys and girls whose voices filled the Crystal Palace a few 
weeks since, would be no fitting companions for the wretched outcasts 
who frequent the back streets and alleys of crowded cities. The excel- 
lent National and British Schools, which have risen on the founda- 
tions laid by their humble predecessors, and which often afford an 
education and discipline superior to the schools for the middle 
classes, are no longer adapted to the children for whom they were 
originally designed, nor would the teachers be willing to admit 
children who are evidently unfit associates for their own scholars. 
As wide a gulf exists as formerly between the regular working classes 
and that large mass below them who may not be either absolutely 
criminal or paupers, but whose means are precarious, whose mode 
of living irregular, and whose children may be properly designated 
“ destitute and neglected.” 

The existence of this large class of uneducated children was 
forcibly laid before the public at the Educational Conference of 
June, 1857, by their President, H.R.H. the Prince Consort. “ We 
“are told,” he says, “that the total population of England and 
“ Wales of children between the ages of 3 and 15 being estimated 
“at 4,908,690, only 2,046,848 attend school at all, whilst 2,861,848 
“ receive no instruction whatever.” Again, he continues, “ care- 
“fully collected: statistics reveal to us the fact that, while almost 
“ 600,000 children between 3 and 15 are absent from school, but 
“ known to be employed, no less than 2,200,000 are not at school, 
“ whose absence cannot be traced to any ascertained employment or 
“ other legitimate cause.” 

The results of this neglected and uneducated condition are shown 
in the pauperism and crime of our country. The Inspectors of 
Union Workhouses can bear most forcible and painful testimony to 
the state of degradation and ignorance of most of the children 
who are brought there, and those who have much _ practical 
acquaintance with such institutions know well how many of the 
inmates have there been maintained from childhood by the country, 
and then have even reared families to become hereditary paupers. 
Those of Her Majesty’s Inspectors know well the existence of a large 
class of the juvenile population who are untouched by the ordinary 
educational establishments, and who ought for the benefit of society 
to be educated. We will not quote the statistics of gaols to show 
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that the criminal portion of the community generally springs from 
this uneducated mass of the people, because the existing want of 
power to prove previous convictions, renders it impossible to obtain 
any reliable statistics of the number of criminals who have never 
had any available education, previous instruction in gaols being 
generally concealed by prisoners; but the fact is appalling that in 
only nine months, ending September, 1856, 19,336 persons were 
apprehended in the town of Liverpool, and that of these only 3 per 
cent. could read and write well enough for any useful purpose ; 
it is also a matter of painful significance that returns from all the 
Reformatory Schools in England, made at that Conference, proved 
that of all the children committed to them, more than half were in 
a state of gross ignorance on admission, and that an average of not 
more than one-fourth of the children could read the Testament, 
while in some schools not one-fifteenth had sufficient knowledge to 
do so. 

The discussions of that Educational Conference were not directed 
to the condition of the millions totally uneducated, but to the “early 
‘© age at which children are taken from school,” and the “ insuf- 
“ ficient attendance of the children of the working classes.” But 
the concluding remarks of the royal President have a higher and 
deeper significance. “It is man’s duty,” said he, “to fulfil his 
“ mission to the utmost of his power; but it is our duty,—the duty 
“of those whom Providence has removed from this awful struggle and 
“ placed beyond this fearful danger,—manfully, unceasingly, and 
“ untiringly to aid, by advice, assistance, and example, the great bulk 
“of the people, who without such aid, must almost inevitably succumb 
“ to the difficulty of their task.’’* 

Now if this “great bulk of the people”? were educated, if the 
millions who must without help sink to a grovelling condition, are 
“untiringly, unceasingly,”’ aided to rise, especially by the proper 
training of thew children, we may feel assured, as expressed by Lord 
John Russell at Sheffield, in 1857, that pauperism and crime would 
greatly decrease. “J believe,’ said he, “that if these wants are 
“ supplied, although we can never hope in our most sanguine expecta- 
“tions that temptations will not divert many from an honest and 
“religious course, yet that the number of those who are sent to 
“ prison, who not having originally vicious inclinations, have been 
“perverted by bad example and the circumstances of their position, 
‘““—that the number of those who are criminally punished will very 
“ sensibly decrease, and society be a great gainer thereby.’ 

The Government of our country has long admitted the importance 
of assisting in popular Education by the annual Parliamentary Grant 


* “ Report of the Educational Conference,” p. 371. 
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for the purpose. Its advantages are restricted only to those who 
support themselves by manual labour, and the admirable condition of 
many of the schools aided by the Council on Education, together 
with the general stimulus given to the education of the working 
classes throughout the kingdom, bear witness to the success of its 
operations. But this very rise of the intellectual status, only makes 
these schools more inapplicable to the children who want axso civili- 
zing, moral training, and imstruction in the means of gaining an honest 
livelihood. As already shown, voluntary benevolence and Christian 
zeal must lead the way, go to the highways and bye-ways of 
life, search out the neglected and forgotten, draw them with the 
cords of a man, and compel them to come in ragged, dirty, and miser- 
able as they are, believing that they have a noble mission to be 
performed on earth, and knowing that they too haye immortal souls, 
and that it is not the will of our Father in Heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish. By the light of Christianity only, by the 
philanthropic zeal kindled by it, have these dark places been pene- 
trated, which exist in our land. The Ragged and Industrial School 
movement has done this work. It has reached the very lowest of 
the population, and wherever it has been efficiently carried out and 
well supported, has done its work by acting on the part of the popu- 
lation which is untouched by ordinary Pay Schools, and greatly 
diminishing pauperism and crime. The truth of the principle of 
these schools has been now absolutely demonstrated. In Aberdeen, 
where the system was most efficiently carried out by Sheriff Watson, 
the results were as follows :—In 1841 there were apprehended in the 
county of Aberdeen 828 juvenile vagrants, and committed to prison 
61 children under the age of 12. The number of vagrant children 
did not diminish until, on the 19th of May, 1845, 75, of whom only 
four could read, were, by order of the magistrates, collected by the 
police and brought to the Industrial School, with the admonition 
that they might return or not as they pleased, but that begging would 
not be tolerated. There was a sudden diminution of juvenile 
vagrancy, until in 1849 and 1850 only three were apprehended, and 
the Rural Police Committee, in their report for 1846, speak of the 
almost complete disappearance of juvenile vagrants from the county ; 
the gaol statistics show that juvenile criminals under 12 have been 
reduced from 63 in 1841 to 16 in 1849, and the County Prison 
Board report, ‘ we would, therefore, recommend the establishment 
“ of such Schools and their support at the public expense.’ A similar 
diminution of juvenile crime followed the establishment of good 
Industrial Feeding Schools in Edinburgh and elsewhere. Now in 
those schools, and those contemplated by the Industrial Schools Act 
in 1857, the children are kept the whole day, fed, and generally 
clothed, in some cases lodged also; they are really educated, besides 
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receiving a fair amount of useful school teaching, and being taught 
industrial work. In the simple Ragged School, the children live at 
home, but at the school receive gratuitous instruction and industrial 
training. In both, the ragged and miserable condition of the child 
is no bar to his admission, and hence the name “ Ragged’’ is 
retained as a distinctive one. But, as stated by the late Joseph 
Fletcher, in his official report to the Committee of Council on 
Education in 1848-9, “it is a grievous error to suppose that because 
“ the children are ragged the institution should be ragged also. To 
“bring such children together in numbers on this principle, is to 
“do a direct and serious injury to society. The ‘sympathy of 
“¢ numbers,’ if there be not power to direct it to what is good, does 
“but fortify the wild. It is no mean power which is required to 
“ deal with such materials.’ Ragged Schools then to be good must 
have a well qualified, and therefore an expensive staff, no school 
pence aiding in its support, and there must be various appliances 
not needed in ordinary schools—such as washing apparatus, a play- 
eround, &e., together with many connected arrangements to promote 
economy and industry, involving much philanthropic labour. But 
the results have been abundantly successful. The London Ragged 
School Union Report states that in one year out of 13,979 scholars, 
1,260 were put out into situations, 460 presented themselves for 
prizes for having been a whole year with good characters in their 
situations; and there were no fewer than 10,117 depositors in the 
Penny Bank, who have paid in 3,439/.,—these all being children who 
would otherwise have received no education. In London it may be 
difficult absolutely to trace the diminution of juvenile crime to the 
Ragged Schools, but Mr. M. D. Hill, in his recent work on “ The 
** Repression of Crime,’ states that while in the Schools of the 
Bristol Ragged School Union, there were twenty-six imprisonments - 
of children attending them in 1849, during the last five years there 
have been together only three. A corresponding decrease of juvenile 
crime is shown by police reports in 1847, the year of the commence- 
ment of Ragged Schools in Bristol, and the five years preceding the 
annual average of juvenile commitments in the city had been about 
200, in one year 241, but it gradually sank in subsequent years to 80, 
and remains less than half in number to what it was previously. 
This great diminution is attributed by the authorities to the refor- 
matory action which has been exercised by these and similar schools. 
These are brief illustrations of the effect of this movement. It 
must then be evident that it is for the benefit of society that these 
schools should be effectively carried on, and it is also certain that 
though the London Ragged Schools and some others prefer remain- 
ing independent of Government aid and. inspection, and carrying on 
their schools by voluntary effort only, sustained as it is there by 
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illustrious and enlightened persons, yet in most large towns they 
are either in a low condition from want of teaching power, or are 
only sustained in an efficient state with extreme difficulty by a few 
zealous persons. Neither the first condition nor the last can per- 
manently effect the desired end. They require efficient help from 
the Educational Parliamentary Grant. 

The Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education are 
framed with a view to the ordinary National and British Schools, 
and for such they provide an admirable teaching power. The last 
report, just issued, states that during the year 1859 there were 
inspected 9,555 Day Schools. In these there were 888,131 children 
under 6,222 Certified Teachers and 14,176 Pupil Teachers, who per- 
formed the duties of Assistant Teachers. There was paid to these 
by the Council, for augmentation of salaries, 86,328/.; to Assistants 
6,2247.; and to Pupil Teachers 252,5501., ¢.e. above 345,0002. to 
secure a good teaching power to these schools; 750/. are also given 
to encourage the fine arts. But at present there is No TEACHING 
POWER given to the Industrial or to the Ragged Schools, except the 
augmentation in case of a teacher being certified; and from what 
has been said, it will be evident that an intellectual test can no more 
prove that a master is qualified for such a school, than it can give 
him the zeal and devotion necessary to carry it on. The Minute 
for Ragged and Industrial Schools, aids in providing tools and 
material for industrial teaching, and in the case of sentenced children, 
allows 3s. a week; but does not give educational aid to the neglected 
and destitute children of Great Britain. 

The Educational Parliamentary Grant was made before any 
special attention was directed to the class of children whom we are 
considering, and indeed before the improvement of the present 
Sunday and Day Schools had left so far behind the very lowest, it 
-was made simply for “ Public Education in Great Britain,’ and the 
object of the Grant is stated to be to promote the education of 
children belonging to the classes who support themselves by manual 
labour, a definition of course including all classes of the population 
below what are usually termed the middle classes, except paupers 
and criminals. But because children are unfortunately thrown on 
the State for support, they are not less entitled to the blessings of 
education; and many of the Workhouse Schools being notoriously 
bad, in 1849, at Sir Robert Peel’s advice, 30,0007. were voted in the 
estimates, and have been annually granted since, for the payment of 
teachers in Workhouse or District Union Schools. The distribution 
of it was left to the direction of the Committee of Council on 
Education, who appointed a low test for a certified teacher, justly 
deeming that there were other qualifications needed than intellectual 
ones in such a position; these teachers are liberally paid, 604. per 
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annum being given to a master beside board and lodging, and 48/. to 
a mistress, with the highest certificate. 

In 1851 the condition of destitute, uneducated children was 
taken up by the Legislature, and a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed to inquire into the present treatment 
of criminal and destitute children, &c., and to report the minutes 
of evidence taken before them to the House. The Committee sat 
through the Sessions of 1852 and 1853, and reported to the House 
of Commons in June, 1853. Its labours resulted in the establish- 
ment of Reformatories, as recommended in that report, to grapple 
with the juvenile crime of the country ; these were mainly supported 
by liberal aid from Government, (7s. a-week for each child com- 
mitted). 

The Committee report finally, that the “ Ragged Schools,” “ espe- 
“ cially the Ragged Industrial Feeding Schools, at present supported 
“ by voluntary subscriptions . . . have produced beneficial effects 
* on the children of the most destitute classes of society inhabiting 
“large towns; that voluntary contributions have been found in- 
“ adequate to supply the number of such schools at present required 
“in the metropolis and other cities and towns; and therefore they 
“ should not be excluded from the aid of the National Grant, under 
“the distribution of the Committee of Council for Education,— 
“ great care being necessary in framing the minutes applicable to this 
“ description of schools, so as not to fetter private exertions, or to 
“ exclude men eminently qualified to fill the laborious and difficult 
“< nosition of teachers, by the requirement of too high an educational 
** certificate.” | 

This recommendation has not yet been carried out. "When it is 
so we may hope and confidently anticipate, from past experience, a 
very great and lasting improvement in the juvenile population of our 
country. Under judicious inspection, and with efficient aid, the 
Workhouse Schools which were formerly a disgrace to the nation, 
have become models of excellent training, perhaps nowhere sur- 
passed, wherever guardians have themselves been willing to avail 
themselves of the Act for establishing District Industrial Workhouse 
Schools. Such may all the Ragged and Industrial Schools become 
with similar help. , 

The subject has not yet been brought before the public or before 
Parliament. When it is understood, it cannot be doubted that 
justice will be done; that those whose voluntary efforts in the cause 
of humanity are the greatest will not be left unhelped, that the class 
of the population who most require instruction will not be left 
uneducated. The spirit of the benevolent founders of the ancient 
endowed schools,—of the Raikes, the Bells, the Lancasters,—all 
of whom desired to carry instruction to the very lowest in the king- 
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dom, is not departed from our nation. In our own times a John 
Pounds has arisen, and in his humble sphere struck out a new idea, 
and worked out a new mode of gathering the outcasts together, and 
making them useful members of the community. The small seed 
he planted in faith and love, has grown into a goodly tree. The 
Shaftesburys, the Watsons, the Guthries, and unnumbered bands 
of Christian labourers have patiently and zealously applied them- 
selves to the work, and discovered how the neglected and destitute 
may be restored to society; but the field is much too large for 
voluntary benevolence to occupy fully, or to cultivate effectually. 
We trust that as for the Criminal and the Pauper Children, the 
Government of our country will avail itself of the proffered volun- 
tary effort, and will provide efficient help for the children who are 
“ Neglected and Destitute.”’ 


Bristol, June 27, 1860. 
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Memorayxpum relating to the Svstums of TAXATION at present in 
force in the Unrren Kixepom, with especial reference to which 
Drrecr and InprrEct Mopgs of Ratstne REVENUE are employed, 
and the practical effects thence arising. By Wi111sM NuwMancn, 
one of the Honorary Secretaries of the Statistical Society, and 
Editor of its Journal. 


[Prepared by request for the Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Association 
for the promotion of Social Science, to be held at Glasgow, September, 1860. ] 


(1.)—As regards the leading Facts. 


1. The population of the United Kingdom may be assumed to be 
thirty millions of persons. 

2. It is shown by Schedule X annexed, that in 1858 the net 
Imperial Revenue was 62°2 millions sterling, and the local taxes a 
further amount of 18 millions sterling ; altogether, 80 millions 
sterling. 

3. It is also there shown that 24°6 millions (or 30°0 per cent. of 
the 80 millions) were in 1858 raised by direct assessments, equal to 
6 per cent. per annum on incomes (and in 1860 equal to 8 per cent. 
on incomes). 

4. It is also shown, that 32°1 millions (or 51:7 per cent.) of the 
62:2 millions (imperial) are raised by indirect taxes, which in no sense 
can be justly said to interfere with industry, enterprise, or skill. 

5. It is also shown that a further amount (d) of 13°6 millions (or 
21:9 wer cent.) of the 62°2 millions (imperial) is raised by small 
indirect taxes on articles of general comfort. 

6. Out of the 62°2 millions (imperial) it is shown in Schedule X 
that not more than 9°9 millions can be described as taxes directly 
interfering with industry, enterprise, or skill. 

7. Of this amount of 9°9 millions the sum of 1°5 millions repre- 
sents the.duties on Paper and Hops, already condemned by Parlia- 
ment, and only awaiting the first surplus revenue to be abolished; 
and the same statement applies to the 0°9 millions, representing at 
least halfthe present duty of 3s. per cent. on fire insurances. These 
items together amount to 2°4 millions (or 24°38 per cent.) of the 
9°9 millions now in question. 


Note.—At the Meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, held at Bradford, in September, 1859, it was referred to a Sub-Committee 
to make arrangements for a formal discussion of the subject of Taxation at the 
meeting to be held in September, 1860. The following Memorandum has arisen 
out of this proceeding, but is not to be held as being in any sense an official paper 
issued by the Sub-Committee. ° 
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8. The remainder of that sum, viz., 7°5 millions (equal to 12°0 per 
cent. on the 62:2 millions imperial revenue), includes 4°8 millions 
produced by numerous duties of assessed taxes and licences rather 
troublesome than oppressive, and 2°7 millions half the present malt 
tax of 3s. per bushel, a tax which it is desirable to have reduced but 
which even at its present rate is not markedly mischievous. 

9. It appears that in the New England States, where direct 
taxation is wholly employed, that in the first place there is a poll tax 
of say 6s. on each male adult ; and, in the second place, that the total 
direct assessments do not amount to more than say 1 per cent. on 
incomes ; a rate of assessment so small as to render immaterial great 
inequalities in the modes of levy. 

10. It appears also (see statement at foot of X) that at present 
in many large towns and districts in the United Kingdon, a limit has 
long since been reached beyond which the levy of direct local taxes 
eannot be carried. 

11. It also appears that in this country, where the direct assess- 
ments amount to a large percentage on incomes, the state of the law 
relating to these assessments becomes necessarily and inevitably, in 
consequence of the refinements and specialties to be observed, so 
diffuse, complex, and uncertain, as to amount in itself to a great 
public evil. 

12. As regards the 13°6 millions of indirect taxes (customs) on 
general comforts—tea, sugar, coffee, Kc.,) it is to be remembered, that 
during the last twenty years the percentage of each of these duties 
has been progressively reduced from very high rates, to rates which 
under an ordinary state of things are intended to be, and are (by 
comparison and actually), very small. Sugar, for example, which 
used to pay 63s. per ewt., was reduced to a peace rate of 10s. per 
cwt., or say ld. per pound; the retail price of the article having also 
fallen from say 8d. to 4d. per pound. 


(IL.)\—As regards Modes of Taxation. 


13. The four cardinal principles of taxation enforced by Adam 
Smith may be stated shortly, as follows :— 
(a.) 1. That the persons should contribute in proportion to their 
respective abilities ; 
11. That the assessments should be certain in amount, and 
the liabilities thereto clearly defined ; 
111. That all taxes should be levied at the time and in the 
manner most convenient to the payer ; 
tv. And should take out and keep out of the pocket of the 
payer the smallest possible sum. 
14, Various schemes of taxation have been proposed from time | 
to time. Of these the three principal may be said to be,— | 
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(d.) That all taxes should be arranged and levied on the principle 
of assessing every person in proportion to the amount of 
protection to person and property he receives from the State. 

(c.) That all taxes should be arranged and levied on the principle 
of taking the largest proportionate payments from those 
persons who have the largest incomes; and therefore that 
the rates of annual assessment should be progressive, according 
to the amount of the annual income—being, for example, say 
1 per cent. upon incomes of 1002. per annum; and say 5 sl 
cent. on incomes of 1,000/. per annum. 

(d.) That all taxes should be arranged and levied on the prin- 
ciple of exempting labour and skill, and placing the burden 
wholly upon realized property—for example, the profits and 
the stock in trade of a merchant or dealer would be passed 
over, but the realized property of a fundholder or landlord 
would be assessed. 

15. As concerns these theories there are the following among 

other objections and difficulties, viz. :— 

With reference to (b.)—the suggested principle of proportioning 
taxes to protection— 

(1.) The first result of such a principle must be a poll tax, on the 
eround that at least each man’s person is protected by the State. 

(2.) Provisions must be made for dealing practically and arith- 
metically with such cases as the following, viz., (A) a man who earns 
1,0007. a-year, spends it, and accumulates nothing; (B) a man who 
receives 1,000/. a-year from various sources, who spends only 1OOJ. 
and saves 900/.; (C) a man who consumes at the rate of 1,000/. 
a-year out of a capital of 10,000/. previously acquired. 

In dealing with these three comparatively simple cases, a practical 
rule capable of being dealt with by the rude machinery of the tax- 
gatherer must be framed, stating accurately the percentage of the 
protection tax. 

If, for example, the protection be estimated according to what a 
man spends, then, in the first year, B will pay one-tenth as much as 
A,and will receive ten times more protection; and in the second 
year he will still pay only one-tenth as much as A, and will receive 
twenty times aS much protection. On the other hand, C will pay 
each year ten times as much as B, and in ten years will be a beggar, 
while B will have amassed a large cone: 

If the protection be estimated according to the nancieatt of 
realized property possessed, then A will have a house and possess 
premises ten times larger than B, but will pay no tax whatever ; 
while B will pay ten times more than A because he adds nine times 
more to the accumulated wealth of the country, C will be worse off 
than A, inasmuch as in ten years, and with the same expenditure, 
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his income would wholly cease ; but during those ten years, while A 
would pay no taxes whatever, C would have been mulct of a large 
part of his temporary and expiring revenue. 

16. The truth seems to be, that while the State must necessarily 
rest its just claim to impose taxes on the ground of the general pro- 
tection it affords to each and all its subjects, it is impossible, in 
practice, to assess upon each person an amount of taxes corresponding 
exactly to the amount of protection he receives. 

17. With reference to (c) the suggested principle of— 

Progressive assessments, or requiring the largest propor- 
tionate payments from those persons who have the largest 
incomes, 

some of the difficulties are these :-— 

(1.) There is the same injustice in forcibly taking the rich man’s 
means in order to lesson, pro tanto, the poor man’s share of a reason- 
able burden of taxes, as there would be in forcibly compelling the 
poor man’s labour in order to increase the rich man’s profits. In 
other words, the suggested principle amounts simply to confiscation. 

(2.) The wealth or poverty of individuals is and must be deter- 
mined by circumstances and accidents with which the State cannot 
and ought not to interfere by any schemes of artificial compensation 
or re-adjustment. 

(8.) To tax the means of a rich man at a higher rate than the 
means of a poor man, would_be in the most direct form a penalty on 
prudence and accumulation; and therefore a hindrance of the most 
formidable nature to the progress of the community in wealth, 
comfort, and intelligence. 

18. With reference to (d) the suggested principle of— 

Placing the burden of taxes wholly upon realized property, in 
order to exempt labour and skill, 
some of the difficulties are these .— 

(1.) Even in this country, rich as it is, a revenue of 80 millions 
per annum could not be raised from the yearly income yielded by 
realized property except by a percentage of assessment so heavy, that 
in the immensely preponderating mass of the small incomes, it would 
amount to oppression of the direct kind. 

(2.) On no ground of justice can it be said, that in this country 
the recipients of income from realized property are bound to pay all 
the taxes required by the State; and certainly if such a change 
could be seriously contemplated, notice equal at least to half the 
length of a generation should be given. ‘The present amount of 
realized property has, in the main, been fairly earned by the industry 
and skill of the present or former possessors, and earned under the 
expectation that no undue amount of taxation would be placed upon 
property of that description. 

VOL. XXIV. PARTI. D 
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(3.) The suggestion of taxing realized property solely, in order to 
exempt labour and skill, involves the same principle of confiscation 
which is included in the preceding suggestion of a rate of assessment 
increasing with the income of the paver of the tax. 

(4.) It also involves the same evil of operating as a penalty upon 
prudence and accumulation :—of granting a bonus to expenditure: 
—and inflicting a fine on savings. | 

19. It seems, therefore, that neither of these three hypotheses 
(e, f, g,) will afford any solid assistance ; and that on grounds of 
substantial justice and real practicability we must take as our guides 
the four rules (a) laid down by Adam Smith; these rules amounting 
in substance to this general doctrine, viz:— 

That the total taxes of a State must be kept as small in 
amount as possible, and that amount must be contributed 
by all persons according to their different abilities, and in 
the modes most convenient to the payers. 

And it may be added, that in an old country like this, where 
80 millions of revenue have to be raised from 30 millions of people, 
an immense majority of whom depend upon wages and profits of 
trade :—-and where, further, in consequence of the almost infinite 
variety of sources of income—land, houses, public funds, professions, 
joint-stock companies, commerce, manufactures, mines, ships, inven- 
tions, retail trades, &c.,—the “ respective abilities’? to contribute to 
taxation are of the most varied description—it would be whoily 
puerile and impossible to attempt to raise so vast a revenue in 
accordance with any single rules or by the aid of any single plan. 

he circumstances of the people to be taxed, the enormous magni- 
tude of the sum to be raised, and the free genius of the laws to be 
administered, all compel the employment of principles and machinery 
distinguished in all their parts by diversity, pliability, and plainness, 


(IIL.) As regards Practical Results in this Country. 


The following propositions are submitted as arising fairly from 
the facts and statements herein adduced, viz. :— 

20. That a very large part of the present imperial revenue of the 
United Kingdom—a part certainly exceeding one-half—is raised by | 
taxes not open to serious objection on any ground, abstract or 
practical. 

21. That in an old country in which 80 millions sterling of (total) 
revenue have to be raised from 30 millions of people,—the great mass 
of whom subsist on wages—indirect taxation to a large extent is 
inevitable, and may be so adjusted as to avoid almost entirely the 
evils of injustice and oppressiveness. 

22. That combining the imperial and local taxation at present 
raised, the direct virtual assessments on income already (in 1860) 
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amount to 8 per cent. per annum, and that practically this mode of 
levy does not admit of more than trifling extension. 

23. That to supersede any large part of the present indirect 
taxes, in the form of moderate customs’ duties on articles of general 
consumption, would render necessary a heavy poll tax and a direct 
assessment on some capitalised value of wages and small incomes ; 
both of them forms of taxation in a high degree impossible in this 
country. 

24, That asa general result, it may be affirmed with no small 
confidence, that the present system of taxation of the United 
Kingdom is not fairly open to the sweeping censures, and certainly 
is not susceptible of the extreme and subversive changes which in 
some quarters have been lately recommended. 


ScHeDULE X.—Ner Iwprrrat Revenve, Unirep Kinepom, 1858. 


(1.)— Taxes below the Line of Interference with Industry, Enterprise, 
or Skill, 


First (a.)—Taxes on Extravagance. 


Per cent. of 
Class. Net Rev, Total Imperial 


ine. Net Revenue. 

£ 
C26 OINS— SPAS csee-sovennsoscewasdiaravascodone cdensyis 2°30 
POU ACOO a cesses Zoecsucdasvsadsessn sues 5°90 
IW AELE s cae die cn sinc deseo ontaenes maneees 1°80 

-—— 10°00 
OSs Aol 3] 3) 11 1 oe een 9°00 
RAL EQN ctrecsdaa ices siohtecctaSdaounss 2°70 

—— 11°70 

—— 21°70=36'5 p. ct. 
Seconp ().)—Tames wholly innocuous. 7 

Customs—Corn: (18.) Duty vi.cciscevecesssosasnness 0°60 
Excise —Railway Duty .............ccssscccseseess 0°40 
Post Office Net Revenue .........c0sssccesseosecons 1°30 

— 2°80 


—  2°30= 3°8 p. ct. 


THIRD (c.)—Tazxes on Transfers of Property. 


cies, Bills, Notes, and Land Tax ........ 
Duty on Fire Insurances (half) wise G°9G 
— 810 
— 810=11'4 p. ct. 


—_—, 


32°10=51°7 p. ct. 
D 2 


Stamp Duties on Deeds, Probates, ort 790 
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(II.)—Tazxes more or less Interfering with Industry, Enterprise, or Skill. 


Fourts (d.)—Moderate Taxes on General Comforts. 


Per cent. of 
Class. Net Rev. Total Imperial 
Mins. Net Revenue. 
£ 

CUSCORISART COM Iwi Higa liadvscd to Rb eucdsacdavandens 5°30 

Sugar cl pied iecscehiwee vers 6°00 

COM CC bk auvinspiatinoene Bowen 50 

Other Articles ij. .ccisscanedteaevs tases 1°80 

== 73°60 


—— 13°60=21'9 p. ct. 


Firtu (e.)—Direct Taxes on Income. 


Income Tax 6d. per £=2% per cent 8 6°60 
annum 


Poe OO SOLO EH Hae Oee HHHeHEEST HTH HEHE SH SOE HE SEES 


— 6°60 
—— 6°60=10'5 p. ct. 








20°20 = 32°3 p. ct. 


Srxru (f.)—Taxes on Employment and Expenditure. 


Assensed "PAaxes ~ <.t5.idsneotuucessnteoncuvsanencior ccess oie 3°20 
STAMPS—LACENCES. ciss0.0.0.cersanens vecesseesoceseesanis *20 
BIECISE =m ADs. Beannsenancansteperneteennaissceses sess 1°40 











PEBCise—Paper Ditties” .cccsasssroscrcueesseeecasseeee 1:10 
BLO UGE Siac sasneseapecase td cnmrnanvanenne 40 
— 1:50 
E1euts (h.)\—Further similar Taxes. 
Efalf Niall Tax (SeO%d) %,.cerccavcassdcvaneisandonnss 2°70 
gs WES DML Y (SCC, Oy useua dracula cncntoreans “90 
— 3°60 
— 990=16'0 p. ct. 
Ota TD CaCO SOR -..ciccesecteessorese oe cseteesnetesyes 30°10 =48°3-p. ct. 
5 eG) 55 APSO iS AA 32°10=51°7 p. ct. 
Total Net U. K. Impl. Revenue, 1858 ........ 62°20 = 100 


(1.) To this total must be added the Locat Taxatton of the United Kingdom, 
amounting to say 18,000,0002. per annum. 

(2.) These local taxes may, for the purposes of general argument, be safely 
described as taxes on income and property. If we assume that house rent may be 
represented, in general terms, as equal to say one-siath of the income of the 
occupier, and that the local taxes are equal to say twenty per cent. per annum on 
the rent, then 1002. per annnm rené pays 202. per annum local taxes; and that 202. 
is equal to 3} per cent. per annum on the assumed income (of 6002.) of the occupier, 
—and adding the income tax of 23 per cent. per annum (as above e.) the total 
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direct taxes in 1858 would be 6 per cent. per annum on income. In 1860 the 
income tax is 43 per cent, per annum, and therefore, on the basis assumed, the 
direct taxation will be 8 per cent. per annum. 

(3.) In Massachusetts, where direct taxation is exclusively employed, the whole 
amount of State and local taxes does not amount to more than one per cent. per 
annum on tncomes. (See a paper by Dr. Jarvis, Boston, U.S., in Statistical 
Journal, September, 1860). In Massachusetts, and most of the States of the 
American Union, a poll tax of one and a-half dollars (6s.) a head, on males of 16 
and above, is a fundamental part of the fiscal scheme. 

(4.) It is stated in the Circular Letter of 18th April, 1859, by Mr. Thwaites, 
the chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, that in the metropolis it has 
become, in effect, ‘‘ altogether impracticable to raise by means of direct rates” any 
further sums for carrying out even the most urgent public works,—and he gives as 
instances of actual excessive pressure of local rates, in the year 1857—Chelsea, 
where the rate was 6s. 11d. per pound—Shoreditch, 6s. 8d.—Bermondsey, 6s. 6d. 
—Horseleydown, 7s. 10d.—and several others. 

(5.) As regards the extreme difficulty and complexity which attends the levy 
and collection of onerous direct taxes, reference may be made to Mr. Coode’s well- 
known standard Report of 1844 on Local Taxation, in the index of which no less 
than twenty-five pages of small print are occupied with outline headings under the 
three subjects of ‘ Property in respect of which the rate is imposed *”—‘ Persons 
liable to the rate”—and “ Valuation of rateable property.” 

(6.) The following, we believe, are the only articles on which Customs’ duties 
are now payable; the last marked e and s being those on which the duties are 
regulated by the excise or stamp duties on like articles of home produce or manu- 
facture :— 

Arrowroot, biscuit, pearled barley, maccaroni, sago, and other farinaceous 
articles, 43d. per cwt. 

Books, prints, and drawings, per cwt. 16s.; under international copyright, 15s. 

Cocoa, 1d, per lb. ; husks, $d.; paste and chocolate, 2d. 

Coffee, raw, 3d.; roasted, 4d. per Ib. 

Corks, ready made, 3d. per lb., till March 31, 1862. 

Corn, 1s. per quarter ; meal and flour, 43d. per cwt. 

Currants, figs, prunes, raisins, 7s, per cwt. 

Plums, French or dried, 15s. per cwt, 

Cherries (dried), confectionary, preserved fruits, ginger, &c., 2d. per The till 
July 1, 1861. 

Hats or bonnets of chip, straw, horsehair, &c., 1s. 3d. per lb., till March 31, 1861. 

Pepper, 6d. per lb. 

Powder, hair and perfumed, 43d. per ewt. 

Sugar, 12s. 8d. to 18s. 4d.; cane juice, 10s. 4d.; molasses; 5s. per cwt., till 
July 1, 1861. 

Tea, 1s. 6d. per Ib., till July 1, 1861. 

Tobacco, 3s. per Ib. ; manufactured or cigars, 9s.; snuff, 6s. 

Timber, ls., sawn wood 2s. the load; furniture wood, 1s. the ton. 

Wine, 3s. per gal., till Dec. 31., 1860; afterwards, 1s. to 2s. 11d., according to 
strength. 

e. Ale and beer, 20s. the barrel. 

. Hops, 20s. per cwt., till January 1, 1862; afterwards, 15s, 
. Malt, 26s. per quster, 

. Chicory, or other vegetable matter for like use, 6s. per cwt. 
. Paper, 16s. per ewt.; paper hangings, 14s. 

. Spirits, foreign, 10s. Bde colonial, 10s. 2d. per gal. 

. Vinegar, 3d. per gal. 

. Plate—gold, 17s. per oz. ; silver, 1s. 6d. per oz. 

. Cards, playing, 15s. per dozen packs. 

. Dice, 21s. per pair. 
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The Krruct of the Gory Supprres on the ForrigN ExcHaNncEs 
between the Unitep Kinanom and Forrign CountTRIES, and on 
the Priczr of Strver. By Franois JOURDAN. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th February, 1861.] 


In treating statistically the subject of the Foreign Exchanges, it 
has generally been considered sufficient to furnish abstracts from 
the quotations published by those who are engaged in monetary 
transactions of this nature; but such quotations, though adapted to 
mercantile operations dependent merely upon arbitrations or inter- 
national monetary values existing at any one period of time, are 
inefficient when an essential object, as with all statistical inquiry, is 
to lay down accurately periodic fluctuations. In bringing before 
the Society the modifications essential to produce efficient tables 
of the fluctuations in the foreign exchanges, no claim can be laid 
to originality, as it will be shown that nearly fifty years ago the late 
Mr. Ricardo called attention to the necessity of making similar 
corrections before drawing conclusions from the apparent fluctuations 
of different periods. 

The impossibility of deriving correct results from the simple 
collection of facts in their ordinarily accessible form, and the con- 
sequent necessity of submitting these facts to a corrective process, 
rendering the inquiry somewhat complicated, it will be as well to 
explain the causes which give rise to this peculiarity, before laying 
down the plan here adopted for producing exchange tables in a 
correct form. 

The technical term “rate of exchange,” expresses the amount 
of coin receivable in the money of one country against a fixed 
amount of coin in another country: thus the rate of exchange here 
upon Paris is at one period 25 franes 10 centimes, at another 25 francs 
20 centimes :—meaning that at one time 25°10 at another 25°20 are 
receivable against 1/. of our money. And the currency of France © 
being now virtually based upon gold, the difference between 25:10 
and 25°20 is an exact numerical expression of the alteration which 
has occurred in the exchangeable value of the money of each country. 
In those cases, however, where the currencies are different, one 
country adopting silver the other gold as a legal tender, the recorded 
variations in the rates cease to express the real exchange fluctua- 
tions :—for it is apparent that if a rise or fall has taken place in the 
price of silver, any fluctuation that has occurred may be partly 
attributable to this cause:—for instance, if the price of silver advanced 
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from 5s. to 5s. 1d. per oz., the monies of those countries having a 
silver currency would become relatively more valuable than ours, 
and as the rate of exchange expresses the quantity of that silver 
money exchangeable for our pound sterling, the rate would naturally 
decline; in other words, supposing for the moment this rise in the 
price of silver to be the only active influence, the rate of exchange 
would fall inversely as 5s.: 5s. 1d. indicating that so much less foreign 
coin of this enhanced value is equivalent to our pound sterling. It 
is, therefore, necessary to consider the fluctuations recorded upon 
places adopting a silver currency as consisting of two parts,—the first 
part being incidental to any alteration that may have occurred in 
the relative values of gold and silver; the remainder, or second part, 
expressing the real fluctuation, or that which properly concerns a 
variation in the rate of exchange. Therefore to obtain a correct state- 
ment of rates dependent upon both metals, it is necessary when any 
variation has taken place in their relative value, to eliminate so much 
of the recorded fluctuations as arise from this cause. The result will 
then represent the extent of any real fluctuation in the exchange, or 
such as may be said to have its origin in the operations of trade. 

Want of attention to another point of minor importance, renders 
most of the tables hitherto compiled incomplete, these tables giving, 
in some instances, the rates current for Bills payable on demand or 
three days’ sight, and.in other cases at three months date; but to 
express correctly periodic fluctations, the quotations ought, in all 
instances, to be for bills payable at the shorter periods, the variations 
in the rate of discount causing apparent fluctuations when no real 
alteration has taken place; no better illustration can be given of the 
necessity of attention to these points than a reference to an elaborate 
return to Parliament by the Bank of England, which contains the 
rates for bills upon Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Paris, for a series 
of years. Now these rates are given for Amsterdam and Hamburg 
at three months’ date, and for Paris at three days’ sight, and being 
simple extracts from the published courses of exchange, of course 
make no allowance for the varying price of silver; for instance, we 
find Hamburg quoted 18°11¢ (marks and schillings per pound 
sterling), in April, 1852, and in November of the same year 13:7, 
and upon Amsterdam at the same periods, the quotations are respec- 
tively 12°2 and 11:18 (guilders and stivers per pound sterling), 
showing apparently a heavy fall in both instances; but as silver had 
advanced in a greater proportion during the same period, viz. from 
5s. to 5s. lad., the rates at the latter period were virtually rather 
higher, though apparently much lower.* 


* The rates given in this return (220 I., Sess. 2) would lead to the supposition 
that the exchanges on Amsterdam and Hamburg had fallen fully 12 per cent. in 
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It will, doubtless, be perceived that this apparent anomaly arises 
from the currencies of Hamburg and Holland being based upon 
silver ; but, in further illustration of the subject, it may be as well to 
refer to some observations made by Ricardo, in which he says with 
regard to aset of tables prepared about the commencement of the 
century—“ The accuracy of these tables must be admitted or proved 
“ before the conclusions which result from the inspection of them 
“can command assent, but so far from this being the case, their 
“ accuracy is disowned by Mr. Mushet (the author) himself, who 
“ acknowledges the false principle upon which his first tables were 
“ calculated, and accompanies the second edition of his pamphlet 
“ with the following notice :— 

“ ¢T have also corrected this mistake of considering the par to be 
““¢ fixed, because gold being the standard of the money in England, 
“ ¢ and silver in Hamburg, there can be no fixed par between those 
“¢ two countries; it will be subject to all the variations which take 
“¢ place in the relative value of gold and silver—To find the real par 
“ « therefore, we must ascertain what was the relative value of gold and 
“* ¢ solver when the par was fixed, and what is the relative value at the 
**“ time we wish to calculate it. As it is universally admitted that 
“ ¢ gold is the standard measure of value in this country, and that 
“ ¢ silver performs the same office in Hamburg, it is evident that no 
“ ¢ tables can be correct which assume a fixed invariable par, the true 
** “ nar must vary with every variation in the relative value of the two 
* ¢ metals.’’’ Mr. Ricardo goes on to make another objection to these 
tables, and says again, ‘‘ The degree in which the exchange is above 
“ or below par, is calculated by a reference to the prices quoted from 
“ Lloyd’s list. Now invariably have these prices been for bills at 
“two and a-half months, and as the par of exchange is computed 
“from a comparison of the actual value of the coins of the two 
“ countries, payable at the same time in both, and not in one of them 
‘at the end of two and a-half months, an allowance for interest 
‘must be made for this period.” 

From this, it appears that Mr. Ricardo objects to the tables he 
refers to, because, in the first instance, they were prepared without 
reference to the varying price of silver, and when this error was per- 
ceived, the quotations given were always those at two and a-half 
months date, which may, and frequently do, vary, owing to altera- 
tions in the rate of discount, while the rate for bills on demand 
remains the same. | 

In comparing, therefore, periodic rates between this and other 
countries, the most important.element is the metal which forms the 
seven months, but as sever had risen in the mean time as much as 2 per cent. in 


London, it is clear that the decline in the rates is more than accounted for by this 
alteration in the price of silver alone. 
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legal tender for the time being, in the respective countries ;—for 
instance, France and the United States have now Gold currencies, 
while those of Holland, Hamburg, and India are based upon Silver. 
For the purpose of ascertaining our Par of Exchange with countries 
having a Gold standard, it is simply necessary to compeee the ay 
of fine gold in the foreign coin with the quantity in our “ sovereign,”’ 
and if the rate of exchange stands at such a point as to show that 
less fine gold is receivable abroad than is paid here through the 
operation of purchasing a bill upon that foreign country, the rate is 
said to be below par, and the probability of an export of bullion 
varies with the extent of the decline below this par. 

In illustration of this, the 20-franc piece, the present virtual legal 
tender in France, contains 89°617 grains of pure gold, or one franc 
contains 44808 grains ; and our sovereign having 1138 grains of pure 
gold, it follows that there are about the same number of fine gold 
grains in 25 francs, 20 centimes, as in 1/. sterling, in other words the 
fixed par between London and Paris is about 25°20. Nowif the rate 
of exchange here, upon Paris, is quoted below that point, it indicates 
that less than 25°20 are obtainable for every 1/. sterling, and the rate 
is then said to be below par. 

Our par of exchange with those countries where Silver alone is 
admitted as a legal payment is not a similar fixed quantity, but 
fluctuates with the price of silver ;—thus there are 165 grains of pure 
silver.in a rupee; at 5s. per oz. for standard silver, this would be 
equivalent to about 1s. 10zd. of our money, but at 5s. 2d. per oz. it 
would be equivalent to 1s. 11d., consequently the par of exchange 
ranges under these conditions from 1s. 10d. to 1s. 11d., showing 
that when silver is 5s. per oz., it may answer to export it to India 
if the rate for bills is 1s. 1lid., but it would not answer to do so 
if silver were 5s. 2d. per oz. 

Consequently to ascertain the real fluctuations in the case of 
those countries which possess a gold standard, we have merely to 
note the simple rise and fall ;—but to make a fair comparison of the 
periodic fluctuations in our rates upon countries with a silver 
standard, it is necessary to adjust these fluctuations in accordance 
with the varying price of silver. It may be as well to add that 
no ailowance is here made for the percentage charged by different 
governments for converting the raw metal into coin, which occa- 
sionally affects slightly the profit on export, but of course has no 
influence on the main object now in view of obtaining the real 
fluctuations. 

Out of the five places now under review, in two of them, namely, 
France and America, which have gold currencies, we stim there- 
fore, correct results by merely recording the anaes rates es bills 
payable on demand. The other three, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and 
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India, with silver currencies it is proposed to adjust so as to do away 
with the disturbing influence caused by variations in the relative 
value of gold and silver, and to give an estimate of the real fluctua- 
tions which it may be assumed would have arisen had the price of 
silver here remained unaltered, the mode adopted to attain this end 
is to ffx this price at, say, 5s. 2d. per oz., and having ascertained the 
percentage of difference between the price of silver during any given 
period, and this fixed rate of 5s. 2d. per oz., by altering the quoted 
rates in the same proportion, we attain a correct view of the real 
fluctuations that would have occurred during the same period had 
the price of silver been constantly 5s. 2d. per oz. 

This will, perhaps, be made clearer by a reference to the formula 


on which the adjustment is actually based # = — the symbol a 


representing the average price of silver for any given period, R the 
quoted rate of exchange during the same time, S the fixed price 
of 5s. 2d. for silver as now proposed. KR expressing the amount of 
foreign silver coin given in exchange for our sovereign, must always 
rise as a, the average price of silver falls, and vice versd, a succession 
of these equations will therefore distinguish the fluctuations which 
are independent of the value of silver. 

In the followimg table the annual quoted rates for these three 
places are calculated on the basis of 5s. 2d. per oz., and are given in 
parallel columns under the head of computed poeaseomnatit rates. 


























TaBle A. 

Amsterdam. Hamburg. Paris. New Average 

York. Pri 

dik a rice 

a Computed lecinpiiat Computed Sy 

Quoted | VOmPULEET Quoted [VOMPUTETT Quoted | Quoted |VO™PMLCET Quoted aver 
Rates. omtares Rates. J eteares Rates. Rates hg ene. Babes per OZ. 

Glds. Stiv. Glas. Cts. Mks. sgs. we cts.) Frs. cts. | s. d. pe. cts. § Dis. cts. = d, 
1852...) 11 18°68 | 17°652 413 7°00 | 13°120 | 25°280 0°19; 9°688] 4°8466 [5 0°535 
753...) LL 16°12 | 11-713 J 13 4°02 | 13°147 4 25°017] 2 0°59 | 9°684] 4°8927 15 1°514 
1854...) 11 14°48 | 11°630] 13 2°68 | 13°063 | 24°994 11°55 | rotrr1 | 4°8890 75 1°505 
755... 11 16°96 | 11°723 13 4°65 | 13°151 | 25°149 0°74 | 9°600} 4:9000 [5 1°346 
1856...) 11 16°64 | 11°713 $13 5:04 | 13°81 | 25°289 0:20] 9°817]} 4°9031 [5 1°373 
757...4 LL 15°96 | 11°757 713 4°23 | 13°218 | 25°230 0°69 | 9°688] 4°8729 [5 1°786 
1858...) 11 14°88 | 11°632 113 5°10 | 13°193 | 25°090 0°39 | 9°748] 4°8971 15 1°413 
“59... LL 13°78 | 11°695 1 13 3°18 | 13°207 | 25°089 0°49 | 9°807] 4°9064 [5 2°036 





Thus the average quoted rate for Amsterdam in 1852, was 
111868 (guilders and stivers), or 11-984 guilders and cents. per 
pound sterling, and the price of silver 5s. 0°535d., the difference 
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between which and 5:2 being 2°36 per cent., the quotation of 11°934 
for 1852, is consequently reduced 2°36 per cent., and the result 
11:652 in the second column, is a correct estimate of the rate 
upon Holland, had silver been worth 5:2 in 1852. The Hamburg 
annual average rates of exchange are treated in a similar manner. 
With regard to India, that country having absorbed a very large 
quantity of silver during the last ten years, and the flow having 
been chiefly from hence, it is natural to expect that the rates of 
exchange should have been much influenced by the transmission 
of this bullion; it is accordingly found, that the exchanges upon 
India have indicated a great demand for remittances, the price 
charged for bills having frequently been sufficiently over the intrinsic 
value of the rupee as to cover the expenses of transmitting specie, 
including insurance and loss of interest during transit ; these 
expenses forming of course the natural limits which the fluctuations 
in the rate of exchange between any two countries can never per- 
manently exceed. A considerable portion of this silver has come 
from France, where, owing to the existence of a double standard, the 
fall in the value of gold compared with silver, has rendered the 
former metal the more advantageous tender in payment, and gold 
has extensively replaced the silver coin taken for export to the 
East. 

Before the Indian mutiny, when income and expenditure were 
more happily balanced than at present, the East India Company 
had to draw Bills upon the Presidencies against disbursements made 
in this country, and the rates charged were a fair index of the demand 
for remittances ; and although these drafts were issued at 60 days’ 
sight, they may be more fairly considered as representing the short 
exchange, the preference given to the Company’s paper enabling 
them to obtain an exceptional rate amounting to about one farthing 
per rupee above what first-class commercial bills could be obtained 
at.* Since the mutiny, however, instead of having to receive money 
from India, large sums representing the excess of expenditure beyond 
the requisite disbursements here, have had to be remitted by Govern- 
ment; and although rates are still advertised at which drafts are 
issued, the rates are fixed so high as virtually to exclude remitters, 
the insignificant amounts actually drawn being merely obtained by 
parties not sufficiently conversant with exchange operations to pre- 
vent them from incurring unnecessary loss. The rates since 1857 
are therefore derived from the quotations for first-class bills, and the 
annual averages are computed in the parallel column on the basis of 


* The quotations given for India from 1852 to 1856 inclusive, are those 
charged by the Last India Company upon Bengal, except during a portion of 1855, 
when the rate was raised so high that the Company were virtually out of the 
market as drawers of bills. 
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5°2 per oz., in accordance with the principle adopted for the other 
countries with silver currencies. 

The last column gives the rate in New York for bills at sight 
upon London. In consequence of the exchange operations with 
America being almost exclusively conducted on the other side of the 
Atlantic, any attempt to give the rate here upon New York could 
only have been an estimate derived from the rates quoted there upon 
London; and as there could be little, if any, advantage in this, our 
object being chiefly to ascertain comparative rates, the quotations 
given are those derived from New York. The par of exchange, 
owing to both countries having a gold currency, is easily ascer- 
tained,—the number of grains fine in the eagle of ten dollars 
is 232, and the grains in our sovereign being 118, it follows that 
about dollars 4°87 are equal to our pound sterling, which is nearly 
equivalent to 1093, according to the mode adopted in America of 
estimating the exchange at a fluctuating percentage on the nominal 
value of 4s. 6d. per dollar. 

Recapitulating the chief heads of the inquiry up to the present 
point, it will be perceived that the mode adopted in the collation of 
these tables, and which might be extended to future statistics on the 
same subject, is firstly, to ascertain in all cases the rates for short 
bills, these quotations sufficing for countries with gold currencies, 
such as France and the United States, but which, if adopted without 
modification for places having s¢lver currencies, are shown to be mis- 
leading; and to obviate this it is proposed, in those cases where the 
currency is based upon silver, to give, in addition to the current 
quotations, computed rates, which being estimated on a fixed basis 
are such as it may fairly be concluded would have existed had 
silver not varied from the price of 5s. 2d. per oz., in other words, 
adopting a fixed par, and enabling the real fluctuations, or those 
dependent on the course of trade, to be distinguished from the 
apparent fluctuations or those derived from the usual price currents. 

A further alteration, though one of mere detail, provides that the 
Indian and American rates shall be stated in rupees and dollars per 
pound sterling, instead of shellings and pence per rupee or dollar; one 
advantage of this alteration is, that the higher quotations upon these 
places then correspond as in the case of Amsterdam, Hamburg, and 
Paris, with what are called favourable rates, and vice versd, and 
enables the fluctuations to be more clearly set forth by putting them 
in the following form— 
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Taste B. 

Ratio of Fluctuation Average | Average 

in the Foreign Rates of Exchange. pagion RE 
Years Bank of 

A -| Ham- : ; N ; Eng- | England 

dam. | burg, | Paris. | India. | yoy Totals. ae 

Mins. Pr. cnt. 
| eer 997 .| 997..| 1006 992 g91 | 4983 | 20°7 24 
cc ee ee 1002 | 999 | 995 | 991 | 1001 | 4988 | 17°4 3% 
LL eae ome eae aes 995 | 993 | 994 | 1035 | rooo | 5017 | 13°9 54 
on 1003 | 999 | 1000 | 983 | 1002 | 4987 14°3 4t 
POGOe tecccersoee sce: 1002 | 1002 | 1006 | 1005 | 10037} 5018 | T1°2 5f 
OC ene oe ere 1006 | 1004 | 1004 | 992 997 | 5003 10°1 63 
We Se etesorcansesege 995 | 1002 | 998 | 998 | 1902 | 4995 | 17°7 34 
MO Se ocdestadtceks: 1000 | 1003 | 998 | 1004 | 1004 | 5009 | 17°9 25 


Note.—Table B is constructed as follows :—The number 1000 stands in each 
case for the mean or average rate of the eight years 1852-59. Upon Amsterdam, 
for example, the mean of the quotations set forth in Table A, col. 2, is 11-690, 
consequently this stands for 1000 in Table B, and the rate in the same column for 
1852, which is 11°652, being 3°8 cents. or ‘03 per cent. lower than the average of 
the eight years is represented in Table B by 997. The quotation for 1853 is found 
to be 11°713, or ‘02 per cent. above the mean, and is consequently represented by 
1002, the ratio 997: 1002 expressing the extent of the fluctuation that occurred in 
the average rates for the respective years 1852 and 1853. 





In this Table (B) the fluctuations in Table A are represented by 
the variation above or below the number 1000, which is adopted as a 
datum line or average of the computed comparative rates for the eight 
years under consideration. If the totals (col. 6) representing the 
collective fluctuations of the five places in this table are compared 
with the average annual amount of Bullion held by the Bank, it will 
be seen at once that on the whole the higher rates have coincided 
with low averages of bullion and vice versd. On reference to the 
annexed statement— 




















TaBLe C, 
Ratios r 
Gents of Fluctuation in aPABS 
‘ Foreign Bullion in Bank 
Rates of Exchange. of England. 
(Millions.) 
1852-53-58-59 oe. 4994 18 °4 


1854-55-56-57  w..scsesee 5006 12°4 
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it will be perceived that in the four years 1854, 1855, 1856, and 
1857, when the Bullion averaged 12°4 millions, the average 
aggregate of these exchanges was 5006;—in 1852, 1853, 1858, 
and 1859, when the Bullion averaged 18°4 millions, the average 
was 4994 ;—and although the rates are not invariably high when 
the bullion is low, there is in no case any indication of that pressure 
in the form of lower exchanges, which is generally expected to coin- 
cide with a diminution in the bullion at the bank. 

To investigate this somewhat further it is now proposed to 
examine the fluctuations in the Huropean rates, with reference 
to the estimated amount of gold and silver Exported and Imported. 
A parliamentary return printed in 1858, gives the amount of gold 
imported into Europe during the years 1852, 18538, 1854, 1855, 
and 1856, at 100°9 millions,* and the French author Levasseur 
states that during the same period 96:1 millions were imported into 
England, and 4°4 into France. As European places receive, probably, 
only a limited quantity, except through England and France, the two 
estimates may be considered nearly to correspond. With regard to 
silver the same parliamentary return gives the import for these five 
years as an aggregate of 21:8 millions. Levasseurt estimates it much 
higher or about 31°7 millions. The proportionate amount for each year 
would, however, be nearly the same, whichever estimate is taken as 
correct, and the smaller amount is adopted here as the assumed 
import. With regard to the amount exported from Europe, the great 
drain has, of course, been of silver to the East, this appears to have 
amounted during the eight years up to the end of 1859 to 75 millions, 
the gold sent to the same quarter having been 6°5 millions. The 
gold exported to other places out of Europe averaged about 
2°4 millions annually. In the following Table (D), the figures for 
the years 1852, 1858, 1854, 1855, 1856, and 1857, are obtained from 
the parliamentary paper alluded to above;—the estimate for the 
years 1858 and 1859, from the third and fourth report on the 
Customs ;—the requisite addition for the other European countries 
during these two years being calculated from the average of the six 
preceding years, and the published exports from the Mediterranean 





* The estimate given in this return is for the seven years 1851 to 1857 
inclusive, and reckons the increase in the European stock of Bullion during that 
period at 80°7 millions, from this is deducted 9°6 millions for the year 1851, which 
is not included here, leaving 71°1 millions as the addition for the six years 1852 
to 1857. 

tT “ La Question de l’Or,” by E. Levasseur, 1858, 
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ports. It must be understood that this return is exclusive of the 
gold and silver produced in Hurope.* 














TaB.Le D, 
Estimated Ratios of 
. Average Sats 
Years reesiuad in| Ballion in Bank | eee ea 
Europe. WM ee Rates of Exchange. 
(Millions.) a (Millions.) : 
TSI) Hanae 3°4 10°1 3014 
JOO kecaeaiotas 69 179 3001 
ESTOS. seas.2- 10°0 11 °2 3010 
Sd Oa? osaca 12°9 14°3 3002 
TSS Zi ccsasccesss 11°3 20°7 3000 
OO et bagiec 16 °2 177 2995 
FS Dic sieasstse 14°5 17°4 2996 
TOAD ac cnte FS" 13°9 2982 





On examining this table it is apparent that some connection exists 
between the amount of bullion retained in Europe, and the tendency 
of the exchanges here, the highest rates occurring when least bullion 
is retained, the lowest when the largest estimated addition is made 


.* The amount of bullion retained in Europe is estimated as shown in the 
foliowing table :— 





Imports from Producing Countries. Exports to Places out of Europe. 

Years Paw Taare tps SO i eee Me ee ee 

Gold. Silver. Total. Gold. Silver. Total. Retained. 

"| Mittions. | Millions. | Millions. | Miltions. | Millions. | Mittions. | Millions. 
PODS 255 15 ‘2 | 19::9 6 °0 26 8°6 Tico 
YOO Pos casss: 22 °4 4°4 26 ‘8 6°7 56° {taro 14.°5 
1854. ........ 22.1 4°2 26°3 2d si Oise 7ie 19°O 
i 19<9 34 236 2°8 79 10°7 ¥2°9 
$S5604.205..: 21°3 4°8 26°1 2°0 14 16°1 10 °O 
Ges mostixets 21°4 vas 25°5 2°0 20 22°] ae 
BOOO* cocci: 20°0 Eh | 23 °7 1°8 oe 7°5 16 °2 
CHO teas 20 °0 5°5 25°5 3652 18 °6 6°9 


The amounts of gold and silver imported (cols. 1 and 2) up to 1857, are derived 
from the Parl. Paper, No. 381. For the years 1858 and 1859, from the report on 
the Customs of Imports into the United Kingdom, adding 1-2 millions as probable 
arrivals at other Europeans ports. The sé/ver exported is taken from the annual 
circular issued by Mr. Low of the silver shipped to the East; the exports of silver 
to other quarters are but trifling in amount, and considered as balanced by 
excluding the silver arriving at other European ports. The Gold exported out of 
Europe is estimated at an average of 1°5 millions in addition to the Eastern remit- 
tances, except for the years 1852 and 1853, when large quantities of coin were sent 
to Australia. 
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to the European stock; and if taken in series of two years the 
Fluctuations will be found, as in Table E, to follow in regular inverse 
ratio with the quantities of bullion retained. 























TasLE E. 
Estimated Ratios of 
Years Bullion retained Fluctuation in the 
fs in Continental 
Europe. Rates of Exchange. 
(Millions.) 
1854 and T8593) cccccccees. 16°77 2989 
LOSS 55 PBS? sic. 13°7 2997 
L355" 35" MOSO toes 11°5 3006 
LS OG cc) MOO Os venccchwesas ye 3008 





The special feature attaching to the fluctuations set forth in 
the preceding Table (E) appears to be sufficiently established to 
warrant further investigation, more especially with reference to 
the large increase that has taken place during the same period 
in our metallic circulation. On this point Mr. Weguelin stated 
to the Committee on Bank Acts, in 1857, that our circulation 
was supposed then to be equal to about 50 millions sterling, and 
to have increased 30 per cent. in the previous six years; looking 
to the fact that 50 millions were actually coined in ten years, 
up to the end of 1859, it would appear probable that this esti- 
mate is too low. Levasseur, the French author before alluded to, 
considers the metallic circulation in England to have amounted to 
60 Millions in 1848, and reckons the addition to the end of 1856, at 
40 Millions ; this, on the other hand, is most likely an over-estimate. 
But in either case, for the sake of the present argument, it can be 
affirmed that in the absence of heavy drains of bullion, England has 
been the emporium of large additional quantities of gold, which must, 
to some extent, have had a tendency to raise the value of other com- 
modities. Under the influence therefore of a large increase in the 
circulation, an excess of imports would naturally ensue until prices 
were again nearer a level. Without asserting that this is the sole cause 
of the phenomenon, it is clear that if imports were thus stimulated, 
it would affect the exchanges as seen in the present table. For 
instance, if 18 Millions of gold, arriving from the producing countries, 
_ were retained in Europe, 10 Millions or more would probably repre- 
sent our share ; and supposing this to raise prices for a time, imports 
being stimulated, while exports were diminished, the rates would 
naturally fall ; and assuming the fall to arise from this cause, it would 
properly bear some proportion to the amount of gold retained in 


a ae ee ee ae 
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Europe. In this light it would seem that the main leverage acting 
at present upon the exchanges, proceeds from the gold arriving from 
the producing countries. Of that gold a quantity surprisingly equal 
in its annual amount reaches the shores of Europe, the largest share 
coming to England. If at the time of its arrival an active demand 
exists for export out of Europe, it goes immediately to supply the 
void, and generally after having been exchanged for continental 
silver. If no such demand exists much appears to be absorbed into | 
the English currency, its action influencing increased imports and 
low continental exchanges. 

Recurring to the fact that lower exchanges in general occur coin- 
cidently with high bullion returns, and vice versd, it is probable that 
this appears an anomaly because a diminution of our reserve is 
almost invariably supposed to arise from an efflux to other countries, 
and that by raising the rate of discount which always brings back 
bullion, this gold is recovered by an increase of exports. That this 
opinion, however, is to a great extent a fallacy, would appear for the 
following reasons :— 

1st. A partial suspension of business invariably ensues when any 
stringent measures are adopted by the Bank of England, that is to 
say, our exports are not, as a rule, increased under such circum- 
stances. 

2nd. A comparison of the estimated amounts retained in Europe, 
with the average amount of bullion in the bank, as seen in Table D, 
shows that these totals are quite independent of one another, and 
that the relatively large exports of bullion which occur when least is 
retained in Europe, do not necessarily affect the amount of bullion in 
the bank coffers. 

3rd. Recent panics have indicated a simultaneous diminution in 
the reserves of bullion at all the great centres of commerce. 

On the strength of these cumulative facts, it appears tolerably 
clear that an adverse condition of Bullion Reserves during the years 
now under review, is traceable, not so much to the balance of trade 
being against any one country, as to some universal cause acting 
simultaneously and sympathetically upon the principal trading 
communities. 

The leading monetary event of the last ten years, namely, the 
large produce of Gold in Australia and California, has doubtless 
introduced many novel features; but a further analysis of the pro- 
blems presented by this addition to the former stock of precious 
metals, is beyond the province of the present paper. The facts now 
brought forward appear, however, to establish the fact that as far as 
relates to one of the most important practical questions, the posi- 
tion of the Reserves at the chief entrepdts of commerce, we must 
no longer confine our view to the trade of any one country, or 
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content ourselves when considering an unexpected drain from the 
bank, with resting its solution upon the vague, and perhaps, there- 
fore, generally adopted phrase of an unfavourable condition of the 
foreign exchanges, but study these fluctuations in bullion reserves, 
more with reference to the general condition of trade, as influenced 
at present by a large increase in the circulating medium. To throw 
much light upon this problem, including as it does the general effect 
of the gold discoveries, and their special influence upon the rate 
of interest and national reserves, except through the media of facts, 
would be expected by few, and least of all by the statist; and as a 
contribution to this end, the present tables are offered, and it is 
proposed to continue them in the Society’s Journal for the sake 
of future reference in their present form, or with such improvements 
as may be suggested. As, however, Silver is quite as universal a 
standard of value in other countries as gold, the question of the 
relative value of the two metals becomes of considerable importance, 
more especially with reference to the large proportionate increase in 
the quantity of gold, and it is, therefore, proposed to close the 
present remarks with a few observations based on the fluctuations 
in the Price of Silver during the last ten years. 

It is somewhat singular that the effect of the vast increase in 
the supply of gold has hitherto been such, that the fact of any 
depreciation with reference to the value of other commodities, is 
denied by many competent authorities; this question cannot, of 


TABLE F, 






















Average Exports of Silver to the Hast. 
Years. Price of Silver = = 
Bars, Standard. From England, | ae Ports. 
£ | £ 
ot) | ae 4 11:987 vr = 
59 RTS PF 5 0°988 1,716,000 — 
BEDE aia: & O53 2,630,238 — 
See 6 -L:3)4 4,710,665 848,362 
PSOE Sccec 5 1°505 3,132,003 1,451,014 
Ce 5 3:346 6,409,889 1,524,240 
PEO we cicetacre eo Tsre 12,118,985 1,989,916 
AY Bas 5 1°786 16,795,232 3,350,689 
Uc ee Oo 4S 4,784,923 911,043 
I daca 5 2°036 14,682,671 1,521,970 
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course, be conclusively decided by a reference to the price of silver 
alone, as other causes, such as diminished production, or increased 
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demand for silver, might make it more valuable; but looking at the 
annual averages in the table below, the evidence afforded appears to 
favour the opinion that the rise is mainly attributable to a deprecia- 
tion in the value of gold. Inthe first place, the rise has been gradual, 
the years 1850 and 1851 give an average of 5s. -}d. per oz.,—1852 and 
1853 an average of 5s. 1d..—1854 and 1855 an average of 5s. 13d.,— 
1856 and 1857 an average of 5s. 13d.,—1858 and 1859 an average of 
5s. lid. The average for the five years previous to 1850, may be 
taken at about 4s. 113d., and the argument that the rise has been 
caused by the increased demand for export to the East, does not 
appear tenable if examined in connection with the actual amounts 
exported in each year. Previous to 1851 the exports to India and 
China were not so regularly reported as at present; in that year 
the amount exported was only 1,716,100/., consequently before the 
export had attained dimensions of any magnitude, a rise in silver had 
been established to the extent of nearly 2 per cent.; in 1852 and 
1853 the exports for the two years were 7°3 millions,—in 1854 and 
1855. 9:5 millions, the excess of 1854 and 1855 over the two pre- 
ceeding years was therefore only 2°2 millions, and yet the price 
rose about 2 per cent. In 1856 and 1857 the exports amounted to 
the enormous total of 28°9 millions, in two years, an increase of 
nearly nineteen millions as compared with the two previous years, 
yet silver did not rise quite 4 per cent. The amount sent out during 
the two years 1858 and 1859 was only 19°4 millions, or nine millions 
and a half less than during the two preceding years, but in silver a 
further rise was established of nearly ¢ per cent. These facts show 
that the chief advance occurred before silver was sent away in large 
quantities to India; and though temporary fluctuations have since 
ensued, a steady rise has been developed, which appears independent 
of the demand for India, as the fluctuations in the price are seen not 
to accord at all with the quantities exported. 

That silver has risen about 4 per cent., and that this rise is not 
caused by the demand for export, seems demonstrable from the facts 
here given; a depreciation in the value of gold appears, therefore, 
the only reason that can fairly be assigned for the advance which has 
taken place in the price of silver during the last ten years. Whether . 
the actual depreciation in the value of gold has exceeded this per- 
centage, the available supply from France moderating, as imagined 
by M. Chevalier, the rise in silver, is a question which it is not now 
necessary to discuss, but it is important to observe, that the point at 
which it first becomes profitable to export silver from France in 
exchange for gold, is, owing to the nature of their double standard, 
when silver here is worth 5s. 1d. per oz.; and it is remarkable that 
the price has been much steadier since it attained this point, only 
rising since, in such measure as might be expected from the increasing 
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difficulty of procuring coin from a source which it may reasonably 
be expected is now beginning to fail. 

The preceding tables were compiled before the close of last year, 
and the figures only extend to the end of 1859, the present pressure 
upon the money market renders it of interest to add some further 
particulars. 

The Gold arriving from the producing countries in 1860 was 
less than for some years past; but on the other hand the exports of 
Silver to the East, notwithstanding the Chinese War, have been on 
a comparatively moderate scale. The Continent, however, appears to 
have absorbed more bullion than ustal—the result being that more 
has been exported than imported in 1860—and in this respect the 
year forms an exception to any in the last decade, except perhaps 
1857. The average amount of bullion in the Bank of England last 
year (1860) was 15-25 Millions, and the average rate of discount 
41 per cent., being in each case very nearly the average of the nine 
preceding years. 

The perturbed condition of the money market during the last 
two months of the year (1860) indicates the presence of the distine- 
tive feature already commented upon, as peculiar to late years in the 
existence of a simultaneous drain of bullion from the Banks of 
England and France. 
























































TABLE G. 

Average Average Rate Average Average Rate 

Years. Amount of Discount, of Amount of of 
Bullion in Bank Bauk Bullion in Bank Discount 

of England. of England. of France. Bank of France. 

Millions. Pr. cnt. pr. an. Millions. Pr. ent. pr. an. 
VSG 2 iwevnsapedracgites 20°7 h Pe ea 3% 
USD ‘spleeeece roete 17°4 33 18°o 3 
A cscs ae lo-9 53 16 °2 4% 
SD Bovine eeeceeees 14°3 4% 13.6 43 
CO) ba ccasaMiascte Sek 11°2 St 9 ‘Oo 3 
NOG. Ssoctbcentsatesn sash 10°1 62 9°2 62 
i) ete St eee WY | 34 18 °4 34 
1s)! ee eee ee 17 °9 2% 22.9 35 
MDL Svkcroteovanere 152 41 29°O 33 
Average of nine years 15 °4 4-5 16°47 44 





The remarkable sympathy which exists in the annual average 
reserves of the Banks of England and France, is best evidenced by 
putting the above returns in series of two years. If grouped 1 in this 
way, it appears that to end of 1859 the fluctuations in the average 
amount of bullion held by each Bank. have invariably followed in 
the same order ; this will be seen by the subjoined table :— 
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TasLe H. 
Average Average Average Rate Average Rate 
Amount of Amount of of Discount, of 
Years. Builion in Bank | Bullion in Bank Bank Discount, 
of England, of France of England, | Bank of France, 
in Two Years. in Two Years. in Two Years. in Two Years. 
Millions. Millions. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
£S52;and: 1859 24052 19 °3 Dae’ 24 335 
TEDD. (59: LSOS: vcctiaects 17 °5 13 °2 oye aa 
$954.53. V855 jeacisccie 14:1 14°9 4) 4g 
ES56. 25 1S57 oo .0tes. 10°97 67% 62 6 





It will also be found that in the case of the Bank of England, the 
rate of Discount has been constantly maintained inversely as the 
stock of Bullion, and although the same does not hold good with 
reference to the Bank of France, the deviation is not of sufficient 
importance to show that the administrators of that Bank have acted 
upon unsound principles in regulating the rate of discount ;—for it 
must be borne in mind that it was illegal to charge a higher rate 
than 6 per cent. prior to 1857, and that from this circumstance it 
was impossible to restrict discounts at the time of the greatest pres- 
sure in 1856, except by limiting the term or number of days which 
the Bills brought for discount had to run. 

It would seem that the Average Bullion held by the Bank of 
England during the nine years to the end of 1860, has been 
15°4 Millions, and the average rate of discount 4,5, per cent.; the 
Average amount of Bullion held by the Bank of France, including 
the Branches during the same period, has been 16°7 Millions, and 
the rate of discount 44 per cent. The Bullion in the Bank of 
France on the 10th January, 1861, was about 14 Millions, while our 
return for the Bank of England gave but little over 12 Millions; this 
appears to indicate that the pressure has been somewhat more 
severe here than in France, a fact of which there is but little doubt, 
as the rate of discount which was raised almost simultaneously at 
both Banks to 7 per cent., has since been lower in the open market 
in Paris than in London; but on the other hand, the comparatively 
favourable position of the Bank of France is counteracted by the 
undue preponderance of silver, of which the reserve now consists. 

While the above figures show, therefore, a generally cautious 
policy on the part of the Bank of France, they appear to justify two 
remarks of some significance ;— the jirst being, that the proper regu- 
lator of the rate of interest is the Reserve of Bullion in hand, and that 
timely attention to this point is as indispensable as it is beneficial ; 
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—the second, pointing to the inadvisability of retaining, as by law in 
France, both silver and gold (in the fixed proportion of 154 silver to 
1 gold) as optional in payment to any amount. Gold being now the 
cheaper medium for discharging debts has, in consequence, been 
adopted as the leading currency; but it can scarcely be doubted, 
apart from the other difficulties which surround this change in the 
law, that if the silver coins of France were reduced in value, passing, 
as they do with us, as tokens, and only legal for the payment of small 
sums, the amount of silver in circulation would largely increase ; and 
an equal amount of gold being thus released from circulation, would 
naturally flow back to the Bank, palliating without, of course, 
altogether obviating a pressure like the present one. 

These observations may perhaps be considered as an additional 
testimony, supported by facts, that commercial legislation should rest 
upon a sound and reasonable basis; and that all such unhealthy 
expedients as purchasing gold at a premium, or attempting to restrict 
the rate of interest, may be safely and for ever discarded. 
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1.—Jntroduction. 


As a sequel to my paper on the Revenue of the United Kingdom, I 
venture to bring before the Society some observations on the public 
expenditure. A difficult task it is to form a correct view of the 
incidence of taxation, and to arrive at correct conclusions as to the 
best methods of levying taxes, with any hope of apportioning 
the national burdens justly and equitably among all classes of 
society. But equally, if not more difficult, it is to consider how far 
we may, without imperilling our national existence, and without 
disregarding the calls of an advancing civilization, economize that 
portion of public resources which is devoted to State purposes. And 
if any attempt to estimate the prospective produce of taxes has been 
regarded as exceeding the limits of pure statistics, how much more 
would it be so considered were I to speculate on the probable course 
of the public expenditure, and lay before you figures, the realization 
of which would essentially depend on extraneous influence and on 
contingencies wholly beyond our power of control? Nevertheless, 
in this, asin other branches of statistical inquiry, the past may aid us 
much as a guide for the future; and if we take under review a suffi- 
ciently lengthened period, and examine what we have expended in 
times of war as well as in times of peace, our anticipations of the 
future may be founded on the surest basis, and embrace the most 
unforeseen emergencies. Indeed I regard it as a primary object in 
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statistical science to show, by inductive reasoning from past experi- 
ence, what is the goal towards which we are advancing, and it is by 
pursuing this method of inquiry, that we shall best render the 
labours of our Society useful to the financier, the politician, and the 
student generally. 

A general view of the finances of the United Kingdom exhibits 


the following striking facts :-— 





I1.— United Kingdom. 
(A.)—Revenue and Expenditure, 1800-59. 
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Net Amount Amount 
Years. War, Peace. of Taxes of Deficiency. Excess. 
Received. Expenditure. 
£ £ = £ 
1800-16 ....| War 51,000,000 | 74,500,000 | 23,500,000 os 
717-20 ....| Peace 53,000,000 | 54,500,000 1,500,000 a 
721-30 .. as 55,000,000 | 55,000,000 — — 
731-40 .. - 48,000,000 | 51,000,000 | 3,000,000 — 
741-50 .. rd 57,000,000 | 56,000,000 — 1,000,000 
751-60 ....| War and peace | 60,500,000 | 63,300,000 | 2,800,000 aoe 
1851 Peace 92,000,000 | 49,500,000 -- 2,500,000 
"52 Pat 53,000,000 | 51,900,000 — 2,000,000 
"Do Be 54,000,000 | 51,000,000 | 3,000,000 a 
754 ‘3 57,000,000 | 60,000,000 | 3,000,000 coo 
130 War 63,000,000 | 84,000,000 | 21,000,000 — 
ZOO sae, a 68,006,000 | 78,c0c,000 | 10,000,000 — 
74 4 Os, we : ane 66,000,090 | 66,000,000 _— — 
mutiny.... 
758 War 62,009,000 | 61,000,000 —— 1,000,000 
759 59 62,000,000 | 64,000,000 2,000,000 — 
60 MS 67,500,000 | 68,000,000 500,000 — 





This tabular review of our finances shows :— 
That during the great struggle with France, the expenditure 
exceeded the revenue by 23,500,000. a-year, to meet which, loans 
were contracted representing a funded debt of nigh 320,000,0002. 
That on the restoration of peace, little by little, from 1817 to 
1830, the revenue and expenditure were equalized. 
That in the following decennium the finances of the nation again 
left an average deficit of nearly 3,000,000/. per annum. 
That in the period of 1841-50, owing to the imposition of the 
income tax by Sir Robert Peel, the public finances were improved, 
and some surplus was realized. | 
That it so continued till 1853, after which the Russian war, the 
mutiny in India, and the China war have produced a considerable 
deficit, which if thrown on the whole decennium, 1851-60, produces 
an average deficit of 3,000,0002. per annum. 
Nor have the finances of other nations been much better for 
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many years past. In France, for the entire period from 1830 to 
1854, there was an average annual deficiency of revenue of about 
4,000,0007. Some improvement has, it is true, been introduced in 
late years, but it has been effected by means of enormous additions to 
the public debt. The finances of Austria have become chronically 
disordered. An average deficiency of 10,000,000/. a-year is a con- 
dition which no country can bear long; and the same might be 
said of other countries. That nations, whose resources are limited, 
and whose political institutions are feebly maintained, should 
often be under the necessity of resorting to loans, we may well 
imagine; but that the United Kingdom should have been unable to 
pay yearly its own expenses seems very extraordinary, especially when 
we consider how much the capital of the nation has increased within 
the last sixty years. In my paper on the Distribution and Produc- 
tiveness of Taxes, read before the Society in January, 1860, I have 
shown, that whilst in 1801 the wealth of the United Kingdom was 
estimated at 1,800,000,000/. or 1127. per head, the same in 1858 was 
estimated at 6,000,000,000/. or 2067. per head; and that whilst the 
income of the population in 1800 was estimated at 147. 7s. per head, 
in 1858 it was estimated at 207. 15s. per head. I have shown also, 
that whilst in 1801-10 the taxes of the country absorbed 25 per cent. 
of the national income, in 1859 the portion absorbed was only 10 per 
cent. That the population nigh doubled within these sixty years, 
from 16,000,000 in 1800, to 30,000,000 in 1860; and that whilst in 
1801-10 the proportion paid per head was 31. 7s., in 1851-58 it was 
27, 2s. 1d. per head only. With facts such as these before us, it is 
impossible not to arrive at the conclusion that it has been want of 
will, rather than want of means, that has prevented this country from 
supplying whatever amount has been necessary for the exigencies of 
the State. In so doing, however, we fail in one of the primary con- 
ditions in the compact between the nation and the state, the Govern- 
ment incurring yearly a certain amount of expenditure voted by the 
representatives of the nation, on the understanding that taxes of a 
somewhat equal amount may be annually paid ; and it is only because 
the people perform this duty grudgingly and sparingly, that the 
Government is compelled to resort to loans. As a matter of fact, 
the lesson we draw from the experience of the last sixty years is that 
this country is quite willing to pay a limited amount of taxes varying 
from 50,000,000/. to 60,000,0007. per annum, but that whenever an 
extraordinary effort has been required, whether to meet the expenses 
of a war, or to provide for an indemnity to slave owners, or to meet 
the distress caused by the potato failure, a loan has invariably become 
necessary. An attempt has indeed been made to repay the loans 4 
the Russian war, but one instaiment only hag been paid, and we hay 
since contracted a new loan for the fortifications. 
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The public expenditure for the year ending 31st December, 1860, 
exclusive of payment for collection of revenue, has amounted to 
68,000,000/., divided as follows :-— 





£ 
Interest of National Debt ........ 27,000,000 _........ 40 per cent. 
Arm 14,000,000 
EF { J sccessscdoeevenseesscveecres ’ Dae Gee ee 44 
Ca se ie ene eek ne 13,000,000 . 
CUaG, WON - sen essterncaieaseneaieseson 3,300,000 
Civil list and court charges ........ 10,700,000. csecssse Poy 
£68,000,000 100-5; 
EE =e 


Here we have the important fact, that the sum expended for the 
civil government in this country bears the smallest proportion to all 
other items, Parliament is always penurious, and extremely unwil- 
ling to pass any votes for the civil services. The salaries are screwed 
down to the minimum ; all expenses for education, health, or improve- 
ments, are looked into with the most jealous eye; but the war 
expenditure, however large, seldom finds an objector. Whilst in a 
very few nights, and with the most unanimous consent, 10,000,0002. 
or 20,000,0007. are voted for the army and navy, the votes for 
the civil service are struggled through in a most disheartening 
manner. 

As compared with other countries, the distribution of our 
expenditure exhibits a striking contrast. 


(B.)—Proportional Expenditure for Public Debt, Forces, and Civil Government, 





1859. 
Zz Per Interest of Per 2. Per 
War. Penk Debt. Cent, | Miscellaneous. Cant. Total. 
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£ £ £ 











£ 
United Kingdom | 30,300,000 44 | 27,900,000 40 10,700,000 16 | 68,000,000 — 
United States ....| 8,000,900 47 2,000,000 ll 7,000,000 42 117,000,000 — 


Portugal’..42%:;.. 800,000 | 26 700,000 | 24 1,500,000 | 50 3,000,000 — 
Spain, scacseisegsoves 4,700,000 23 5,600,000 29 9,200,000 48 19,500,000 
Astras. <c..caess 11,000,000 32 § 10,000,000 29 13,000,000 39 | 34,000,000 
FPran@es |, ccisssecdeos 19,000,000 26 23,000,000 od 31,000,000 43 73,000,000 
Prussitiiven-contsco 5.000,000 27 2,400,000 12 13,700,000 61 19,500,000 
Russia..dccasrcerns: 15,000,000 34 5,000,000 1] 24.5CO0,000 55 | 44,000,000 





_In examining these statistics, however, we must of course 
remember that many things which in this country are promoted by 
private efforts and voluntary contributions, are, in other countries, 
entirely supported by the State; and that many things which in this 
country are defrayed by local or municipal funds, in other countries 
are paid by the Imperial Government. Still after making all allow- 
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ances, it is a remarkable fact that so little of the public expenditure 
of the United Kingdom is really spent in good and _ beneficent 
objects. 

Of the three leading branches of expenditure, viz., the interest 
of the debt, the forces, and the civil charges, the first 1s subject to 
little change from year to year; the second is regulated mainly by 
the character of our political relations; and the third, embracing 
the whole expense of internal government, collection of the revenue, 
administration of justice, &c., is made up of a vast variety of small 
items, some of which are uncontrolable, and others are the necessary 
results of the increased resources, influence, and power, of the 
United Kingdom. 


TI.— Army Expenditure. 


The Army Expenditure first claims our attention. Of the 
15,000,000/. required for that service, nearly the half goes in pay, 
allowances, provisions, fuel, clothing, &c.; about a third in warlike 
stores, fortifications, barracks, wages of artificers, &c.; and the 
remainder in rewards for military services, pensions, kc. As the 
pay and allowances of the force constitute the great bulk of this 
expenditure, we shall first inquire into the number of men we have 
to provide for, and then enter into the other charges included in the 
army estimates. Since the commencement of the present century, 
the British army has been as follows :— 


(C.)\—Average Force of the British Army, 1800-59. 





Years. Peace, War. Home. Colonies. Militia. Volun- Amount 

















teers. Voted. 

es 
1800-15 ....| War 144,000 | 59,000 | 69,000 | 320,000 | 25,000,000 
716-20 ....| Peace 72,000| 49,000; — 66,000 | 13,000,000 
oo oe 51,000} 38,000;  — 56,000 | 9,200,000 
PAO. |. 5 53,000] 43,000; — 27,000 | 8,200,000 
"aN -50- 1 93 70,000) 46,000; — 16,000 | 9,000,000 
I-53 oc. eae 84,500 | 46,000 | — 14,500 | 9,200,000 
54-58 ....| War 88,000] 44,000; — 15,000 | 16,500,000 
S9G0 =). ,, 88,000 | 44,000; — 15,000 | 15,000,000 
60-61 ....| 5, 100,000 | 45,000 | — | 150,000 | 14,800,000 
’61-62 ....| Peace 101,000 | 45,000 | — | 150,000 | 14,600,000 





As compared with the Armies of other countries, on a peace foot- 
ing, as given in the Almanack of Gotha for 1861, the British will 
stand thus :— 
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(D.)—Proportion of Armies to Population and Area. 





























vi mber 
ra ek Number R . ar solders Ri Soldiers 
Pence of Square Miles. ee per 1,000 
Footing. Dabsbwante: 1 Sq. Mile. | Inhabitants. 
United Kingdom....| 100,000* | 29,000,000 122,000 "81 3°40 
PP ACS oF shes assn cheese 316,000¢ | 36,000,000 207,000 ¥°82 8°44 
F.C ag | eee eee 298,000 35,000,000 257,000 £33 8°50 
Prussia ol ccaare 212,000 18,000,060 108,000 1°96 ere) 
eaaetae vive scw ae eet: 578,000 71,000,000 130,000 “37 8°10 
PAI. <senrcoescdastesions 233,000 15,500,000 183,000 1°26 15‘O 
1535S 7 gi ai 74,000 4,700,000 11,000 6°70 15°60 


* Exclusive of the army stationed in the Colonies. 
+ Exclusive of the gendarmes and of 70,000 troops stationed in Algeria. 





Yt will appear from this table that, in proportion to population, 
the British army is considerably smaller than that of other European 
States. We must remember, however, that whilst in this country, 
owing to the respect for law, order, and peace, the military is prac- 
tically quite useless in time of peace, in other countries it is always 
wanted to overawe the people. A correct comparison of army 
statistics 1s perhaps the most difficult thing to undertake. We can 
scarcely estimate the real strength of the public forces of the 
European States at the present moment; what proportion of them 
are really available, what is their state of equipment, their ages, and 
. experience ; the number under congé or in active service, and the 
number stationed at great or short distances to be depended on in 
cases of emergency. 

If we look over the table of the British army since the restora- 
tion of peace in 1815, we shall see that in time of peace the British 
army at home has averaged 52,000, and in the colonies 40,000, 
besides the militia and volunteers, whilst the present number of 
our home army is 100,000. What are our prospects as regards the 
number of men we are to maintain? We are, at present, at peace with 
all nations, yet our army is just double of what it was during the whole 
period of peace, whilst we have now in arms nigh 150,000 volunteers. 
Shall we maintain our army at a war standard, or shall we return to 
more moderate limits? This is an important question, but it is not 
one for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to determine. It is for 
public opinion to guide, and for the Cabinet to direct. Let con- 
fidence be once introduced in the pacific relations of European 
States, let an end be put to the jealousies and fears which have 
agitated public mind for so long a period, and the Cabinet will at 
once see it fit to return to the peace standard of 1820 to 1840. We 
rejoice to notice a slight tendency towards this consummation. The 
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nation is somewhat tired of this constant succession of wars and 
mutinies. There is a time for everything, and we trust a time for 
peace is now coming. Should this be our experience for the future, 
then we may look forward for a reduction of at least 25,000 soldiers, 
at a saving of about 1,000,000/., a measure which will be more than 
justified if we have regard especially to the 150,000 volunteers now 
in arms. Into the policy of encouraging the maintenance of the 
volunteer force I shall not enter. On economical grounds it is 
surely cheaper to entrust the national defence to the army or to a 
number of men who shall devote their whole time and energies to the 
profession of arms, than for the whole nation, or any portion of it, and 
especially the most active and vigorous, to neglect their daily avoca- 
tion to go to drill and parade. And if the maintenance of the volun- 
teers is not to produce some reduction in our army, the nation will 
pay double or treble the usual amount. Supposing each volunteer to 
spend 5/. a year in his uniform, subscription, &c., and a month in the 
year for drill, &c., as the aggregate of so many hours a day or week, 
we shall have an expenditure of 750,0002. and 150,000 months a-year, 
the value of which it is impossible to estimate. It may be said that 
the time thus spent is not a real waste if our young men thereby 
acquire muscular and physical strength, yet in so far as any present 
work is actually neglected a decided waste will ensue, setting aside 
that any intellectual effort, unless accomplished at a certain age, 
there is little chance of its being made at all. 

Besides the diminution in the number of our home army, we should 
look forward to some reform in the expenditure incurred for the mili- 
tary defence of the British Colonies. That the garrisons of Malta, 
Gibraltar, and the Cape of Good Hope should be paid for by the 
Imperial Exchequer, is perhaps indispensable; but surely Australia, 
the West Indies, and Canada, are able to defray the cost of their own 
troops. Supposing by an arrangement with the Colonial Govern- 
ments we could induce such Colonies to undertake at least the 
half of the cost of their military defences, we might save upwards 
of 1,000,000/. from the present colonial expenditure. This question 
is, 1 am happy to say, under the attention of Government, and as 
we learn that volunteer corps have been formed in most of the 
Colonies, I hope we shall soon hear of their dispensing altogether 
with the support of this country for their military defence. The 
salaries and allowances of our army are not capable of any reduction. 
When we think that the average pay of a non-commissioned officer 
is 882. per annum, and of the rank and file 20/. per annum, it will be 
acknowledged that the inducements to enter the army are poor 
indeed. The general staff has nothing to complain of; an average 
of 350/. per annum is by no means low. It is the poor privates that 
are unpaid. The ls. 1d. a-day, subject to so many deductions, is a 
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poor compensation for a life of hardship and danger undertaken on 
behalf of the country, and considerably less than the value of labour 
in any other department whatever. It would be a wise policy, with 
a view to the better organization of our army, and to prevent the 
numerous desertions, to augment the wages of privates and non- 
commissioned officers at least by 6d. and 1s. a-day respectively. 

Some extensive reductions may safely be expected this year in 
the cost of warlike stores, whilst the cost of fortifications will not 
appear on the estimates, as it has been provided for by a special 
loan. The 1,000,000/. spent in barracks and educational provisions 
are perhaps all wanted; and it is all-important to spare nothing 
which will tend to improve the health and morals of the soldiers. 
As much as 2,000,000/. a-year are now spent on the non-effective 
service, but the only question we shall offer on this subject is, 1s it 
right that those who receive pensions or half-pay should in all cases 
retire from active service? A large number of men so rewarded are 
in reality in the prime of life, and I see no reason why their services 
should no longer be available to the country. Taking all these cir- 
cumstances into consideration, as well as the state of politics, 
darkened as it is by the uncertainties of Italy, the ferment in Hun- 
gary, the troubles in Denmark, and the secession of the Southern 
States of America from the Union, it would be idle to expect that 
the army estimates for the next few years will amount to much less 
than 10,000,0007. to 11,000,000. 


TV.—Navy Expenditure. 


The navy expenditure for the year ended 31st March, 1860, 
amounted to 12,000,000/., and for the year 1861-62 votes are about 
to be taken for 12,000,000. Since the commencement of the present 
century, this expenditure for naval purposes, and the number of 
seamen. and marines provided for, were as follows :-— 


(E.)—Average Number of Seamen and Marines, 18000, and Amounts 
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; | Number | 
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1800-15 ........ War 121,000 17,500,000 

716-20 csscass Peace 26,000 8,000,000 

C2180 nner ‘3 ) 30,000 5,700,000 
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741-50 Siac: i 41,000 6,800,000 
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_ The navy expenditure depends much less than the army expen- 
diture upon the number of sailors and marines. Whilst the wages 
and victuals of the army absorb nearly 50 per cent. of the whole 
expenditure, the wages and victuals of the navy absorb only 88 per 
eent. of the whole. These items have, however, been greatly 
increased of late; the number of seamen is much larger than in 
previous years; the wages of able seamen (continuous service) were 
increased from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 7d. per day, and those of other classes 
of officers were also improved by an alteration and re-arrangement 
of their classification, and the rate of victualling has risen from 
151. -s. 7-4;d. to 187. 12s. 3,8,d. per man per annum, in consequence 
of the higher prices of articles of provision. To these important 
sources of expenditure we must add the expense occasioned by the 
wear and tear of the ships, and the constant need of repair. The 
amount spent in building, converting, repairing, and fitting ships in 
1859-60, amounted to upwards of 4,000,000. A large number of 
artificers are constantly at work in our dockyards, a majority of 
whom being skilled workmen are very liberally paid. In late years, 
-moreoyer, a great increase of expenditure has been occasioned by the 
substitution of steam for sailing ships. In fact, in every item there 
has been a large and constant increase, quite independent of the 
competition in which we have entered with France. In estimating 
the probable course of the naval expenditure, we must not ignore 
these various circumstances which in a manner put a large propor- 
tion of the expenditure quite beyond our immediate control. 

The present number of seamen and marines being more than 
double the usual force in time of peace, we may hope to see a 
reduction of about 20,000 of them, by which we may save 1,000,0002.; 
and should the prospect of peace grow brighter and brighter, so as 
to render it unnecessary to continue that excessive activity which 
has for so long reigned in our dockyards, and enable us to reduce 
considerably the number of artificers, the purchase of naval stores, 
&c., we may make a further saving of 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000/. 
Should we be correct in these anticipations, we will find that the 
navy estimates for the five years will amount to about 10,000,0002., 
so that altogether, from these two sources, the army and navy, we 
may in time realize a saving of at least 6,000,000/. 


V.— Civil List and Civil Charges. 


After having provided for our external security, it is the duty 
of the State to provide for the internal government, the main- 
tenance of order, the protection of civil rights, the endowment 
of public institutions, and above all, for the support of the Crown 
and Parliament. These various expenses, included under the desig- 
nation of Civil List and Civil Services, are partly constituted as 
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permanent charges, and defrayed by the Consolidated Fund, and 
partly as supply services voted yearly by Parliament. . 


VI—Owil List. 


The first of these permanent charges is the support of the 
Crown. The sum of 400,000/. appropriated for our gracious 
Sovereign, exclusive of the revenues from the Duchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster, bears a favourable contrast with the enorinous dota- 
tions of other European Courts. The Emperor Napoleon, for 
example, receives 1,000,0007. per annum. Whatever sum, however, 
may be allotted to Her Majesty, is, J am sure, most cheerfully and 
heartily paid, and no sacrifices would be deemed too great, which 
may contribute to the happiness of a Sovereign so pre-eminently 
distinguished for her wise and benignant rule, for the most endear- 
ing and attractive graces, and for her domestic and social virtues. 


VIIT.—Annuities and Pensions. 


What is eminently objectionable in the annuities and pensions 
granted for eminent services — military, naval, administrative, or 
judicial—is the length of their duration. It is almost impossible to 
realise that we are yet paying for the meritorious services rendered 
by William Penn, the Duke of Marlborough, and the Duke of 
Shomberg. Is it right to saddle the nation with such burdens for 
ever andever? And for ever practically they are, because so long as 
2,000/. or 4,000/. are provided for the new comers of these illustrious 
families, we may be quite sure that an heir or a representative will 
be manufactured somehow. The sooner, therefore, these pensioners 
are bought off the better; and as a rule, no pension should be 
granted for a longer period than for the lives of the grantees. Far 
better it is to reward liberally, by a present grant, any eminent 
service, than charge the nation indefinitely with burdens of this 
description. 


VIII.— Religious Grants. 


Some very objectionable sums figure under the head of salaries and 
allowances defrayed by the Consolidated Fund, such as the augmen- 
tation of stipends to the Scotch Clergy 17,000/., the salaries of the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment in the West Indies 20,300/., and the 
endowment of Maynooth College in Ireland 26,3602. Anu effort 
should certainly be made to put an end to such expenditure, for 
which the Government gets only blame and abuse. The West India 
Islands need not get money from this country in support of their 
churches ; and the Maynooth grant, apart from its being a grant 
in support of superstition and error, is a yearly source of scan- 
dalous waste of time in Parliament. If the Government were 
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prepared to deal with even hands as regards all religious 
communities, they would be supported by all in the repeal of 
such unnecessary and ill-requited grants. The State, we must 
remember, derives its revenue from the entire community, irre- 
spective altogether of their religious opinions, and therefore it is 
called upon in return to administer the national finances with equal 
impartiality. If we do not wish it to sanction religious opinions 
which we deem grounded on error and ignorance, we must be pre- 
pared to recommend the State to withhold its support from all 
religious communities. 
IX.—Diplomatic Service. 

The salaries and pensions for the Diplomatic Service, including 

our Ambassadors and Ministers, as well as our Consuls abroad, 
amount to the goodly sum of 400,000/. The Diplomatic Service 
consists of two Ambassadors having a salary of 23,000/.; twenty- 
three Ministers having collectively 97,000/.; twenty-three Secretaries 
of Legation 12,900/.; twenty-nine paid Attachés 9,110/.; and eight 
Chargé d’Affaires and Consuls-General. France spends an equal 
sum of 400,000/. in her diplomatic service, but her classification of 
Ministers, Consuls-General, Consuls, &c., is better than ours. Much 
remains to be done in this country towards a perfect organization of 
the Diplomatic Service. 
s It seems singular that France and Turkey should be the only 
seats for British Embassies. Could they not be reduced to the same 
level as Russia, Prussia, Austria, and the United States? There is, 
moreover, no reason for maintaining seven Ministers in the German 
States, including an annual expenditure of nigh 31,0007. A single 
mission at a central point in Germany might be quite sufficient. 


X.—Administration of Justice. 

The salaries of Judges and Officers of Courts of Justice, paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund, amount to the large sum of 700,000/., but 
if we include the whole expenses of our Judges and officers, Prisons 
and Police, the sums spent for this purpose will amount to not less 
than 4,000,000/. We have, in the United Kingdom, 449 Judges 
receiving in all 534,4671., the Judges of the superior Courts having 
on an average 4,500/. each, and the Judges of the inferior Courts 
7401. each. We do not grudge the remuneration of our Judges. 
We like to pick out for this high office the very best of the profes- 
sion, and we prefer awarding to them a liberal sum, sure that by 
so doing we obtain the strongest guarantee for the most scrupulous 
integrity and the most complete absence of venality in our courts of 
justice. But the system pursued in granting compensation in every 
case where a reform is introduced is manifestly unjust to the public. 
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Nothing retards more the accomplishment of solid law reforms than 
the fear of having to compensate every officer at all affected by them. 
Why should not a public or a law officer be like merchants and other 
persons exposed to the contingencies of changes and fashions ? 

The expense under this head is partly paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, partly annually voted in our supply services, and partly too 
defrayed by local rates. The votes for Law and Justice included in 
the second class of the Civil Services, have been as follows :— 


£ 

CS eer || Ser ae os CE ae 606,000 

EET ew ets OUR Ete yet ne eee tee 949,000 

2B LSAGC0 sca; Ribeerteas DANN iicdedantrn 2,081,000 

£ | £ 

5) io EE ee Se 1,098,000 TOBE 5. c.dgansevcenerae 2,257,000 
NE ce te Sa Brchias 1,294,000 TONG Srcad, aed memes ae 2,637,000 
A, CPO Dee eer 1,381,000 is gems. ONE ener 2,462,000 
Lik: Pa sane che acc ak Ste 2,327,000 i be ng cae 2,544,000 
5 aaa Eo Dt 2,245,000 LO Ts A tikes 2,565,000 


X1I.— Miscellaneous Payments. 

Other miscellaneous services are paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, about many of which the less said the better, such as the 
interest and sinking fund on Russian Dutch loan, the interest and 
sinking fund on Greek loan, and the compensation for loss of duty on 
the coinage of tin to the Receiver-General of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
In these and other items the heavy sum of 177,000/. is annually 
spent. 

XIT.—Supply Services. 


But we must hasten to the Supply Services. These are divided 
into seven classes,—1st. Public Works and Buildings; 2nd. Salaries, 
&¢., of Public Departments; 3rd. Law and Justice; 4th. Education, 
Science, and Art; 5th. Colonial and Consular Services; 6th. Super- 
annuation and Charities, and 7th. Special and temporary objects. In 
the aggregate of these there has been certainly an enormous increasé 
in late years. 


Average Amount of Grants for Miscellaneous Services, 1835-60. 


Years. Average. 

L835=40 sn. diandiydernnies vadead on suortaba cana dnetatess 2,580,000 

"RAH OD deca tnncsiaadtesaths. deeb eK 3,400,000 - 

S160 > umggncwmbineheieptanme masks teas 6,200,000 
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Veo causnashnieg eee 3,950,000 LO OU. eauacwiad drive tal - 6,700,000 
“DA: _scciseetvecscnr@idevere ay ese I IS 7,400,000 
COO. ac traan gelceni tte 4,800,000 DOL - cc castee awn tereeteee 7,300,000 
MEE cjontusedteatsas eee 6,600,000 MOO 2 aacientenna tones 7,100,000 
ED OAL cevetee ea 6,600,000 "CO ssccssosssesesizvenaens 79600;000 
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This is apparently a large increase. But if we examine each 
class separately, we shall find that but little saving can be anti- 
cipated in them in future years. 
XIITI.— Public Works. 
The first class of the Civil Services is that for public works. 
This expenditure has increased as follows :— 


Years. Average. 
1835240 20... Kita RC Werrrret aie 194,000 
CS Ee 2 ere ek en 7 eee eT iu 417,000 
ES Re ne OP REN PTOe ” SeeeMeT 751,000 . 
is £ ne 4 
CIE) ee ee Sie Sere See 509,000 SIE 3 eat ae IN 893,000 
eNom care 621,000 sy ash ncaa es ee 926,000 
BS aise ei ides ke 808,000 $8 2.2 BEA. 781,000 
WA eat. iA 816,000 "BO ee. tk. AT. 794,000 
PA ed a tecceyeeettarciteess 747,000 760) com acdovnslscdel ares 622,000 


But what have been the principal causes of this increase? First 
of all, the building of that huge structure the Houses of Parliament, 
whose stones are already rotten, and whose huge bell never yet rung. 
And next the harbours of refuge, the demand for which has become 
most imperative in consequence of the increase of commerce and 
numerous wrecks. Nor have we done with such expenditure. 
Probably, next year, we shall see the commencement of the new 
buildings for the Foreign and War Offices, and as to harbours of 
refuge our wants are now greater than ever. Our expenditure in 
parks, museums, and places of recreation, is indeed most limited. 
Yet no nation has ever deemed it inconsistent with the duties of the 
State to provide for the recreation, ifstruction, and convenience of 
the people, parks, gardens, and works of art which shall reflect its 
rank and achievements in the annals of politics, philanthropy, science, 
and virtue. 

XIV.—Salaries of Public Departments. 

The second class of the supply services is the salaries and expenses 
of public departments in which also there has been an immense 
increase since 1835. 
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Under this class there are comprised not only the salaries, but 
the printing, stationery, and postage of public departments. No 
doubt the salaries are increased, but the business of the offices have 
also increased enormously. The more extensive our trading, the 
more complicated our relations, and the greater our influence, more 
work will be brought in to our public departments. Hence it is 
that the Board of Trade which cost 22,7001. in 1835, cost 35,0000. 
in 1860. But of late years new offices have been created, such as 
the Poor Law Auditors of Unions, Poor Law Schoolmasters, and 
Medical Relief; three items which cost now 140,000/. per annum, also 
the Copyhold Tithe Inclosure Commission, the Registrar-Generals, 
and mavy other offices. Printing and stationery costs now more 
than double what it did in 1833. The quantity of paper consumed 
is not less than 3,600,000 lbs. It is easy to complain of the extra- 
vagant bulk of blue books, and that few read them thrangh, but, who 
would not regret to see any diminution in the documents and 
information published respecting our public matters? Who would 
recommend the withdrawal from the public of so much solid and 
valuable matter, which often illustrates in the most tangible manner, 
the conditions, wants, and prospects of society ? 


XV.—LHducation, Science, and Art. 


The expenditure for education, science, and art, has been of late 
years as follows: 


£ 
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This is an enormous increase, but the reason is clearly to be 
found in the popularity of the present system of educational grants 
by the Committee of Council on Education. Great value is reason- 
ably attached to the present system which encourages voluntary 
efforts for education without imposing unnecessary trammels, yet I 
fear that the wealthier institutions are those which are most benefited. 
The most needy places and those most destitute of local energy are 
by this system wholly neglected. I know, that should the Govern- 
ment attempt to found schools of its own, even in the most necessi- 
tous localities, they would be met by the strongest opposition on the 
part of those who advocate the leaving of the entire work of education 
to voluntary efforts; yet it is sad to think that of the 1,300,000/. 
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now spent in the work of education, not a penny should be given to 
those portions of the kingdom which stand in reality most in need 
of it. With the permission of the Society I will offer an illustration 
of the working of the present system. For some years past I have 
taken some interest in a society for promoting religious education in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. No portion of the Kingdom 
could be in greater need of the active benevolence of every philan- 
thropic man in this country than those secluded and sequestred por-. 
tions of Scotland. Far beyond the limits of trade, with a barren 
land and destitute of roads, the population grow up in ignorance and 
Superstition. A society has been formed to plant schools among 
them, and by dint of indefatigable industry, mainly on the part of 
some excellent ladies in Edinburgh, a sufficient sum is yearly col- 
lected, which sustains in a very feeble manner as many as twenty-five 
or thirty schools, for which teachers are engaged at a miserable 
salary of 102. to 157. a-year. We thought we could get grants from 
the Privy Council; but, what with the endless routine work to go 
through, with the inconvenience that they will not correspond with 
the society but with each school only, and what with the requisites 
as to sizes of building, the want of certificated teachers, &c., not a 
penny have we got after three years endeavours. Of course regula- 
tions must be made, and if any school does not come up to such regu- 
lations it has no reason to complain if it does not get the coveted 
grants. Yet the fact is plain that schools which have little or nothing, 
can get nothing from the State, whereas let a school be opened in 
St. George’s, Hanoyer Square, with an endowment of 20,000/. a-year, 
and the Privy Council will double it. Something is decidedly 
wanted in the present system, on the one hand, to reduce the 
number of schools supported by the State, and on the other to grant 
power to the Privy Council to dispense with the prescribed regula- 
tions when the exigencies of the localities justify it. The first of 
these objects might be obtained by specifying a minimum income 
for each scholar, and to allow grants to such schools only as do not 
possess such standard income. The condition of every school might 
be quinquennially ascertained, and as any one of these attains a state 
of self-support the State should at once cease to make grants on its 
behalf. Power should at the same time be given to the Committee 
of Council to make grants of sums exceeding the usual proportion 
to the amount voluntarily contributed, and to depart from the pre- 
scribed rules as to buildings, or from regulations as to correspond- 
ence, &c., as the circumstances of the case might require. 


XVI.—Superannuation and Charities. 


Class IV, Superannuation and Charities, demands but few obser- 
vations here. The superannuation grants should be connected with 
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the public. salaries, and the expense for charities is too small to 
demand : any comment. The expenditure under this head has been, 
as follows :-— | 


Es 
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XVII.—Colonial and Consular, &. 


Under Class V, Colonial and Consular Services, there is contained 
such a multitude of objects that a comparison of the expenditure 
since 1835, could be of little avail. As it is the total average sums 
are as follows :— 3 
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XVITI.—Special and Temporary. 


Class VII, Special and temporary objects likewise include far too 
many objects for special comment. The averages under this head are 
as follow :— 
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XIX.—Interest of the Debt. 


One, other item remains to be considered, that is the charge 
for the interest. of the funded and unfunded debt. This, important 
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source of expenditure has varied but little during this half century. 
The decennial averages were as follows :— 


£ £ 
FBOR—EO ...ccscssccecssccnes 22,413,872 WB OE 4 Oe ain sachanatsrsovens 29,035,480 
TBE Siicnnscger. 30,463,993 BS IDE i docddcisttnnn dons 28,511,976 
DBDs csigpesertparcarosgn, 2943, £68 SOO r his. ipeshstatsns 28,000,000 


Some little reduction was obtained last year on the interest of the 
debt by the falling due of certain annuities, but we have since added 
the interest of the loan for the Russian war, the exchequer bonds of 


which had to be renewed, and also of the loan made for the fortifica- 
tions. : 


XX.—Conclusions. 


Bringing now these observations to a close, I would submit the 
following facts and conclusions as naturally flowing from the present 
state and prospects of the public expenditure. 

1. That whilst the average amounts of the public revenue of the 
United Kingdom, derived from taxation, has within the last sixty 
years ranged from 48,000,0002. to 60,000,000/., the public expen- 
diture during the same period, has ranged between 51,000,000/. and 
74,000,000/., and that whenever the expenditure has exceeded to 
any great extent the annual amount of revenue, a loan has become 
indispensable. 

2. That whilst in the United Kingdom 84 per cent. of the 
expenditure is annually devoted to the maintenance of the forces 
and the payment of the interest of the public debt, leaving 16 per 
cent, only to defray all the charges for the civil government; in all — 
the principal European countries, the proportional expenditure is 
about 56 per cent. for the forces and debt, and 44 per cent. for the 
civil government. 

3. That in any attempt therefore to reduce the. public expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom, public attention must be principally 
directed to the largest controllable portion of such expenditure, viz., 
the portion devoted to the maintenance of the public forces. 

4, That the Army expenditure of the United Kingdom, which 
during the great war, 1800-15, had reached an average of 25,000,0002. 
per annum, has, after a period of nigh forty years of peace, when it 
had: been reduced to an average of 9,000,0001., increased, since 1854, 
in consequence of the Russian, Persian, and Chinese wars, to an 
average of 13,500,000/., and in these last years to 15,000,000. ; and 
that having regard to the present condition of politics, a condition 
of peace—not without fears of future troubles in Italy, Hungary, 
America, &c., the utmost reduction that may be anticipated in the 
expenditure in the next two or three years, will be to 10,000,0002 
to 11,000,0007. 
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5. That with reference to the army expenditure, it seems desi- 
rable—1st. To reduce the army for home and imperial purposes by at 
least 20,000 men; 2nd. To open negotiations with the Colonial 
Governments with a view to their defraying the whole expenses of 
their military defences; so that for the future the United Kingdom 
shall only provide for the home defence, and for such colonial garri- 
sons as are kept up for imperial purposes; 8rd. To increase the 
wages of privates and non-commissioned officers; and 4th. To make 
better regulations for securing the services of officers i in receipt of 
pensions and half-pay. 

6. That the navy expenditure, which during the great wars 
1800-15, reached an average of 17,500,000J., and which during nigh 
forty years of peace had been Rohacad Fe: about 6,500,000/7., has, 
since 1854, in consequence of the wars already alluded to, aatanell 
to an average of 13,000,000/. per annum, and that having regard to 
the present prospects of European politics, the condition of the fleet, 
the increased cost of provisions, and the additional expense caused 
by the general introduction of steam power in the navy, we cannot 
anticipate a reduction in the navy expenditure during the next few 
years to less than 9,000,000/. or 10,000,0007. | 

7. That inasmuch as the cost of our forces constitutes so large 
a portion of our public expenditure, and the state of our forces is 
largely governed by the state of our relations with France and the 
great increase of the army and navy of that country, any negotiation 
which might be opened with the French Government for the 
simultaneous diminution of military forces to limits more in 
accordance with the amicable relations which now happily exist 
between France and Great Britain, and with the state of peace 
which we trust may be preserved throughout Europe, would be 
regarded with immense satisfaction, and prove a worthy compliment 
to the Treaty of Commerce recently concluded between them. 

8. That it would be desirable to negotiate with all such persons 
as possess the right to annuities and pensions for eminent services 
rendered by their ancestors at very remote times, for the purchase 
of such ‘annuities, and that for the future no annuity should be 
granted for periods exceeding the lives of the grantees. 

9. That negotiations should also be entered into with religious 
communities now receiving grants from the State, with a view to a 
gradual extinction of such grants, offering them compensation when- 
ever necessary. 

10. That some saving may be made in the Diplomatic Service by 
reducing the number of missions in the German States, and con- 
verting the embassies of Turkey and France into missions of equal 
standing with those in other capitals of Europe and America. 

11. That the present system of Compensation to Officers of 
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Courts of Justice, in cases of reforms in the laws and tribunals, is 
essentially erroneous, there being no implied contract with such 
officers to guarantee them from all contingencies which might affect 
status and income, 

12. That although the expenses for the Civil Services exhibit an 
enormous increase within the last twenty- -five years, from 2,580,0001. 
in the years 1835-40, to 7,600,0002. in 1860, the increase has been 
occasioned partly by a change 1 in the method ‘of accounts, and partly - 
in consequence of the immense development of the resources of the 
nation, which necessitate more public supervision, additional public 
offices, and corresponding increase in printing, &c. 

13. That the immensely increased votes for educational purposes, 
though administered most satisfactorily, fail to meet the wants of 
the poorer districts of the empire, where the help of Government 
grants would be most needed, and that for that purpose additional 
powers should be granted to the Committee of Council of Educa- 
tion to relax some of the rules respecting the condition of school 
buildings, correspondence with schools, &c., whilst some limits should 
be put to the grants, by confining them ‘to schools which are not 
self-supporting. 

14. That the classification adopted in the estimates for Supply 
Services is most unsatisfactory, and that it would be desirable to 
construct the finance accounts in such a way that they shall exhibit 
at a glance the whole expenditure under the various branches of the 
public services. 

15. That it would be convenient for the nation, as well as for 
Parliament, if the accounts of the expenditure could be published at 
the end of each six months of the year; if the finance accounts 
could be made up to the 81st December of each year; and if the 
accounts with the estimates were delivered early on the assembling 
of Parliament. 

On the need of economy in all the branches of public expen- 
diture, I shall not dilate. No duty is more paramount, and no 
object more important than that of maintaining a perfect equilibrium 
between the revenue and expenditure of the nation, and no higher 
trust could be reposed on the executive than that of bestowing a 
strict and watchful care upon the public purse. This superintend- 
ence the heads of the various branches of public administration can 
alone efficiently exercise, and of them it is most solemnly required in 
this critical state of Bike finances, 
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Pursutne the example established at the close of 1858 and 1859: as 
regards a review of Trade and Prices during each of those years, 
I have collected together in the following Paper similar statements, 
and as far as possible from the same sources, respecting the com- 
mercial experience of the United Kingdom during the year (1860) 
just closed. It is perfectly clear that the only conclusive and satis- 
factory mode by which we can arrive at a right understanding of the 
effects produced by the great extension of the Supply of and Demand 
for Commodities, and the increased supplies of Gold and Silver 
which distinguish the present time, as they have distinguished more 
or less all the years since 1850, must be by a constant and careful 
attention to the history of the leading commodities and the leading 
markets. This process, is, no doubt tedious, and to, some persons 
irksome, but the same objection has ever been urged against the 
patient care with which science, has laid the solid foundation of its 
great results. 


I.— Wheat and Grain Crops of 1860, and the Corn Trade of that 
Year. 


Messrs. Horne and Watney, Corn Factors, London, report as 
follows in their Annual Circular :— 


“The year 1860 was the very opposite to the last three, and was one of con- 
tinued anxiety with respect to our food prospects, the autumn of 1859 having been 
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so wet that, notwithstanding the great extent of drainage resorted to in these days 
by all careful farmers, no inconsiderable breadth of Wheat land was thrown out of 
rotation; then the early and long-continued winter of 1859-60, with its severe 
frosts, unaccompanied by its more agreeable snow mantle, destroyed the Roof 
Crops; next came the injury to the Hay Crops; and, lastly, the almost uninter- 
rupted rains up to the third week in December. 

“The North of Europe seems to have suffered most from the influence of bad 
weather, while the South generally, as well as Africa, has been blessed by good, 
though not particularly bountiful, harvests. America had one of the finest and 
most abundant Wheat crops ever grown by her, but we are sceptical as to the 
fabulous quantities of Grain she is said to be able to send us, and the largest — 
importation thence of Wheat and Flour into the United Kingdom was 2,239,722 qrs. 
in 1847. Free Italy has thrown open the trade in Corn, while France still 
struggles midway, trammelled with the ever uncertain sliding scale. <A short interval 
of fine weather in November, 1860, allowed a considerable quantity of Seed Wheat 
to be got well in on the lighter lands, but the clays were not so fortunate, and we 
are sorry to say a large breadth of land remains unsown, and this remark applies 
to parts of Scotland. Farmers have found unusual difficulty in providing them- 
selves with Seed Wheat, and we fear the nature of much of it will not stand the 
vicissitudes of an unpropitious winter or spring, should we have such. 


Wheat.— We fearlessly assert our belief that the crop of 1860 of English 
was, all things considered, the worst we have seen these twenty-five years. It 
has neither colour, strength, condition, weight, nor bulk, with some portion blighted 
and mildewed: and this is not to be wondered at, considering that Wheat can no 
more arrive at maturity without solar heat than a glacial mountain can remain in 
the sun’s presence. Even the best runs are reported to make but an indifferent 
sack of Flour; and the worst samples are only fit for cattle food. The weights 
vary from 54 Ibs. to 60 lbs. per bushel, although we hear of occasional samples as 
light as 50 lbs., and as heavy as 62lbs. The best runs hitherto sold in the London 
market have averaged 59 lbs., while the inferior not above 56 lbs. per bushel. We 
estimate the English crop as deficient in the average weight, as compared with an 
average season, fully 3lbs. per bushel; and with the fine harvests of ’56, °57, 758, 
about 5 lbs. per bushel. This difference in average weight represents a loss of 
nearly one million quarters; but when we allow the further fair deductions for the 
extra quantities of moisture and bran, as well as for the less breadth of land under 
Wheat (which we have always maintained was the consequence of the wet autumn 
in 1859), we are of opinion we may estimate the Wheat crop of 1860 at fully 
one-fourth deficient of an average yield in Flour, and which deficiency we set down 
at about four millions of quarters. If, then, during the last four years of peace 
and plenty we have had an average annual importation into the United Kingdom 
of five million quarters Wheat and Flour, and had little left at time of the harvest 
of 1860, we shall certainly now require eight million quarters to keep us in the 
same position, even bearing in mind that should our next harvest be at the usual 
period, we shall only have to provide for about ten months’ consumption, inasmuch 
as we began on the last six weeks later than usual. 1860 opened with an imperial 
weekly average price of 44s, 2d., and closed with 52s. Gd. The highest was 
62s. 11d., the lowest 43s. 6d. The annual aggregate average was 53s. 1d. Foreign 
stock on hand is unusually large here and at some of the outports. 


Barley.—* Tn England the breadth of land sown was decidedly large, but this. 
crop has suffered equally with that described above, and much of it is unfit for 
malsters’ use, in consequence of its being so dreadfully weathered, thin and light to 
the bushel, the weights varying from 46 lbs. to 52 lbs., with an occasional sample, 
of 531bs. In Scotland the crop was good, though not so fine as that of the 
previous year. The crops in Sweden, Denmark, and along the Baltic Coast, were 
also more or less injured by the rains, but the quantities were an average, The 
Danubian are well spoken of as to quantity, but quality not equal to last year, 
Odessa districts good in quantity and quality; Azoff not so good quality as usual, 
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and moderate yield. 1860 opened with an imperial weekly average price of 
34s. 8d., and closed with 38s. 6d. The highest was 41s., the lowest 34s. 4d. The 
annual aggregate average was 86s. 6d. Foreign stocks on hand quite insignificant 
throughout the kingdom. 


Oats.—* There was more than the usual breadth of land under this crop in 
England and Scotland, while in Ireland there was again a deficiency. Had the 
weather at harvest been dry, we should have had the finest crops grown since 
many years ; as it is, we have the worst in England we recollect to have seen, the 
weights varying from 23 lbs. to 45 lbs. per bushel, and even heavier, while those of 
Scotland and Ireland are an average both in quality and quantity, though rather 
light in weight. Denmark had an average in bulk, but it was indifferently 
harvested and of light weights. Sweden had upon the whole an average in quality 
and quantity. Hanover, Holland, and all the German Baltic Provinces, decidedly 
very bad. Russia, with the exception of those districts which supply Archangel, is 
likewise represented as*under an average in quantity and quality. 1860 opened 
with an imperial weekly average price of 21s. 5d. and closed with 21s. 8d., the 
highest was 28s. 2d., the lowest was 21s. The annual aggregate average was 
24s. 5d. Foreign stocks on hand here and elsewhere are unusually small, and the 
local consumption of this grain increases considerably year by year. 


** Beans and peas are both wretched crops, and some of the former were yet in 
the fields at the middle of December. 


“< Potatoes in England are as bad as in the worst previous year, viz., 1846; in 
Scotland good, and in Jreland much better than was expected during the period 
of the continued rains. The highest average price of this market was 250s. per 
ton in 1847, and the lowest was about 50s. per ton in 1834. The French and 
Belgian crops decidedly bad—German pretty good. 


Flowr.—“‘ Many of our most experienced millers have been deceived by the 
small produce obtained from a given quantity of the new English Wheat; and the 
quality of the Flour was hitherto so inferior, that it has been necessary to mix the 
unusually large proportion of three-fourths of the driest new or old Foreign Wheat, 
and that of the brightest colour obtainable. The quality of the American arrivals 
has been much approved of, and as these have been sold at comparatively low rates, 
they have gone freely into consumption. Spain, either in consequence of her good 
harvest, or facilities of railway transit, or from both causes, has recommenced her 
supply of fine qualities, which have been specially welcomed. The year commenced 
with a smali stock of Foreign on hand, but has departed leaving an unusually 
heavy one.” : j 


II.—Colonial and Tropical Produce:—Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Fruits, 
| Spices, Tobacco. 


I quote the following passages from the well known and elaborate 
Annual Circular of Messrs. Joseph Travers and Sons, St. Swithen’s 
Lane, London :— 


“ Although the changes in the Money Market in 1860 have been unusually 
frequent and extensive, and the Rate of Discount, which began at 23 per cent., 
has closed at 6 per cent., the course of trade in almost all departments has been, as 
far as legitimate business is concerned, exceedingly satisfactory. The Declared 
Value of our Hxportations has been about 34 per cent. in excess of the highest 
total previously reached, and the general consumption of Imported articles has 
been fully equal to anything that could have been anticipated, looking at the check 
sustained from the failure of the harvest. 


Tea.—* The political events affecting this article during the past year have 
been of a marked character ; commencing with agitations and speculative fluctua. 
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tions, consequent on a threatened continuance of the old duty, and followed 
eventually by its not only being levied, but made heavier by the addition of a 
quarter per cent., as well as by the fresh charges of a penny per package import 
tax, and ten shillings per cent. on all removals in Bond. This additional taxation 
was the more bitterly felt by the trade after the repeated pledges of reduction given 
and broken by more than one Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was submitted to 
only from the feeling of confidence inspired by Mr. Gladstone’s other free-trade 
measures. 

‘* Our disastrous reverse in China, in the attempt to fenen the passage of the 
Peiho, and our recent brilliant successes, the occupation of Pehtang, and of the ~ 
Peiho forts, the capture of Tien-tsin, and finally Pekin itself, are matters that have 
been of universal interest, and belong now to history. They have had and will 
have a particular effect upon the Tea Market. 

« The year 1860 opened with a brisk market, speculators and the trade buying 
treely, Common Congou advanced rapidly from 1s. 34d., the price at the end of 
1859, to 1s. 5kd., and maintained its value until about the middle of February, 
when the news arriving of considerable shipments, and large sales (without reserve) 
being continually brought forward, prices sank under the depressing influence, and 
receded gradually until May, when affairs in China becoming more complicated, 
and the question of swpply more problematical, a better feeling sprung up, and a 
good business, lasting through July, followed.’ 

In August, on the unexpected receipt of the news that the shipment of New 
Season Tea had commenced at Foo Chow, the market became very flat, and opera- 
tions continued on but a limited scale, until the arrival of the “ Falcon,” on the 
28th September, quickly followed by the “Ellen Royder” and “ Chrysolite.” 
These vessels brought some of the first class Chops of the season, which were at 
once put upon the market. The moderate prices asked, when compared with those 
of the previous year, induced active transactions. 

With respects to the prospects of the coming year, 1861, everything, we think, 
depends upon the way in which our representatives in China are left: provided with 
powers to force the Government there to respect the conditions of the treaty. 


Coffee.—* In the Autumn of 1859, Coffee, especially Brazil, had risen to a very 
high price, in consequence of the small growth of that kind in 1859-60; and 
though the exports from Rio had been brought to a fair average by the accumula- 
tions of preceding years, kept back in the interior, yet the consumption in the 
three years ending December, 1859, was found to have somewhat exceeded the pro- 
duction or arrivals in the chief ports of Europe and the United States. Brazil 
furnishes about seven-sixteenths of the general wants, but is little used in this 
country. It constitutes about four-fifths of the American, one-fourth of the 
French, and one-third of the Continental consumption. 

** As no sensible increase of growth in other colonies, likely to affect the general 
supply of about 300,000 tons, could be looked for, Coffee threatened to rule this 
year inconveniently high; but early in January reports from Rio announced the 
probability of a very large crop for the present season of 1860-61, namely, upwards 
of 4,000,000 of bags, or nearly 300,000 tons, and though it was soon felt that an 
unusual proportion of this large mass could find its way suddenly to Rio, much 
less to European ports, the belief in this increase greatly affected the market 
throughout the year. The possibility of excessive supplies, sooner or later, induced 
extreme caution, even whilst steadily decreasing stocks demonstrated the great 
wants of retailers and their customers, Coffee may be said to have been all last 
year, 1860, a scarce commodity ; but few important transactions were entered upon 
without the certainty of sales, by telegraph, almost concurrent with the purchases. 
Upon the whole, prices have fluctuated to no great extent, the year closes with 
further diminished stocks. 

«* The production of the other Coffee colonies has for some years not undergone 
any material change. The kinds furnished by Ceylon, Java, St. Domingo, &e., in 
all about 180,000 tons, may be assumed to supply our own, and the better or 
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stationary class of consumers, who represent a steady but not a rapidly augmenting 
demand. Hence these kinds, which advanced but little in the Autumn of 1859, 
have, during thé past year, improved to the extént of 4s. to 6s., whilst Brazil 
closed at the prices current in January, 1860. 

“ As the United States use nearly one-third of all the coffee grown, the markets 
of that country are carefully watched. This year, in expectation of large arrivals 
and low prices at Rio, they are constantly under-supplied, the deliveries, in conse- 
quence, being so small, that, by the end of November, they had fallen off about 
20,000 tons. 

“ The fluctuations in prices in our English markets have been numerous, but 
neither sudden nor important. Fora short time Brazil Coffee advanced 1s., whilst 
other sorts declined as much, and both lost another shilling in the early part of 
February. The smallness of the Dutch sale then advertised gave a firmer tone to 
the market ; and that sale going off unexpectedly well in March, a smart rise of 
35. in most kinds followed, establishing about the highest point reached in the year 
for Brazil sorts. Native Ceylon experienced a greater advance, recovering from 
the depression in February, when the quotations were 56s. 6d. to 62s., 62s., 
to 65s., but part of this advance was lost in April, when Italian affairs and the 
pressure of the money market affected all business. In May, dulness prevailed, but 
towards the middle of June prices recovered, native Ceylon being now 60s. to 62s., and 
by the middle of July, 62s. 6d. to 64s. 6d., Brazil being again up to nearly the high 
point touched in April. Another reaction brought native down to 1s. to 1s. 6d., 
but in September, the Dutch sale going on satisfactorily at a slight advance on 
April prices, markets stiffened, and Native reached 63s. to 64s. 6d., with a further 
improvement in October, when these and plantation kinds had in part advanced 8s. 
to 9s., upon the quotations twelve months before. There has not since been any 
material change in these qualities; but Brazil floating cargoes, which constitute 
the large business in that description, have receded 3s. to 4s., and are now not 
dearer than at the beginning of the year. The official returns are not yet 
complete, but ¢mports in Britis ports will have been about 32,000 tons, against 
29,100 tons in 1859 ; exports 19,000 tons, against 13,200; and the stocks on the 
31st ultimo, 7,700 tons, the consumption having been about 16,000 tons, against 
15,388 tons, in 1859; and though this shows an improvement, the actual 
consumption has, in fact, not varied much for several years, having been even a 
little larger as far back as 1852 and 1854. 


Sugar.— A very large business was done in sugar in the four weeks ending 
in the middle of December, 1859, the transactions in that short period amounting 
in London, to upwards of 40,000 tons. During the close of the market, purchases 
were resumed, and continued, to some extent, in the early part of January, prices 
further advancing about 2 percent. A great part of this business was speculative, 
based on the ascertained deficiency of the produce of Louisiana and Brazil, 
(amounting, finally, to near 150,000 tons,) but also on the expectation that owr duties 
would be reduced. The buoyancy, however, soon subsided, and upon the Bank 
raising the rate of discount from 24 per cent. to 3 per cent., speculators began to 
realize, and a considerable reaction seemed unavoidable. In the beginning of 
February the rate of discount was raised to 4 per cent. ; but at this time rumours 
of intended reductions of the duties in France, of a Cétnriereial Treaty with, and 
hope of the admission of our refined sugars into that country, promoted a temporary 
tendency to steady prices, though the reduction of our own duties was declared 
impossible for the current year. 

“« From the end of January to the beginning of July, sugar was, with slight 
interruptions, a falling article, more especially throughout April and May, the 
Bank having, on the 29th March, raised its rate to 44 per cent., and, on the 12th 
April to 5 per cent. Money, about this time, for a fow days, was singularly scarce, 
owing entirely to exceptional circumstances. The pressure soon subsided, and the 
rate was reduced on the 24th May to 43 per cent., and subsequently to 4 per cent., 
at which it continued till the 8th of Novéniber. Sugar, however, continued in 
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a state of great dulness, and, by the middle of June, prices had receded 25. to 8s. 
from the quotations of the early part of the year. 
“In October it became evident that supplies, for some months, must be short, and 
that stocks, towards the close of the year, would be much reduced. Brewers, also, 
were supposed to want large quantities, in consequence of the high price of malt. 
The trade, as well as refiners, began to buy rather freely, and speculators operating 
prices advanced by the end of the second week in November, 3s. to 4s. above the 
lowest quotations. This improvement, however, was not long maintained, the 
rapid advance of the Bank rate of discount to 6 per cent., causing the excitement 
to subside, and prices from this time to the close of the year gradually declined. 

“ As the general result of our investigation, we are bound to state that Sugar 
has not, in 1860, fulfilled the prospects which it seemed to hold out at the begin- 
ning of the year. When the returns are complete, it will be found that the con- 
sumption of this country has experienced no increase, and that such has béen 
pretty mnch everywhere the case ; but no accurate statement can be furnished on 
this point before the end of February. As it may be assumed that England rules 
the European markets, it is hardly necessary to state that Sugar on the Continent 
has agreed with the preceding report. In France, notwithstanding a very large 
reduction in duties, the consumption, during the eleven months of which we have 
returns, has not materially exceeded last year, and is less than during the same 
period in 1858. Germany, Austria, and Russia use, almost exclusively, the produce 
of Beet, which, from the growth of 1859, gave an ample supply. The considerable 
imports of Java, and other Colonial Sugar, into Holland and Belgium are mostly 
re-exported in the shape of refined, partly to our ports, but chiefly to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

« Notwithstanding the large deficiency of Louisiana, the United States have 
had an ample supply, with a very heavy stock over at this time ; and though a very 
large increase of consumption has been in progress, late disasterous events will pro- 
bably prevent the realization of the sanguine expectations indulged in by the 
holders. 

« By the last accounts, prices at New York were much below ours, and about 
4,000 tons have been shipped to Europe, chiefly to British ports. 

«* With regard to the ensuing year, 1861, there is no doubt that the supply of 
Cane Sugar will be ample, the excess promising to compensate for any deficiency 
in the yield of Beet, which is now reported to be, in France, 25,000 tons, or about 
one-fifth short of the previous season, owing to the unfavourable state of the 
weather during the summer months, a similar result being expected in Germany. 
We set a less value on these reports, since we are led to expect a large increase of 
from 40,000 to 50,000 tons from Cuba, a good growth in Louisiana and Brazil, 
excellent crops in our West Indian Colonies, and an increase of about 25,000 tons 
from Mauritius. Some attention is also to be paid to the produce of Madagascar, 
whence a few rather large parcels have arrived in France, and to that of Siam, to 
which country a great deal of sugar machinery has been sent, as well as to our own 
rising Colony of Port Natal. It is in our recollection that Java exported, in 
1825, only 1,000 tons, Mauritius 3,000 tons. In 1843 Java had advanced to 
55,000, and the Mauritius to 23,000 tons. At present Java furnishes upwards of 
100,000 and the Mauritius near 140,000 tons. We are, therefore justified in 
believing that where Sugar Culture can be carried on under favourable cireum- 
stances, 7¢ may and will be extended with amazing rapidity. The entire produc- 
tion of Cane Sugar was estimated, in 1843, at 700,000 tons, and is now about 
double that quantity. 

« Of Beet, the growth in 1843 was 55,000 tons, and has since been raised to 
420,000, but being the result of a system of protection, it comes hardly within the 
category of the natural course of events. 

“ With regard to the value of Sugar during the present year (1861), we do not 
look for any material alteration, expecting, upon the whole, prices to rule moderate 
throughout 1861. The prices of Bread and Meat threaten to continue high, and 
this is not favourable to a rapid progress of consumption, whilst as already stated, 
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supplies promise to be abundant. It is to be hoped Government will not keep us 
long in ignorance as to duties, uncertainty, especially if much prolonged, greatly 
impeding the even course of commercial operations, particularly in an article like 
Sugar, distributed amongst the public by thousands of comparatively small traders. 
We retain our conviction that one rate only is the best and the most profitable, not 
only to the consumer and the trader, but also to the revenue. 

“ The Refined Sugar Market has undergone frequent slight changes of prices, 
fluctuating between 49s. 6d. and 51s. 6d. for brown lumps, often altering without 
reference to the value of the Raw Material. 


Fruit.—“ The large reductions in duty in February (1860) have proved most 
successful in their results, and the year closes with an increase of consumption in 
most Dried Fruits. Prices have been favourable to the public and yield a better 
profit to those engaged in the trade than has latterly been the case. 

“ In currants prices are low beyond precedent, the supply abundant, and the 
consumption fourfold that of either 1856 or 1857. 


Currants.—“The alteration in duty in February (1860), from 15s. 9d. per 
ewt. to 7s. (with a subsequent addition of + per cent. to this rate), created some 
speculation, and an advance of 4s, to 5s. took place. Thus the duty paid price, 
after the reduction in duty had taken effect, was about 3s. lower than the duty 
paid price previous to the change. 

“‘ Before June this rise had been lost, and falls were effected in far lower terms 
than ordinary. Good currants sold at 25s., and damaged at the unprecedented 
price of 8s. to 16s. per ewt. 

“In September, the first arrivals of this season’s crop were received, and, 
owing to the large quantity expected, prices opened at 40s. to 42s., a low point 
when compared with that of ordinary seasons, but too high considering the value of 
the large stock of the previous year’s produce on hand, the good quality of which 
made it a better purchase ; thus the consumption fell largely on the old stock, and 
New Currants receded, being quoted, on 22nd September, as low as 26s. to 28s., 
Old Currants falling, but not in the same proportion. 

«The market has since been quiet, since October, 1860, with a probability of 
remaining so. 


Valencia Raisins.—“ The price fell steadily from the commencement of 1860, 
until August, at which time quotations were at 22s., as compared with 40s. on 
Ist January, both prices including duty, which, on 1st January, was 10s., and since 
February, 7s., with + per cent. additional. 

-“ The variable nature of this trade may be gathered from a knowledge that a 
loss of from 24s. to 25s. per cwt., was incurred by the importer of nearly all the 
fruit thus sold; but these losses, and the prospect of a large supply during the 
latter months of the year, induced caution, and an opening price of 35s. to 36s. 
was named on the arrival of New Valencias in September. 

“ This satisfactory result the trade have largely to thank themselves for, as it 
has been very mainly brought about by the determination exhibited by them since 
1859, to withstand the bad system of purchase and shipment in Spain. 


Figs.— The effect of the reduction in duty from 15s. 9d. to 7s. (with } per 
cent. added), is very perceptible in the increased variety of growth of this fruit, 
figs being grown in all parts of the Mediterranean. 


Spices, Cassio Lignea, Cinnamon, Ginger, Nutmegs, Mace, Pepper, Pimento, 
Arrowroot, Sago.— At the commencement of 1860, there was a brisk demand for 
most descriptions, and prices, generally, had an upward tendency. On the 
announcement of the Budget, abolishing the duty on many descriptions, a good deal 
of speculation ensued, and rates rapidly advanced; but there was an almost entire 
absence of orders for exportation at the advance, and, with larger importations, a 
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reaction soon occurred, and quotatious, in some instances, are now lower than Sor 
years past. The demand for the Home Trade has been good. 


Ginger.—“ The stock of Jamaica, at the commencement of the year, was very 
small, and prices ruled high until July. From the coldness of the season, the 
demand was much less than usual, and there was a decline in value until October, 
when more firmness was shown. Quotations are 20s. per cwt. lower than last 
year. 


Nutmegs.—“< On the announcement of the budget, there was a large business in 
this article, principally on speculation, and an advance of fully 4d. per lb. took 
place, but for a short time only, a rapid decline soon following, which continued 
until June, when a slight reaction occurred; from that time more steadiness was 
shown until November, when large arrivals caused the Market to become dull, and 
a further decline of 3d. per lb. was established. 


Mace.—“< There was much speculation on the duty being removed; prices 
advanced 6d. per lb., but as the demand was not equal to the supply, the improve- 
ment was soon lost, and this article is xow dower than at the corresponding period 
of last year (1860). 


Pepper, Black.—“ In January (1860), the demand was very brisk, and prices 
advanced. From this time, until October, much steadiness was shown, when large 
arrivals caused a slight decline. 


Saltpetre.—*< The imports show the very large decrease of nearly 5,000 tons on 
last year, ‘The demand has been considerably smaller ; prices varied but little 
until August, when, in consequence of the small quantity afloat for this country, a 
brisk trade ensued, and an advance was realized. Since then the market has been 
dull, with a downward tendency,” 


Messrs. Horatio N. Davis and Co., report as follows respecting— 


Tobacco.—* At the opening of the stock of North American growth in Europe 
was about 9,000 hhds. above an average of the nine preceding, arising from a suc- 
cession of large crops. Holders showing anxiety to sell, buyers were deterred from 
operating except for immediate consumption, and at concessions, until the summer, 
at which period prices had exhibited a decline of 1d. to 2d. per lb., and no doubt 
would have receded still further had not long-continued drought and subsequently 
unpropitious weather indicated a diminished, in lieu of an abundant yield, which 
was expected earlier in the season. As the course of markets was dependent upon 
the extent of production in 1860, and it being pretty well ascertained towards the 
close of the year that it had been comparatively small, a reaction ensued, and prices 
recovered to the point they were at on the opening of the year, not only in the 
United Kingdom, but in most of the continental markets of Europe, notwithstand- 
ing the receipts at the principal Inspections in the United States proved to be 
23,800 hhds. more than in 1859. The exhaustion of other growths has increased 
the consumption of those of the United States, not only in Continental Europe, but 
in this kingdom. By those well informed the American crops in 1860 are estimated 
at 185,000 hhds., which is about 50,000 hhds. less than those secured the preceding 
year, but rather more upon the average of nine. ‘The existing stocks in Europe 
and America, together with the last crop, estimated at 185,000 hhds., form a total 
of 313,000 hhds., which, taking the consumption at the rate recently ascertained, 
shows a lessened supply of about. 80,000 hhds. upon that exhibited at this period 
last year, to meet the requirements until another crop can be available. The stock 
now in Europe indicates no scarcity, as it is 60,000 hhds, at present, or 8,000 more 
than at this period last year, and which increase is chiefly in this country. The 
extent of the production this season will constitute an important item in the regula- 
tion of the future. At present no opinion can be formed to what degree the 
agricultural interests may be jeopardized by the political events now pending.”” 
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I11.— Raw Materials:— Wool, Silk, Oils, Timber, Linseed, Leather, 
Iron. 


Messrs. Bowes Brothers (of Liverpool) report as follows as 
regards— 


Wool.—* The Wool Market now presents many features similar to what it did 
at the close of 1859. Stocks are light, consumption large, and prices high. For the 
future the parallel is far less favourable. Although the Chinese war is over, and 
that market again open to our goods, and though Europe is nominally in a state of 
peace, the increased value of food and money, the uncertain position of European 
politics, and still more, the unsettled condition of our best foreign customers, the 
United States, all contribute to produce a state of things which leaves the market 
open to unfavourable influences ; but it must be admitted that the high range of 
value now ruling for Wool is entirely the legitimate result of consumption having 
encroached too closely wpon supply and the main cause of high prices is still im 

orce. 

- “ During the year now closing the Wool Market has usually been steady, with 
a few intervals of dulness, and prices, which have fluctuated about 10 per cent., 
are in most instances on a par with those quoted in our last annual circular, the 
chief exceptions being bright-haired combing, domestic fleeces and competing 
descriptions of foreign, these having advanced 1d. tol}d. perlb. The chief 
scarcity is of sound long-stapled wools, prices of which have advanced in a greater 
ratio than those of short tender ill-grown classes. Oanada has this year supplied 
us vid the United States, with 3,000 bags of a very suitable character for our 
market, but which Wool admits of a considerable improvement in growth, as well 
as greater care in classification. California and other countries on the Pacific 
promise to be large producers, and possess varieties of climate and other requisites 
calculated for raising many descriptions; and it is a question for farmers, where 
herbage is abundant and other conditions suitable, whether they may not do better 
by growing a large fleece of a breed approximating to the Leicester rather than a 
small one of the Merino. 

** Many other countries in various parts of the world—particularly Northern 
Africa, Turkey, Egypt, Russia, Portugal, the East Indies, &e.—possess breeds of 
sheep the Wool of which, by the introduction of suitable rams, or by judicious 
crossing with the best of what they already have, might be vastly improved and 
rendered adaptable to many additional purposes. Care should be taken to eliminate 
those sheep whose white wool is spoiled by a sprinkling of thick coloured hairs ; the 
wool should be sent to market more free of burrs, seeds, and filth; the matted, 
inferior, and coloured fleeces should be packed separately from the good white ones. 
At the same time an indiscriminate growth of long wool is not at all desirable, for 
the climate and herbage of some countries—which eminently favour the merino 
and mestizo breeds (for which Wool there is a sufficient and increasing demand) 
would prove entirely unsuitable to a larger kind. The object of these remarks is 
merely to suggest improvement’in cases where little attention has been paid, and 
where much has been left to nature or chance. 

“The zmport of Wool into the United Kingdom during the past eleven 
months shows an increase of 10 per cent. on the corresponding period of last year, 
and an increase of 22 per cent. on the average of the jive years preceding the 
present. The quantity re-exported during the eleven months shows an increase on 
1859 of 3 per cent., but including the export of domestic the increase is 10 per 
cent. on 1859; on the average of 1855 to 1859 a decrease of 5 per cent. is shown. 
Assuming the growth of domestic to be unaltered, though there is good reason for 
believing that last: season there was a decrease in consequence of bad weather, the 
total balance of foreign, colonial, and domestic retained for home consumption 
during the last eleven months is 25,0000,000 Ibs. in excess of the average of the 
corresponding period of 1855 to 1859, yet stocks are lighter than at the close of 
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1859. With the exception of East India Wool, of which about 17,000 bales will 
be offered at auction along with probably 8,000 bales sundry low Wools, from the 
middle to end of January, the stocks of Wool at Liverpool are almost exhausted, 
and supplies much required.” 


Messrs. P. W. Ronald and Son, of wide also report as 
follows on the Wool Trade :— 


** The Wool Trade, on the whole, has been in a very satisfactory and healthy 
state. In the early part of the year political events abroad, and, to some extent, 
also at home, and subsequently serious apprehensions for the harvest, had a some- 
what depressing influence, and induced all parties to act with great caution ; this 
feeling has continued more or less throughout the whole twelvemonth, and greatly 
tended to impart to our trade that stability and soundness which so favourably 
distinguishes it at present. The exports of Woollen Manufactures show again an 
increase, as compared with the previous year, amounting to upwards of 1,000,000/. 
more than in 1859, hitherto the largest year. The consequence has been a steady 
and profitable employment of the manufacturing population in this branch, which 
has thus been enabled to become again good customers to the home trade. The 
raw material, so far as regards the yield of last year’s clip of home growth, has 
proved materially deficient, owing to the severe and protracted winter, and conse- 
quent mortality among sheep. ‘This deficiency has in some degree been supple- 
mented by an increase in the imports of colonial and foreign Wools, which are 
unprecedentedly large, exceeding those of the previous year by about 58,000 bales, 
or 12,000,000 lbs. The exports of colonial and foreign Wools have also been 
larger than in 1859 by about 600,000 lbs., and those of home-grown Wools by no 
less than 2,500,000 lbs., owing, no doubt to the alteration in the French tariff.” 


From an elaborate review of the Trade of the year in the 
“ Manchester Examiner,” of 1st January, 1861, a newspaper stand- 
ing in the first rank of the provincial press, I compile the following 
statement of prices (per lb.) of two leading kinds of English Wool 
in the three years 1858-59-60. 


English Wools, per Pound, 1858-59-60. 


























Lincoln Hogs. Middle Wethers. 
Years Wat ee ee 
Jan. April. July. Oct. Jan. April. July. Oct. 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
1898 ......:.. 153 132 16 19 14 13 14 16 
SOE eens 21 19 20 20% 19 17 18 184 
LS) Se eae 213 214 223 22 19 194 203 20 





As regards Lincoln Hoys, the average price in 1858 was 163d., in 759 
was 192d., in ’60 was 22d. 





From the Circular of Messrs. Bowes Brothers (of Liverpool), 
I compile the following statement of Imports of Sheeps’ Wool, 
1856-60 :— 
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Sueers’ Woou.—ZIJmports (in Bales) into United Kingdom, 1856-60. 
[000’s at wit end omitted—thus 46, represents 46,000.] 














Imported from 1860. 2303 "58; DT s 56. 
New South Wales.............ccseeree 46, 44, 51, 47, 59, 
SEES Ee IY Ded SOO SE Se ee 65, 61, 59, 60, 
Other parts of Australia ............ 62, 61, 50, 53, 47, 
Total Australian ws... 183} 170, 162, 1595 166, 

SO EO SS Eo 
Cape Wiens ees 00eeeevasieterccceesececeeccseeesen 56, 48, 95, 49, ol, 
RSCTA OF so apivncten andre turaee tye 14, 35, 32, 12, 22, 
Pht Cal selon door Rene nce eres os #3; 6, 10, 8, 
West Coast S. America and 69 65. 49, 60, 52, 

Ho LU: apes ak ORL OR mp es ae ‘ 

EHOIA SUC Biante tee ee 63, 45, ol, 56, 45, 
Rilesias wal cteeteis ce ee ee 24, 27, 16, 24, 4, 
246, 234, 209, 21}; 182, 
All other Foreign, &c. places ...J 54, 39, 47, 63, 44, 
Total Foreign, &e. w......) 300, 273%, 2.56, 294, 220; 





General Total ........ bales} 483, 443, | 418, 433; 392, 


The increasing supplies here shown from South America, India, Russia, and 
Portugal, are remarkable and gratifying. 





Messrs. Durant and Co., London, report as follows respecting— 


Silk.—* In China Silk a diminished import of 9,000 bales, and a diminished 
delivery of 18,000 bales; in Canton Silk, a diminished import of 450 bales, and 
a diminished delivery of of 600 bales; in Chinese Thrown Silk, a diminished 
import of 1,100 bales, and an increased delivery of 75 bales; in Japan Silk, an 
increased import of 7,200 bales, and an increased delivery of 5,100 bales; in 
Bengal Silk, a diminished import of 1,300 bales, and a diminished delivery of 
4.000 bales; in Brutia Silk, a diminished import of 180 bales, and a diminished 
delivery of 140 bales; in Persian Silk, an increased import of 800 ballots, and an 
increased delivery of 1,200 ballots; in Italian Silk, a diminished import of 
850 bales, and a di ninished delivery of 800 bales. So that if by way of simplify- 
ing matters we include Canton and Japan Silk under the head of China, and to 
all intents and purposes it is right so to include them, we have a diminished import 
and delivery or consumption in all classes of Silk except Persian, at best an 
insignificant source of supply. The ¢otal stock shows an increase of 5,000 bales, 
but this increase is less by nearly 3,000 bales than the excess of imports of new 
Silk from China since the commencement of the season as compared with 1859, and 
this excess too has all arrived within the last fortnight, so that we see at once how 
closely conswmption has kept pace with import, and how it has happened that in a 
year beyond parallel, except in years of general financial and commercial crisis, for 
the harrassing and perplexing difficulties with which our manufacturers and 
throwsters have had to contend, prices have been maintained at so high a range. 

“ Another point, too, worthy of notice is that as the natural result of the heavy 
dragging and disappointing character of their trade, and their consequent utter 
want of confidence, the stock in the hands of all consumers is small beyond pre- 
cedent, so that with any return of general confidence, this excess would be of small 
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importance. But, then, whence may we look for the ground of this improved 
confidence? At present we fear it exists only in the fact of last year’s trade 
having been so wretchedly bad, and the limited preparations making for the spring. 
The cause of that wretchedness it is perhaps little less difficult to trace, but it 
unfortunately existed. Our export of manufactured goods was equal to that of 
preceding years, and our imports scarcely greater. A change of fashion may have 
affected one branch of the trade, and that not an unimportant one; scanty supplies 
and consequent high prices, doubtless crippled consumption and checked enterprise, 
but these are scarcely sufficient to account for the utter want of life that pervaded 
the trade for the entire year. Many things were against us, especially the weather, 
and the state of uncertainty as to what might result from the removal of all duty 
upon foreign goods, but these may be expected to pass away, and with increased 
supplies of raw material, which may fairly be calculated upon, all may yet go well 
again—and may we not reasonably hope that the result of 1861 will enable us to 
forget its miserable predecessor. 

« We might mention the course of prices as one of the great annoyances of our 
consumers, but it may have been rather the effect than the cause of their bad trade. 
From the middle of January to the middle of May we had a continually drooping 
market; no great fall, never exceeding 10 per cent., but continually drooping 
prices. Then with reported troubles in China, and fears that the Italian Raccolto 
was again going badly, there was a rapid rally to the highest prices of January, 
and with the arrival of the new silk early in September these were slightly 
exceeded, and so remained with slight variations, still generally with a drooping 
tendency, till the last few weeks. ‘They may now be quoted at about the lowest 
point of the year, except for quite the ‘classical chops’ of China Silk. 

* The chief feature of the year, and almost the only feature, was the zmporta- 
tion from Japan—a most welcome and seasonable addition to our sources of supply. 
The only drawback to its advantage is the very small “ breaks” in which it comes 
forward, but this is comparatively unimportant, and will no doubt be remedied in 
time. The grand point is, that it promises to be an increasing supply, and that the 
nature of the silk is intrinsically good and much of it of a size to render it especially 
available.” 


And the following account of the same article is given by 
Messrs. H. Waithman and Co., of London :— 


* The past year, 1860, has been one of more than usual importance to the Silk 
Trade, and manufacturers have throughout had much to contend with. The French 
treaty, so suddenly arranged, fonnd them with large stocks and exposed to unpro- 
tected competition with the foreigner; this and the unseasonable weather which has 
prevailed have proved very detrimental to the profitable realization of their fabrics. 
The riband trade, in addition to the above adverse influences, has had to contend 
with a serious alteration in fashion; hence the misery and destitution which have 
visited Coventry and its neighbourhood, and elicited from the charitable public such 
vast and well-bestowed contributions. To the future our manufacturers naturally 
look with considerable anxiety ; but, with a moderate amount of enterprise and 
energy, they surely have little to fear. China Silk, the great staple, we can buy 
cheaper than the foreigner, and the price of labour, in which there has hitherto 
been so great a disparity, is rapidly becoming more equalized. To importers the 
past years has been profitable, tardy supplies and scanty stocks having combined to 
support a high range of prices. The demand for export throughout the year has 
been good, and the falling off in the deliveries must be attributed solely to the 
diminished requirements of our home trade. The fluctuations in prices during 
the year have been unimportant.” 


Messrs. Rose, Graham, and Wilson (London) state as follows :— 


Oils—“ The retrospect of our markets for 1860 is a pleasing one. Our par- 
ticular branch of trade was unusually exempt from anything approaching to 
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mercantile embarrassment, and the anticipation expressed that it would prove “a 
good and prosperous one” has been fully realized; notwithstanding speculative 
operations (tallow excepted) have been on a smaller scale than usual, prices of most 
descriptions of produce with which we are connected gradually advanced and have 
now reached rates calculated to stimulate production and shipments from all 
parts in the spring, meantime we begin the year with stocks below an average, 
which will tend #0 make any reaction which may take place more gradual and less 
felt. Should no political events on the Continent intervene to prevent it, we may 
again look forward with confidence to a large and substantial trade. 


Linseed Oil.—*“ The production throughout the year was in excess of consump- 
tion, and the trade has been a dragging one, although a large quantity has been 
exported. From January to July prices ranged from 27/1. 15s. to 287. 15s. per 
ton, from August to November 301. to 307. 10s. The market is now quiet at 
28/. 15s. We estimate the make throughout the kingdom for the year at 65,000 
tons, against 55,500 tons in 1859 and 42,000 tons in 1858; the quantity exported 
at 33,700, of which 19,500 were from Hull. 


Oilcakes.—* Our home made was considerably in excess of former years, so 
likewise was the importation of foreign into the United Kingdom, being 97,000 
tons (of which we have scarcely any stock on hand) against 90,000 in 1859 and 
80,000 in 1858, showing the growing appreciation on the part of feeders for 
artificial food. The importation of linseed cakes has been principally from America. 
Rape and Oil Seeds.—The importation was unusually small. The continental rape 
crop, too, was a very unsatisfactory one, both as regarded quantity, quality, and 
condition. In consequence of such a deficiency prices advanced rapidly throughout 
the year. Rape and seed oils continue to sustain the prominent position in our 
markets they have held for some years past, and, independently of a large home 
make, 9,500 tons were imported into the kingdom last year, much to the diminu- 
tion of the consumption of fish oils for burning and other purposes. ; 


Olive Oils.—* In the early part of 1860 it was feared the importation would be 
short through reported injury to the crops. Such has not proved to be the case, as 
supplies were in excess of 1859, and about equal to 1858. 


Cocoanut Oil.—** Not only was the importation into the United Kingdom 
short, being 8,500 tons (of which 8,100 tons came to London), against 9,600 tons 
in 1859 and 8,755 in 1858, but the export was in excess of former years—say 7,200 
tons, against 6,150 and 5,100 the two previous ones. 


* Palm Oil, influenced by tallow, has ruled at high prices, although the import 
was in excess of the year previous. Imported into the United Kingdom in 1860, 
34,000 tons ; 1859, 28,300 tons; 1858, 38,000 tons; 1857, 38,600 tons ; 1856, 
35,000 tons; 1855, 40,500 tons. In January 45/. 10s. per ton was the value of 
Lagos, in November 471. 10s. to 48/., now 472. The stock in London is 1,450 
tons. 


Fish Oils.—« Compared with former years there was a great falling off in the 
importation of sperm; into London only 3,000 tons were received against 5,353 
in 1859, ths great deficiency naturally enhanced the value, and led to the adoption 
of substitutes. From 94d. per ton in January, prices gradually advanced to 1082. 
in September, since then it has declined to 1022. to 1032. The consumption for 
the year was 4,219 tons, and we begin this with a stock of only 456 tons against 
1,675 tons this time twelvemonths. 


Whalefins—“« We had a very short importation last year, only 75 tons 
(exclusive of about 80 tons, the produce of our own Greenland and Davis’ Straits 
whale fisheries), Prices have varied little for months past. Our stock is 45 against 
62 last year. 
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Naval Stores.—“ There was a falling off in the importation of rough turpen- 
tine into our port last year, and a corresponding increase in that of foreign manu- 
factured spirits, which made the trade of distillers an unsatisfactory one. We begin 
the year with a stock of 3,205 barrels of rough and 8,052 barrels and 51 puncheons 

‘of spirits.” 


In connection with the Ow Trades, I print in.a note at foot 
of the page an extract from the City Article of the “Times,” of 1st 
February, 1861, describing the discovery in America and actual 
introduction into use of a new kind of Mineral Oil, called Petroleum, 
or Rock Oil. If the statements now made should be even partly 
confirmed, the extensive branches of commerce connected with the 
supply of Oils, will undergo rapid change.* 


* « Annexed is a communication containing some precise particulars of the 
sources of production in America of the Petroleum, or Rock Oil, which promises 
to exercise a most important influence in adding to the wealth of the country, and 
also in improving the traffic of the several lines of railway over which it has to be 
transported. The only question regarding the worth of the discoveries seems now 
to relate to the probable permanence of the yield. If the experience in this respect 
should be satisfactory, the annual money value of the article is likely to rival that 
of some of the richest branches of existing industry. The railway lines which 
seem at present to be most interested in the matter are, first, the Atlantic and Great 
Western, a new road which connects with the New York and Erie; and, secondly, 
the Great Western of Canada, several wells being alleged to have been found on 
the flats of the Thames about a mile from Bothwell Station on that line. For a 
long time similar Oil deposits are known to have existed on the banks of the 
Irawady, in Birmah, but they are worked as a Royal monopoly. The belief is that 
they have always yielded steadily, and commanded a good market, notwithstanding 
the absence of facilities and enterprise in that region, and any information that 
might be furnished with regard to them would now be peculiarly opportune :-— 

** « Hrie, Pennsylvania, United States, Jan. 3. 

«* ¢ Sir,—From a recent paragraph in your City Article, ] am glad to find that 
Petroleum, as a new item of American commerce, is likely soon to attract the 
notice in England its importance demands, and I write to define correctly the 
districts of its production, and to furnish some additional information. If you 
have Colton’s, or any other large map of Western Pennsylvania, you will observe 
that the place called Union Mills is situated in Erie county, Pennsylvania, instead 
of New York State, and that Oil Creek, a branch of the Allegheny river, has its 
origin a few miles south of Union, and discharges its waters in the Allegheny, at 
the distance of about 30 miles. Ever since my earliest recollection (thirty years or 
more), and for ‘ time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,’ Oil 
has been obtained from the surface of the water of Oil Creek in eddies, by spreading 
out a woollen blanket on the water and then wringing out the Oil, and it has been 
used for medicinal purposes, by external applications, for rheumatism, &c., and sold 
under the name of ‘ Seneca Oil,’ from the Seneca tribe of Indians, who at one time 
roamed over this part of the State. About eighteen months ago a Mr. Drake sunk 
a well at Titusville, on Oil Creek, by way of experiment, to the depth of about 
74 feet, and had the good fortune to strike a vein of Oil, the product of which has 
yielded him a handsome fortune. His success incited others to make experiments, 
and the whole country for more than a hundred miles on the Allegheny River and 
along Oil Creek has been carefully examined, with the result that fortunes are being 
rapidly realized by many. I am not correctly informed as'to the number of wells on 
Oil Creek, but they are numerous. At Tidionte, in Warren county, further up the 
Allegheny, seventeen wells are in operation, producing not less than 10,000 gallons 
per day. There are probably a hundred wells more being sunk at Tidionte, and 
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Messrs. T. J. and T. Powell (London) state as follows relative to 
the Leather Trade, and it will be seen that they refer expressly 
to the large and notorious failures in that trade in June, 1860, of 
Laurence, Streatfield, Mortimore, and Co., of London, and the gang 
of firms connected with and upheld by them. 


Hides and Leather.—* The market for raw goods does not present any very 
marked feature during the past year (1860). The total ¢mport corresponds rather 
closely with that of 1859. The exports show a slight decrease, but they by no 
means represent any diminished demand for exportation, the principal supplies 
being drawn more immediately from the producing countries. On the contrary, 
there is no doubt that the requirements of the Continent have greatly increased, 


within 3 miles each way. The ‘Crescent Oil Company,’ an incorporation having 
their business office at this city, own a large tract of land at Tidionte, and are 
producing great quantities of Oil. By the Ist of April next they will have at least 
twenty wells in operation. At Mecca, a small town in the eastern part of the State 
of Ohio, is a large tract of Oil country, which is now being worked, in which the 
Aurora Oil Company of this city are largely interested. Considerable quantities 
are also produced from wells on the little Kanawha River in North-Western 
Virginia, The supply obtained also from a large territory on the Thames River, in 
Canada West, is almost fabulous. These several Oil territories are favourably 
situated for getting the Oil to market. From Titusville and Tidionte during the 
season of navigation the Oil can be run down the river in flat boats to Pittsburg, 
at a very low price. ‘Tidionte is 14 miles from the railway ; Titusville, 22 miles ; 
Mecca, 9 miles; and the Canada Oil lands, from 3 to 10 miles. The wells are mere 
holes in the ground, about 6 inches in diameter. They are dug by driving 
cast-iron pipes, 4 inches inside diameter, to the rock, varying in depth from 
10 to 60 feet. After finding a ‘good show’ of Oil, a pump is put in the well 
driven by steam, and the Oil and water pumped into large vats holding a hundred 
barrels each, the Oil rising to the top while the water is drawn off at the bottom. 

«The crude Oil is sold readily at 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. sterling per gallon at the 
well, and the barrels paid for extra. It makes a better light when refined than any 
other burning fluid I have ever seen—second only to best coal gas, with no liability 
to explode like many illuminating fluids that have been from time to time offered 
to the public. It is also in its raw state an excellent lubricator. 

“««he phenomena produced upon opening some of these wells are very 
singular. One opened at Tidionte a week ago, spouted the oil and water to the 
height of €0 feet, forced by the gas, the generation of which seems at all times to 
be going on. 

« «This new trade is worthy the attention of your Oil dealers, and I hope will 
receive it. The supply seems inexhaustible. Wells that commenced pumping at 
the rate of 160 gallons per day, are now pumping six or seven times that amount, 
while a few, from which at their opening the Oil was forced in large quantities by 
the pent-up gas, have fallen off; but if the pump is stopped a few days (as has 
happened by the breakage of machinery) the Oil commences to flow of its own 
accord. Most of the works are rude, and scarcely a well is worked to its capacity. 
Much of the Oil territory is in the forest, the fuel for generating steam is green, 
and the whole thing is in its infancy. When a year shall have passed, and expe- 
rience shall have taught owners and operators the true system to be pursued, the 
supply will be very much increased. The demand seems to augment with the 
supply. The refineries are not able to fulfil their orders, and it is scarcely used in 
the rural districts. I hope scientific men, as well as dealers, will turn their atten- 
tion to it. It is understood here that large quantities of a similar product from 
the valley of the Irawady finds a market in London. How is this? 
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and that all calculations for the future of the Hide market must recognise this fact. 
The shipments to the United States have been small throughout the year, and 
should the existing depression in prices, which the political excitement has occa- 
sioned, continue, we may expect, at least for a time, to receive Hides from that 
country. Prices of raw goods were buoyant for the first three months, but in 
June an universally lower tendency prevailed. The failures of July doubtless 
accelerated their decline, but prices in general still afford little margin for profit to 
the manufacturer. . 

“ We cannot dismiss our retrospect of the year 1860, without a more distinct 
reference to the disasters which it has witnessed, and which will long make it 
memorable in the trade. That so gigantic an amount of commercial rottenness 
should have existed, and have carried so bold a front for so long a period, may well 
have surprised those unconnected with the Leather and Hide trades, and have 
obtained for these trades generally an unenviable notoriety, when to those within 
their sphere the disclosures excited the utmost astonishment. Since the publication 
of the proceedings in the Court of Bankruptcy, the only wonder is that the catas- 
trophe did not occur earlier. It is, however, important to remember, as we stated 
in our circular of August last, that of the enormous aggregate of the liabilities of 
the firms that suspended payment, a very small proportion was due in the trade, 
and that the monied interest are the principal losers. We avail ourselves also of 
the present opportunity to contradict the evidence that has been given, more or less 
directly, stating that the custom of the trade is represented in the practices that the 
evidence in bankruptcy has disclosed. That the parties concerned may have had 
transactions analogous to other Leather factors, we do not dispute; but that the 
system that has been pursued of propping up houses that have been brought to 
hopeless insolvency by a course of excessive overtrading, has any representative in 
any dealings in the Leather and Hide trade outside the circle of the firms that have 
failed, we most positively deny. We believe, on the contrary, that the trade in 
general is in a sound and healthy state, and that the relations of the manufacturers 
and factors are of an independent and legitimate nature. 

““ We hope, however, that the lessons which these disgraceful disclosures are 
calculated to teach will not be forgotten, and that a system which will give to 
capital and fair dealing their rightful position, will be scrupulously followed; we 
may then anticipate great advantage from the removal of so much undue competi- 
tion from all departments of the Leather and Hide trades. These misfortunes 
could not, however, diminish the conswmption of leather, which must have been, in 
consequence of the wet season, unusually large during the past year. There is also 
no doubt that the production has been greatly lessened, and that dealers have to 
the utmost restricted their purchases. ‘The stocks of Leather are by no means 
excessive, and we are therefore of opinion that with restored confidence, the pros- 
pect for the Leather trade is more satisfactory than for some time past.” 


From the Circular of Messrs. Boutcher, Mortimore, and Co. 
(London), we obtain the following passage :— 


Leather.—< The Weather trade has suffered greater changes during the past 
year, than have ever before been witnessed, and has been placed before the public in 
a most discreditable and false position. It is difficult for any one, unconnected with 
this branch of business, to understand how little the great bulk of those engaged in 
it have been directly affected by the fearful disasters that have taken place. The 
houses which have failed were nearly all connected together, and their business 
almost wholly confined to transactions with one another. The losses that have 
resulted have, in consequence, fallen for the most part upon the holders and dis- 
counters of bills, and but a comparatively small amount of actual capital has been 
withdrawn from the trade. 

“The judicial investigations which have taken place make it clearly manifest 
that for some years past several of these houses have been largely engaged both in 
tanning and Leather dealing, regardless of the profit or of the risks they were 
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running. This has caused much mortification and perplexity to those who, having 
adhered to correct principles of business, have been compelled either to contract 
their operations or to continue them without an adequate return for the capital 
employed. The present year opens with more favourable prospects. Credit is now 
at its minimum, and, although the raw material is still relatively high compared 
with leather, it is quite certain that prices are not sustained by the competition of 
manufacturers supported by undue facilities. It may also be taken for granted 
that the sale of leather throughout the country will no longer be competed for by 
parties to whom profit or loss is not the first consideration. 

«Prices have been less affected by the year’s vicissitudes than might have been 
expected. During January the demand was unusually brisk, and some articles 
advanced ; from that time comparative dulness prevailed until Midsummer, after 
which the trade was paralyzed for a short period by the heavy failures referred to. 
These, however, happening to occur just previous to the briskest season of the year, 
produced but little immediate effect in depressing prices. Some months later, the 
usual supply of fresh goods having been augmented by large stocks of bankrupts’ 
estates, a gradual decline in prices took place, which now average from 10 to 12 
per cent. below the quotations of our last annual price current. Less Leather is 
held in factors’ warehouses at the present time than at this period last year, and 
stocks, both in town and country, are in general unusually light. In looking 
forward to the probable supply during the current year, we have only the legi- 
timate production of a diminished number of tanyards to depend upon, which 
will, we anticipate, prove unequal to the greatly increasing requirements of the 
country.” 


The following passage is from the Circular of Mr. Thomas 
Thorburn, relative to the— 


Scotch Iron Trade.—* Another year has been characterized by depression in 
the Iron Trade. Early in January, owing to the political situation of the Italian 
peninsula presenting signs fraught with danger to the peace of Europe, a feeling of 
uneasiness arose in the market, and prices fell from 57s. 6d. to 55s. per ton. But 
the announcement by France of the principles of free trade appearing simultaneously 
with @ strike among the colliers and miners, and a threatened stoppage of several 
furnaces, created a speculative movement, and a rise to 61s. took place at the 
Ist of February. This advance was of short duration. Tbe termination of the ~ 
strike and the blowing in of the furnaces produced a reaction, and the price 
declined to 54s. before the end of March. The conviction gaining ground that the 
production continued to be in excess of the demand a further reduction ensued, and 
sellers were willing to take 49s. 6d. about the 1st of June, From that time 
onwards prices have been mainly regulated by political and commercial probabilities, 
and have fluctuated between 50s. and 53s., making the year’s average 53s. 6d. per 
ton—a rate considered scarcely remunerative to ironmasters in general. 

“ It is not surprising, considering the aspect of politics, the deficient crops over 
a wide area in Europe, and that in the course of four weeks there were in the value 
of money no fewer than four violent changes, each giving a shock to commerce, 
there has been an irrepressible tendency towards lower prices. Notwithstanding 
the stoppage of eighty furnaces for nearly five weeks, the produce in the last twelve 
months cannot be computed at less than 1,000,000 tons, and shows an increase 
when compared with 1859 of 50,000 tons. This augmentation arises not so much 
from an increase in the number of furnaces as from the intrinsic improvements in 
the process of manufacture. The shipments and local consumption combined amount 
to 903,000 tons, and exhibit a decrease of 12,000 tons in comparison with the 
same period last year, the stocks have therefore increased 97,000 tons, and are 
now 427,000 tons lying in warehouse-keepers’ and makers’ stores, exclusive 
of Carron, 

“The malleable works, founderies, and shipbuilding yards have experienced, 
to a moderate extent, that revival of prosperity which has marked almost every 
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department of trade throughout the present year. Though the financial disturb- 
ances in America are complicated with political passions of an intensity never before 
known, yet there are favourable elements in our position in regard to that country, 
so as to encourage perfectly satisfactory anticipations. The price is now twenty per 
cent. lower than it was previous to the crisis of 1857; and as experience proves 
that cheap rates produce an increased demand, and that in the ensuing Session of 
Parliament no fewer than 302 bills will be brought forward to extend or improve 
existing railways, and, further, considering that the treaty with France has laid the 
deep and solid foundation on which is to rise the most gigantic fabric of commer- 
cial prosperity the world has ever seen, it is reasonable to anticipate a vast and 
increasing demand for all kinds of our manufactures, especially for iron.” 


Messrs. Churchill and Sim (London) describe the Wood Trade 
as follows :— 


Wood.—*< The importation of Wood from our North American colonies not 
having diminished during the past year, and our swpply from the North of Europe 
continuing to increase, the total for 1860, for the use of the United Kingdom, has 
amounted to nearly three millions of loads; while for many previous years the 
supply has varied from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 loads. The sale of Wood through- 
out England has been larger during 1860 than hitherto known. In the northern, 
eastern, and western districts, there was an early demand for the wood which had 
been. stored on the close of the season of 1859; and the announcement of the abro- 
gation of the foreign or differential duty the usual speculative operations of the trade 
gave more impulse to selling and buying. In the London Market, which is less 
dependent on speculation there was so steady a demand that the consumption of the 
stock, though large, could be anticipated in due time and before the new season of 
importation. But when buyers on all sides were ready to speculate in contracting 
with foreign shippers at advanced prices for the Wood at ports of shipment, half of 
the abrogated import duty was soon absorbed, the remainder was lost sight of or 
included in the additional freight paid for late Baltic voyages, and the result is a 
very large and costly importation of foreign Wood without any diminution in the 
price here through the remitted vmport duty exceeds 10 per cent. of the gross value. 
It would not be right to assume that the trade in Wood has increased solely in 
consequence of the reduction of duty, but looking to the great demand of the 
country for foreign supplies, the cost of Wood would be disproportionately high if 
the old duty of 55s. per load were now payable, as we sell the common timber of 
the Baltic for this price, and often for less. 

« For ten years and more before the year 1831 it used to be stated in evidence 
before the Houses of Parliament that the annual imports of Wood would average 
1,000,000 loads—half foreign, paying 55s. per load of duty, and half colonial, 
paying 10s. From 1831 to 1841 the imports ranged from 1,100,000 to 1,500,000 
loads, nearly two-thirds being colonial, and paying the low duty. In 1842 and 
1843 the foreign duties were reduced to 30s. and 25s. per load, and upon colonial 
timber a nominal charge of 1s. per load was levied. The imports did not increase 
during these two years of transition; but from 1844 to 1851 they rose from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 of loads per annum—three-fifths of the supply still coming 
from the colonies. 

* From 1851 to 1859, with the last reduction of the foreign duty to 7s. 6d. per 
load, the imports rose from 2,000,000 to 2,100,000 loads, with an average of half 
of colonial growth; and in 1860 the imports are computed as 2,990,000 loads; and 
the customs’ entries (including some Wood bonded in 1859) will show the probable 
total of 3,300,000 loads.” 


The facts given in the extract relative to the rapid increase of 
the Timber Trade, and the stimulating effects of liberal and low 
Customs’ Duties should not be forgotten. 
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IV.—Cotton, Woollen, and Linen Trades:—Supply and Prices 
of Raw Cotton. 


Messrs. Robert Barbour and Brothers, of Manchester, make the 
following report of the Manchester Cotton Trade of 1860 :— 


*On the whole the year 1860, closes with a cheerful and rather sanguine 
feeling. The balance sheets, however, of 1860, will in most cases, be much less 
satisfactory than those of 1858 and 1859. Most of the shipments made to India 
during the year will result in very heavy losses, while those to China will yield 
little or no profit. The South American Merchants have done a more satisfactory 
business than for some years past; the West Indian demand has been under the 
average and the results of the favourable harvest in Canada are yet to be realized. 
The manufacturing interest, though not so prosperous as during 1858-59 contrasts 
most favourable with the depression which prevailed previous to these years. The 
cotton district consequently progresses in material wealth and enterprise, and the 
year will be signalized by the opening up of an intercourse with China and the con- 
clusion of a commercial treaty with France, from both of which events great 
advantages are expected to arise. Some drawbacks and discouragements however 
cause anxiety. Zhe supply of labour is insufficient, and already there are looms 
in the district which are idle for the want of hands to work them. The great 
question, however, is how to get a sufficient quantity of the raw material to meet 
the increased demand likely to arise from New Mills being brought into operation. 
The hostility at present existing between the Northern and Southern States of 
America may assume such an attitude as to limit our main supply, and cause cotton 
to approximate in value to flax. Such a consummation would be nearly as 
calamitous to this district and the country generally as a dearth of corn; and the 
public mind cannot be too much alive to the importance of the subject.’ 


From the “ Leeds Mercury,’—always so able and reliable on 
every topic connected with the West Riding—we take the following 
report of the— 


Woollen Trade of 1860.—“ The advent of 1860 found a state of general 
activity throughout the Woollen district, and the future was looked to with confi- 
dence. During the first three months of the year the trade was very good. The 
manufacturing localities were extremely busy ; not a loom was idle, nor a workman 
unemployed and the wages earned by some of the operatives were large and satis- 
factory. As fast as goods suitable for the mantle trade could be produced they met 
with ready sale, both for the home and foreign market. This buoyancy for fancy 
goods continued wntil April, when it received a check. Inclement weather and a 
late Spring interfered seriously with the sale of light fabrics, and we are afraid the 
wet weather that supervened during summer will have caused a great portion of 
the spring stocks to remain on the shelves of the drapers. 

«The growing and important trade to China and the East, contributed very 
largely to the activity prevalent in the Spring. The trade, however, received a 
check on the commencement of hostilities, but on the receipt of pacific news during - 
the Autumn a revival took place, and now that peace is definitely conciuded, a still 
further improvement may be hoped for, ‘The volunteer movement gave another 
element of prosperity. 

“The ordinary plain broad cloth cotton trade has not been buoyant during 
any period of the year. Low and middle qualities have had a good sale, but super- 
fine could be moved only in small quantities. 

* As previously intimated, an extraordinarily wet Summer followed a late 
Spring, and the prospect of a deficient harvest was apparent. A steady but con- 
siderable contraction of trade was observable, and the demand for the winter 
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season had none of the buoyancy of the spring trade. It was sluggish and 
moderately steady, but perhaps will be an average one. 

** Viewing the home trade for the year in the aggregate, we think it will not 
be an improvement on the previous year, nor will it be much less. However, if 
under the unfavourable circumstances of the past year the trade has maintained a 
firm position, it must be considered satisfactory. 

“The foreign Trade, in the aggregate, like the Home, has shown no decided 
improvement. To the United States, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and the East Indies, 
our exports have fallen off considerably, but the deficiency is more than counter- 
balanced by the increase to China and Hong Kong, and North America. 

“The present state of the Woollen Trade is sound and healthy. Stocks are 
not large, nor is there any great preparation going on, nothing beyond what the 
usual requirements of the season warrant. And as to the prospects of the new year, 
let us hope they will improve as it proceeds. The advance in the Bank of England’s 
minimum rate of discount from 5 to 6 per cent., yesterday afternoon, is not a very 
gratifying adieu to the old year, and if we were to indulge in any bright anticipa- 
tions for the new year, this step, decided on out of the regular course of the Bank 
proceedings, would rebuke us, as no doubt the directors have adequate reasons for 
the course they have adopted.” 


The following statement, from a local paper, relates to the 


Flannel Trade of Rochdale.—*< The closing Flannel and Wool markets here for 
the year 1860, have been of rather a quiet character. Prices of goods, however, 
continue steady, the manufacturers are well employed, and the prospects for the 
spring trade are of a fair character, though they are somewhat ‘sicklied o’er’ 
with a feeling of fear as respects continental affairs. The Flannel trade of this dis- 
trict for the year 1860, has been one unparalleled as to its extent, and the same 
may be said as to the aggregate profits. Throughout the greater part of the year 
the demand has been in advance of the supply, and this circumstance would 
warrant the inference that the manufacturers have obtained highly remunerative 
prices for their goods. Profits, however, have been diminished by both the advances 
which from time to time have been made in the price of wool, and by an increase 
in the cost of production. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, there is no doubt 
the manufacturers have had a very profitable year. Wool is moderately firm at 
present, but is not so buoyant as it was a few months ago, the fears about a 
deficient supply having become little more than a thing of the past.” 


Messrs. Dewar and Sons report to the following effect on the— 


Linen Trade of 1860,—*“ In the home markets the Linen trade has, like most 
other branches of business, suffered much from the severity of the weather during 
the past year. It is seldom, indeed, that so great a want of life or activity has 
been observable as towards the close of the year. The export trade appears to 
have maintained its position, the returns showing a slight increase over 1859. 
But there is a falling off in the exports to the United States. How our trade may 
ultimately become affected should the secession movement be carried into effect, it 
is impossible to say. Taking the year as a whole, we cannot say that it has been 
a satisfactory one in the Linen trade; it has been by no means a profitable one ; 
the only thing is, that much has occurred which gives better promise for the future. 
And we trust that, as our ports are in a great measure free, so far as Customs’ 
duties are concerned, to all the world, our Government will not fail to urge upon 
other countries the justice of reciprocating with us in a corresponding spirit of 
commercial freedom, To the Linen trade one of the most valuable movements that 
has yet been made has been the establishment of the Indian Flax Supply Company. 
There never was at any time a greater necessity for a large supply of flax than at 
the present. Already France has concluded treaties, both with Belgium and 
Prussia, so that we shall have a formidable competition to meet in the French 
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markets as soon as they are thrown open. In all those countries there is an ample 
supply of the raw material, which gives them an immense advantage over us. We 
have every confidence, however, in the scheme for procuring an ample supply of 
flax from the Punjab. By the last advices received it appears that the company has 
already commenced operations—their manager having contracted for a considerable 
acreage of flax on the most favourable terms. Every assistance has been rendered 
by the authorities in the Punjab, while the native farmers are most favourably dis- 
posed towards the cultivation of the plant—the only thing needed being, as we have 
said from the first, a certain market for their produce when prepared for it. This 
they will now find at their own doors ; so that, with a supply of the best description 
of seed, and the most improved machinery for the preparation of the fibre, we have 
no doubt that ultimately, in a very few years, our supply of flax from the Punjab 
will be amply sufficient to meet the requirements of the trade.” 


Messrs. Colin Campbell and Son, of Liverpool, state as follows 
relative to the— 


Trade in Raw Cotton.—*‘ The import of Cotton Wool into Great Britain 
during the year 1859, which amounts to 3,366,626 bales, is the largest on record, 
being 537,726 bales in excess of that of 1859, and which excess consists mainly of 
the produce of the United States of America. The stocks in all the ports of Great 
Britain, as nearly as they can be ascertained, amount, in the aggregate, to 594,510 
bales, being 125,090 bales more than was held a year ago. On the assumption, 
then, that the trade hold about 130,000 bales more than they held at the close of 
1859, the consumption would amount to 2,503,080 bales, being 48,136 bales weekly, 
consisting of 40,954 American, 2,065 Brazil, 1,862 Egyptian, West India, &e., 
and 3,255 East India, against 44,123 bales consumed weekly in 1859, which 
consisted of 36,668 American, 2,027 Brazil, 2,016 Egyptian, West India, &c., and 
8,412 East India. The increased consumption over last year amounts, in the 
aggregate, to 208,670 bales. 

“‘ So vague were the ideas entertained as to the requirements of every country, 
that it was all but taken for granted that if the American crop should amount to 
4,250,000 bales, which was the highest estimate, at the close of 1859, the supply 
would be ample for the rapidly increasing consumption of the world. But, during 
the first three months of 1860, it was apparent from the magnitude of the receipts 
into the American ports that the extent of the crop had been much wnder-estimated, 
and during that interval the imports from all quarters amounted to 1,186,450 bales, 
and the stock in this port at the end of March fell very little short of 850,000 
bales. So far, very little decline had taken place in prices, as the trade of the 
country was sound, and much encouragement was given to the extension of it by 
the manifesto of the Emperor of the French in favour of a more liberal commercial 

olicy. 
: @ In the meanwhile, because of the large export of bullion to the East, the rates 
of discount, which were at the beginning of the year at 2} per cent., were gradu- 
ally raised, until, at the end of March, they reached 43 per cent. Still, however, 
and in spite of an import of Cotton during the months of April, May, and June of 
nearly 1,200,000 bales into this port, prices were not seriously affected, although it 
was then beyond all doubt that the American crop would exceed 4,500,000 bales. 

« But, at the end of the first week in June, the stock here had so accumulated 
that, contrary to all experience, it had then obtained its maximum for the year, and 
amounted to 1,358,200 bales, but, fortunately, the rates of discount were reduced 
towards the close of that month to 4 per cent. The fact could now no longer be 
disguised that the stock which, in value amounted to 11,000,0002. or 12,000,0002. 
sterling, and had cost the importer very much beyond that amount, as he had based 
his operations on a much smaller estimate of crop, was inconveniently held, and, in 
spite of cheap money, the urgent necessities of some holders compelled them to 
force sales at the best prices attainable. The heavy weight of import was then 
pretty much at an end for the season, but a question arose as to how the then 
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unmanageable quantity of common and inferior qualities of American descriptions 
could be disposed of, and, therefore, but only for a short time, prices were as low as 
they had been for many years. 

“ Notwithstanding the prevalence of wet weather in this country during July, 
August, and September, and which resulted in a deficient and inferior grain harvest, 
a very large business was done in Cotton, and it would be difficult to say whether 
spimers, speculators, or exporters were the most eager competitors for quantity. 
There can be no doubt that the depressed prices, which were current for some time, 
were the means of largely extending the consumption, not only in this country but 
on the continent of Europe, besides which many new mills, both here and elsewhere, 
had been brought into operation, and it was also worthy of being recorded that the 
export from this port alone has amounted during the present year to at least 
10,000 bales weekly. 

*« The advices had been for some time past of an unsatisfactory character as 
regards the new crop in America, but, until October, very little importance was 
attached to the extent of injury alleged to have been done by drought. Then, 
however, it became apparent that such was the fact, and apprehensions are so 
strongly entertained that the American crop of Cotton will prove very short, that 
operations have continued on a very large scale. The fluctuations in prices have 
not been very great, but from the lowest point in July to the highest on this day 
(31st December, 1860), there has been an advance realized of 24d. to 23d. per lb. 
on the common qualities of American descriptions, but of not more than 14d. to 
12d. per Ib. on the medium and better. The erroneous estimates which were made 
at the close of last year of the American crop prove how difficult it is to form an 
opinion of even probable supplies for the year, but so far as we have been enabled 
to obtain information we are disposed to think that from every country where 
Cotton is grown, except America, the supply will be Jarger than it was last year, 
and, most likely, considerably so from India; but, on the other hand, we entertain 
fears lest the crop of the United States should not exceed 4,000,000 bales.” 


V.—Freight Market and Shipping Interest. 


The following is from the Circular of Messrs. W. 8. Lindsay 
and Co., London :— 


* During 1860 English Shipping has fully maintained its position with the 
vessels of other countries. By the official returns it appears that we have in our 
foreign trade much more tonnage employed than all other nations combined, and 
that there is no prospect, after ten years’ experience, of foreign competition seriously 
injuring our shipowners, much less supplanting them in any branch of the carrying 
trade, even though (through the apathy of the executive) their property is still 
subjected to those special burdens and vexatious restrictions peculiar to a state of 
protection, 

* Throughout the year 1860 there has been very little fluctuation in the rates 
of freight, and the average to and from the leading ports has been somewhat as 
follows :— 
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“ There has been a marked advance during the last three months in grain 
Sreights, especially from the United States, from which country we have imported 
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during the first eleven months of last year 1,078,446 qrs. of wheat, and 1,787,236 
ewt. of flour, against 18,079 qrs. and 119,987 ewt. respectively during the same 
period of 1859 ; but, though shipping has found readier employment in 1860 than 
it did in either 1858 or 1859, the year just closed has not, upon the whole, been a 
prosperous one to shipowners generally. The present year offers much better 
prospects. 

“ Our exports and imports continue to increase rapidly ; but the increase of 
tonnage has been small as compared with former years. Take New Brunswick, for 
instance, which has long produced that description of vessel best adapted to compete 
with our rivals, the ships of the United States. In 1856 there was built in that 
province 79,907 tons; in 1857, 71,989 tons; in 1858, 26,263 tons; in 1859, 
38,303 tons; and in 1860 the estimate of new ships built is under 20,000 tons. 
And it will be found that the relative proportion of vessels built during the last few 
years in all parts of the world is somewhat similar to what those figures show for 
New Brunswick. There are, no doubt, exceptions, but all our advices lead us to 
believe that in the United States, in Norway and Sweden, and in the north of 
England, there have been fewer sailing vessels constructed in 1860 than in any of 
the previous five years. If this be so, then, wlien we take into consideration the 
numerous losses and disasters, and the rapid increase of the over-sea carrying trade, 
it is pretty evident that there must be a scarcity of tonnage before the close of the 
present year, and that before long freights will advance.” 


The following is from the Circular of Messrs. Alfred Laming 
and Co., of London :— 


«‘The year which has elapsed since the issue of our last circular is more remark- 
able for its promises as to the future than for any influence it has had in imme- 
diately affecting the interests of our shipowners; how soon and to what extent 
the new prospects will be realised are not yet clearly to be seen, their realization 
resting chiefly in the hands of nations little accustomed to changes, and on whom 
the energy of the more commercial and enterprising countries of the world may only 
slowly operate. But while we have but small progress to announce, we have the 
satisfaction to believe that none of the events which the year has witnessed are of a 
nature to retard the improvement which has been steadily progressing, more par- 
ticularly in steam navigation, for the last few years; the diminution in ship build- 
ing generally, the best cure for existing evils, still continues. One result of the 
year will be the consequences to be secured by the present occupation of the capital 
of the Celestial Empire; and we may feel certain that, taught by a previous abor- 
tive reliance on moral securities, the united embassies will exact in the present 
instance all the material guarantees for extending European commerce into the 
heart of that country that they may find available. Hence we anticipate augmenta- 
tions in our Chinese exports and imports, though their imports will probably only 
attain due proportions as the force of progress shall slowly break down existing 
obstructions to the inland circulation of merchandize, and which the interests and 
prejudices of local authorities will prompt them only very gradually to abolish, » 
What the war with China has hitherto done for our commercial navy, consists 
mainly in having taken away towards the latter end of 1859, for Government ser- 
vice, many sailing vessels and large steam transports, which are still out, and which 
by the time they are discharged will have had profitable employment for about 
eighteen months. We may also notice that during the whole of 1860 the same 
war, in conjunction with the Italian revolutions, has tended to enable both large 
and small steamers, generally to find occupation at remunerative rates. By late 
accounts from China we learn that many sazling vessels had been paid off, and will 
probably be returning to this country, followed closely by others, both sailing and 
steam, whose discharge is likely to be an immediate consequence of the cessation 
of hostilities. 

“ Freights from the East, with the exception of those from Calcutta during one 
or two months, have ruled low, causing freights outwards to be proportionately 
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high. Our last advices from Bombay, report improvement in the demand home- 
ward, consequent upon a presumed necessity for reinforcing our troops in New 
Zealand, but the improvement will prokably have been reversed on the arrival of 
the news of the Chinese treaty. Screw steamers have found fair employment in 
the Baltic throughout the year, and more particularly towards its close, when 
freights rose to 40s. per ten for tallow from Cronstadt, 6s. 6d. from Dantzig and 
Konigsberg, at which they stood so long as the navigation remained open. Recently 
we have had a good demand for screw steamers from France for large quantities of 
grain. In the Mediterranean they have been in great request. From Patras, 
Smyrna, Alexandria, Constantinople, and Odessa, steam freights have ruled high 
during the season; Patras having made a large demand by exporting currants to an 
amount estimated at 30,000 tons. About forty screw steamers have been despatched 
with full cargoes to Italy from this port alone. How rapidly steam is increasing 
in the Mediterranean will be seen by bearing in mind, that it was in 1857 that the 
first steamers were sent to Italy by ourselves ; and that the trade by steam tonnage 
from Liverpool to the Mediterranean, which is now enormous, was only inaugurated 
twelve years ago, by a line of three steamers, of which we were the agents. 

“ For the future we have good prospects of a steam trade with United Italy, 
when Naples and Sicily shall have been put under the Sardinian tariff, and the 
resources of the neglected interior of those parts made available to commerce by 
roads of communication opened up to the seaports. 

“ Outward freights to Australia and India are firm, and the demand good. 
Yor Australia, 47. per ton is offered for moderate-sized vessels. Coal freights to 
King George’s Sound are quoted 432. from the Tyne; Calcutta 437.; Bombay 38/. ; 
Madras 422. Homeward freights are scarce, but the last accounts from Calcutta 
report a rise of 5s. per ton, freights being quoted at 37. 2s. 6d. to 3l. 7s. 6d.; from 
rice ports, 3/7. 10s. to 32. 15s. ; from Moulmein, for teak, 4d. 10s.; from Bombay, 
21. 15s. to 24. 17s. 6d. Outward freights to the Pacific are dull; Calico is quoted 
36s. 6d.; guano rates are 60s. for vessels of not above 900 tons, and 5s. additional 
for continental clause. In the Mediterranean coal freights are on the decline. We 
quote from Odessa, 50s.; Danube, 10s. 6d.; Alexandria, 5s. Outwards: Genoa, 
221. 10s.; Malta, 197.; Constantinople, 18/.; Odessa, 177. For screw steamers 
the demand continues fair; our present orders for chartering range from 20s. to 
27s. 6d., according to the suitableness of the steamers.” 


V1I.— Foreign and Colonial Loans and Bank Rates of Discount. 


On 1st January (1860), Baring, Brothers, and Co., and Glyn, 
Mills, and Co., brought forward, on behalf of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, a scheme for converting the various debts of the Province, 
amounting to 11,661,000/., into a consolidated 5 per cent. stock, 
irredeemable for twenty-five years. The scheme involved the raising 

2,800,000/., the whole of which was rapidly subscribed, the appli- 
cations having reached 22,000,000/. 

On 12th January, the Colony of Victoria announced that the 
amount of railway debentures to be issued by the colony in 1860, 
would be three millions sterling. 

On 16th January appeared the manifesto of the Emperor of the 
French, announcing the Treaty of Commerce with England. 

On 26th January, a Cape loan of 50,000/. in 6 per cent. colonial 
debentures was negotiated at 1054 @ 1084. 

On 18th March Messrs. Rothschild introduced a Brazilian 
41 loan for 1,373,000/. at 884. 
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On 10th April, tenders were opened for 2,650,0007. debentures 
6 per cent. Colony of Victoria Railway Loan. The minimum price 
had been fixed at 105—but only 1,570,000/. was subscribed. 

On 12th April occurred the singular circumstance of the with- 
drawal by Overend and Co., of 1,550,0007. in notes from the Bank of 
England, in consequence of their dissatisfaction with the bank rule 
against rediscounting for brokers. In consequence of this temporary 
withdrawal the bank note circulation stood in the official return at 
23,4:70,0007. 

On 20th April the fraud of 263,0007. by Pullinger, on his 
employers, the Union Bank of London, was announced. 

On 24th June a Russian Loan of 8,000,000/. in 44 stock at 82, 
was opened by Messrs. Baring, in London, and Messrs. Hope, 
Amsterdam. About 5,000,0002. was ultimately subscribed. 

On 8rd July was announced the failure of the firm of Streatfield, 
Laurence, and Mortimore, of London and Liverpool. leather mer- 
chants and factors, with 14 millions of liabilities. This failure led to 
the stoppage of nearly a dozen smaller firms, who all turned out to 
have been confederates with Streatfield and Co. in a long course of 
reckless dealing in accommodation bills. The aggregate liabilities of 
the whole group of firms was about 3,000,000. In Streatfield’s case 
the disclosures in the Bankruptcy Court are among the most extra- 
ordinary on record. 

On 25th June the Bank of pels opened subscriptions for 
12,000,000/. of railway obligations. 

On 5th August, subscriptions were opened at Turin for 6,000,0002. 
Sardinian Loan at 5 per cent. at 803, and the applications amounted 
to 22,000,000. 

On 21st November, an arrangement was announced as having 
been effected by the Bank of France with the Bank of England, for 
a purchase by the latter of 2,000,0002. of szlver in exchange for gold. 

About seventy or eighty Joint Stock Companies of various kinds— 
mines, marine insurance, hotels, colonial banks, shipping companies, 
foreign railways, &c.—were brought forward in 1860, for which the 
proposed capital was about 18 millions sterling. It is probable that 
not more than one-half got beyond the preliminary stages. Besides. 
these miscellaneous companies there was a large number of New 
Railways and extension of old lines. 

There were eleven changes of the Bank of England minimum rate 
of Discount in the course of 1860. At the commencement of the 
year the rate was 23 per cent. with 16 millions of otal Bullion, and 
84 millions of Banking Reserve. At the close of the year the rate was 
6 per cent., with 123 millions of ZYotal Bullion, and 62 millions of 
Banking Reserve. 

The following Table (A) will show in outline the position of the 
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Bank of England at the dates of each of the zimeteen changes of rate 
between 9th December, 1858, and 14th February, 1861 (24 years) :— 


(A.)—Bank of England, 1859-60.— Alterations of Rate of Discount. 
[The 0,000’s at wait end are omitted, thus 18,92 = 18,920,0007.] 

















ée ee Circulation, 
nga Wa) : ‘ A 

Dates. Minimum sot cai kib! including Consols. 

Rate Bullion. Reserve. B. P. Bills. 
of Discount. ny 
i, Pr. ct. pr. ann Mir = Mins. Mia 2 
1858. £ aS £ 
Geo car tusae: 2k 18,92 13,26 20,83 974 
1859. 

28 April... 34 17,64 10,18 22,70 95 
ON ees csegies 4} 17,20 942 23,04 90 
B Juue)....3....,.. 35 17,76 T1,14 21,88 93 
Dieta”. 2st 3S 17,96 11,30 21,88 94 

24 Sully. ..3i..205- 23 17,94 10,70 22,57 93 

1860. 

WS Janie ite 3 15,88 OSS E20 22,91 95 

Ls a ee 4 14,94 aoe 22,69 944 

29 March ........ 4i 15527 8,76 21,67 A 

12 Apne cc ie: 5 14,64 5,64. 24,17 Re 

DOMES, os anncons: 4 15,37 7507: 22,61 95 

A eek Aves ae 4 15,84 9,09 21,92 6 
DIM OV. siceraes oa: 43 13,90 4,16 22,03 93 

Pee eee ap ge eee 

MM aaa oe ty oe 5 13,86 8,43 20,62 92} 

31 Dec 6 12,65 6,62 24.195 BA 

1861. 
ec as 7 12,37 6,19 21,12 914 
PAVED. cco esssx 8 11,57 6,35 20,30 96 





VII.— Course of Prices in 1860. 


In the Appendix to this Paper will be found continuations of the 
tables given in the two former series of these annual reports (for 1858 
and 1859) of the Prices of Commodities at the close of 1860, and of 
several former years. ‘The first of the Appendix Tables (D) gives 
also the average prices for the six years 1845-50—that is for the six 
years preceding the virtual commencement of the influx of the New 
Gold. In former enquires I have employed the prices of 1st January, 
1851, as a conditional datum from which to measure subsequent 
fluctuations, and I may repeat here my statement of last year to the 
effect that as regards a comparison between the six years average 
1845-50, and the figures of Ist January, 1851, the facts when care- 
fully ascertained, show that in fifteen leading cases the quotations 
were lower on lst January, 1851, than on the average of the preced- 
ing six years. 
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In the following Tables (B) and (C), I have condensed into the 
smallest form I could manage, four comparisons, viz. :— 


(a) Ist January, 1861 compared with Ist January, 1860 


(6) r 13 , 1859 
(ec) as » Ist July, 1857 
(d) x. 5 Six years, ’45-’50 


The prices of Ist July, 1857, will be recognized as the exceedingly 
high range of quotations which preceded the financial collapse at the 
close of that year. 

In examining the following Tables (B) and (C), care must be 
taken to distinguish between those cases in which the rise or fall has 
been considerable, and those in which it is only slight. The details 
in Tables (D) and (£) in the Appendix, will supply the needful 


particulars :— 


(B.)—Prices of Commodities in London, &c., at 1st January, 1861, compared 
with 1st January, 1860, and 1st January, 1859.* 




















(a) lst January, 1861, (6) Ist January, 1861, 
Higher ee Lower Higher Sa Lower. 
or nearly so, nearly so, 
than Ist January, 1860. than Ist January, 1859. 
9 11 6 iy 4 6 
Coffee Sugar *Tea Coffee Rum Tobacco 
Butter Rum Tobacco Sugar Wool Dyes 
*W heat Flax Leather *Tea Ashes Saltpetre 
* Butchers’ Meat| Wool Copper Butter Lead Copper 
*Raw Cotton Timber Steel *W heat Tron 
* Silk *Tallow Aes * Butchers’ Meat Steel 
Hemp Saltpetre *Raw Cotton 
Dyes Iron *Silk 
Oils Lead Flax 
*Cotton Yarn Hemp 
», Cloth |; Total Bank | Oils Total Bank 
Note Cir- Timber Note Cir- 
culation of | Tallow culation of 
Great Bri- Leather Great Bri- — 
tain, 3 mil- Tin tain, 2 mil- 
lions lower | Cotton Yarn lions lower 
>» Cloth 





* The (*) indicates that the articles (e.g. Tea) are subject to some special 
disturbing influence. 
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(C.)—Prices of Commodities in London, &c., at 1st January, 1861, compared 
with Ist July, 1857, and with the Average Prices of the Six Years, 1845-50. 








(c) lst January, 1861, 





(@) 1st January, 1861, 











—— 


; Same, ; Same, or 
Enener or nearly so, power ieee nearly so, oe 
than Ist July, 1857. than Six Years, 1845-50. 
4 6 18 22 3 2 
Butter Flax Coffee Coffee Wheat Sugar 
Butchers’ Meat | Wool Sugar Rum Hemp Tron 
Saltpetre Indigo Rum Tea Timber 
Cotton Cloth Oils Tea Tobacco 
Timber Tobacco Butter 
Cotton Yarn | Wheat Butchers’ Meat 
Cotton Wool} Raw Cotton 
Silk Silk 
Hemp Flax 
Dyes Wool 
Tallow Dyes 
Total Bank | Leather Oils Total Bank 
Note Cir- | Ashes Tallow Note Cir- 
culation of | Copper Leather culation of 
Great Bri- | fron Saltpetre Great Bri- 
tain nearly | Lead Ashes tain very 
the same Steel Copper nearly the 
Tin Lead same 
Steel 
Tin 
Cotton Yarn 
yy «6 loth 


In considering these tables it will scarcely escape notice that the 
variations in the amount of the outstanding Bank Note Circulation do 
not bear any relation, either of date or degree, to the large fluctuation 
of prices. I have also given in the Appendix in Tables (K) and (L). 
condensed returns for the last year or two of the Bank of England, 
the Bank of France, and the American Banks. 

The production of new gold in California and Australia, during 
the twelve years 1849-60 (both inclusive), may be stated at 300 Mil- 
lions sterling, equal to 50 per cent. upon the total stock of, say, 
600 millions sterling of gold, existing in various forms in Europe and 
America in 1848. 

Speaking in general terms, and reserving to myself the right of 
correction, it is probable that these 300 Millions of New Gold may be 
accounted for as follows :— 
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Mins. Mins. 
Addition to Gold circulation of United Kingdom ........ 40 
9 ” BRGRCC os sd xtancveevegeae 100 
‘iy United States.,....cc.ereees 80 
— 220 
Employed and absorbed in— 
TRUSCVAUIG <.,.cvosesstocsvesosyaidiy sna Mhuveatersedeesansdsmtuetemanpeeseaens 20 
CRLTOTAIA © .....0.. cm eebelebdeneenncesbes soso oI DENOvelearenasdeadsrecsvass 20 
Wearkey an@ Waste oF seccecess cise bonnoce tea sasoveseccenedasceemeagete 20 
Brazil, Egypt, Spain, Portugal, &C.  ssssccsrcorserrerees 20 - 
300 


As regards the new gold fields of British Columbia, discovered in 
the summer of 1858, it does not appear that, at all events, at present 
the supplies from thence will be large,—for the total produce for the 
24 years, to the close of 1860, is supposed to amount to not 700,0002. 

On the other hand the yield of the Mew Silver Mines in Cali- 
fornia, the discovery of which was announced at the close of 1859, 
would seem to have already attained large dimensions. Recent 
statements represent the Washoe silver mines (California), as afford- 
ing results “ which exceed, both in extent and richness, all previous 
‘f mining experience—not excluding the silver mines of Mexico and 
* Peru,” 

T shall not attempt in this place to enter into any general discus- 
sion of the Course of Prices during 1860 and the preceding years. I 
would say, merely, that the leading feature in the Trade of 1860, as 
of the years preceding it, has been a scarcity of many perhaps of 
most, kinds of Raw Materials of manufacture, and of important 
articles of general consumption. Bad seasons, wars, political distrust, 
distempers, or other disturbing causes have operated almost without 
intermission during the last eight years, to diminish or interrupt 
former supplies and to impede efforts for extended production. 

In those instances, however, in which there has been a singular 
immunity from any serious form of these interruptions, viz.: Sugar, 
Iron, and Timber—articles among the most important in the entire 
catalogue—we find that the prices at the present time are, as regards 
Sugar and Tron, dower than, and as regards Timber the same as, during 
the six years 1845-50. For these three articles there has been, per- 
haps, the most rapid extension of demand, but then there have been 
facilities for a corresponding extension of supply. 
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VIII.— Explanatory Notes as regards the following ArpENDIx 
OF TABLES. 


The first and principal Table (D) in this Appendix exhibits the Wholesale Prices, 
in London and Manchester, of forty-one leading commodities at various periods 
from the opening of 1847 to the close of 1859. In those cases where Import Duties 
apply the prices 7x bond are of course given. ‘The first line of the table gives 
the average price of several articles for the Six Years 1845-50, and is now pub- 
lished for the first time. It is followed by six quotations for dates subsequent to 
1850. Care has been taken to compile the figures from the same source, and in 
the same manner throughout. The authority employed has been the weekly 
return of prices given in the Heonomist newspaper. The results for the six years, 
1845-50, is the average of the quotations appearing on the first days of January, 
April, July, and October, in each year. The articles included in the table, and the 
arrangement of the table itself, correspond with the analogous observations which 
the late Mr. Tooke and myself were led to adopt in the fifth and sixth volumes of 
the History of Prices (published early in 1857), as on the whole the best mode of 
arriving at a definite view of the facts relating to the course of prices, 


The second Table (E) reduces into more manageable form the results of the 
table of details which precede it. In (KE) all the variations are measured from a 
fixed basis of 100; and as explained at the foot of the table, it is not difficult, by 
the aid of this method, to simplify to a large extent the questions to be further 
investigated. 


In Tables (F) (G) are given the Imports and the Exports of leading commo- 
dities in each of six years, from 1845 to 1860, with the view of exhibiting that in 
some of the most important articles (e.g. sugar) the imports have been nearly 
doubled, and in all have largely increased. This large and rapid increase of demand 
is obviously a most important element to be considered in relation to the course of 
prices. 


Table (H) gives the exports of Gold and Silver to India and the East, 1851-9. 


In Table (I) a statement is given of the average annual quotations of the 
Foreign Exchange at Zondon on Paris, Hamburgh, and Amsterdam; and at 
Calcutta on London. It also gives the price of standard Silver in London. The 
quotations are obtained from the official weekly list in the Heonomist, and from the 
Appendices to the Reports of the Banking Committees of 1848 and 1857-8. The 
expression of the annual result is the average of two quotations in each month of 
each year. 


The Tables (K, L, M, and N) give returns of the Bank of France, American 
Banks, Country Banks, and Bank of England. 


The series of tables of which these Reports and Appendices are continuations, 
were affirmed as correct in principle by the International Statistical Congress 
of 1860. 
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(D.)— Wholesale Prices of Commodities in Lonpon and MancuEsteR.— Average of 
Srx Years, 1845-50 ;—and at Seven Dates, 1851-60. 
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Mutton. 
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Pr. 8 lbs. Pr. 8 lbs. Pr. 8 los. 
| d. ds d. d. d. d. 
38 @ 40 42 @ 46 48 @ 50 
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(D.)— Wholesale Prices—Contd. 
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(D.)\— Wholesale Prices—Contd. : 
(tv.) Merats. (v.) MancuesteR Markets. 
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WHoLEsaLE PRICEs, 1845-60.—ProportionaTE Resutts deduced from the preceding 
able (A.) on the Basis of representing by the Number 100 the AVERAGE PRICES 
the Six Years 1845-50. © 
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He July......... te] 30: | 198 | 1b | 85 | 108 |, 118 fF -11e*) 110° | ..120 | 162 
| 
| EE 151 152 162 gil. | 119 104 150 203 120 142 125 
F PAW: «.3.55- 113 83 140 2,00 92 IIl Bea 1 ESO, 123 107 150 
1 sy: ites 130 85 119 166 V7 109 104 138 113 127 111 
oI —— #1 |. 93: \269-| 150.| 88 107 93 | 140 | 122 | 130 | 180 
-1 og SORE. 135 89 OVE 133. | 100 118 132 160 128 130 106 
| Cotton Total 
Oils, | Timber, |Tallow,| Leather,|Copper,| Iron, | Lead,| Tin, Upland, Cotton | Cotton| Note Cir- 
93-05.| 26-7. | 28. 29, | 38. | 34-5. | 36. | 38. | Good | Yarn. | Cloth. Soar 
Ord. Fair Britai 
at Mnceh. Be 





ee ae ee | |] en eee | 








a 





Avge. 
bs ; 100 | 100 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 
Ys. 


101 84 86 | 100 95 | 90; 100} 98 140 | 127 | 118 97 


UL) ger 130 | 107 111 | 100 | 121 | 105 | 140 | 114 110 | 105 | 107 113 


| Geter 141 | 102 147 | 150 | 183 | 125 | 143 | 166 150 | 126 | 113 101 
ek Jan......60s: IZI | 100 128.4. 130. | E25 } PLO - £94.) B45 120 | IE2 99 98 


gy” warvties 118 91 116 | 116 | 121 | 100 | 125 | 145 120°; 124.) 112 104 


i ay. asnaethe 127 97 131 | 186 | 127 {| 90 | 195 | 151 128 | 125 | 124 | 109 
Be oe 115 125 










he construction of this Table (E) will be easily understood. For example—the Col. Wheat, 
sents the fluctuations in the Gazette price of Wheat, according to the actual prices given 
D), Col. 8. The price of Wheat, in 1845-50, is represented in (E) by ]00—and the 
s of the six subsequent dates by corresponding additions to or abatements from 100. Thus, at 
uly, ’57, the 100 had become 119. To arrive at the per centage variation from year to year, it 
vious that the differences must be measured, not against 100, but against the number placed 
st the first of the years compared. Thus, the fall in the prices of Wheat between Ist July, ’57, 
* “i 758, was not 27 per cent.—but 22 per cent.—or the proportion borne by 119 to 
of 27. 
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Character and Resuits of the Trade of the 


[ Mar. 


(F'.) — Imports. — (Quantities). — Unitep Kinapom, 1845-60. — Leading 
Articles of Consumption. 


[The 0,000’s at unit end omitted—thus 5,82 = 5,820,000.) 


























Year Raw Sugar. Tea. Coffee. Wine. 
(Imptd.) (Zmptd.) (mptd.) (Imptd.y 
Cwts. Ibs. lbs. Gals. 
e.g ae 5,82 53,15 50,37 8,47 
oie ee Oy29 50,51 90,890 9,30 
1853.;;.00.. 1528 70,74 55,63 11,03 
1858 s,.50. 9,01 75,43 60,70 5,79 
Co eee 9,10 75,08 65,35 8,19 
£800,653, 8,81 88,95 82,77 12,48 
Year Hemp Hides. | Raw Silk. | Cotton Wool. 
Cwts Cwts. lbs. lbs. 
ees 93 72 | 4,35 721,98 
| ee 1,05 ,61 4,94 663,57 
TSB8 S00. 1,24 81 6,48 895,28 
PESOS Sacsans 1,62 76 6,28 1,034,34 
Fle bindeaie 2,15 86 9,92 1,232,00 
1860........ 1,61 85 9,18 1,390,93 


Tobacco. 








Timber. 








—— | | | | | |) ee 





(Imptd.) (Imp td.) Oils. 

lbs. Loads. |Cwts.&tun. 
32,94 1,95 08 
30, 16 1,66 08 
40,67 2.2 84 
59,64 222 1,02 
48,60 2,02 392 
48,94 272 1,05 

- Seeds :— 
Ss} ; 

Wi i Tallow. es 
lbs. Cwts. Qrs. 
76,81 1,19 70 
74,32 1,24 gS 
119,40 Ly Bit 
126,74 1,23 1,23 
133,37 1,07 1,68 
148,40 | 1,43 1,60 





(G.)—Re-Exports of Forrian and Cotontatn Produce from United 
Kingdom, 1845-60. 





Year Sugar 
Cwts. 
1845........ 5,62 
"SO scan a7 
Gs i eee 329 
DODO. Sues0: 30 
HO vais 21 
1860....5:., 529 


Tea Coffee. 
lbs. lbs. 

4,05 | 19,23 
HsOL. [ed 
4,83 |} 26,65 
7,20 28,76 
6,42 29,58 
8,39 | 45,66 


Wine. 


2,32 
2,13 


2,27 


Tobacco. 


Oils. 


Raw Cotton 
Silk Wool 
lbs. lbs. 
,20.)) = 638 
356 391 
43 | 1,32 
2.31.1, 1,00 
2,15 | 1,56 
3,15 | 2,23 


Sheep’s 
Wool. 


26,59 
28,83 


30,64 
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(H.)—Goxp and Sitver, 1851-60.—Ezports to Inpta, Cuina, Eayprt, from 
Unirep Kinepom, and from the Ports of the MEDITERRANEAN according 
to Mr. Low’s Circular of January, 1861. 






































Gold. Silver. 

ae From | sfeatn. | ‘Total be From 
Gt. Britain] po ‘| Gt. Britain. | Medtn. Ports.| Total. 
nh Ce es ay ee Mins, | Mins. 

£ £ es ES £ 
PSE 0 ensx ,10 — AiG 1,72 —— 1,72 
0 ae 192 — 192 2,63 oo 2363 
LE ae ,88 ,09 197 4,71 85 | 5,56 
|. eee LZ 05-4 1,22 3,13 1,45 4,58 
MED reticteies 95 24 1,19 6,11 1,52 4,63 
MB isdeasesnss: 41 07 148 £2,102 1,99 14,17 
BBS séccansesss: sou »26 qe 16,80 3,35 20,15 
BIE Iola ba ay; 16 Bae 4,78 91 5,69 
i en 579 14 593 14,83 1,52 16,35 
BO Sieis.8 53 1,61 16 pes 7,81 2,76 10,57 
Potals.:.(°7 27 1,79 9,08 74,64 14,35 89,00 
Average.... slo 18 yor 7,46 oS ae 8,90 





The Exports of Silver to the Indian Government were 6} Millions in 1859, and 
1 Million in 1860. Messrs. Pixley, Abell, and Langley, Bullion Brokers, apportion 
the Export of Silver from Great Britain in each of the Five Years 1855-’60, as 
follows :— 














Year. India. China. Straits. Total. 
ee ee ee 4,74 | 1,37 331 6,43 
Ga caste 8,38 3,16 156 12,11 
FET A eden h: 11,38 4,47 87 16,73 
158.) Mie man od, 3,30 1,35 30 4,75 
150: eke 11,16 3,37 29 14,82 


£60 cd ncscoshettbaenie 4,38 3,65 43 8,48 
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(I.)—Forrten Excuances, 1841-60.—Annuat Average Rates, London 
on Paris, Hamburgh, and Amsterdam. — Calcutta on London — and 
Price of Standard Sitver Bars in London. 
























































vers, | har, | Mpmbugh. ]Apstediam. | edondon. | sine an, 
oe ee det et cae | Le ee ce er 
TEAL | | eG 13° 93 12 4 23 60 
i eee 80 “113 5 24 594 
the. 2s, "85 "133 5 234 Pe 
"44 75 113 34 22 3 2 
See Se 92 133 we 223 » 
9580 13°12 7955 Re 594 
ane a 25°90 ¥3°123 12°7 23 593 
2 gee “60 “124 “44 223 »e 
| Tien “90 “13 "3 , 223 9 
Meee op “80 13 +33 23 ~~ Ses 
ane Woe “40 ‘11 “12 248 60 
95-72 i3:122 "Waid Se 2 "598 
ie eee ee 25°25 13°8 11°18 242 61 
eS 50 “92 12°0 243 60% 
eee 30 “7h 11-183 25. 614 
i vee Mit 35 6 17 244 3 
eso 50 “8 19 252 2 
95-38 reer (ace 25 =a 
1856. .0.0..: 25°70 13°9 12°0 26 614 
VE ee 70 9 12-0 yi —- 
WIG, Fences 35 73 11-173 25 i) 
ee 35 ‘5 "16 243 ae 
ot | “42 6 12°0 wa Pr 


Se a ne a ere | 0 eee 




















25°50 13.72 1i“t9 253 613 
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(K.)}—BANK OF FRANCE, 1857-60.—Abstract of Official Returns.—25 francs = £. 


I.—Lrasirities (Passif). 


2 3 4 5 6 7 9 10 12 13 
Billets to Bearer. Billets to Order. | Current Accounts. Other | Total 





(Circulation.) (Bank Post Bills.) (Deposits.). 
eee eet Mee Ue ee ee _ Lia- Lia- 
Récé- bilities. }| bilities. 


Paris. | Branch.| Total. | Paris. Total. Paris. 











pissés. 

Mins. | Mins. | MIns. § Mins. | Mins. : Mins. Mins. | Mins. 

Ee £, = bh = Ea E ES 

wo| 21°76 | 2°73 | 24rag| -21 | 14 | - 555 | 5°08 | 39°43 

at 20°45 | -2°3 23°98 1 320 “14 : 4°62 ‘ , 5°12 [37°57 

| 29°42 | 9-22 | 24-34] -22 | 17 | - 5°59 | 9-02 | 44°89 

al ea au, 2°02 | 24°22 4 227 18 : 5°51 : : 9°11 | 43°76 

beth OO LAB | 2.35264. 2235 12 : : : 9°02 | 42°14 

21-79 | “1°64 | 23°43 5 °26 ‘11 : : : : 9°07 | 42°93 

“b2a°G9 p-1:63;| 25°32 1°25 "18 : : ; 9°04 | 45°93 

ee — | 27°62] °30 "O2 : ; ‘ 8°94 | 48°62 

— — |30°19] °26 | °24 : : : ; 8°94 | 51°03 

— — | 29°21} °26 36 : : . ’ 8°92 | 51°32 

— — |29°47] °29 50 : : ‘ 9°02 | 55°09 

fo — | 26°77] °32 43 : ‘ ' 9°09 | 58°29 

July 14..) — — | 29°36] *26 45 2 ; ; 9°02 | 57°47 
or, 11.) — | — | 29°43] -24 | -39 |: 8-91 | 54-63 
pept. 8... — — | 28°02] °*26 36 : : : ’ 8°99 | 54°20 
Oct. 13..) — — | 28°08] °26 34 : : : ‘ 9°06 | 53°71 
Nov. 10..| — — | 28°24] °22 35 : : : ’ 9°19 1 54°15 
Dec. 8..} — —— | 27°14} <29 °28 : . : ‘ 9°25 | 53°69 

1860. 

Jan. 12..} — — | 29°93] °28 28 6°28 9:08 | 57°80 
Feb. 9...) — — |29°96] °19 “30 5°87 8°86 | 56°25 
\Mch. 8...) — — | 28°39] °24 35 7°14 8°88 | 55°33 
April 12..;} — — | 29°87] °29 °4] 7°07 8°87 | 54°53 
May 10..,; — — | 30°58] °31 “46 7°00 9°14 | 54°00 
June 14...) — — |29°76] °29 "46 8°39 9:10 | 54°62 
Suly 12.) — — | 31°50} °29 °45 2°91 9°13 | 55°69 
mag. 9... — — | 30°40] °33 44 8°88 8°91 | 55°65 
Bept.13... — — | 29°90} °30 43 8°15 8°89 | 54°58 
Oct. J1..) — — |29°94] ‘31 "47 719 9°18 oo: 1% 
Noy. 8..) — — | 30°30] °26 “41 7°03 9°21 | 53°88 
Dec. 13...) — — |29°88] °42 40 6°33 9°20 | 53°87 


The 000’s at Unit end are omitted—thus 29,88 = £29,880,000. 


The Minimum rate of discount of Bank of France was fixed on 4th Aug., 1859, @ 3% per cent. ; 
12th Nov., 1860, @ 4% per cent; 2nd Jan., 1861, @ 53 per cent. 


(K.)—BANK OF FRANCE, 1857-60.—Abstract of Official Returns—Contd. 


DATES. 


ee 


1857. 


van. .8.... 
April 9... 
wary 9... 
Oct. 8... 


1858. 


Jan. 14... 
April 8.... 
wily 8.2. 
Oct. 14... 


1859. 


Jan. 13.. 
April 14.. 


May 12.. 
June 9.. 
July 14.. 


Aug. 11.. 
sept. 8.. 
Oct. I3.. 


Nov. 10.. 
Pec.. 8. 


1860. 


Jan. 12... 
Hep... 9.. 
Mch. 8.. 


April 12.. 
May 10.. 
June 14.. 


July 12.. 
Aug.. 9, 
pept. 13... 


Oct; .F1.. 
Nov. 8.. 
Dec. 13.. 
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17 


Coin and Bullion. 


Raris. 


Mins. 
£ 
2°88 
4°24 
4°39 
4°28 


2°84 
6°35 
Seo § 


1 10°13 


9°01 
9°15 


“TO ST 
ow Ww 
lore 


Ox 
oo = 
Wo hd 








Mins. 
bd 
4°80 
5:16 
6°10 
4°74 


7°22 
8°96 
11°81 
11°84 


12°02 
12°60 


13°73 
16:15 
14°00 


14°15 
14°60 
14°71 


14°47 
14°94 


14°03 
14°66 
14°72 


14°29 
14°20 
15°13 


14°92 
15°45 
15°26 


13°71 
12°78 
12°32 


Branch. Total. 


Mins. 
£ 
7°68 
9°40 
10°49 
9°02 


10°06 
15°30 
21 i2 
2097 


20°O3 
21°75 


20°73 
22°85 
22°40 


25°11 
25°78 
23°68 


22°94. 
23-07 


21°37 
21°59 
21°75 


21°Ar 
20°89 
22°06 


20°59 
21°97 
gi 24 


18°40 
17°38 
17°26 


The 000’s at Unit end are omitted—thus 29,88 = £29,880,000. 





II.—Assets (Actif). 


Paris. 


Mins. 
£ 
11°22 
10.53 
12°02 
12°66 


11°68 
8°03 
7°31 


19 


Portfolio. 
(Discounts.) 


Branch. 


Mins. 
£ 
11°40 
10°22 
E}37 
11°69 


10°07 
8°62 
8°43 
8°47 


9°45 
9°07 


10°00 
10°84 
11°48 


10°23 
9°59 
10°33 


10°89 
10°72 


11°42 
10°62 
10°03 


9°85 
9°69 
9°50 


10°81 
10°99 
10°99 


11°28 
12:07 
11°80 


Total. 





Mins. 
£ 
22°62, 
20°75 
23°39 
24°35 


20°76 
16°65 
15°74 
16°13 


18°43 
17°80 


20°46 
21°42 
21°29 


18°54 
17°65 
19°Ol 


20°19 
19757 


21°38 
20°68 
19°54 
19°17 


18°74 
17°51 


19°68 
20°10 
19°64 


20°81 
22°53 
21°59 


21 


Ad- 


vances 
on 
Ingots. 


Total. 





Mins. 


- 
"T6 
or ie 
‘09 
14 


8 
72 
ee 
‘IO 


<O77 
"03 


"03 
"O4 
‘04, 


"03 
"O4, 
"04. 


°03 
“02, 


°O3 
“O2 


‘os 


09 
SAGE 


"13 
COX) 
"18 
"19 
°31 
°28 
"29 


22 


on 
Public 


Stocks. 


Total. 


Mins. 
£ 
"24 
14 
"17 
"19 


ee a | 


°26 


NH Ae 
On 
- 


— = hm 
nro 
OoAw 


HH mH 
NNN 
oO WN 


mH oH 
“sr 
ln in| 


Advances} Advances 





[Mar 


23 24. 
on Other 

Shares. hesote? 

Total. 

Mins. Mins. 
cf £ 
"93 | 6°81 
*78 5°36 
So |. 8°95 

e135 PF F-92 

1°96. | 6°93 

3°37 | 6°07 
2°34 | 0°07 

2°93 1 O49 

4a°ts. | ait 

5°O3. P ail 
5°82 | 6°27 
6°13, | 6°09 
6°02 | 6°02 
3°28 | 6°05 
3°21 | 5°92 

3°35 ooo 

3°42 | 5°86 

3°37 | 9°85 

3°40 86 

2°42, 28°86 

3°39 | 891 

3°33 | 8:92 

3°98< 1 SOU 

4°33 | 8°97 
4°88 | 8°73 
2°tIo0 | 8°64 
2°13 | Se 
3°26, 1 Bi 
3°26: O'7E 
3°15 | 9°02 





25 


Total 


Assets. 





Mins. 


39°53 
37°57 
44°89 
43°76 


42°14 
42°93 
45°93 
48°62 


51°03 
91°32 


55°09 
58°29 
57°47 


54°63 
54°20 
53°71 


54°15 
53°69 


57°80 
56°25 
55°33 


54°53 
54-00 
54°62 


55°69 
55°65 
54°58 


53°17 
53°88 
52°87. 
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(L.)—BANKS in BOSTON and NEW YORK, 1859-60. 
Monthly averages deduced from Weekly Oficial Returns. &5 = £. 
Boston. New York. Rates of 
Averages Discount in 
of Liabilities. Assets. Liabilities. Assets. New Fork 
on Prime 
Months of endorsed 
Circl. Deps. Loans. | Specie. # Circl. Deps. Loans. Specie. 60 d. Bills. 
Mins. 4 M ygins. aie Mins, ate: Mlns. = Mins. 4 Mins : Minus. 4 ‘ 
1859. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ Pr. ct. pr.ann. 
| ae in 1°32 4°25 LOS i”. 1256 P27,| 22204, W25°SOn. E74 
re 1°26 4°01 11°79 132 1°56 | 22°12 || 25°64 |. 5°21 
March 1:06 3°94 || 11°65 1926 1°60} 21°65" 1 25°33 | 5°12 § 44 @-5¢ 
12 4°07 E39 1°38 22°28) 25°64 5°36 
NPE vaccceast Lod 4°28 11°65 £730 | 22°39 || 25°85 Bera Ek Oak oe 
May css. 1°38 4°24 166 1 1236 ZAR NN 2oe7 Sein 6°08. fOr s, OF 
RP EDEL <2 ecoc. 1:37 4°04 11°60 1°30 Toro Ul Z4a7 | aks Ok 4, 7 
£237 4°19 pe Ses Des 2, 2th 25°06 4°93 
21 eee 1°40 3°94 MN TN74 6 100 19°21 || 24°14 | g-qr | 64 ,, 74 
ee ck. 1°29 cays 11°61 267 18°07. ||. 29°61 ASIA Bag 7 
BOPee v.00, bol 2°66 ks P1403 TOSO7 | 2 OGL ALIo NO = sg F 
Be33 3°66 11°69 1°00 1 CY em | G7. SS 2 
Oct. 1°39 3°89 1 ey a 18°60 || 23°53, |. 4°02 | 64 4,.7 
Nov 1°37 3°O1 11°85 102 r9°42 || 24°21}. 3°94 | 64.,, 74 
Gs vxosses.: 1°32 ey 11°93 94. 19°96 || 24°73 207, AME an GE 
$936 1 383. Ee 83. iio 15°99 |] 24°16 | 3°98 
Ave. Year| 1°32 3°94 Ling ins | LO 60 oN 2070. dn BOA. 
1860. 
1 1:29 3°86 11°96 87 V6 es) 19°74: th 242756 ee 3°70. | Seago 
ee te 1:26 oho} 11°53 *89 V6le js )eto*osnc 24-800 acon Wefet ye 7e 
March 1°27 aay 12°01 1°07 1267. -}.. 20° 234) -25243e 475g 1 6 55:7 
hee 3°60 11°83 "94 E7631. 20° 3 Onalho24°99 4°14 
EN a) aeeag 1:42 4°02 12°16 125 1°76 21°48 25°80 4°63 34 ,, 6 
TAY oscars 1°40 4°13 12°31 1°25 ES Zee haz ae36 di 25" 1984" arco. Gre yy .6 
Fone ’.....:.. EMI RSA) EGE i all Ns 2 me aS on er a Ue 
1°41 4°09 5233 25 BFS e pesley 2k * Mw thn DSHS 4°65 
BEY: Gr apeens: 1°47 4°05 12°94 1713 | Le 7 Sep |e2te isa 20°39 4°64. 8 Agee S 
1 ae 1°40 3°82 12°92 ey 1°83-0).22 012) cl 26-020): 4234.) Be OF 
Bept. ........ 1°41 | 3°85 || 12:50 | 1°06.] 1:89 | 20°29 || 24°50 | 3-86 | 64 ,, 72 
1°43 | 3°90 || 12°79 | 1°07 J 1°82 | 20°85 |] 25°37 | 4°24 
ect. ........ 1°54 4°09 12°87 1°05 1°86 | 20°76 |}. 24°50. | 4°27. | 64 ,, 7 
re _ — — _— 1°86 | 15°41 ||. 24°83. | 3°96 | 63 ,,9 
Dec — —_— — —_ WeiLe.|) 19523 26-19—-—gior 1 10 ,, 15 
a ee = aed E81 i780 1. 25EL7 4°08 





Note.—The Returns for November and December are at present incomplete. 
emma nee 
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Character and Results of the Trade of the 


[ Mar. 


(L.)—BANKS in PHILADELPHIA and NEW ORLEANS, 1859-60. 
Monthly Averages deduced from Weekly Official Returns. %5=£. 























Philadelphia. New Orleans. 
Averages ms 
of Liabilities. Assets. Liabilities. | Assets. 
Months of ] 
Cirel. Deps. Loans. | Specie. Circ). Deps. Loans. | Specie. 
Mins. Mins. < Mins. 5 Mins. z Mins. % Mins. i Mlns. * Mins. 
1859. £ £  S z x £ £ 
BO. Giese 55 3°46 5°27 M21 2°14 4°46 4°20 3°24 
Feb. 2.55 ‘55 3°29 5°30 1°19 2°44 4°66 4°50 3°34 
March "58 3°27 5°36 1°21 253.5 | 486 | 4953. ).337 
"56 3°36 | 8°32] T20-] 2837 | 4°56. |) atgr~ 103338 
April cor. 67 3°48 5°61 1°27 2°56 4°39 4°21 3°18 
May: &....:.. ‘61 3°48 5:44 1422 2°47 | 4°06 3°79 35 
PUNE seicca 57 S27 O16 1°06 F235 3°58 3°55 2°82 
"62 3°38 5°73 1°18 2°46 4°01 3°85 3°02, 
ae ee "67 2°98 5°04 0°95 2°15 3°26 3°39 22 
UES Gionese 54 2°88 4°91 1‘0O 1°98 3°12 3°69 2°63 
SSCP jisecs.. 54 3°00 4°96 1°08 1:90 3°08 4°19 2°56 
"65 2105. Wn ATOZ. she POL. PeQOL |, 3°85 SETS, fe 1e3 
Oot. nk: 56 3°06 5°12 1°03 1°87 3736 4°72 2A 
INGV 5: 3.5.55 53 3202 5°08 "96 101 3°63 4°98 2°45 
Dees p85 52 2°94 5°00 ro 2°16 3°81 dll 2°36 
"54 3°00 || 5°40 7 TIE S13 WO 4°94 | 2°45 
Ave. Year| °57 oe] Baas 1°09 2320 3°83 4°24. 3°85 
1860. 
Jan. tus: "53 2°98 || 5:07 790 | 2°50. | 3°77, | 40%, }o2ee 
MCD e cats 33 3°01 5°09 193 2°68 3°89 4°98 2°56 
March 54 3°06 5'17 97 2°76 3°90 4°82 2°55 
“io H 3°02 5% "93 2265 3°85 4°92 2°54 
April ssc 63 3%eT 5°44 1°06 2:23 3°60 4°46 2°43 
Dlay 4.65: 58 3127 5°50 1°06 2°45 S562 4°04 PRES 
June ........ "D5 303 5°39 86 2°29 3927 3°47 256 
"59 | 3°20 | 544 "99 | 2°32 | 3°46 | 3°99 | 2°31 
July - aie: 57 3°18 2°50 2°89 3°4] 1°94 
PANE. Gascquns 7 3°18 1:90 2°82, 4:00 1°97 
Opt. svscdes 60 3°24, 1°79 2193 4°62 1°97 
*59 3°20 2°06 2°81 4°01 1°96 


Oeeoroes 


Peoeroos 
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(M.)—NOTE CIRCULATION (Unirep Kinepom).—Country Banks. 
Monthly Averages, 1859-60. 












ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. . IRELAND. 


Private | Joimt | qopar. £5 Torau.| £5 Toray. 
Banks. : he Under Under 

Dates. | (Fixed | Guxeq | (Fixed and (Fixed | and (Fixed 
Issues, : 5 se Issues, £5. | Issues, £5. | Issues, 
4:40.) 3:30.) 7:70.) upwards. 2°75.) fupwards. 6°35.) 


ne 1 ee ed leennemmcamed Kenan 


Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 






























Mins. | Mlns.| Mins. § Mins. | Mins.| Mins, 
1859. = £ = x £ Et £ £ £ 
A Eo; eee 3,39 | 2,92 | 6,32 1,54 | 2,56) 4,10 | 3,20 | 3,53 | 6,73 
Bees ow. 3,35 | 2,91 | 6,26 1,46 | 2,44 | 3,90 | 3,24 | 3,66| 6,90 
March ....| 3,36 | 2,99 | 6,36 oH, D4 | e397 B48 1 B27) 3,664, 693 
Aprile <.163509 1) 3,13 1,38 | 2,39 | 3,77 | 3,34 | 3,621 6,96 
NSP 5<2-: 3,47 | 3,03 1,54 | 2,44 | 3,98 | 3,50 | 3,55 |} 7,05 
J He Sacec 3990 | 2593 1,74 | 2,74] 4,48 § 3,41 | 3,39] 6,80 
JULY <3... 3,301! 2592 1,56 | 2,67 | 4,13 [3,31 | 3,24] 6,55 
AUR. ccs: 3,29 | 2,89 1,44 | 2553 | 3,97 | 3,28 | 3,07} 6,35 
Sept. ....| 3,38 | 2,96 1,43 | 2,61 | 4,04 | 3,29 | 3,32] 6,61 
Dee s.ca%, 3,66 | 3,08 1,54 | 2,66 3509 | 3,70 7,25 
ON OW asecceess 3599" | 2409 1,69: | 2,82 3,601 | 3,834 7,44 
WCC er ccccces 3,44 | 2,99 1,72 | 2,87 300) 4:89 fT AO 
Average. | 3,43 | 2,90 1,53 | 2,59 3,38 | 3,53 | 6,91 
1860. 

1 Cae 3,063) 3,03 | © 1,60 | 2,68 3,47 | 3,89] 7,36 
Fep.c...5.. Sal | 2,03" | 6, 1,09 | 2.53 3,48 | 3,87.1) 7,300 
Mareh~....| .3,40 | 3,00 | 6, 1,55 | 2,45 3,45 | 3,75 | 7,20 
Apel... S487 || 352374 6,70 1,44 | 2,44 3,45 | 3,64} 7,09 
EAS, «: 3,51), 3,08) 6559 1,50 | 2,50 3,56 | 3,45] 7,01 
JWHe:s.:.:. 3,44 | 2,99 | 6,43 1,58: |) 2,68 3,40 | 3,11 | 6,51 
PEER ce csvene 3,46 | 2,99 | 6,45 1,47 | 2,59 3,45 | 2,95 | 6,40 
ys eed S00 ||. 2,92} 6527 1,53: | 2,58 D247.) 2593 - 628 
Seps.  ..,| 33301} 2593°1 6,23 F471 2563 3,25 | 2,91 | 6,16 
Debic.seccs 3,57 | 3,08 | 6,65 1,60 | 2,68 3,45 | 3,45 | 6,90 
PN OM exeaseans 3,48 | 3,05 | 6,53 L7u |) 2587 3,095) 3/66.) yao 
10 Cr ane eos 3,34 | 2,94 |. 6,28 1,73 | 2,96 3,43 | 3,61 | 7,04 











Average. | 3,45 | 3,00 | 6,45 1,56 | 2,63 
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(N.)—BANK OF ENGLAND.—1859-60. 
Rendered pursuant to the Act Tth and 























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
‘Liabilities. Assets. 
Notes 
nd taaelane Meee Rates _ 
DATES. Government Other Gold Coin Public. e vies 
: and (Col. 1 minus 
Debt. Securities. Bullion. col. 16.) Bank of England. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. ae? 
1859. Te. = Zz £ 1858, Pr.ct.p.an. 
Vin, ak... 11,01 3,46 | 18,56 20,91 9 Dec., 2% 
Fett. seed: 41 3,46 18,88 20,60 2) 
March ...,J 11,01 3,46 | 19,13 20554 < 
Ardea 11,01 346 | ldysG4-4s aay eee 
May. wascs 11,01 3,48 Teas) gies | Sees 
June = 11,01 8,46. | oZ:830 1 y coon pare ee 
2June, 34 
PULY cscs. 11,01 3,46 i715 21597 oye 
Aupe®...0i 11,01 3,46 | 16,38 21,83 | 14July, 23 
30,93 EPCs vccgaves 11,01 3,46 16,45 21,16 an 
31,06 OCs Secatiutt 11,01 3,46 16,59 2 IgA. 9 
30,75 | Nov. .....f 11,01 346" | 1608 Pot 7) 
30,72 | Dec. ........) 11,01 3,46 | 16,25 20,84 99 : 
1860. 1860. 4 
29,82 Satie sashes! 11,02 3,46 15,00 21,83 19. Jans;... so * 
28,86 | Feb. ....... 11,02 346. [144,300 2-o2365' | SIS oe ; 
29,04 | March ...J 11,02 3,46 | 14,56 | 20,62 | 29 March, 44 ; 
12 April, 5 i 
25,97 | April... 11,02 3,46 | 13,99 2219 | 19 May, 44 3 
29,21 | May .......J 11,02 3,46 | 14,34 22,09. ‘lays | augaeee 3 
29,99 JUNE: -..:.... 11,02 3,46 15,51 21,00 ; 
29,87 Sty pe. dees 11,02 3,46 15,39 22,04. >> Bas 
29,40 Auge agi 11,02 3,46 14,94 21567 4 
29,97} Septe wef 11902") 348° | 15501 aojgs- | eee eee : 
ery baa 2 
28,62 fb Oct. vin. 11,02 $,46°| 14,25 21,61 15° 43 Se : 
27,29 | Nove wus. 11,02 | 3,46. | 19,88-12 ace, 0 oo Ge ame | 
27,03 DEC. Aare 11,02 3,46 12,58 19,87 31 Dec., 6 | 


eimai 
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Montuity AVERAGES OF THE WEEKLY RetTURNS. 
8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844). 
8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 











znidlities. : 
Liabilities Asset Totals 
of 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
Seven ti 
Day and] DatTEs. a5 
oth Govern- Goldandj 8” 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. |] p.11. ove™™”| Other. || Notes. | Silver | Assets. 
: ment. Coin. 
Mins, | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. | MIns. } Mins. 


£ zz £ £ Es 1859, £ £ £ £ = 

14,55 | 3,22 || 6,98 | 14,82 || .85 | Jan. ..... 10,72 | 16,97 || 12,12] .49 [40,30 
14,55 | 3,33 || 7,4 |14,56]] ,79 | Feb. ...] 10,70 | 16,49 || 12,75 | ,72 | 40,67 
14,55 | 3,65 || 8,8¢ | 13,70|| 577 | March..] 10,90/ 16,84 || 13,26 | ,72 [41,53 


14,55 | 3,13 || 6,34 | 14,84 || ,79 | April...) 11,45 | 14,74 || 10,29} 67 [39,65 
14,55 | 3,20 |) 5,32 |16,85]] ,79 | May ...| 11,30] 19,40| 9,35] ,66 [40,72 
14,55 | 3,17 || 8,24 | 14,92|) ,76 | June ...] 11,30 | 18,76 || 10,92| ,70 [41,64 








14,55 | 3,28 || 6,08 | 14,94 || ,82 | July ..)11,41] 17,76 | 9,88] ,61 139,68 
14,55 | 3,67 || 6,29 | 14,03 |} ,85 | Aug. ...] 11,21 | 18,35 |) 9,22] ,62 [39,40 
14,55| 3,72 || 8,59 | 13,11 ]] ,85 | Sept. ...[ 11,22] 19,18] 9,76] ,67 140,83 


14,55:1-3,27 || 7,25 }13,75 || (592 | Oot, ...f 11,29 | 19;03|) 8,82) ,59 + 439;74 
14,55 | 3,16 || 6,95 | 14,11 |} ,86 | Nov. ...] 10,90 | 18,95 | 9,36] ,62 |39,64 
14,55 | 3,15 |] 9,23 | 13,37|| ,76 | Dec. ...] 10,92] 19,66 || 9,88] ,68 [41,05 


14,55 | 3,01 6,35 | 14,47 83 Jan. ....) 10,80 | 20,02 7,99| ,69 [39,47 
14,55 | 3,50 || 6,65 | 14,2] 540° EePeb.: +... 10,17 | 21,001) 7377 |~ 568 9139363 
14,55 | 3,74 || 9,59 | 13,09 || ,71 | March..| 10,21 | 22,33 || 8,41] ,73 |41,68 


14,55} 3,35 || 6,91 | 14,66 |) ,70 | April...] 9,85 | 23,34 || 6,28] ,71 [40,18 
14,55 | 3,25 || 7,38 | 12,67 || ,68 [| May ...f 9,73 | 20,54 || 7,74] ,76 [36,56 
14,55 | 3,24 || 8,54 |12,26]| ,66 | June ...| 9,77] 19,46 || 8,98} ,79 439,26 


14,55 | 3,35 || 4,94 | 14,81 |} ,72 | July ....J 9,75 | 20,03 || 7,831] ,76 [38,39 
14,55] 3,49 || 5,21 | 13,71] 73 | Aug. ...| 9,73] 19,67 || 9,651 .76 137,99 
14,55 | 3,80 || 7,59 | 13,26|| ,73 | Sept...) 9,66] 19,76 || 8,99] ,76 139,18 


14,55 | 3,25 4,85 | 13,54 78 Oct. .4y 9,56: 16,46 7,02 |» 74° 136,97 
14,55.|..3,18. |) 5,84 {12,93 4/0) Nov, «819,49 | 20,241 6,20 |e 449. Longes 
14g 5: b:3,18s)/b7j0907 12,074) « 66.) b Deeieex.{y 95584 20,1934) A717 be 75 4 BT57 
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(O.)\—TDhe Import and Export Trade of the Years 1859 and 1860. 


The following summary as regards 1859, is from the “ Times”’ of 
18th January, 1861 :— 


“The annual statement of our foreign and colonial trade and of navigation, 
shows that in the year 1859 the American continent, with Cuba and the West 
Indies, took 40,000,0002. of oar produce and manufactures; and India, Singapore, 
and Ceylon, with Australia and China, took 37,000,0002. more. To these great 
countries we disposed of nearly 30,000,000/. of our cotton goods and yarn out of 
the whole 48,000,000. exported. The United States took 4,600,000/. of our 
cotton goods, 4,476,0002. of our woollens, 2,160,0002. of linens, and 1,568,000/. of 
apparel and haberdashery ; India, including Singapore, took 14,290,000/. of cotton 
goods and yarn, China only 3,190,000/., and 700,000/. of woollens; Australia, 
1,870,0002. of apparel and haberdashery, 790,000/. of cottons, and 765,000/. of 
woollens. 

« For our ¢von we found our principal market in the United States (3,000,0007.), 
and also for our tin (plates) and our hardwares (above 1,000,000/. of each) ; for our 
leather and saddlery in Australia (1,000,000/.); for our agricultural implements in 
Australia and in Russia; for beer in India (777,378/.) and Australia (660,358/.) ; 
for butter in Australia (342,914/.); for earthenware in the United States 
(600,000/.). 

«The exports of our produce to Australia 4,000,000/. in 1852, were 11,000,0002. 
in 1859, and those to India have doubled since 1855; to the United States they 
were not 12,000,0002. in 1849, they were above 22,000,000/. in 1859; to China, 
1,537,0002. in 1849, 4,457,0002. in 1859. 

«To New Zealand we sent 632,9072. worth of our produce in 1859, not far from 
double what we sent only three years before. 

“‘ Our exports to the whole world made no progress in the year 1859. In most 
European countries the demand for our produce was slack. France took less upon 
the whole than in the previous year, though her demand for some articles increased. 
She took no less:than 1,391,000 tons of coal, and 493,0832. worth of copper. There 
was a considerable increase, however, in our trade with Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark; and Russia took more of our produce by nearly 1,000,000/., raising her 
demand for machinery to 1,000,000/., and for iron to 1,200,0002. 

‘Our entire émports for 1859 (179,182,355/.) were not far from 15,000,0002. 
above those of the previous year, and our exports (our own produce 130,411,529/., 
foreign and colonial produce 25,281,4467.—in all 155,692,9752.) were 16,000,0007. 
above those of the previous year; and it must be borne in mind that the returns of 
the value of our wmports include freight, the exports do not. 

“Tn conducting this trade 26,520 visits were paid to ports by British vessels, 
and 22,351 by foreign. The totals require such figures to express them as were 
never until now employed to set forth a year’s trade of a nation. The world 
beyond the seas, civilized and uncivilized, sent to our shores on an average every 
day merchandize of the value of nearly 500,000/., and to bring it to us nearly 
1,060 ships came into our ports every week. Our exports of produce and manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom in the short space of eight years 1852-59 have 
exceeded in value the capital of the national debt. In ten years they have doubled ; 
in 1849 they were 64,000,000Z., in 1859 they were 130,000,000Z. : 

«The enormous progress of some of our colonies and possessions of late years 
has more than restored the proportions sent to foreign countries and to British 
possessions to what they were twenty years ago—two-thirds and one-third; in 
1840 foreign countries took 34,000,000/., and British possessions 17,000,0002. ; 
and in 1859 foreign countries took 84,000,000., and British possessions 46,000,000Z, 
The exports of our produce in 1859 amounted to about 4d. 10s. per individual 


inhabitant of the kingdom; twenty years ago they were not 2/., and ten years ago 
they were not 3/.” 
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And the following statement of the results of 1860 is from the 
“Times”? of 27th February, 1861 :— 


“The trade of the United Kingdom, in 1860, having reached an unprecedented 
point, the details of its distribution are of more than ordinary interest, 

* Although the total declared value of our exports shows an increase of more 
than four per cent. over 1859, there has been a falling off of more than 5 per 
cent. in the shipments to our colonial possessions, owing to the diminished activity 
of the Indian demand and the stagnation in Australia. The exports to the United 
States likewise exhibit a falling off. As our consignments to our own possessions 
and to America constitute about one-half of our aggregate trad¢, it is a striking 
and encouraging circumstance that the effects of a revulsion in those quarters have 
been more than compensated by an increase in the various minor channels of com- 
merce. At the commencement of the disunion crisis in America it was pointed out 
that the fears regarding the consequences of the diminution of orders from that 
country were in a great measure needless. Our traffic being so extensive, the 
moment a temporary check occurs in one region we force ourselves into another ; 
and in the present case it must be borne in mind that the panic which prevents the 
Americans from making their usual importations prevents them at the same time 
from carrying on their usual competition with us in distant markets, and throws 
the general trade of the world more than ever into our hands. 

* Moreover, the movements now in progress are especially calculated to give a 
new impulse to the prosperity of Jnmdia, whither our annual shipments are already 
nearly equal to those to the United States. 

** Among our most improving customers during the past year Brazil and Buenos 
Ayres figure prominently, and this progress is likely to be maintained in the former 
country from the introduction of railways, and in the latter from the steady increase 
of European immigration, which will result from the establishment of a firm 
Government and the augmented facilities for steam communication. Both also, as 
well as the neighbouring republics of Uruguay and Chili, the trade with which has 
greatly advanced, are able to claim a high position as regards financial credit. The 
time, in fact, seems at length approaching when the dream of forty years back as to 
the future destiny of South America will begin to find realization. 

“Among European countries which figure best are the States of Northern 
Germany, these having been rendered prosperous by our grain purchases. Holland, 
Portugal, Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, and Belgium likewise present very favourable 
totals. 

“The increase to France, although considerable, has been scarcely adequate to 
the expectations of the promoters of the treaty. 

“‘ Russia shows a heavy decline, and appears much more in the character of a 
‘sick man’ than Turkey, which has taken our manufactured goods to an amount 
17 per cent. in excess of that of the preceding year, and 35 per cent. in excess of 
the total taken by Russia. In the annexed list each country is placed in the order 
of the importance of its trade with us :— 
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(P.)—Laports (Declared Value) of British Manufactures and Merchandize 
an 1859 and 1860. 


























Countries. 1859. 1860. 
1, British Possessions—- £ £ x £ 
East Indies ..............- 19,844,920 16,964,045 
PANTS ETAIEO ce cchiceicbcinccaes 11,229,448 9,707,499 
British N. America...| 3,616,236 3,737,074 
ELONEKONG vieks-cescce: 1,931,576 2,446,579 
British West Indies...| 1,608,138 1,844,715 
Cape of Good Hope...| 1,760,045 1,827,093 
SIMgapore..........00000-- 1,421,067 1,671,110 
Gibraltar icliciawe. 713,295 1,159,382 
Malta and Gozo ........ 624,110 704,087 
Ce yO Thich asces shea. saaeiides 667,387 671,624 
Channel Islands ........ 615,330 655,699 
British Guiana...........  -- 555,513 569,696 
Mauritins:...i4.00.06. F = 67,159 538,835 
Tonian Jslands........... | 250,949 345,167 
British West. Coast | | 
Of “ATMEGA”....6:.008e i a8 0 ing tet 
IN Sta aticl takes. ec y-.. £74,925 236,933 
British Honduras 115,699 142,521 
St. Helena ......ccscs0ees AS,O74 46,312 
Mien een x | 43,626 45,297 
INSCCMSTOR: Si sere deents «3 9,634 8,685 
Falkland Islands ........ 11,185 5,306 
abate, >... sesccassoanances oe 2,583 
Andaman Islands........ — 929 
Heligoland. .........100..+ 60,238 275 
(——-————=- 46,143,996 | 43,672,257 
2. United States— 
Ports on the Atlantic | 22,116,372 | 21,018,500 
Ports on the Pacific.... 437,033 : 594,611 
——— 22,553,405 | 21,613,111 
3. Germany— 
Hanse Towns ............ | 9,178,399 | 10,364,422 
PPISSIA,, caasteorescneamernert 1,492,088 1,884,593 
E¥amover’ ...cccccccsensee padi 998,477 1,107,250 
Oldenburg” . s.cscvcsoon- 53,053 73,957 
Mecklenburg. ............ 61,982 61,523 


== 14,733,999.) mas AS AES 








4, South America— 








PS GO2i 404, sclasisshesweancet: 3,685,718 4,444,512 
Beunos Ayres ........... ; - 9OS,077 1,782,399 
OTM i ores caeceuseteneetien 1,474,606 1,703,783 
CURLS: ic orGiseae toa nicen ee 857,568 1,381,944 
Wire tay cccnsvveatesnaaees | == 693,622 922,367 
New Granada ............ 729,468 810,870 
Venezuela —.....ssssseresee 317,716 323,663 
ECUQGOR . secesscisteneannnes 22,261 74,139 
—-——__ 8,739,036 || ——- 11,443,677 
§, Holland us iecseareennct 5,375,468 6,113,893 
6. Ramee: “2 ..ccuna 4,754,354 5,249,681 
7. Italy— 
Sardigia’ .asleahs: 1,404,982 1,867,228 
Two Sicilies................ 1,162,335 1,321,210 
POSCRNY ss cossctetoenn 801,705 1,034,052 
Papal States... 260,077 293,178 





—-—— 3,629,099 |———-——-._ 4,515,668 
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(P.)—Ezports of British Manufactures, &c.—Contd. 
Countries. 1859. 1860. 
£ £ £ £ 
Ba ROY, eee ccecscpasines Vabvnsns — 3,750,996 — 4,408,649 
9, Russia— 
Northern ports ........ 3,491,803 2,886,839 
Southern ports ........ 946,888 380,893 
en in N.E. 13,762 600 
it nti oe 
Settlements in N. 
W. America — i 
EET Spr ae eee ——-——___ 4,053,060 — 3,267,732 
DO Ci iy 9:5 eid Ben tiecs — 2,525,997 a 2,871,849 
11. Foreign West Indies _ 2,571,878 — 2,669,968 
12. Spain and the oe ie 2,080,749 Fare 2,606,802 
nary Islands ........ 
13. Egypt, Mediterra- il 2,175,651 = 2,479,719 
WEAN POFtS ........006. 
14. Portugal, Madeira, 2 aie 
and the Azores .... } << 1,204,711 1,847,635 
Bo Beleimy oe... cscrscetse<: — 1,479,270 — 1,611,899 
AAS UNO 2532 nests eann ONidis ool —- 1,135,071 — 1,413,915 
17. Sweden and Norway 1,042,441 1,044,751 
18. Austrian Territories.... — 789,881 —— 993,634 
19. pee eer aes Pak 712,189 Te 966,981 
Cel ie eae 
20. Denmark, including } 
Tesland: 2 gsi ee bic oe i 729/877 
21. Phillippine Islands .. — 685,490 — 674,235 
22. Syria and Palestine .... — 622,457 — 655,297 
Bia CMEC, 5. seas winishows aves — 597,899 — 462,629 
MEE LOC CO Lo ccctcscte! vandncectn: —_ 262,074 = 343,548 
25. Central America ........ — 226,720 — 182,186 
26. pdr and Mol- hi 111,031 pa 172,862 
BVA the rss wivas eke 
27 2 Maraceee nh 62 0%, .cchacay: —_ 96,399 — 171,209 
Be < UIC ONIA 3. 22d heres an! — 21,977 — 43,754 
29. South Sea Islands ... —_ 114,943 = 33,972 
RC ae, ee Se —_ 18,792 — 31,586 
St: sri in the Indian any 379 fe, 19,033 
32. Cape Verd Islands .. _— 16,214 _ 16,097 
SIE SIOMM «, iss esgoteesteak hc — — — 13,202 
Ba deP Ots. £25. Pass tah te = 5,597 _— 3,580 
39. pay Coast of eee 4,391 ot 2,812 
36. French possessions 
ju: Tndiabee, con } as oe ie diane 
37. African ports on the % ay 
Bed Seais:..5d:snents } “s ch oe 903 
$8. Bowron Josccis75it Diss — — — 351 
39. Greenland and L339 
Davis’ Straits........ \ ai aan 105 
40. Camboja, Cochin a 505 Wee im 
Chinaand Tonquin " 
£130,411,529 














£135,842,817 


* £200,000 Telegraphic Wires. 
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(Q.)—Statement by Mr. Caird, in the House of Commons, on 28th 
February, 1861, on the Subject of the Failure of the Harvest 
of 1860. 


I gladly avail myself of the opportunity cf appending to the 
preceding reports the following important statement by Mr. Caird— 
one of the highest living authorities on such questions—relative to 
the failure of the harvest of 1860 :— 


“On the motion for going into Committee of Supply on 28th February, 1861. 

“Mr. Caird said he was anxious to call the attention of the House to the 
serious deficiency of last harvest (1860), by which interests of the greatest mag- 
nitude were affected. He was aware that in taking this course he was assuming 
considerable responsibility, but as the question had not been touched upon either 
in the Speech from the Throne or in the observations which fell from Ministers 
or the leaders of Opposition, he felt it a public duty to bring the matter under the 
notice of the House. (Hear, hear.) 

“ It would be necessary for him to give a short history of the weather during 
the season 1859-60, and its effects upon the harvest. In October, 1859, we were 
visited by a frost more severe, probably, than any in the memory of persons now 
living. This not only prevented a large breadth of wheat from being sown, but 
its effects were felt in the almost total destruction of the Green Fodder crops. The 
severe winter caused great suffering to the stock farmers, and the cold wet spring 
which followed put them to enormous expense in buying fodder and carrying their 
stock forward to grass. A cold wet swmimer followed the cold spring, and though 
there were heavy crops of grass, little progress could be made in getting them in, 
and very few crops were saved. ‘The same unpropitious weather continued during 
the harvest, and for thirty-five out of the forty days preceding the end of August, 
rain fell, and the temperature was 13 degrees below what it had been in the pre- 
vious season. The few intervals of sunshine did not admit of the crops being 
harvested to any extent, except in the finest and earliest parts of the country, and 
in some of the later counties—Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Northumberland, and 
elsewhere—the crops in some instances remained in the field as late as January. 

“« The scarcity produced by such unprecedented difficulty in recovering the corn 
crop was aggravated by a failure in the potato crop, which, although not of as 
much importance in this country as in Ireland, nevertheless involved an increased 
demand for corn. 

“ He was sorry to say that the prospects of a future harvest were likewise 
seriously affected by the unpropitious weather which had lasted through the seed 
time (1860-1), and had rendered it impossible that they could hope, even at the 
best, for more than an average crop this year. 

“The House would not be surprised to hear that the result of so much bad 
wrather had been highly disastrous. No reliable data existed, and all that they 
could hope to do was, therefore, to form an approximate idea. He had frequently 
pressed on the House the advantage of procuring returns of the acreage of the 
crops, and the advantage of such a system must now be evident. No objection 
would be offered by the great body of the tenant farmers, and the returns could be 
obtained at a very small expense. They had, however, no accurate data of that 
kind with regard to England. With regard to Ireland they had; and from them 
it appeared that the wheat crop in that country had declined one-sixth as compared 
with what it was in 1857. He did not know that there was a diminution to the 
same extent in England; but though they had no accurate statistics to guide them 
in respect to the underground crop, they did possess some facts which enabled 
them to form an opinion as to the yield. During many years’ experience he had 
found the Board of Trade returns to afford a good comparative data of the yield, 
past and present. He had examined those returns for a great number of the 
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market towns; and, taking the five months from the 1st of September to the 
1st of February for the last five years, he found that the returns for the last year 
(1860-1), showed a deficiency of no less than 36 per cent. Besides the means 
taken by the Board of Trade to collect information on this important subject, very 
praiseworthy efforts were made by newspapers to supply the public with authentic 
data. The “ Agricultural Gazette” had done much in this way, and as a result 
of its inquiries, made an estimate which was subsequently confirmed by a return 
published in the “ Mark Lane Express.’ He found ‘that out of 313 returns 
regarding the wheat crop, more than three-fourths represented that in January last 
there was a deficiency of from 20 to 60 per cent. on the average crop. Those 
returns also dealt with potatoes. He had made private inquiries of eminent 
agriculturists in various parts of the country, and had received full corroboration 
of the facts which he had laid before the House. Other evidence also corroborated 
these facts. The returns of railways running through corn producing countries 
did so. The Great Northern Company complained that for the last six months 
there had been a falling off in the traffic in consequence of the deficiency; the 
Eastern Counties repeated the same tale, and the North Western had suffered from 
the same cause. With these facts before him he should come to the conclusion 
that, estimating both quantity and quality—for there was a deficiency in quality 
also (hear)—the yield of corn at the last wheat harvest would be at least one-third 
deficient. In Scotland, he was happy to say, things would be very different. The 
wheat harvest there had been favourable; but hon. gentlemen would understand 
how little that told on the general consumption of the country, when he stated 
that the entire wheat yield of Scotland would not supply more than ten days’ 
consumption for the whole country. From Jreland the accounts were conflicting. 
It appeared that in the earlier districts there was an average, but that in the later 
the results had been as disastrous as in England. 

«He had obtained from the Custom House the comparative returns of imports 
during the last five years. From these he found that for the five years preceding 
last year the imports of wheat and flour during the six months from August to 
February were on the average 2,438,000 qrs., while for the six months from August 
to January last they were 5,627,000 qrs., or more than double the average of the 
preceding five years, and more in those six months than in any one whole year, 
except the year 1853. Such had been the beneficial results of free trade. (Hear, 
hear.) While there was famine in our fields there was none among our people. 
(Hear, hear.) He believed that we had just reaped the worst crop since 1846-47, 
the time of the failure of the potato crop. In 1828, 1829, and 1830 there were 
three consecutive deficient crops, which were not—as was very much the case with the 
present deficiency—confined to this country, but extended over Europe. The con- 
sequences were the French and Belgian revolutions and an agitation for the Reform 
Bill. From 1836 to 1841 there were six partially deficient crops. In 1839 there 
were large imports and severe pressure, and discounts rose. In 1845, 1846, 
and 1847 there were some bad crops. The potato famine had taken place in 
Ireland. There were many failures in 1847, and high rates of discount. The 
French revolution and disturbances in all parts of the Continent took place in the 
following year. On they came tothe period when free trade was in operation, 
The first deficient harvest after 1848 was in 1853. It was a deficiency of 29 per 
cent. That of the year 1860 he took, as he had said, at 36 per cent; but the 
deficient harvest of 1853 was followed by a magnificent harvest in 1854, and there 
was no monetary pressure of any serious character, and nothing serious occurred in 
the country. They now came to 1860, which appeared to be the worst crop we 
had had since free trade ; and, unlike 1853, we had not only a bad crop, but a bad 
crop following a series of years of great public expenditure, while 1853 followed a 
series of years in which there was only a very moderate expenditure. Mr. Porter 
calculated that during the first fifty years of the present century this country did 
not receive more than three weeks’ consumption of foreign corn in each year. In 
the present year it would probably not receive less than six months’ consumption 
for the whole population. The demand for meat and wool had naturally turned the 
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attention of the farmers to that branch of the farming business. Accompanying 
that there had been a gradual rise in the rate of agricultural wages throughout the 
country, The consequence of all this had been, that within the last six months we 
had imported more foreign grain than we had done in the ten years between 1820 
and 1830. (Hear, hear.) We had the satisfaction of knowing that while there had 
been a shortcoming in this country there had been an abundant crop on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and a superabundant crop in the United States of America; so 
that the people of this country had no reason to fear that bread would get either 
excessively dear or scarce. During the six months that elapsed between August 
and January, 1859, our imports of corn from America amounted to 148,000 qrs; 
for the corresponding six months of the last and present year, our imports were 
2,195,000 qrs., for which we paid 6,250,000/., or nearly twenty times as much 
as we paid in the previous year. From Russia and France the imports of corn 
were also large, so that we had paid for our imports of corn this year an excess of 
12,200,0002. over last year. (Hear, hear.) In making these large imports of 
grain we had necessarily incurred a great expense, and the increase in the price 
of bread to the people of this country had been very considerable. It had been 
estimated that the wheat consumed in this country amounted to 20,000,000 qrs. 
annually, so that 1s. a quarter on that quantity, when the price rose or fell, 
amounted to 1,000,000. We had, however, during the last six months to pay 14s. 
a quarter more than in the preceding year, so that the cost to the country was an 
increase of 14,000,000/.” 
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I.—The Amended Tariff of 1860. 


We copy from the Economist newspaper of 22nd September, 1860, the 
following convenient summary of the amended British Tariff of 1860 :— 


** Now that the simplified Tariff enacted in the Session of 1860, has been brought 
into full operation under the Act 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 110, 28th August, 1860, 
entitled ‘An Act to Consolidate the Duties of Customs,’ our readers will be glad 
to have this tariff presented to them in a concise and classified shape. Till this 
year (1860), Customs duties were levied on about 150 principal articles, most of 
them subdivided in the tariff into further different heads, so that 408 articles were 
separately chargeable with duty. Now, as will be seen, the articles liable to duty 
may all be reduced under twelve principal divisions,—and in reality under ten only ; 
since one division contains merely those duties which are required to countervail 
those laid by the Inland Revenue on the same commodities produced at home, and 
those contained in another will cease and determine in eighteen months or less. We 
here give the remaining ten principal divisions, which thus properly constitute the 
Customs Tariff of Great Britain, with the amount of duty received under each of 
them in the year 1859. 


£ 
T.—Fermiented Liquors: .2),.0cc5d.h.c00-sesoseveese 4,425,000 
PS he cenit eerie elders. 6,285,000 
FL Tobsccdmnc. cian ee ee 5,574,000 
BV p= BAe aaa tice scuvaun ceases ope oanooais eda taaoneceesndes 5,409,000 
Vi COR CC isarchie cca sirunenacinaaet oedgnietas atees avout: 431,000 
OW a CC so ecss su nsxens anaes e wadecenciechen tucerunts votaue 15,000 
WEE-—Graitt and Bloat 28. dtedeinsecssinisselooveed 933,000 
VM SOG © 25 oss css ne uaans etzea den Cancetevaindysiaavin’ 565,000 
pats cova esa cess ie vvcsnnsueesv'e ccuvsununaonen Goh 615,000 
Mcrae IC POCE:cncusiicusocsaed seitetstiecackcosiansseasvenessaidhat 111,000 
23,963,000 





AMENDED TARIFF.—23 & 24 Vict., chap. 110.—28th August, 1860. 


I.—Fermented Liquors. 
£ 8d. 
i Beer Mi GAle:  desvissacctenccnsaruoseaconstavatawiier Des usateistiiaie 1 = — per barrel. 
De CON OO IA Be si dese ws stenson a ceteaeiaoiavanntoacurscincen ddsureieie caterer - 3 — per lb. 
3. Essence of Spruce ,...... daateniees auusaenecasedecaeeadctadaneeays . 10 - — per hundred. 
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I.—Fermented Liguors—contd. 


4, Varnish containing-spirits 

Be) VAMOWED c wipsnosnasscon coh cacuatvun eicthunbudeansemmdatssancnc ules sbotdanincenss 

ENGR IGS 1D NADERAN cio cvs ceesaunitanpneveracwerchurmory anixecnwnne 

6. Brandy, Geneva, Rum from non-producing coun- 

tries, unenumerated plain Spirits ............sccsseooes 

7. Rum and similar Spirits from producing countries, 

Rum-Shrub, and other Liqueurs from India and 

Rive! COLO HICw y castehpresseees send coycsseoeteartayescaat deadands Bee 

8. Perfumed Spirits, Eau-de-Cologne, Mixed and 

Sweetened Spirits unenumerated 0.0.0.0... cessceeeees 

9. Wine, and Lees of Wine, (foreign), till December 

Og LOOU | Ac ascikovensgasagrbigisnniien versa nat bongamng odes sivecysltiods 

Wine thereafter, if containing less than 18 degrees 

OF PFOOT SPIAE gd cle saptcseamicseeiggicdeoney oSeaengtnee deme 

Less than 26 degrees 
Less than 40 __—=», 

ices tap 4. fay. cans ishsaeh dese Svaiaenran goed eee ncueneiae 

If in bottles, and containing less than 40 degrees 

OMI | cdi «ahatianebs tbl soul docedbbay Set. Mah aucu dives etatee duke 

Wine, and Lees of Wine (colonia?) 


COCO HELO HERE HOH OHH TOOT ROOT OEE HESS O OLE 


SPO ROO SETAE HH EE EHH OEE HEE a Dees FOES HOSES SESS 


PEM POPOL eee DAE OOS O Ses ereSE Here Eee eeeEeeE 


OOOO erode e restores tees 


spirits. 

I1.— Sugar. 
. Sugar Candy and refined 
BWW ILE CLAVIER 5, cis spdassnctpathPens Map bled tev daeunan cantare 
. Yellow Muscavado 
. Brown Muscavado 


COCA OOOH T SHR Oe eee Hee eoee EEE Dees COOH ODES 


POOP O ROE TEE OO Ee HDHD ESEH EOD DD GEE DESH HOE OEEE BOOS 


CORPO H OF ame ROME OH DE OHOE EH OE HE EE SEES HEEe EOE HE EE HOES 


FORO ORE HEH eH eH OOH ee ee HEED EED PEE ESE OOO EEOED 


oon p WO we 


CORT HEROD EEO SHEE OEEHE HEE DEE DERE HE ESEESHOESEEESE OOH OHSS OOEE EHD 


COORD e eH Hee EH EE Hee OOOO ees esas 


POOR OEHHEHEEE OOOO EEE HOH Ore eres ee THEE HED POEL OED 


i) 
oo 
=) 
5 
© 
Q 
oa 
—] 
3 
© 
a. 
i) 
=) 
a 
Q 
—e 
og 
© 
s 
n 


POH HOON OTH EH EH eee HTOOOOOO DOES EOoreres 


CHOC HEO OOO HO OEEHOEHOD HE THE HEE SHED OEE EHEH HOES OEE DEEE DEEE Eee eHetaesetees 


IV.—Tea 
1. Tea s.dhilioiieans. fina sve vinnsdtapsbidhaniWirsie ds Wive ors cen RVENReuN 
V.— Coffee. 
2. -Green Comeetr Gs vei, oviaie.sospascesarn een an eee 
2. Kiln-dried, washed, or ground _......... Unticvaceeciessooet 
Os aw OF dhe WMCOTY acannon 
4. Roasted or ground Chicory .........ccscccccssescerscssvecesee 


1. Raw Cocoa 


OOOO ee ROO NH eee eer eeere eee eeee Ded ererensroreereereresseesonece 


2. Cocoa Paste or Chocolate 
3. Cocoa Shells or Husks 


PHOTO eOere rere oOaresocrevrereocereresoee 


TO PP OOO eee ODE herOOe Oe ELEcorEreereoereorerooos 


8. 
- 12 
- 10 
- 10 
— 14 
- 3 
- 1 
- | 
- 2 
- 2 
- 2 
- 2 


- 18 
- 16 
- 13 
- 12 
- 10 
a 
- $ 
=" a 
- 6 
~ ] 
= 6 
- -2 


[ Mar. 
— per gallon. 
3 ” 
1 ” 
5 99 
2 ” 
oa ”? 
Ee ? 
= 9 
9 9 
5 3? 
ll ” 
3 ” 
9 and 5 per cent. 


“ N.B.—All Wine containing 45 per cent. of proof spirits, to be charged as 


4 per cwt. 

* 9 
105 

Oy 

ea 

2 per Ib. 

— per lb. 

x, ” 

i, 9 

5 per Ib. 

3 sy 

4 ” 

— per cw, 

4 per lb. 

1 per Ib. 

2 39 

— per cwt. 
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VII.—Corn and Grain. 


£. % d. 
1. Wheat and all Grain”* ....... Ree iconic MN ideasa Consenecaaatodeasitsge —- 1 -— per quarter. 
2.:Flour-and Meal of all) sorts ii5....000.c..clestcctelsecsosdsscoeests - — 4% per cwt. 
VIII.— Fruit. 
1. Dried, but not succades OY Preserves .....se..ccssoersevesees - 7 — per cwt. 
IX.— Timber. 

1. Hewn Timber, Firewood, Lathwood, Staves under 

72 inches in length, Teak-wood, other woods for 

MEAT Maa RRNA A Seid. ashi tts tage dee iusto de snllcedclioobsanentiten —- 1 -— per load. 
2. Wood (sawn or split), hoops, shovel hilts, staves 

exceeding’ 72 iuches in length:”..3.4,/:.0.cesccwsevegterse - 2 - at 
Pe POLDICUKe aia. NAT: WOOKS 63. ccc.s.sccscescensuasedeonsoqanscsasye —- 1 -— per ton. 
Ber PAVE Me DULG SOUPS oss sccsanasesscnostuonnsotecnsensossteawadecdwiaons’ - 1 - »” 

X.— Duties to countervail Excise Duties. 

1. Paper. 

Brown paper, stained paper, waste paper, mill 

boards, books since 1801, prints .............ccssceeeee ~ 16 — per cwt. 
Paste board, colonial and other privileged books, 
CHALOM AL EROS) oo, ccaee conse sone inane Cesuiives cson'beass spoposs —15 = 4 
(Either $d. each, or 13d. bound per dozen, at the 
option of the importer.) 

A NE 8 is «tying Fas asus Wg eua STAs anaes welsv ad Soucayiesboniea 1 5 = per quarter. 
auriaog. ful Deemer; FSGOi1c.5..nilscpiiiensevhostocthvinaeoihoss 2 5 — per cwt. 

From January 1, to December 31, 1861 ............ l- - ” 

HEP ORGLGIS A fords. ai. de asic OR ns he —~ 15 —- = 
PRE ARER MOVES “9 Aiican clip. <i aesttensnheptanows stir esetes oad odoseons — 17 0 per oz. troy. 

WGA SARIIWOM 7101 S5s a heahssecerecheesarehe Tabet tdesehotoecs sak wneGroenct - 1 6 7 
re te AS 2257.2. ener copunaiva huge aeieug roasgnels ds iaeigston ness - 15 0 per doz. packs. 
eR ee tera ccna ctrenacce nig vans igGi wale pdion canis vantinenseadinsciae, Sie 1 1 — per pair. 


“« N.B.—Properly speaking the duty on spirits ought to be placed in this list, 
as it is now virtually the same as the Excise duty on home made spirits. 


XJI.—Pepper. 
Bec CODED tajcccceessvecsestiquaat Gace bas sheen eelaieata does wee = = 6 per lb. 
XI1.—Terminable Duties. 
1. Hats and Bonnets (till March 31, 1861) .........sc00 ete ee: eee 
2,.Cores (ent), Chl March 31, VS62 csr ssosarttengpeances sr ag a Och ai 


‘« N.B.—Besides the above, one penny per package, or other unit of entry 
(usually about one quarter per cent. on the value), is levied on all important 
articles except corn and timber ; one shilling and sixpence on every export bill of 
-Jading ; one-eighth per cent. addition to the duty on all tobacco delivered from. 
bonded warehouses ; and one quarter per cent. on all other goods so delivered.” 





* (Except Rice, which is free.) 
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IIl.—New Indian Loan of £3,000,000, February, 1861. 


Tue following letter to the Zimes, dated from the Temple, 4th February, 
1861, explains very clearly the present position of the recent Indian Loans:— 


“As the public is about to be called upon to subscribe a further sum of 
3,000,0002. for the purposes of the Indian Government, it may be well to place 
before them the exact position of the present debt, so far as it has been affected by 
recent legislation. There would seem to be the greater reason for so doing, as you 
have recently drawn attention to the questionable way in which a large addition has 
been made to the stock created in 1859, which goes by the name of the Indian Five 
per cent. loan. 

*« By the 21st and 22nd of Victoria, cap. 3 (1858), power was granted to raise 
8,000,000. by the issue of debentwres for a fixed period, repayable at par, which 
power was exercised to the full extent. 

“By the 22nd of Victoria, cap. 11, further power was granted to raise 
7,000,0002. by a similar zsswe of debentures, and this power was also exercised to 
the full extent. 

*« By the 22nd and 28rd of Victoria, cap. 39 (1859), further power was granted 
to raise 5,000,000/. either by the issue of debentures as before, or by the creation of 
capital stock, repayable also at par at a fixed period. The latter course was 
adopted, and the stock created under the powers of the Act is that which is known 
as the Indian Five per cent. loan. 

«These three Acts all contained a power to raise, by any of the modes therein 
authorized, funds out of which to repay the loans raised under them as they might 
become due, but limited in each to the amounts respectively raised by virtue of any 
of the powers respectively granted. 

« By the 23rd of Victoria, cap. 5, power was granted to raise in such capital 
stock, funds out of which to repay any Hast India Bonds (as distinguished from 
any bonds or debentures issued under the powers of the several Acts before-men- 
tioned) that might from time to time be lodged for repayment by the holders, on 
their giving the usual twelve months’ notice. Under the powers of this Act an 
addition of more than 3,000,000/. has been made to the amount of capital stock 
originally created, in consequence of India Bonds to that amount having been sent 
in for payment and exchanged for stock, and it is evident that it is susceptible of 
increase to the whole amount of the floating Indian debt known as East India 
Bonds. Such a power may or may not be exercised in practice to the full extent, 
but it undoubtedly exists. 

« By the 23rd and 24th of Victoria, cap, 130 (1860), power was granted to raise 
3,000,000/., which power it is now proposed to exercise by the creation of additional 
capital stock to that amount, and for which the public are invited to tender on 
Friday next. 

« Tho figures, therefore, will stand thus :—Original issue of capital stock under 
the 22nd and 28rd of Victoria, cap. 39, 5,000,000/.; addition made to ditto under 
the 23rd of Victoria, cap. 5, 3,079,0002.; addition now to be made to ditto under 
the 23rd and 24th of Victoria, cap. 180, 3,000,000/.; probable addition to ditto by 
repayment of debentures within the next two or three years, under the 22nd and 
23rd of Victoria, cap. 39 (viz., 8,000,000/. and 7,000,0002.), 15,000,000/., making 
a total of 26,079,0002. And this amount is subject to a contingent increase at any 
time by conversion of Kast India Bonds in addition to the above amount already 
converted of 3,079,0002.” 


The following is the result of the biddings for the 3,000,000/. on Friday, 
9th February, 1861. 


“It appears that the total amount of the tenders for the 3,000,0002. Indian 
loan was 13,270,8002., of which about 6,000,000/. was at prices at and above the 
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_ minimum fixed by the Council—983—and about 7,000,0002. below it, None of 
the tenders at the minimum have been successful, the lowest tender accepted in full 
being at 982. 11s. 4d., while of tenders for 681,000/. at 98/. 11s. 3d., the propor- 
tion to be taken is only 108,2007. Of the remainder the principal portion was at 
prices ranging between 98 and 983. These circumstances indicate that a majority 
of the bidders were less sanguine than the India Council, and that an insufficient 
estimate had been formed of the feeling in favour of the loan among the general 
public.” 


Ill.—Lfect of Trades Unions in Victoria (Australia), and of frequent 
Political Changes in New South Wales. 


Tue following important article is from the Melbourne Argus of 
November, 1860 :— 


« Tt is generally understood that for some weeks past the actual rates of wages 
paid to artisans connected with the building trades have been far below the nominal 
quotations; and that contracts have been taken by associated operatives at prices 
which will not enable them to earn more than from six shillings to eight shillings 
per day. Convinced of the impolicy of endeavouring to maintain an arbitrary and 
unvarying scale of remuneration, the attempt has been. quietly abandoned by 
numbers of sensible mechanics, and considerable secessions are said to have taken 
place from those societies which were established partly with a view to exempt (as 
it was imagined) the wages of skilled labour from those fluctuations to which every 
other commodity is subjected. The more sagacious of the artisans are beginning 
to perceive that the policy into which they were beguiled by their shallow advisers 
defeated the very object it was designed to promote, and that, by insisting upon an 
artificial maximum of wages, they reduced employment to a minimum. Only such 
works as were absolutely necessary were engaged in by capitalists; and while a 
few men obtained occupation at extreme rates, numbers failed to obtain any employ- 
ment whatever, and were thrown for support upon the charity of their fellow- 
workmen. Nor did the evil end here. Reports were transmitted to Europe of 
the paucity of work and the destitute circumstances of those who were compul- 
sorily idle, and such reports very naturally operated to the prejudice of the colony 
and lessened the number of unassisted emigrants who selected Victoria as their 
destination. With no material additions to our population from external resources, 
there was no inducement for capitalists to build, no expansion of our seaport towns, 
no growth of trade, and no extension of settlement in the interior, such as immi- 
gration promotes in Canada and the United States. 

«< The inevitable result has been that those who were most active in their efforts 
to impede the operation of natural laws, and to establish a sort of Fool’s Paradise 
in Victoria, have been first to pay the penalty of their own short-sightedness and 
folly. Wages have actually fallen far below the rates which would have invited 
the outlay of capital a short time since, and men are secretly accepting one-half, 
and even one-third of the rates which are ostensibly current. Nor shall we 
be surprised to find the more right-thinking of the operative classes, after 
having relinquished the delusive notion that an unalterable standard of wages 
can be insisted upon at a time when the prices of all articles and the profits of all 
trades are gravitating towards a lower level, rejecting likewise the equally fallacious 
expectation that a young country can make rapid progress without a constant influx 
of population from without ; and we shall be prepared to find our skilled artisans 
becoming the most important solicitors for a revival of assisted immigration. 

“The worst misfortune which befalls artisans, both in the mother-country and 
in these colonies, is the credulous faith which they repose in selfish and designing 
advisers of their own class, and the jealousy and distrust with which they regard 
the disinterested advice tendered by those who can have no motive to mislead and 
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no temptation to misinform. The well-paid secretary, who urges persistence in a 
ruinous strike, sustained by funds which afford him a handsome salary, is looked up 
to as an authority and accepted as a guide; but the journalist or other person who 
suggests that wages should be left to rise and fall according to the demand and 
supply of labour, and who ventures to point out that a man may be really better 
off with ten shillings per diem at the present moment than he was with sixteen 
shillings a-day a twelvemonth ago, is accused of a desire to grind the faces of the 
poor and to convert independent workmen into abject serfs. 

“Jt is too much, perhaps, to expect from the associated trades a candid 
acknowledgment of the error they have committed in endeavouring to maintain an 
artificially high rate of wages, and a frank declaration of their determination to 
abstain from any such mischievous intermeddling for the future ; but we think that 
the interests of the operative classes would be effectually promoted if our skilled 
artisans were to abandon the inconsistent line of conduct which they now pursue 
in openly prescribing one scale of remuneration and secretly adopting another. 

* Tf skilled labourers would invite the flow of that capital which is now accumu- 
lating in its various reservoirs into those channels which would furnish employment 
to artisans, they should publicly signify, what they privately exhibit,.their willing- 
ness to accept a rate of wages regulated by the circumstances of the times and the 
alteration which has taken place in the value of money, as exchangeable against 
every other commodity. With meat at 2d. and 3d. a-pound, bread at 10d. the 
four-pound loaf, fresh butter at 1s. 2d. a-pound, and most descriptions of fruit and 
garden produce cheap and plentiful, the condition of the mechanic in Victoria, 
earning from two to three pounds a-week, is far preferable to that of tens of 
thousands of highly-educated men in Europe. Rent, it is true, is too high here ; 
but that circumstance is partly attributable to the high rates of wages hitherto 
prevalent ; and a reduction in these will be followed by a fall in those, inasmuch as 
the houses which will hereafter be erected by cheaper labour, will enter into com- 
petition for tenants with those dwellings which are now extant, and the rental of 
which will have to be assimilated to that of the less costly and more convenient 
structures of a later date. 

«There is another aspect in which this question ought to be considered by the 
operative classes. So long as the general public are under the impression that the 
wages of artisans in the building trades range from fourteen to sixteen shillings per 
diem, and so long as contractors know that they can engage men at from six to 
eight, the chances are that the contractor absorbs a larger share of the profit of the 
work executed than he is fairly entitled to, and workmen incur the odium of keep- 
ing up high prices and preventing building operations being more extensively 
undertaken, without in reality meriting the censure or enjoying the compensating 
emolument. A trader who habitually asks one price for his commodities, and takes 
another, is usually avoided by all except customers who are fond of haggling; and 
the artisan who adopts similar tactics may depend upon it that he does himself a great 
injury by interrupting that freedom of exchange between. capital and labour which 


enables him to secure the best price for the industry and skill which he has to 
dispose of.” 


The Australian Gazette (London) of 9th February, 1861, gives the 


following facts relative to the recent rapid political changes in New South 
Wales: 


“For the present we would deal with the case of New South Wales, and the 
history of the last five years will afford abundant evidence that something is 
required for the purpose of giving increased stability to the Local Government. 
The first Parliament under the new constitution, or Responsible Government, as it 
is termed, met on the 22nd of May, 1856. The then Ministry of Mr. Donaldson 
continued in office until the 21st of August following, when they resigned upon a 
motion being carried against them by a majority of two. The next Ministry, under 
Mr. Cowper, met on the 15¢h of September, and on the 25th—or nine days after- 
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wards—a vote of want of confidence having been carried, they too resigned. On 
the 28¢2 October, a third administration was formed, and continued in office until 
the 4th of September of the following year, 1857, when, having been defeated on 
the ‘ Elections’ Bill, they followed the steps of their predecessors. <A fourth 
Ministry was formed on the 7th of September, and on the 17th of December, after 
being beaten on a Government bill for the assessment of stock, a dissolution of Par- 
liainent took place. The New House assembled on the 24th of March, 1858 ; on the 
passing of the Electoral Bill a second appeal to the country took place, and on the 
llth of April, a second dissolution ensued. On the 20th of October following, the 
Ministers resigned, after sustaining a defeat by a majority of 57 to 8 upon the 
Education Bill. A fifth Government was formed, which, in its turn, was displaced 
on the 1st of March, 1860, by a want of confidence. With the present, or rather 
the late Ministry, there was a further collision in November, 1860, which will no 
doubt end in a resignation—a dissolution having been already ordered. So that in 
New South Wales there has been, in the short period of five years and six months, 
not less than fowr general elections and five ministries. 

** The consequence of this state of things is, however, that which we have most 
to deplore. Men of ability antl experience have abandoned the arena of politics, and 
now neither guide the Legislature by their counsels nor aid it by their experience. 
The ablest men retire disgusted from the management of public affairs, and seek, 
either in private life in the colony, or in other countries, protection from these 
violent attacks of party strife and angry politicians. Of the twenty-six gentlemen 
who have held office since 1856 in New South Wales only ten are now in Parlia- 
ment ; of these four are in the Upper House and six are found in the ranks of oppo- 
sition. Two others are in England, six have retired into private life, and the 
remainder are dead. Of the fifty-four members who composed the first House 
under responsible Government nineteen only were in the last Parliament, and of 
these only four supported the Government in the measure upon which they were 
defeated. What would be thought of a House of Commons if, at the present 
moment, its members consisted of not more than one-third of those who were mem- 
bers four years since, and if among these there were found only one-fifth who gave 
their support to the present Government? Yet such is the actual state of things 
in New South Wales at the present moment, and we confess to serious misgivings 
as to the result of the appeal to the country which is now taking place. 

““<« Universal suffrage,’ as it has been truly stated by the leading journal in 
Sydney, ‘has given superiority of political power to the moveable population ;? and 
this is not all, for the working of that suffrage has tended to depress the character 
of the Legislative Assembly. Colonists who knew what was the character of legis- 
lative men of former times are, it is said ‘ painfully impressed ’ with the ‘ deteriora~ 
tion’ which has taken place. The facility with which men obtain the confidence of 
the electors is a point to which we have upon various occasions alluded when com- 
menting upon the state of things in Victoria, and in the elder colony of New South 
Wales the same extraordinary credulity or ‘ gullibility’ appears to exist in the 
minds of the people. ‘Men,’ says the Sydney Morning Herald, ‘who have never 
in social or political life performed any service to the country, whose education is of 
the meanest kind, who would not be trusted in any position demanding either 
intelligence or integrity,—men who promise largely, who denounce unsparingly, 
who pledge and promise without reserve whatever may seem to benefit the masses, 
however impossible,’ are those who succeed in gaining the confidence and the 
suffrages of the electors.” 


Kg 
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1V.— Bank Failures in the United States in November, 1860, consequent on 
the Secession Movement. 


Tue following paragraph from the Zmes, of 6th December, 1860, 
contains an outline of the earlier statements which reached this country as 
regards the financial effect in the United States of the great Secession 
Schism, occasioned by the election of Mr. Lincoln, as President, in 
October 1860 :— 


“The private telegrams from New York to-day, with six days’ later news, 
show already a considerable recovery in the stock market. Erie had further 
advanced from 28 to 31, New York Central from 73 to 762, and Illinois Central 
from 55 to 58. The banks also were discounting freely, having agreed to protect 
each other by making common cause with their stock of bullion. The accounts, 
however, of the rates of exchange are rather of a confused character. One telegram 
says the quotation was not higher than 103, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
banks; another says that the range was from 100’ to 107, and another that bills 
were still almost unsaleable. If the price of 100 was only for inferior descriptions, 
and 107 was the charge for bankers’ draughts, then there would be no advantage 
on gold from this side except in cases were persons might be willing to run risks. 

“The announcement of the bank failures, so far as regards those in the 
Southern States, has, of course, created no surprise, as the advices by the 
‘ Atlantic’? had mentioned that nearly the whole of these establishments were 
likely to break down. The correctness of the statement that the Philadelphia 
banks have all stopped, is open to great doubt. Pennsylvania, although the 
nearest to the line of Slave States, is not likely to have suffered much more 
than the other Northern States from the political alarm, and it is hard to suppose 
that her banking system has become so unsound that the whole of the twenty 
banks at Philadelphia, representing an aggregate capital of 2,400,000/., can have 
been forced to an instantaneous stoppage. Among the twenty banks of that city, 
there is one called the Philadelphia Bank, with a capital of 360,000/., and possibly 
this establishment only may be intended. The largest bank in the city is the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’, with a capital of 400,000/. 

“ At Washington there are three banks—the Bank of the Metropolis, the 
Patriotic Bank, and the Bank of Washington, and, possibly, here also it is only 
the Bank of Washington that is referred to. Their respective capitals are small, 
averaging about 60,000/., and their note circulation is about 40,0002. At the other 
points, doubtless, the suspension has been general. 

* At Baltimore, in Maryland, there are seventeen banks, with a total capital 
of 2,100,000/., and an aggregate note circulation of 600,000/., the largest of them 
being the Merchants’ Bank, with a capital of 300,0002. 

“ At Norfolk, in Virginia, there are three banks—the Bank of Virginia, with 
a capital of 40,0002.; the Exchange Bank, with 80,000/.; and the Farmers’, with 
60,0002. In the entire state of Virginia the banking capital is large, the number 
of establishments being sixty-eight, and the total capital 3,670,0002. With the 
exception, however, of the Farmers’ Bank of Richmond, reported by the previous 
steamer, those above mentioned are the only Virginia ones yet announced. 

* At Charleston, South Carolina, there are nine banks, with an aggregate 
capital of 1,375,0002., and a circulation probably of about 800,0007. In this city, 
however, according to the present telegram, the banks have only ‘ partially 
stopped payment.’ 

“‘ Of course, as regards the Northern States and the bullion crisis, the difficulty 
will be more speedily terminated in proportion as the Southern Bank suspensions 
are more general, since, when a stoppage has taken place, there are no more 
struggles for a supply of specie. The vital question will be as to the ability of the 
New Orleans banks, their total capital being nearly 5,000,0007., with a note 
circulation of 2,000,000/. It has usually been their practice to keep a strong 
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supply of specie, and, as the disunion movement does not seem to have been so 
strong in Louisiana as in some of the other states, there is an expectation that in 
that quarter they may be able to support themselves.” 


V.—Preventible Mortality in Lancashire and elsewhere.—Statement by 
Mr, Edwin Chadwick. 


Tue following important passage is taken from the very able address 
of Mr. Edwin Chadwick before the Public Health Section of the Social 
Science Meeting at Glasgow, in September last (1860). 


* Being impressed with the extent of evil affecting the labouring classes, 
developed in the course of their investigations, the common elements of which are 
unknown or unattended to, the foreign members of the International Statistical 
Congress which recently met in London, composed chiefly of men holding high 
permanent deliberative or executive offices under their respective governments, 
amongst whom were M. Quetelet and M. Visschers, of Belgium, M. Legoyt, of 
France—in all, fifty delegates—signed a declaration in the following terms, to 
which they requested the signature of Miss Florence Nighingale at their head :-— 
‘ The Congress commends to the attention of statesmen, of economists, of philan- 
thropists, and of administrators the study of the general condition of the labouring 
classes, of their wants, of their resources, and of the measures for the promotion of 
their welfare.’ 

*« J will not: stay to comment on the fact of the elements affecting the condition 
of the great mass of the prominent labouring classes being declared by such high 
international authorities to be at this time really a new subject of study, as for 
practical purposes it will be found to be; but I will refer to a recent speech of an 
eminent political leader, made on the occasion of the foundation of a ragged school 
in our chief manufacturing county, in which speech he congratulated the meeting 
on its vast progress in physical improvement of the people, of their comforts and 
their clothing, as a consequence of the increase of manufacturing and commercial 
prosperity. ‘ Nor is there,’ he said, ‘any more certain test than the rapid increase 
of a population, of the physical well-being of a country.” I should have been very 
glad if in official reports this proposition were not proved to be wholly erroneous in 
its unrestrained generality, and were it not proved to be so in respect to that 
particular county, Lancashire, where you may frequently see similar congratulatory 
expressions from persons of opposite political persuasions. But it should have 
presented itself for inquiry, why, with so much material progress, are masses of 
children there, ragged and ina state of destitution, claiming the aid» of charity ? 
Mr. Edward Tuffnell, who has the superintendence of the reformateries, reports 
that sixty-five per cent. of the children found there are orphans. And whence 
this mass of orphanage? and, in Liverpool and Manchester, an excessive mass of 
widowhood, as shown by the reports, corresponding with the excessive death-rates 
there? The answer given on investigation is, that it arises mainly from the 
excess of preventible mortality from typhus, dysentery, and other filth diseases, 
which are banished from common lodging-houses, but which are rife in the cesspool- 
tainted houses in which the operatives are crowded, to be near their work, and for 
which they pay enormously high rents, on account of the monopoly of the 
positions. 

“The members of the International Statistical Congress would recognize the 
fact, that a death-rate represents the relative amount and sum of human suffering, 
and is one of the best tests of the physical progress of a country. In population, 
as well as manufacturing prosperity, the progress of Lancashire has been the 
highest, and yet the physical condition of its whole population, as determined by 
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that test, and especially of the working population, is really the lowest. Recent 
statistics, showing the condition of the different classes of the population, have 
been applied for, and have not been obtained; but from the present state of the 
general death-rate, it may be confidently averred that their relative position has 
little changed. The following statistical return, which I gave in my report on the 
sanitary condition of the labouring population of Great Britain, and which was 
confirmed by the subsequent investigations of Dr. Lyon Playfair in Lancashire, 
shows the relative sanitary condition of such rural districts as those from whence 
the strength of the country is drawn, as contrasted with the effects of the 
insanitary conditions of towns where it is absorbed :— 














Average Age of Death. 
In eee 
Moan diester. In Wiltshire. 
Years. Years. 
Professional persons and gentry, with their families.... 38 50 
Tradesmen and their families (in Wiltshire, farmers 
; : ; 20 48 
and graziers are included with shopkeepers)........ 
Mechanics, (agricultural) labourers and their families ey | | . 33 





“Towns which were formerly in the relative sanitary condition probably that 
rural towns are now in, which have much open space, have, as Dr. Lyon Playfair 
shows, deteriorated in the physical condition of their population ; and how should 
it be otherwise for high wages will not ward off the effects of confinement in 
crowded and heated factories, which are ill-ventilated; nor sleeping at night in 
close, ill-ventilated rooms, in an atmosphere which is a compound of that of a 
chimney and a privy. Indeed, it is a matter of experience, that when manufac- 
turing prosperity has had a check, and the workmen are thrown out of employ- 
ment in large numbers, the fever wards of the hospitals of the manufacturing 
towns are immediately thinned, and this for the simple reason, that the men are 
out of the crowded rooms, and, though living on less and simpler food, they are at 
large in the less impure air of the open streets. 

“ Dr. Lyon Playfair reported that—‘ The great infantile mortality occurs, for 
the most part, among the poorer part of the population, as is seen from an exami- 
nation of the return from Preston :—- 


Gentry sire. Aicduidivornciin ie .. 18 per cent. of deaths under 5. 
"Pradesinen: ariainscauscimtes 36 > 9 
Operatives a vasigeden veceviesececond 54 9 33 


This may account in a great measure, for the following very startling table, drawn 
up by Mr. Cartwright. It will be observed, that while in 1783 the average age 
of death was 31 years in Preston, and the percentage of infantile mortality 
29 per cent., the average age of the same town at the present time is reduced to 
193 years, in proportion to the increase of population. 

« Similar results attend the examination of the parochial registers of other 
towns. Thus, I find, by an analysis of the registration books of St. Nicholas 
Church, in Liverpool, that a diminution of the average age of death has occurred : 
from 1784 to 1810 the mean age at death varies from 24 to 26 years; but during 
the last seven years it varies from 17 to 20 years.’ 
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Table showing the Average Age of Death of all Classes in Liverpool from 
1784 to 1810, and in the Years 1841-2. 





1784-1810. 1841-2. 














Years. Years. 
GMT Wccaen as. 43 Jr aS 
WERGESINET « , covoscesacericcsoes 23% 19 
ODGRALIVES «.cic.nscoosstiegites 183 16 
ANY Classe? a5. dicvecais vce 25 20 





‘** The like proportions will be found to prevail in other manufacturing towns. 
The lives of the adult workmen there are also relatively shortened, and Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, after giving a table showing this, thus recapitulates some of the 
results in physical deterioration in Lancashire, such as now goes on in our manu- 
facturing towns in general :— 

“The table gives the general result, that there are every year in Lancashire 
14,000 deaths and 398,000 cases of sickness, which might be prevented; and 
that 11,000 of the deaths consist of adults engaged in productive labour. It 
further shows that every individual in Lancashire loses nineteen years, or nearly 
one-half of the proper term of his life; and that every adult loses more than ten 
years of life, and from premature old age and sickness much more than that period 
of working ability. Without taking into consideration the diminution of the 
physical and mental energies of the survivors, from sickness and other depressing 
causes: without estimating the loss from the substitution of young and inexpe- 
rienced labour for that which is skilful and productive; without including the 
heavy burdens incident to the large amount of preventible widowhood and orphan- 
age; without calculating the loss, from the excess of births, resulting from the 
excess of deaths, or the cost of maintenance of an infantile population, nearly one- 
half of which is swept off before it attains two years of age, and about 59 per cent. 
of which never become adult productive labourers ; and with data, in every case, 
much below the truth,—I estimate the actual pecuniary burden borne by the 
community, in the support of removeable disease and death, in Lancashire alone, at 
the annual sum of five millions of pounds sterling. I would draw attention 
to the columns representing the numbers of preventible cases of death and sickness 
in Liverpool and Manchester, or in any other of the large towns, to show the 
immense amount of misery which might be saved by proper sanitary arrangements, 

«¢ Tt has been stated,’ Dr. Playfair continues, ‘ by Mr. Chadwick, that the 
annual slaughter, from one disease alone—typhus—a disease which formerly raged 
in, but is now banished, as an epidemic, from our prisons and our navies, is greater 
in England and Wales than the loss sustained by the allied armies at the battle of 
Waterloo. Yet what sort of battle do we here find fought and won by preventible 
disease against the population of the county of Lancaster? The labouring popula- 
tion of this county have always supplied a large contingent to the armies of the 
country. It furnished the strength of the army which fought at Flodden; and 
Cromwell, speaking of his Lancaster regiment, said, finer soldiers were never seen 
on a battle-field. The Guards, until recently, were largely recruited from Lan- 
cashire. What would be thought of a war in which 5,000 of the able-bodied men 
of one county fell every year in battle P—and yet this is only one-half the number 
annually slaughtered in that county by removeable epidemics! Yet this annual 
loss of able-bodied men, so much greater than the most cruel of known wars in 
modern times, is scarcely more severe than the loss sustained by the continued 
physical deterioration of the survivors. It was a matter of constant complaint to 
me, by the recruiting officers in the various districts of the county, that the sons 
are less tall than their fathers; and that the difficulty is constantly increasing of 
obtaining tall and able-bodied men. 
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*“«¢« T found the indications of recruiting officers often shrewd and useful; but, 
without one exception, they complained of the difficulty of getting men ‘to pass 
the surgeon’ in this county. As an example, I may adduce the evidence of 
Sergeant Farrell, of the 47th Regiment :— 

*« « Have you long been engaged in the recruiting service ? 

*** For nearly ten years.’ 

** Do you find it equally easy to recruit in Lancashire now as formerly ?’ 

“*« Where I could get ten recruits formerly, that I could venture to send up, I 
can now only get one, and that one is often rejected. Out of seven I got lately, 
only one passed.’ 

* ¢ Do you think that this difficully arises from people getting better wages at 
factories than in the army ?’ 

« ¢ No, not at all. When persons go to work so soon, they do not grow up to 
be the proper size, they have always some deformity, and in the towns, somehow or 
other, they are pale, sickly, and thin in flesh. The only place where I can get 
good men is from the country districts.’ 

* «What reason does the surgeon assign for refusing the men you send from 
the towns ?’ 

*« For being too thin, not being round-chested, and not standing straight.’ 

** ¢ From what towns do you find it most easy to procure good men ?” 

**«T have been only in Yorkshire, Somersetshire, and Bristol. In Yorkshire 
there are some good men, better than I have found in Lancashire, but they are by 
far the best in Somerset. In that and other country districts I could easily get 
good men; but here, in Rechdale, there is almost no use in staying. I have only 
been able to pick out thirty good-looking men for the last eighteen months, and 
out of these only one was passed by the surgeon for every four rejected.’ 

« Dr. Lyou Playfair continues—* Through the politeness of the head recruiting 
officer of the Liverpool district, which includes Lancashire, Cheshire, and parts of 
Shropshire, Derby, North Wales, and Staffordshire, I have obtained returns of the 
number of persons sent up from various districts, and rejected as unfit for service. 
The total number sent for inspection from all the districts to the staff surgeon in 
Liverpool, between the Ist of January, 1843, to 31st October, 1843, was 1,560, of 
which 876 were approved, 684 being rejected. In Liverpool, during the same 
time, 930 were presented for examination, 439, or 47 per cent. being rejected,’ 

“ There has been one check to the rapid physical deterioration in the manufac- 
turing districts, in respect to the overworking of children, which I shall subse- 
quently notice. But it is right to state that the insanitary conditions are attended 
with moral as well as physical deterioration; crime following most closely those 
conditions, where there is a perception of the short duration of life, and where the 
appetites for immediate enjoyment amongst the ill-educated and ill-trained are 
strong and reckless. Thus, taking the counties in the order of their sanitary con- 
dition—those first where the death-rates are the lowest—and dividing them into 
groups, the relative proportions of crime to each ten thousand of the population are 
as follows :— 
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Proportion ge Proportion 
of ca of Crimes against Aa : eee All Other 
iolence a ee a CHines 
Boe wit iolence op : = 
and Passion. ana Malice, Public Peace. 
The fourteen least un- 3 ; ; 
healthy counties ........ } - me a <aieghis 
The fourteen intermediate ) 60 1°73 1°60 15°51 
COUBUIES di. ssekeccdwutead 
The fourteen least healthy 66 1°69 2°50 17°45 
CGOUMMGICS coc ndseasoeseccsneeocces 
Let us take the two extreme 
single counties :— 
The most healthy county A 3 : 
(Westmoreland)............ on 2: ae Brae 
The most unhealthy county 
with the highest manu- 61 1‘91 4°17 20 27 


facturing prosperity and 
wages (Lancashire) .... 


“ The average age of death of all who arrived at the adult stage was in West- 
moreland, 58 years and 10 months; whilst in all Lancashire, that is to say, 
including also all the agricultural population of the county, it was 50 years and 
2 months. 

«The identity of the seats of disease and physical deterioration with the seats of 
moral deterioration and of crime, in the midst of manufacturing prosperity, was 
displayed in the Report on Preston to the Health of Towns Commissioners by the 
late Rev. Mr. Clay, the chaplain of the County Gaol at Preston ; and the effect of sani- 
tary measures in the reduction of crime is shown by Mr. May, of the Town Clerk’s 
Office, Macclesfield, in the paper printed in the transactions of the Association, 
giving an account of the first effects of sanitary measures in that town. Worthy 
persons in Lancashire, who have done much for the improvement of the working 
classes themselves, but generalising hastily from particular instances, have, in 
political speeches and papers, boasted of the progress of the population, and a rela- 
tive superiority in intelligence : the answer to which is, the fact of their low physical 
condition, and the continued disregard of the expositions for the removal of the 
causes. But what do we find the actual general intellectual position of the county 
to be in reality ? According to the last of the returns of the Registrar-General, 
whilst the proportions of persons signing the marriage registers with marks only, 
were, in all England—males, 27-7 per cent.; females, 38°8 per cent. ;—in Lanca- 
shire it was—males, 30 per cent. ; females, 56 per cent. The progress of educa- 
tion, in the reduction of the number of marksmen to these yet high proportions, 
has been less than one per cent. per annum, so that at the present rate it will take 
more than half a century to fit the female population to impart to their children 
the lowest elements of education. In the adjacent district of the West Riding, 
which follows in manufacturing prosperity, Leeds has a death-rate of 30 in a 1,000, 
with an infantile slaughter before the attaimment of their fifth year of half of all 
born; and what is its real educational position and progress ? In 1839, the propor- 
tion of females married, who could not write tere own names, was 52 per cent. ; 
in 1857, it was still 50 per cent. 

« Whilst, then, in the county most referred to for physical progression, we find 
the proof, when examined, of a vastly increased population, and high prosperity and 
high wages, is attended with excessive physical and moral deteriorations ;—in Ire- 
land there was the example of an increase of population attended with—poverty,— 
and under insanitary conditions, physical deteriorations. Thus, in four counties of 
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Ireland where the increase of the population was the greatest—there, where 61 per 
cent. of the habitations were mud hovels, having only one room—there the annaal 
proportion of deaths from epidemic diseases was 47°8 per cent., and the average 
age of death was only 26 years and 8 months; whilst in the four counties where 
the rate of increase of population was only one-half, where there were only 29 per 
cent. of single-roomed mud-hovel habitations ; there the deaths from epidemic dis- 
ease were 35°5 per cent., and the average age of death 33 years and 4 months. As 
amidst our English town populations, heaped together in single rooms, so in the 
four counties where the labouring classes are living in the greatest proportion in 
single-roomed mud hovels, and where there is the largest increase of population, 
there also there is corresponding moral deterioration, and just double the average of 
crimes of violence and of passion. 

“It is right to state, in relation to these instances, to guard against erroneous 
political speculation, that in New York and other American cities, the insanitary 
conditions and overcrowding is often as great; as also, according to the information 
I have received, the death-rates and the physical deterioration, although population 
and wages increase even more’rapidly than in our manufacturing districts. Thus, 
Mr. William Chambers states:—‘ In New York there is a place called the Five 
Points, a kind of St. Giles’s; and here, and in some other quarters of this great 
city, you see and hear of a sink of vice and misery resembling the more squalid and 
dissolute parts of Liverpool or Glasgow. For this the stranger is not prepared by 
the accounts he has received of the condition of affairs in America. Wages of 
manual labour, a dollar to two dollars a-day. Servants, labourers, mechanics, 
wanted, The rural districts crying for hands to assist in clearing and cultivating 
the ground. Land to be had for the the merest trifle. The franchise, too, that 
much-coveted boon, offered to all. From whatever cause it may originate, New 
York is beginning to experience the serious pressure of a vicious and impoverished 
class. Prisons, hospitals, asylums, juvenile reformatories, almshouses, houses of 
refuge, and an expensive, though strangely ineffective police, are the apparatus 
employed to keep matters within bounds. The governors of a cluster of penal and 
beneficial institutions report that in 1852 they expended 465,109 dollars in 
administering relief to 80,357 persons. Passing over any notice of the many thou- 
sands, including crowds of recently arrived immigrants, assisted by other associa- 
tions, we have here a number equal to one in seven of the population coming under 
review as criminals or paupers in the course of the year—a most extraordinary 
thing to be said of any place in a country which offers such boundless opportunities 
for gaining a respectable subsistence.’ 

“In this, and in other American cities, the conditions of such districts are as 
little known as our own to the more respectable classes of inhabitants, and the 
terms of the resolution of the International Statistical Congress would be applicable 
to a greater extent than might be conceived. When we sent inspectors from the 
General Board of Health, upon petitions, to examine the sanitary conditions of 
towns, one of the instructions we gave them was, that they should endeavour to get 
mayors, town councillors, and particularly those who were opposed to the introduc- 
tion of the law, to accompany them in their inspections. In our report laid before 
Parliament, we thus referred to these inspections:—‘ A further common and 
important feature observed in the local inspections has been the discovery, by the 
chief inhabitants, or those holding leading local position and office, who accompanied 
the inspector in his perambulation, how little they themselves knew of the real con- 
dition of their own town, or of those portions of it which are occupied by the 
majority of the inhabitants. The places properly designated as ‘fever nests’ the. 
seats of epidemics, it appeared had never been visited by them, and were almost as 
much unknown to them as any foreign territory which they had never seen. On 
these occasions they frequently acknowledged frankly, that they had been, until 
then, entirely unaware of the condition of the places visited. The town clerk of 
one town, writing to the inspector, states, that they were unaware, until his visit 
and report, what the condition of their town really was.’ ” 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN 
OF THE 


MARRIAGES tn ENGLAND and WALES pDvRInGc THE THIRD QUARTER 
(JuLY—SEPTEMBER), AND OF THE BIRTHS anp DEATHS purine 
THE FouRTH QUARTER (OCTOBER—DECEMBER), OF 1860, 


TxIs Return comprises the Brrrus and DEATHs registered by 2,197 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the autumn quarter that ended on December 
31st, 1860; and the Marriages in 12,449 churches or chapels, about 4,342 
registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 631 
Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on September 30th, 
1860. 

The Quarterly Returns are favourable, and imply that the population was not 
only more prosperous but healthier than usual. JBirths slightly decreased, but 
Marriages became more frequent, and the mortality fell below the average. The 
improvement in health was greatest in the town districts. 

The accounts of births and deaths for the year 1860 show an increase of the 
birth and a decrease of the death-rate. 

MARRIAGES.—81,144 persons married in the quarter that ended on September 
30th ; and the marriage-rate was 1°608, or higher than in any corresponding 
quarter since 1856, but slightly below the average of ten summer quarters. 

The increase of marriages was most striking in London and Lancashire.. 

BrrTHS.—162,248 children were born and registered in the last quarter of the 
year 1860; or more by 4,286 than were registered in the last quarter of 1858, 


ENGLAND :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Duatus, returned in the Years 
1854-60, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1854-60 :—Numbers. 

















AGE luk cedapigas 60. °B9. °b8. "BT: *B6. "55. *b4. 
Marriages No. —_ 167,723 | 156,070 | 159,097 | 159,337 | 152,113 | 159,727 
Birt hs..o. »» | 683,430 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 | 657,453 | 635,043 | 634,405 
Deaths........ », | 422,509 | 441,249 | 449,656 | 419,815 | 390,506 | 425,703 | 437,905 


Quarters of each Calendar Year 1854-60. 


(I.) Marriaces :—Numobers. 

















Qrs. ended 60. 59. 58. 5 56. 55. 54. 

last day of = |\———————_-—— | ———— —|— — 
March ........ No.| 35,198 | 35,382 | 29,918 | 33,321 | 33,427 | 29,186 | 33,234 
Jae’ A... », | 43,833 | 42,042 | 39,890 | 41,267 | 38,820 | 38,549 | 40,518 
Septmbr..... ,, | 40,572 | 39,803 | 38,599 | 38,669 | 39,089 | 37,308 | 38,182 


Decmbr. .... 55 — 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 | 48,001 | 47,070 | 47,793 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1854-60. 


(1I.) Birrus :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended | °g0. 59. °58. °57. °56. °5Be "54. 
last day of \|— SE a 


March.........No.] 183,206 | 175,532 | 170,959 | 170,480 | 169,250 | 166,225 | 160,785 
june”... ,» | 173,914 | 175,864 | 169,115 | 170,444 | 173,263 | 165,277 | 172,457 
Septmbr..... ,, | 164,062 | 168,394 | 157,445 | 161,181 | 157,462 | 154,700 | 154,724 
Decmbr. .... ,, | 162,248 | 170,091 | 157,962 | 161,016 157,478 | 148,841 | 146,439 




















(III.) Deatus:—Numbers. 





last day of \— 
Marehi...x:., No.| 122,642 | 121,682 | 125,819 | 108,665 | 103,014 | 134,542 | 111,843 
JUNE akin »> | 110,878 | 105,778 | 107,142 | 100,046 | 100,099 | 106,493 | 102,586 
Septmbr..... ,, | 86,423 | 104,339 | 98,142] 100,528} 91,155 | 87,646 | 113,843 
Decmbr. .... ,, | 102,557 | 109,450 | 118,553 | 110,576 | 96,238] 97,022 | 109,633 





— 











Qrs. ended °60. | 59. | °58. °57. °56. °55. 54. 








and 7843 Jess than the number in the last quarter of 1859. The birth-rate of the 
quarter was 3°203 ; the average of the quarter being 3°232. 

683,430 children were registered in the year 1860; and the annual birth-rate 
was 3°418, making ‘014 above the annual average. Taking one day with another 
through the year, 1,867 children were born daily. 

INCREASE OF PopuLation.—The births exceeded the deaths in the quarter by 
59,691, and that was the natural increase of the population. 

In the year the natural inerease of England and Wales was 269,930 souls ; 
713 daily. If Scotland and Ireland increased at the same rate the natural increase 
of the population of the United Kingdom must have been at the rate of 1,069 daily. 

Emigration carried off a part of the increase. In the quarter about 7,074 
English emigrants sailed from the ports at which there are Government Emigra- 


Eneauann :--Annual Rate Per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Brrtus, and Deatus, 
during the YEARS 1854-60, and the QuartERs of those Years. 


Calendar Yuars, 1854-60 :—General Percentage Results. 


Mean 


VRS cutnaeste | 60. | 50-59.) 759: 58. ere *b6. *55. *b4, 





























Estmtd.Popln. } 
of England 


in thousands }| 19,994, — | 1957455| 19,5231 19,3055| 19,045, 18,787, 18,619, 
in middle of 








joe | ee 








1692 |. 1°700:) 1°598 | 1°648 4. 1°674 | 1°620°4.- 1-716 








— 


Persons a 
ried Perct. 


Births... 5, | 3°418 | 3°404 |) 3°492°| 3-357 | 3-435 | 3-452 | 3-380 | 3-407 
Deaths... 5, | 2°113 | 2:218 | 2°235 | 2°303 | 2°175 | 2-050 | 2266 | 2-352 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1854-60. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | 60. | -5q%59,| °59 | *58 | *57 | ’56. | 755, | 764. 

last day of \_ ee 4 i e, Sh eee ee 
March....Per ct.| 1°420 | 1°416 | 1°462 | 1°248 | 1°408 | 1°416 | 1°266 | 1°456 
June, :..... » BVO2" 704 | 1712 1 642 7714 638 7 648. 1-750 
Septmbr. ,, 1:608 | 1°630 | 1°602 | 1°566 | 1°592 | 1°626 | 1°574 | 1°626 
Decmbr. ,, — | 2°000 | 2:020 | 1°930 |:1°876 | 1:990 | 1°978 | 2°030 

(II.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 
: Mean ‘ ’ 2 > ’ , 

Qrs. ended 60. | 59259. | 759. 58. BT. 56. 55. 54, 

last day of = a Sees Dee TSS a eS porate: Ame 
Mareh....Per ct.) 3°693 | 3°554 | 3°621 | 3°567 | 3°600-| 3°585.} 3°603 | 3°520 
June Ke 3°495 | 3°558 | 3°577 | 3°480 | 3°548 | 3°656 | 3°534 | 3°722 
Septmbr. ,, | 3°250 | 3°278 | 3°377 | 3°195 | 3°308 | 3°275 | 3°261 | 3°294 
Decmbr. ,, 3205 | 3°232 | 3°402 | 3°198 | 3°295 | 3°264 | 3°128 | 3°111 

(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 
; Mean ; 

Qrs. ended | '60. |-59-59,| °59 | °58 | °57. | 756. | 55. | 54. 

last day of ae ge En Sls a Soe MESES. 55: Se a 
Miaren,cer ct.| 2°472 | 2°460.|. 2°52, | 2°625 | -.2°295 | 2:F82 | 2°96 | 2449 
June........ » | 2°228 | 2195 | 2°153 | 2-205 | 2-083 | 2°112 | 2277 | 2-214 
Septmbr. ,, 1°712 | 2°042 | 2°093 | 1°992 | 2°063 | 1°896 ;} 1°848 |. 2:423 
Decmbr. ,, 2°024 | 2°182 | 2°189 | 2°400 | 2°263 | 1°995 | 2°039 | 2°329 





tion Offices ; nearly in equal proportions to the United States and the Australian 
colonies.* 

PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND PaupERISM.—The scarcity or the abundance of 
the principle articles of food is shown by their prices. 

Wheat was 56s. 9d. a quarter; or 31 per cent., higher in price than it was in 
the corresponding quarter of 1859. Beef at the Leadenhall and Newgate Markets 
was sold, by the carcase at 4gd. a pound; or nearly $d. less. Mutton was on an 
average 53d. a pound, and remained the same as in the last months of 1859. The 
potato crop partially failed; and York Regents, at the Waterside Market, were 
sold at 122s. 6d. a ton; or at the rate of 14 lb. for a penny. The price of this 
universal article of food rose progressively in the last three months of the three 


* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners: the number returned as of English origin was 4,959, 
while the birthplace of 7,185 emigrants was not distinguished ; in the above state- 
ment a proportional number of these have been added to those returned as of 
English origin, 
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years 1858-59-60 from 87s. 6d. to 102s. 6d. and 122s. 6d. a ton. To supply its 
deficiency other antiscorbutic vegetables, fruit, or herbs are required. 

The meteorology of the season was peculiar, and is fully described by Mr. 
Glaisher. The season was unusually cold ; and on December 18th, and afterwards, 
the cold became intense. On Christmas Day, 25th, the temperature of the air fell 
to 7°, on the 29th to 8° Fahrenheit. The extreme temperatures varied in different 
parts of the country ; thus on Christmas Day the temperature fell in Guernsey to 


Consots, Provisions, Pauperism, and TEMPERATURE, in each of the nine 
Quarters ended 31st December, 1860. 








Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
Price of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
Average of Leadenhall Potatoes 


Quarters oe Wheat | and Newgate Markets (York Quarterly Average of | Mean 























0 the Number of Paupers 
per (by the Carcase), Regents) . em- 
" Consols : “4 relieved on the 
ending (for Genie with the Mean Prices. 2 v last day of each week. | pera- 
Money). England [Waterside > ee, 
oT Beef. Mutton. — In-door. | Out-door. 

1858 £ 6.) ad. A680. BD SS " 
31 Dec. 983 | 41 9 4—63 | 43—63 B0— 95] 115,751 | 710,904 | 43°'8 
5a 53 87 

1859 





31 Mar. |; 955 | 40 8 43—63 4$—7 80—100]} 122,854 742,964 43°3 


54 8 9° 

30 June || 927 | 47 3 | 43—64 | 5—7 85—110f 109,150 | 710,410 | 53°7 
58 6 97 

30 Sept.||/ 958 | 44 O | 443—6} | 49-—63 | 65—105] 100,582 | 682,867 | 62°8 
54 53 85 

31 Dec. 964 443 4 4—65 | 44—6% | 85—120] 109,429 | 683,962 | 43°3 

: 5S 53 102 

1860 

31 Mar. || 948 | 44 5 | 38—63 | 43—6$ [115—145] 118,523 | 717,264 | 38°8 
58 53 130 

30 June|| 943 | 52 8 | 483—62 | 53-—75 1 125—160} 107,050 | 692,384 } 50°5 
53 63 142 

30.Sept./|/ 934 159 3 | 44-—7 | 53—7% | 125—145 J 101,680 | 667,680 | 56°2 
3 68 135 

30 Dec. || 933 | 56 9 | 33—64 | 43—63 | 115—130[ 115,158 | 673,680 | 42°6 
4% 5 122 





Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Economist. The 
average of the highest and of the lowest weekly prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, 
and 6, and not the absolute highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the 
quarter. 

Cols. 7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The 
Returns now relate to 645 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 17,670,935 (in 
1851), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 
Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They amounted on January Ist, 
1858, to—Insane Persons, 19,487; Vagrants, 2,265. The rest of the paupers on 
that day amounted to 880,280. 
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30°, Helston to 32°, Truro to 26°, Ventnor to 24°, and on the south coast to 17° 
and 20°; these temperatures gradually decreasing in the latitude of 514° to 6°, 7° 
and 8°; and further north to zero; at Nottingham the lowest reading was noted 
as 8° below zero; further north than 54° of latitude the readings increased to 12° 
at Alnwick, and 16° at Scarborough. 

The atmospheric pressure was also low, anda large amount of rain fell in 
December ; the quantity varying in different parts. he rain-fall of the year at 
Greenwich was 32: in., at Truro 50°7 in., at Barnstaple 50.0 in., at Lampeter 54.3 in., 
at Stonyhurst 50:4 in., the four highest ; at Liverpool 26°7 in., Grantham 28.1 in., 
Gloucester 28°1 in., Rose Hill (Oxford) 25:4 in. ; the London Stations, Battersea, 
Whitehall, and Guildhall, 27-7. 

Pauperism gradually declined ; and the paupers fell from 826,000 to 798,391 
and 788,838 receiving relief on an average during the last quarters of the years 
1858-59-60. 

STATE OF THE PuBLIC HeattH.—102,557 deaths were registered in the last 
quarter of the year 1860, and the annual rate of mortality during the season was 
2°024. The mortality was 0°158 below the average. 

Upon making up the account for the year the deaths are found to be 422,500 ; 
and the annual rate of mortality 2°113; or a little more than 21 in 1,000. The 
average of the preceding ten years is 22. So one life in every 1,000 living was saved. 

Yet the mortality of England and Wales is still greatly in excess of the rate 
experienced in the least unhealthy districts. The deaths instead of 102,557 would 
at that rate have been 79,283 ; so during the 92 days 23,274 persons died unnatural 
deaths in the least unhealthy country in Europe. 

The densest districts are still the wnhealthiest. In the population of town 
districts exceeding eight millions at-the last census, the mortality was at the rate of 
23 in 1,000; in the cowntry districts, of more than nine millions, the rate of mor- 
tality was 18 in 1,000 ; so the chances of dying in the two groups of districts were as 
23 to 18. There is a wide field open for sanitary improvement in the country as 
well as in towns, and it is gratifying to find that the progress is now evident ; for 
the mortality of the town districts has declined from 25 to 23, and of the country 
districts from 19 to 18. 

Upon looking at the country generally we find that the epidemic diphtheria 
still prevails in parts of the kingdom ; measles, whooping-cough, small-pox, scar- 
latina, fever are also so frequently mentioned in the Registrar’s notes that they may 
be considered prevailing epidemics. 

It is the characteristic of these zymotic diseases that they do not depend upon 
general atmospheric conditions, but are often very fatal in one community, while 
they are entirely absent from another in the same climate. 

In Lonpon the mortality was below the average ; the deaths were 15,197. 

In the SourH Eastern Counriss, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire and Berk- 
shire, the mortality was much below the average of the same season of the two pre- 
ceding years ; the deaths were 8,163. 

In the Sourn Mipranp CountiEs 6,020 persons died ; the mortality in nearly 
every county being below that of the two preceding years. 

In the Sourn Eastern Covntiss 5,290 deaths were registered; less by five 
hundred than in the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 

The deaths (8,303) in the SourH-WESTERN CouUNTIES were less by 1,800 than 
the deaths in the corresponding quarter of 1858. The reduction was observed in all 
the counties, Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset. 

The 12,019 deaths in the West Mrpntanp Countiss show an improved state 
of health, for the number is Jess by 2,528 than the deaths in the autumn quarter of 
1858; and the reduction is evident in every county. Bristol, Cheltenham, and 
Birmingham were comparatively healthy, and so were the usually insalubrious dis- 
tricts of South Staffordshire. 

In the Nortu Mipranp Countiss the reduction of mortality was great; the 
deaths from 7,986 in 1858 fell to 5,887. Each county and nearly every district 
exhibited improvement. In Nottingham the deaths fell from 732 in 1858 to 414. 
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The mortality was exceedingly high ; and it has now fallen within the usual limits. 
The diminished fatality is ascribed by the Registrars to sanitary arrangements, and 
to the judicious activity of the health officers, Measles have been fatal in thirty- 
four cases at Derby ; where the total deaths were 297. 


Deatus in the Autumn Quarters, ended December 31st, 1853-60.—Numbers. 





Total 
1860. 1850-59, 1859. 1858. 1857. 1856. 1855. 1854. | 1853. 
Dratus, &c. (10 Years.) 


In 125 Districts and 23 en, 
Sub-districts, comprising} 56,338 | 557,581 | 57,427 | 65,596 / 60,182 ea 52,086 | 51,985 | 59,660 | 57,635 

















the Chief Towns ......... 


In the remaining Districts: 
and Sub- Districts of Eng- | 
land and Wales, compri- >} 46,219 | 477,716 | 52,023 | 52,957; 50,444 | 44,152 | 45,037 | 49,973 | 45,495 
sing chiefly Small Towns | 
and Country Parishes ...) 























All England......... 102,557 {1,035,297 | 109,450 [118,553 tee 96,238 | 97,022 | 109,633 | 103,130 








ArgEa, Porutation, Deatus, and Mortariry per Cent. in the Autumn Quarters, 
ended December 31st, 1850-60. 





Population Enumerated. Deaths Average | Annual 








Area : Annual Rate of 
in (England.) in 10 Rate of Mortality 
Statute 4 , Mortality per Cent. 
Acres. Autumn jee in the 
0) 
pes (England.) June 6-7th, March 31st, | Quarters, | Autumn aoe 
1841. 1851. Quarters, 1860 
1850-59. 1850-59. 5 
In 125 Districts, and No. No. No. No. Per ct. | Per ct. 
23 Sub- Districts, | 
one the/ 2,149,800 | 6,838,069 | 8,247,017 | 557,581] 2:494 | 2°269 
Chief Towns ........ 


In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-dis- 
tricts of England 
and Wales, compri- ;} 35,175,115 | 9,076,079 | 9,680,592 | 477,716| 1°920 1789 
sing chiefly Small 
Towns and Country 
PODISRER a vtvcsuvavests 





Ce ee ee ee ee (eS ery 





All England ........ 37,324,915 | 15,914,148 | 17,927,609 }1,035,297| 2°182 2°024 





The deaths in the Norta Western Countizs were 17,207 ; the deaths being 
nearly the same number as in the year 1859 but less by 2,898 than in 1858. Those 
who have watched the progress of the health of Liverpool will observe with 
gratification that the mortality of the two districts of Liverpool and West Derby 
fell successively from 3,912 to 3,085, and to 2,993, in the last quarters of the three 
years 1858-59-60, ‘The increase of deaths in the Dale Street sub-district is ascribed 
by the Registrar to the inclemency of the weather, and to the privations and diseases 
that are caused by intoxicating drinks. In Manchester and Salford there is a 
corresponding improvement. The young children which were formerly not attended 
by medical men in illness now obtain the advantages of medical advice, chiefly 
through the Registrar requiring a medical certificate of the cause of death. It is 
va singular instance,” Mr. Leigh says, “of a great and salutary change in the 
« habits of a class, effected by a comparatively simple cause.” 
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Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th September, 1858-60; and 
Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 31st December, 1858-60. 


























1 Q 3 4, 5 6 
| Marriaces in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th Sept. 
aie iatid Gite Wed in 1851. 
ngland and Wales. 
: Statute Geant. 60. 59, 58, 
Acres. No. No. No. No 


ENGLD. & WALES.,,.. Totals| 37,324,915 |17,927,609 | 40,572 | 39,803 | 38,599 











— 


EAE Sr 3G: le eee 48,029 | 2,362,236 | 4,707 7,119 6,950 
11. South Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,628,416] 3,184 3,256 3,107 
111. South Midland ........ 35201,290 | 1,234,332 1,959 2,040 2,162 
BV a EUASCOL IY 5. Mie csard cucu. 2 2045099. f. 1 hbo, 982 eos 1,681 1,799 
v. South Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,803,261 Ru 265 o,004 3,178 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,136,573] 4,860 4,825 4,729 
vit. North Midland ........ 3,540,797 | 1,215,501 | 2,261 2,322 2,207 

vir. North Western ........ 2,000,227 | 2,488,438] 7,326 6,752 6,377 
PR. VOERSDING ..vcssesxenoes 3,654,636 | 1,789,047 | 4,153 4,103 3,906 
Mes INOEUDELI 5.2 ..schese--s, 2,423.22 969,126 | 2,119 2,060 1,998 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,186,697 | 2,166 2,291 2,186 














y) 8 ie 48 10 11 12 13 
Birtus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 3lst December. 31st December. 
Gece eee 60. | 759. | 758. | 760. | %59. | 758. 
nied No. No. No. . No. i No. No. 











Enexp. & WALES.,.. Totals) 162,248 | 170,091 | 157,962 $102,557 |£109,4.50 |118,553 


pees ee Pe, 





Me WUORGOU i csesevers cobesoise 23,234 | 23,626 | 22,829 | 15,197 | 15,884 | 17,835 
11. South Eastern ........ 13,719 | 14,642 | 13,420 8,163 | 8,989} 9,485 
111. South Midland ........ 9,959 | 10,617 9,945 6,020} 6,829; 6,273 
EV g VGBGCUDG os seiapivsersienante 8,351 9,252 8,531 55290 | 5,787 | 5,967 
v. South Western ........ 13,455 | 14,693 | 13,613 | 8,303 | 9,856 | 10,102 
vi. West Midland .,....... 20,237 | 21,377 | 20,002 | 22,019 |. 13,679 | 143547 
vit. North Midland .,...... 10,697 | 11,259 10,115 5,887 | 7,054] 7,986 
vit. North Western ........ 24,909 | 25,584 | 23,402 | 17,207 | 17,089 | 20,105 
EX, VOrkshive  23.45.53.00003 17,617 | 18,002 | 16,444 | 11,686 | 11,684 | 12,634 

x, Northerns ccna 9,951 | 10,158 95789 6,299] 6,154] 6,157 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 10,165 | 10,881 9,872 6,486 | 6,745] 7,262 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER, 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1860. 
By JaMus GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., de., Sea. of the British Meteorological Society. 


With the exception of the last ten days in October, and the first ten days in 
December, the weather has been cold throughout the quarter. The deficiency of 
temperature was large about the 12th of October, was about 3° below the daily 
average in November, and was very large from the 18th to the 29th of December, 
the cold having been singularly severe between these days, exhibiting a great 
contrast to the weather at the beginning of the month. On December 5th and 6th 
the excess of temperature above the average was 9°; from the 18th to the 23rd it 
was from 7° to 10° below each day; as large as 15° on the 24th; 16° on the 25th; 
and 14° on the 29th. On the 7th day the temperature in the neighbourhood was 
as high as 54°, and on the 25th and 29th was as low as 7° and 8°, These latter 
temperatures are very remarkable for December. 


Passing now to different parts of the country, on Christmas Day the lowest 
temperature at Guernsey was 30°; at Helston was 32°; at Truro 26° at Ventnor 
24°; and on the south coast of England from 17° to 20°; these temperatures 
gradually decreased to 6°, 7°, and 8° in the latitude of 514°; and to 0° (Zero) at 
lat. 51° 50’; was between O° and —8° between the parallels 52° and 54°; at 
Nottingham the lowest reading was noted as —8°; and above the parallel 54° the 
readings gradually increased from 0° to 12° at Alnwick; the temperature at the 
Tsle of Man was 15°; on the west coast of Dumfries, and the east coast of Eng- 
land from Scarborough to Edinburgh, being about 16°, the temperature of the sea 
being about 44° at the same time. 


The range of temperature in December was very large at all places. 


In the year 1846 the mean temperature of December was 32°9°, being 3°4 
lower than the month just passed. The hottest December in the 20 years was 
47°°6 in the year 1852, which was 11°3 warmer than that of 1860. 


The mean high day temperature in October was 58°6, being + above ; of 
November was 46°°7, being 2°-7 below; and of December was 40%° being 4°°7 
below their respective averages. 


The mean low mght temperature of October was 444°, being 1° above; of © 
November was 353°, being 2$° below, and of December was 31°-9, being 33° 
below their respective averages, 


The mean temperature of October was 1° above; of November was 22° below; 
and of December was 4° below their averages as found from the observations of the 
preceding 19 years. 


The pressure of the atmosphere was slightly above its average in October, and 
helow both in November and December, being smaller in December than in any 
December for 20 years. pee 


The fall of Rain vas slightly deficient in the quarter, and amounted to 32 in. 
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in the year. This was exceeded in the years 1821, 1824, and 1852, but is greater 
than in all other years since 1815, as is shown in the following table :— 


Meteorological Table :—Oct.—Dec., 1860. 


Faut of Ratn at Greenwicn, 2 each Year from 1815 to 1860. 
































Years. Rell 2 f Years. BS Me Years. EZ ‘ f Years. yalg i Years. Tae f Years. ae 

Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 

1815 | 22°5 §1823| 27-1 11831] 30°8 1839; 29:6 11847] 17 °8 [1854] 18-7 

716 | 30°1 124 | .36%2 732 | 19°3 740} 18°3 7491 30 °2 oo aA ie | 

717 | 29:0 ’25| 24:6 233-25 °0 “abt 33:3 749} 239 "66 ) 2222 

"ES | 225 °F °26| 23:0 7341 19°6 742 | 22°6 760} 19°7 "Od te ok oe 

a 4 ie 8 a | OF b 24 °9 "ee, | “24 <9 743 | 24°6 *51} 21°6 768) 17°8 

| ae Mey | 798 | 31°5 736| 27-1 744 | 24°9 521 84-2 759 | 25°9 

"Zig | a4 35 7291 25°2 737} 21:0 745: 22-°4 763 | 29°0 760 | 32°0 
Te Aare 730: ) 24-2 738 | 23:8 t461 25°3 





The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the three months ending 
November, constituting the three autumn months, was 48°:3, being 1°1 below the 
average of the preceding 89 years. 


































































































Temperature of Weight 
P eee of Vapour 
- orce ata 
: f 
: f Dew Air— : Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation. Point: Ip aily Range. Vapour. Omir. 
1860. Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff Diff. Diff. ofthe Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from | from from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean age of Mean age of Mean. age of | Thames Mean. age of Mean. age of 
89 19 19 19 19 "9 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Gene Years. Years. ~- 
(e) (eo) of | fe) i oO °o ie) (9) 2 Tn. Gr. Gr. 
Cts ceases 50°6 | +1°2| +0°9 § 49:1 | 40°98 47°6 | +1°7% 14:1 ae 7 6 oe +0198 3°7 |4+0°2 
Noy. .| 40°8 | —1:6| —2°7 § 39°9 | —2°08 388:°9 |—1°34 11:4 | —O°24 46-1 —0199 2°7 |—0°2 
MGC. J5e:. 36°38 | —2°-7| ~—4:°0 § 35°2 | —3°6F 33°5 |—3-°6F 8°6 | —O°39F 39:6 | -192' |—:0359 2-2 |—0-4 
Mean...... 42°6 | —1°0 Se ee Ce ee ES Ee ae 41°4 | —1-6f 40:0 | —1-1) 11°4 |—0-5] 45-8 | -253 |—-0127 2°9 |—O-1 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. 
Humidity. Barometer. ot Air. Peat Number of Nights 
1860. zontal ze was Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from _| from § ment - Be- Read- | Read 
Aver- Aver- Aver-{ of the or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age off Air, fibelow] 30° Aber ol oat at 
19 45 30°. | and * ENight.) Night. 
Years Years. Years 40°, | 
‘ i ae, Pte In. | In. | Miles ee 
Oct. 89 + 2 §29°856|+°174 1°6 | —1°2 260 3 15 13 | 27-0 | 50°7 
BNIOV. <evene 93 + 4 |29°696 |—-064 2°5 | +0°1 184 16 12 Q 7 21°4 | 42°0 
Dec. 92 + 3 429-491 |—:330 2°81+0°9% 187 19 10 2 2°0 | 43°0 
ie Sum | Sum # Mean § Sum | Sum |} Sum ‘anes Highst 
Mean...... 91 + 3 729°681;—"073] 547) +1 6°9 | —O0°2 9 210 388 37 aly 2°0 | 50°7 





Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
Pr Ce I FSET ITS IIS DEE TIE SR TB SSR SET SSE TS ESE FOR PT EY SR SE EE SR a ICAU) 
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Eneuanp.— Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st December, 1860. 





















































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
M ; Mean | Mean 
Pressure of | Highest) Lowest | Bange Parontnty| Daily | 2” | Mean 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading|Reading|of Tem-] poyoe | Rance | 2” | Degree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature] oe of |Lerature| of in: 
STATIONS. Be F Thermo- heen in the Pea ens se es midity. 
the Sea, | meter. | meter. /Quarter} orature.|perature.| ““”" 
in. ° ° . ° ° ° ° 
GUBINSOY .ci22.%5 003: 297524 (615 4°29 70) 82 55 20-6 | eb cSa as FO ee 
PEROECE: Uvernissdecrsnets 29°583 ) 6Go°2 "#1d29°7 AD :3'5 25-0 9°4 | 44°4 os: 
Wentnot:)..5..05.4.7.% 29°580 | 63°0.| 22 50] 41°04 29°04 6°90] aocOn 
Barnstaple ............ 29-565 | 66°5 | 12°4 | 54°1 | 36°6 | 11°1 | 45°0 85 
Royal Observatory | 29°608 | 68°5 | 8:0 | 60°5 | 36°3 | 11°3 | 42°2 oye 
TROY SCO. .csccssecesses 29°615 | 69°6 1 3:21 68°o 1 30-47 TI ae 89 
Lampeter’ «2.0.0.0... 29°568 1 68°0 | O°O } 67°41) 39"*8") 13-6 | AL“o 87 
Norwich <...scs0s: 29°616 | 65-0 | 1°0 |) 64°67 37°0 | 9°84) 42-2 91 
Belvoir Castle ....| 29°569 | 67°0 |—1°'0 | 68°0 | 37°8 | 10°7 | 41°4 | 86 
Liverpool ............ 29640 | 62°4 | 16°2 | 46°2 } 26°1 7°3 | 43°4 85 
- Wakefield ............ 29°609 | 65°2 |—4°0 | 69°2 | 39°0 | 11°9 | 4I-3 86 
Deeds tiem oes, | 29 *°627 |) 68°0 |> S504 60) bisa A 1Or9 | ak 87 
StomyhMrs’.<...:...., 29:°558 | 59°O | 6°7 | SS°Dqi 31-9 7°94) ATS 85 
Scarborough ........ 29-656 | 58°0 | 16:0 | 42°0 | 28°6 § °°) 42°2 87 
Isle of Man ........ 29:577-} Gac7 1-12°0 | Sieg fobs 8°7 | 43°5 89 
North Shields .... | 29°594 | 62°6 | 6°8 | 5522 9 a2. 1 8-0 | 40°5 92 
10 11 oe Sie Soi Tae ey Se 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
Namzs ee 
OF Afoan Relative Proportion of ak 4 Number 
seamons, | ediaiba|——————-——| ig, | bas | Apoun 
Benet iy a ge heed ame it fell. : 
in 
Guernsey .viisecsoe Le7 8 7 8 i 6.3 61 14°1 
PGXOGER s sdscsasseansnns = 8 9 7 9 — 46 10 °3 
WV CIEMOR siveisne eletene — 7 a 6 8 — 43 O°2 
Barnstaple ............ Ee ie) 10 8 7 3°8 oT 11°0 
Royal Observatory — 6 7 Zz 9 7°95 38 6°5 
ROySCOI i isjcssaeayat — | 7 7 8 8 6:9 63 Gd 
Lampeter ........... 0°8 5 9 7 7 fa 48 12°7 
INOPWIOH:..1 than. 1°4 5 7 10 9 7°38 35 fae 
Belvoir Castle .... Teg 6 5 il 8 7°2 51 - 6°0 
LIVECVOO! s.ikecscas: —~ —;—-—}]—-—{— 7°6 46 6°3. 
Wakefield ............ 1°6 7 ) 5 9 7°5 68 8°7 
Tt a es a 7 9 7 7 7 8°5 53 6°6 
Stonyhurstam.ccs, 0°6 7 9 5 8 7°4 64 14:0 
Scarborough ........ 3°2 Seg 1 10 6 — 36 8°5 
Isle of WaT erccnus oo 8 ‘( 7 8 6°3 47 oce 
North Shields... 1°6 7 6 9 vb O7 74 1G 


e 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1860-59-8.—Distribution of Exports from, United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports ; and the Computed Real Value (ex-duty) 






Merchandize (excluding Gold and Silver), 


of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


First Nine Months. 
































Imported from, and Exported to, 1860. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 

(The unit 000’s are omitted.) ae ee : ae “ 
| I.—-Forr1en CountTRIES: £ BS 
Northern Europe * viz., Russia, Sweden, 
| Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland f | 13,505,} 9,964, 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, po eragy 

the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium f | 17,977, | 16,206, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal] | _ | 
with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 16,663, |» 7,814, 
with Gibraltar and Canaries) .................0.. 
pouthern Kurope; viz., Italy, aay 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and Malta 33293 | 45696, 
hevant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 10,763, | 5,927, | 
N orthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, se oe 154, 
mere (am MEDKOCCO: Aries sess cncscodeoskepanaess 
SS TS 9 (6 ae aT TTA, 695, 
astern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 40, 81, F 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ..............cccceees 
indian Seas, Siam, Java, Sumatra, Philip- ] 
pines ; Mer Bebads cccscec cesses csesesccessan uf aCor etek 
ME ONS 55 ocbes cosa osenvevssidioccacnesesnaccoons oe 18, 
hina, including Hong Kong ........ cscs 6,803, | 4,055, 
nited States of America, ..........-..0- 33,782, | 16,235, 
Beesteo anarCentral AMEeriCa  ...,.:.:621-c0c0Aesensderes 451, 464, 
Seon West indies and Hayti “..;...0...s.0ss-rre0 2,836,| 1,493, 
»outh America,(Northern,) NewGranada, : 926 
Mesezcia, and Wcuador ...........cssce.seceesveess 5O% ; 
S (Pacific,) Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia........ ne | Poe 
- (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Buenos Ayres............ 32134 | 52101, 
Whale Fisheries; Grnlnd., Davis’ Straits, 4 
Southn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands.... ae f 
Total.—Foreign Countries wo... ERA TAs Fe, 720s 
Il.—Britisn Possessions: Ts Aee 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ EIph5e, | 14,897, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria} 4,086, | 5,945, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. 
”? 9? , ? i) 
SINOMIN, ZiCAs EG oct ccucescsees BOA it ener 
Memon North, America .....6..c.caciecnssesessececisessones AXE ZUG Os AAU. 
», W. Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 5,060, 1,748, 
AUG, NAGI 6 ao css stews eal adicup io Bea vi ac¥os voce 3 1174.11 1450; 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena £12, 244, 
MEIGS 2 o>. ser wasddntadeovtsaties Toe See tee ey ee i272, 369; 
REECE SI AUIENS: 5 csv eniegest-mnatsoacrsacantvar setsviwncdbess BiG 495, 
Total.—British Possessions............ 30,546, | 29,998, 
General Total................ £146,060, |101,724, 





1859. 


Imports Exports 
from to 
11; 70351 -ay ales 


16,534,| 6,684, 


2,983, | 4,039, 
8,306,| 5,071, 
196, 118, 
871; 512, 


29, 263, 


15395) 2,310, 


va 40, 
6,556; 3,179, 


25,612, | 17,426, 
398, 595, 
25 34,\,. 1,927, 
477s 797, 
2,624,} 1,515, 


35740, | 4,082, 


— | 


PGS, 5.37541 66,014, 


10,805, | 15,999, 
3564354. Bd20, 


141451. L320, 


2502) 3,004, 
4,581, T5725 
1,065, 1,392, 
149, 329, 
LOR. 431, 
334, 467, 


26,0555 | Si220% 


1253395, | 98,037, 





£ £ 


1858. 


Imports | Exports 
from to 








£ z 
8,861, 20075 


12,747, |14,838, 
12,634, | 7,148, 


25355, | 4,910, 
6,105, | 5,215, 
188, 91, 
1,089, 505, 


64,| 45, 


986, | 1,787, 


— 30, 
52542, | 2,014, 


27,409; ,L0, 289, 
258, 651, 
2,926, |b, S96, 
ae 629, 
5027 PESOS, 


23629, | 3,932, 


153, is 








895194, |58,930, 








103687, |12,787, 
»218, | 5,948, 


1,096;)).1,672, 


2,663, 2,971, 
B32 5 | Ls Ora, 
E,000,1 1,275, 
Eee 207, 
ie, 460, 
223, 387, 


Be OO2, (27,381, 














114,796,)86,311, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.)—First Eleven Months (January—November) 
1860-59-8-7-6.—Computed Real Value (ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore 
including Freight and Importer’s Profit) of Articles of Foreign and Colonial, 
Merchandize Imported into United Kingdom. 















(First Eleven Months.) (000’s omitted.) 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1860. 1859. 1858. 1857. 1856. 




















Es £ x. Es # 
31,567, | 28,762, || 26,346, | 26,733, | 23,948, 
9,727, | 8,791, 7,717; | 8,653, | 7,625; 








Raw Maris.—TZexrtile. Cotton Wool .... 
Wool (Sheep’s).. 


























Shilcks eae ks 7,881, | 8,904, || 5,488, | 12,168,} 7,097, 

PISA alk 23979, (Byi6s, 2,708, 35068, |. 3,223; 

Hemi nick ee 1,509; | 2,205, || 1,520,|} 1,763,) 1,696, 

PHOLES: 1s,8ssisho de. 25403, \ 1,888; | 2,167.1. 2,030.1 2;278; 

56,464, 54,013, || 45,946, | 54,710, | 45,867, 

m * Various. Hides .....60...... 280i, | 2,795, 2,005,.4 °S,790s.1> Bez; 
ONG ES ck 39334, | 2,846, 27979, | 33,0065) Sys37y 

Metals wscasscccscdes 3,442, }. 3,221, 3,191, 3,496, | 3,207, 

Tallow .ccccd BSE BG 475 2,240; 1 2579359 (247 ae 

TUBER ick vessackee 8,366, | 7,002, 4,638, | 6,469,| 7,029, 

20,758,.| 185441, |) 15/053, | 19,966, 1-28,927, 

55 5 Agrctl, GAMO Tavcen.lon 1,183, 120, 3,052, | 2,217, 1 1yGae, 
Seeds 3..i5..5...000.- 23697, 2,570, 2,005, 2,494, 2,554, 

33880, 35290, 5,639, 4,711, ; 4,486, 

TROPICAL, SCs, PRODUCE Tea 4.5 coi eccndod 85932, | 4,510, 4,599,| 4,800,| 4,431, 
Coflee 3248 ccosctye. 2:09be |. 1: 785 Lys05,; > 47399; pe ayares 

Sugar & Molasses] 11,722, | 11,322, || 11,868, | 14,790, | 10,568, 

Tobacco ..... ere 984, 1,068, 1,522.) 1,651, | 1,403, 

Rice). 566A thee 448; 658, 1,475, 1,619, 1,625, 

Fruits veer verereesioes 954; 950, 569, 1,030, 937, 

Winb < scssisescotes 3,883, | 25320, |] 1,803,| 3,584,| 3,148, 

RIDA AUS Nig is cerceeedeas 1,769, | 1,998, 1,069; 1. 2,597; 1,827, 

28,197, | 24,609; |] 24,400, | 31,124, | 25,309, 

FOOD vih..bo', bWhattsa hoch Grain and Meal..} 27,320, | 16,558, || 18,714, | 17,228, | 20,525, 
Provisions ........ 59036, | 2,986, || 2,880,) 3,770,| 4,291, 











ae 


325356, | 19,544, || 21,594, | 20,998, | 24,816, 


s62385 2,966, 2,586, 39547» 2,931; 











Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


Peet ooes 














Tota, ENuMERATED Imports....]144,887, |122,833, 115,218, |138;0505 1121, 726s 


Add for UnenuMERATED Imports (say)| 36,222, 30,708, || 28,804, | 33,762, | 30,432 





cee 











TOTAL TPORTS ....... 80-oei 


181,109, 153,541, ||144,022, |168,812, |152,162, 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1860-59-8-7-6:—Declared Real 
Value at Port of Shipment of Articles of British and Irish Produce and 
Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 


Ha SATAN BAR EDD TOA hs SEAR ATER DL IEA TER A LEST EL TCADA AT EAR Piet a 





























































































Baritisn Propuck, &c., EXPoRTED. 

(Year . Unit 000's omitted: 1860. 1859. 1858. 1857. | 1856, 

a. £ £ £ ES 
Manrrs.—Textile. Cotton Manufactures..] 42,138, | 38,743, || 33,402, | 30,373, | 30,204, 
Be AP BENE savchom coe §,075,{ 9,166,1) 9,753, | 8.708, | 8,029, 
A Woollen Manufactures} 12,164, | 12,033, || 9,778, | 10,703,| 9,500, 
98) ae ee 33844, | 3,080, || 2,954,| 2,942,| 2,890, 
Silk Manufactures 1065 1 2,145, 1,868, 2,573, | 2,066; 
sy Varies. nce 295, 207, 229, 317; 296, 
Linen Manufactures 4,802, | 4,607, |} 4,124,| 4,517,| 4,888, 
By ea Ee Acs ash coset 1,801, | 1,685, 1,739,.|..1,648,) 1,366, 
79025 71,966, 63,667, | 61,774, | 5958395 
¥ Sewéd. Apparel ..is.c...0.t.5.0 23967,| 2,191, 1,944,| 2,159,| 1,816, 
Haberdy. and MUnry| 4,011,/ 4,289, || 3,474,| 3,894,| 3,638, 
6,168, 6,480, 5,418, 6,05 35 5,454, 
METALS inicinssenieive Hardware aceeeneStedetee Sell 357735 | 0,026, 3,280,| 4,016,| 3,748, 
Machinery <.i2..3...7.1..] 33825, | 3,701, 3,604, | 3,884,| 2,716, 
WROD cies Meccgsused easises: 12,158, | 12,327, || 11,236, | 13,406, | 12,966; 
Copper and Brass A hetst: 3,002, | 2,600, 2,854,| 3,124,) 2,648, 
Lead and Tin ............. Py5 62, 9,554, 2,238, 2,016, 2,001, 
Coals and Culm ........ 353225 |. 3,206, | 5,053,.1. S21l,4 2,827, 
#8,641, | 285272, || 26,365, | 30,157; | 27,286, 
Ceramie Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass] 2,094,| 1,921, Pet Di | 2,18,1 Es9V6, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale ............ 1,864,| 2,116, |} 1,852,| 1,592,) 1,455, 
Bateet cad a 633; 711, 541, 562, 694, 
Cheese viivccscccseccseceeies 119; 138, 91, 114, 160, 
CHWS. deen sensendissen- 2395 188, 157, 280, 305, 
Salt >and 358, 204, 288, 337, 401, 
Spirits TaePonttab we canes teases 287, 306, 207, 752, 998, 
EE See wean 963, 1 1,024, 813, 4Ot; 608, 
4,463, | 45743, || 3:949,| 4:3985) 4,621, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed........... 495, 478, 390, 422, 425, 
Favniture..w.......n00 222, 242, 258, 239, 208, 
z Leather Manufactures} 2,129, | 1,998, 2,001; | 2,289.) 1,756, 
a) Lae ee ee 250, 226, 210, 240, 276, 
Plate and Watches ... 564, 495, 454, 545, 481, 
StALIONETY........s000bs.0s00- 750, 840, 804, 742, 720, 
4,410, | 452795 |] 4127,| 45527,| 3,866, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ,........... 2,966,| 35366, 1) 3,524, 1 3,806,) 4,465, 
Mrenumerated Articles ..........cdcsccccecersbessees- 5076, 9,443, 759435.) 9320031 353975 
Tofat EXPORTS: +.5..c1.03... 135,843, |130,440, ||116,614, |122,066, |115,824, 
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SHIPPING. — Forrren Trapr.— (United Kingdom.) — Years, 1860-59-8-7. — 
Vessels Entered and Cleared with COargoes, including repeated Voyages, but 


excluding Government Transports. 


BE 


ENTERED :— 


Vessels belonging to— 


UB SIA sca vehikcoaneaeenee eee 


Sweden 
Norway 


Denmark 


Prussia and Ger. Sts. ... 
Holland and Belgium .... 
POVATACE (oc. 8soseacdoroscosetent 
Spain and Portugal 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 
United States 


United Kingdm. & 
DEP Bets: tacvevianieees ices 


Prussia and Ger. Sts. .... 


Holland and Belgium .... 


France 


Spain and Portugal 
Italy & other Kupn. Sts.} 1,152 
United States 


United Kingdm. & 


Depds. 


OO oeeeoereneooeeeeeenons 


Pe ee over teeeeroeseoetees 


A eee ue oo seeeeesseressoee 


Caer Oea OOOO DOO ELOO DEES 


FOF OOo HOODEO ese none 


POCO COCO reser meet seenoneoere 











Totals Cleared |44,490 |] 







































1857. 

Tonnage 

Vessels.| (000’s 
omitted.) 

No. Tons. 
169 43, 
549| 98, 
2,080 450, 
2,511 244, 
3,428 664, 
1,485 243, 
1,22 90, 
399 86, 
577 169, 


1,250] 1,214, 


ee ee 


13,602 | 3,314, 


19,091 


5,418, 


32,6003 18, Joe. 


178 
714 
1,696 
55941 
45776 
245134 
4:410 
42a 
739 





44, 
135, 
330, 
317, 
827, 
388, 
474, 


17334: 45296, 


ot ee ff = ee | | 











19,567] 4,137, 
24,834 | 6,204, 





1860. 1859. 1858. 
mous gays Vessels. ou. Vessels. go 
omitted.)| Tonnage. omitted.) omitted.) 

Tons. | Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 

126, | 290 346 1° 104,.4. 233 70, 
32. 162 | to12 | 25k, 72O-|- P20; 
638,| 220 | 2,564| 578,|2,187| 483, 
992..|..100. 12,777 |. 277, b2,400 | 238, 
8635+ 210 f 35603 1. 799,035973 |. 718; 
239,| 136 11,622| 225,| 1,398] 211, 
186,| 85 12,334] 192,]2,716| 234, 
101,| 2531 399| 94,1 3791 79, 
299, 1. 280 1 “€99.).- 19%, 837 | 640, 
1,361, | 960 | 1,115 (1,078, | 1,276 | 1,187 
6, | 300 § 24 oP 147 6, 
18.270 |4,293, 235 [16,389 |3,701, 115,335 |3,583, 
20,104.|5,/62, | 286 ]19,909 |5,389, [19,256 |5,233, 
260 }36,298 19,090, 434,591 |8,816, 

175) 205 366 | 109,] 242 é2, 
185,| 159} 946} 158,] 798] 139, 
311; | 179 | 1,782 | 343, [1,379 | 262, 
328, 97 | 3,161 | 313,] 2,999 | 302, 
936,| 186} s,117| 971,|4,832| 872, 
319,| 158 | 2,024] 305,] 2,070] 337, 
431,| 106 | 3,612 | 394,]4,294| 456, 
92..| “253 377 93; 399 89, 
aoe, | 200 0 1837 | 233, Nt,c4o. 4 207, 
1,368, | 939 | 1,158 |1,091, | 1,308 |1,229, 
6,1" 316 26 8, 18 6, 

4,425, | 213 [19,406 |4,018, {19,379 |4,061, 
6,359, | 270 |23,701 |6,224, 123,455 |5,875, 





10,242,142,834 19,936, [44,401 |10,341, 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION ann SPECIE. — Importep anp 
ExportEep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1860-59-8. 


(000’s at unit end omitted.) 






















































































1860. 1858. 
(Whole Year.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Paseralia <ocsccchess cuncbons 6,719, £, | 3,025, 3, | 9,065, I, 
. Amca. and W.] Ff a 
a B,180, | 525>.| 9,789) | -3:388,.[ 3848, | 2.98% 
Be me 3,918, 1 875, | 7,909,.)415994, 1" 4,502; | ~ 309, 
L¥,817, |) 5,401, |.18,2735, | 8,152, 117,415...) 35297, 
Praee@ eh hrs act 341, | 3,698, 936, | 6,366, 654, 12,976, 
H vi , Holl. ef 
ees go, g66] 879, | 297 | 14028, | 745 
nade AAR | a Gc oy ii th ali 
Mita., Trky., and 
ee ue? oF 1 3 iain ee 14, 
WET, ce sncpctihvesetcties ass — —_ 3, 35, 86, 
West Coast of Africa oT, £0; 97, 4; THY, 25 
All other Countries... 226, 27, 4.125200; 23, 1,50}, 45, 
Totals Imported | 12,585, | 10,393, | 22,298, | 14,772, | 22,793, | 6,700, 
































Exported to :— 
LS ee ee 10,401, 915, | 14,902, 482, | 10,530, 391, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
BAe hacekssmucers ee one | es | 25m, 
Prtgl., Spain, and ae sed 
GLEN. sic tosesiasvse ee ot 
11,909, 1,509, § 16,570, 1,437, 111,032, 1,645, 
ey (via 1,502, | “8,124, 613, | 16,004, 13151-65089, 
Danish West Indies.... 21, 29; 137, 6, 132, a2, 
United States <........... 1,724, a 10, As 135, 67, 
South Africa ........... 51, _ 5, Le 64, 3, 
PAEAUTICUS....00c800600000000 _ — _ E; 107, 26, 
| he aot oe eae OUT; 167, 98, 99, 289, 126, 
All other Countries.... 273; 61, 648, 51, 675, Ba 
Totals Exported | 15,642, | y,893, | 18,081, | 17,607, | 12,565, | 7,063, 





——- 





St re 








4,217, —_— 10,328; 
== 2,835, — 


Excess of Imports .... oat 500, 
59 Exports ....f 3,057, — 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—318tT Dec., 1860-59-8-7. 
Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 81st Dzc., 1860-59-8-7. 


[Unit 000’s omitted.] 









1860. Corresponding Quarters. 


UARTERS 
Q : 1860. | 1859: 























ended 81st Dee. a. More: 1858. 1857. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins, 
Customs .....4. Feat tawebes 5,861, | 65225, 364, + 6,209, | 5,590, 
EEXCISC 4.004... ssatexeonese ste: 4,359, | 5,360, |) 1,001, a 5,004, | 4,769, 
Stamps Acs. 2,036, | 2,018, =e 18, 1. 2,089, | 1,761, 
TAXeS. ...scechads Bedede oes 15293, 1,424, 131, — 1,383, 1,361, 
Post Offic .s.c02.0<005 = 880, 830, — 50, 860, 810, 
14;429, | 15,857, || 1,496, 68, | 15,485, | 14,291, 
Property Tax wi... fi) BR aGe 938, _ 23592, 547, 808, 
17,959, | 16,795, || 1,496, | 2,660, | 16,0382, | 15,099, 
Crown Lands ............ 83, 83, a me 83, 82, 
Miscellaneous .........:.. 228, 235, 6, — 918, 726, 
Totals :....%..| 18,270, | 175413, |) 1,502, 2,660, | 17,033, | 15,907; 


Sn en 
| Net Incr, £1,157,518 





YEARS, 
ended 8lst Dec. 


Corresponding Years. 
1860. 1859. (Sah ee 
1858. 1857. 


£ £ #£ 

Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
Customs idiesccssrssoasster 23,0324 24,825> 24,092, | 22,464, 
Excise ........ ee Le 19,069, | 19,041, 17,966, |-17,;472, 
SAM PSven.dirsftsteoscevales 8,385, | %,977, 7,996, | 7,269, 
TAROS vicacbsestli tone ssacbes 3,526, 3,23), 3,158, | 3,104, 
Post Office «.crcoccssesses 3420, 1 *3)225, 3,075, | 2,992, 
56,932, | 58,299, 56,287, | 53,301, 
Property Tax ......... t.. | 12,902, | 6,077, 7,591, | 15,138, 
69,834, | 64,376, |. 63,878, | 68,439, 

Crown Lands ......... i 290, 282, 278, 274, 
Miscellaneous ............ 14843, 1. 1,443, Dy kolg 1 ayOe es 
Totals \....:..| 71,967, | 66,071, | 4,794, | 66,287, | 70,390, 
us ee 


Ner Inck. £5,897,026 
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REVENUE (Unirep Kinepom).—QUARTER ENDED 31st DeEc., 1860 :— 
APPLICATION, 


An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the QuarTER 
ended 31st Dec., 1860; the Appiication of the same, and the Charge 
of the Consolidated Fand for the said Quarter, together with the aad 
or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received = 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th September, 1860, viz.;— F 
Great Britain e@eeeoeve Cooder ee ee oeeeseoeeees oe eee =. 


EFOIANG (ode sews ee saa SEE ctiece we tesslen etme ctes, 205.000 
-_ 205,900 
Income received in the Quarter ended 3lst December, 1860, as shown on 
preceding page ..sv..s..3. eae ee sees cn ste Se eer 8 iebre of% wile a us --. 18,270,348 
Amount raised by issue of Exchequer Bonds (in part of a grant of £2,000,000) 1,000,000 
Amount received in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1860, in repayment of 
Advances for Publie Works, &e. . FO CEO ONO OHIO UICED CRUISE IOS DIGRESS 351,716 


£19,827,964 
Balance, being the deficiency on 3lst December, 1860, upon the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends, and other 
charges, payable in the Quarter to 3lst March, 1861, and for which 
Exchequer-bills ( Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter .s..secccceecee 2,709,516 


— 





£22,537,480 





Paid :— 

Net Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 31st December, £ 
1860, in redemption of Exchequer-bills (Deficiency), for the Quarter ended 
30th September, 1860, viz.:— 

Total Deficiency eoe@eeeveeoneReeeoen eve e280 278 8G ee oe eb ve £3,072,016 
Deduct, Redeemed by Sinking Fund,...0.3s.000.836 228,000 
——_—-_- 2,844,016 

Amount applied cut of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 

31st December, 1860 CC CoCo oo oo EHR eHR oo EE HHO HD OH HO HOH AH OHO HOO EO LE OROE 11,409,530 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 31st 
December, 1860, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt .....s.s.ceecesee0 £6,335,055 


Terminable Debt ..... sie chet dished a18'a'ojone a iince ts te 355,318 
Interest on Exchequer Bills (deficiency).......0ss06 1,338 
The Civil List eeoeosvpeoeevee2 8 @ seeeneeeeoeoeoe ee eoe ee ee ee 10] ,346 


Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ..........ss00 418,753 
Advyantes for Public Works, Ge. 04 ¢.¢.0:0:0:6.010-007 overs 149,613 
—— 7,361,423 

Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 31st December, 1860, viz: sssiessseecece 922,511 


£22,537,480 


eee 


* 
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CORN.—Giaretie Average Prices (ENGLAND AND Wates) Fourth Quarter of 18690. 
[This Table is communicated by H. F. Japts, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, |— 































































































1860. Wheat. Barley. Oats. | Rye. | Beans. Peas. 

$d. a a: 3.~d $. ad Sat Se dd. 

October O. ctts ours oat yee 39 «8 ae 39 I 48 11 39 10 

% Be Paco tie ee cees ol 1 39 11 24 8 37. 3 60 ll | 42 8 

RPO) oe Sea Be 60 6 40 7 23 7 54% 50 2 Py Sel 

x BM ou odo conan ot 69 11 40 9 23 «6 36 8 49 6 41 10 

Average for October ....| 59 11 40 2 29 45 36 10 49 10 ar 6 

November @ scsssccc0e:s| 69 0 | 4000 | 93 8 4. 86 2 1) mato pn go 4 

33 TOD eaisiavee nisietee 58 9 41 —- 23 11 36 6 Sl ama | 44 2 

Ri D7 sragsiere tate vas 68 1 4] 4 23 «5 B6> 42 E ROOY.8 46 9 

8 WA ca Gee wea 56 3 40 11 23 3 34 4 48 fl 48 4 
—— ete pa 

Average for November....| 58 2 4b = a3. & 35 50 fo. 1 aoe A 

December 9h i004 s% selene 64 10 39 10 22> -8 35 11 48 10 45 11 

rr S fos Sheena coms O2mah 39 2 22 5 35 47 9 45 - 

Os WO. sate apron sia 51 5 38 7 22), 1 33 «6 45 6 5. 8 

i DO re 52 6 38 6 a. 8 35 2 45 2 43 10 

9 RD suet hsbast 64. - B97 22 6 34 7 4410 | 46 7 

Average for December ...| 53 — aq C4 a2 34. 10 40 6 45 - 

Average for the Quarter .. 56 9 40 — 23 2 65 9 akoy 97; 4Q  — 

Average for the Year ....| 53 3 S57 24 5 36 38 44 8 40 6 


RAILWAYS.—Prrcxs, Oct.—Dec.,—and Trarric Oct.—Dec., 1860. 





Total Traffic | Traffic pr. 













































































































































Total For the (£100). | . hole 52 Weeks. | Mile pr.Wk.| Dividends per Cent. 
Capital : | Price on hea anit 000° meds 52 Weeks. for Half Years. 
i . Railway. ee ee pe : 
nde ‘ : 3 
ee 1Dec.|1 Nov|1 Oct 60. | 59. | 760. | ’59. 1760./ 759.1 segn” [oda oem 
aS | No. | No. £ £1 £241 & a.) scale 
40,7] Lond. & N.Westn.|100$/1003/1003] 950] 943 [4,168, |3,923,] 84 | 80 }50 —|52 6/42 6 
23,3) Great Western ....| 733| 72 | 743] 470| 466 [1,695, |1,622,} 69 | 67 30 -—|35 -|20 = 
12,1| Great Northern....|1103/114 |1L16 | 283 | 283 [1,326, /1,272,] 90 | 86 [45 -|70 -/33 3% 
16,6} Eastern Counties. |. 513) 52 | 53 | 499 | 499 11,327, |1,306,] 51 | 50421 3/30 9/19 EF 
9,4) Brighton _........... 115 |114 1103] 224 | 223} 878,| 8255) 75 | 71 50 -|70 -|50 = 
13,6, South-Eastern ....) 853) 843/ 832) 306] 306 |1,112, |1,064,] 70 | 66 446 8j60 -/40 — 
10,3 | South-Western ....| 943) 943) 92 | 388) 339] 951,| 872,] 47 | 49 142 6(|52 6/42 ) 
126,9 902 902| 90 13,220|3,059 |11,457,|10,884,1 69 | 67 140 9/53 11/85 5 
0:6 | Midiand Gelcntes 1343/1333|129 | 614] 614 |2,06s, 1,855, | 64 | 58 ]}6s —|60 -\42 6 
18,6} Lancsh. and York.|120 |1173]115 | 395 | 395 41,933, |1,733, | 94 | 84 155 -—|50 -|45 
g,0} Sheffield and Man.| 483) 463] 4731 173 | 173] 603,| 550,] 67 | 6k Jio -|10 -| 4 : 
23,0| North-Eastern ..../1033/1023/102 | 764| 764 |1,994, |1,865,] so | 44 |52 6/41 8/30 1 
4,6}South Wales ........ 66 | 673] 64 | 171] 171] 374,| 354,] 42 | 40 [20 -|27 6/22 
76,0 942) 933] 91$]2,117 |2,117 16,969, |6,357, | 63 | 57 [40 6 137 y 
8,7| Caledonian ....... 95 | 913| 914) 2r9| 219] 784,| 733,) 69 | 64 [45 —-|50 — 
5,1] Gt. S. &Wn. Irind.|/114 {114 |112 | 329 | 249] 417,| 366,] 24 | 28 }50 -—|50  -—50 








216.2 Gen. aver.....| 94 | 93 | 92 [5,885 |5,544j19,627,|/18,340,! 64 | 602 


41 73/47 2134 





Consols.—Money Prices lst Dec., 925 to 4,—I1st Nov., 92% to 3,—I1st Oct., 93 to }. 
Exchequer Bills. gs de Horas cies 990. OS. Gis. to-par, », par to 3s. pm. 
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BANK OF FRANCE.— Abstract of Oficial Returns.—25 francs == £. 
I.—Liasriities (Passif). 








| [a ae 4 ax: iy: 8 9 2) Sa ae es 
Billets to Bearer, Billets to Order. Current Accounts. Other | Total. 
(Circulation.) (Bank Post Bills.) (Deposits.) 
DATES. |_ LENS Bae eee Wee ee Liabili- | Liabili- 
Paris. | Branch.| Total. | Paris. ans Total. pam Paris. | Branch.j Total. ties. ues. 


tr mers | ene | en fh | ef | ef er 


Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
1860. £ ee £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


—, S| — — | 30°30]. °26 “Al 64 S33 | 7°08. | 134--|-439°90 | 9221-1 53°88 
a. 13 | = — | 29°88] °42 “40 "82° § 5°36 6°33" | 1°28 | 19°97 | 9°20 | 52°87 
1861. 


pn. 10| — | — | 3116] -24 | °36 | ‘60 | 3°29 | 7:01 | 1:29 | x1°g9] 9-25 | 52°60 





II.—Assets (Actif). 













14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 | 22 23 24 25, 
Ca cud Balkan Portfolio. : ci ; a eras Advances 
znd f n 
(Discounts.) on Public on Other | Total 


Dates. | Ingots. | Stocks. | Shares. 


Assets. } Assets. 


Paris. | Branch. Total. Paris. Branch. Total. Moai Total. Total. 


Me, | Witns. | ings | Mine PiMing Louie. lentes. | wise | wtae finite, [tna 
1860. £ ze ES ES eS ES; £ £ a £ ES 

lov. 8 | 4°60 | 12-78 | 17°38 | 10-46] 12°07 | 22°63 | +28 | 192 | 3°26 | 8-71 [53-88 
lec. 13 | 4:94 | 12°32 | 19°26 | 9°79! 11°80 | 21759 | +29 | 1:66 | 31g | 9-02 152-87 
1861. 
an. 10 | 3°04 | 10°95 | 13°99 












T¥-65,|.-12°69. } 24°34 87 1°59 3°06 | 8°75 | 52°60 





BANKS in BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and NEW ORLEANS, 1860. 
Monthly Averages deduced from Weekly Oficial Returns. &5 = £. 






























































1860. Boston. New York. Rates of 
Discount in 
aa ve Liabilities. Assets. Liabilities. Assets. ea Ay 
onths —___________]} endorsed, 
of Circl. Deps. Loans. | Specie. f Circl. Deps. || Loang. | Specie, | 60 4. Bills. 
Moline Mins. i Mins. Mins, Mins. Mins. Mins. : Mins. : 
£ #£ £ £ £ £ £ £ Pr.ct. pr.ann, 
Dept. ...,.... 1°41 3785 ol 12°50" 1°06 139° | 20°29 | 24°50 | 3°85 % @ 73 
en. 1°54 4°09 12°37 1°05 1°86 | 20°76 || 24°54 | 4°27 | 62 ,, 7 
ee — — woe —_ 1°86 | 15°41 24°83 3-96 | 64 ,, 9 
1860. Philadelphia. New Orleans. 





oye) 4°62 
2°93 4°92 


os — 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEK&LY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Fourta QuarTER (Oct.—Dec.) of 1860. 






































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuzE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL CoLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. a 
= DATES. | iyiee Minimum Rates 
GoldCoin | Public. es com 

Notes Wadnesd Government Other ana CR at 
Issued. (Wednesdays. ) Debt. Securities. | pujion. col. 16.) Bank of England. 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlus. 

“Z 1860. £. £ £ £ 1860. Per ann. 
29,64 Oct. -3...% 41,02 3,46 15,17 21595 24 May, 4 p.ct. 
29,16 » 10... 11,02 3,46 14,69 21,35 
28,29 ig) id aeses 11,02 3,46 13,81 21579 
238,17 ree Se 11,02 3,46 13,69 2154.5 8 Nov. 44 ,, 
27,86 pe Olas 11,02 3,46 13,88 21,50 

13, 5 99 
27,64 Noy. Z.... 11,02 3,46 13,16 21,25 
27,00 yp ee: 11,02 3,46 42,52 20,66 1D * 35 GOS 
27,01 ree Oe 11,02 3,46 12,04 20,40 
27,54 Seg sens 11,02 3,46 13,06 19,90 3! a ae <a 
27,41 Digs. Bui: 11,02 3,46.—.) 12,93 ZO, 2% 31 Dec. 6  ,, 
27,12 yy Gta a0" 3,46 | 12,64 19,92 
27,04 gg he kOe 11,02 3,46 4 12,57 19,69 1861. 
26,57 5.  BGhee 11,02 3,46 12,19 19,65 dan. Fess, 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 11 12 13 4 3 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
SS SSS J Total 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. RAGES, Securities. Reserve. of : 
ceenensi' Sarena | aeiice Wales I Sa os ee 
} aye : Goldand ye 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. rte (Wadnsdys.) aa Other. || Notes. ave: on 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. || Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins, | Mins. | Mins, 
ze fe # = £ 1860. £ £ bo nes 
14,55 | 3,80 ||} 6,84 | 12,01 80 | Oct. 3} 9,66 | 19,94 |} 7,69 »70 138,00 
14,55 | 3,08 || 6,58 | 12,81 376 se LOD 9566 Rag, bs 1 as8l 74 137,79 
14,55 | 3,12 || 3,25 | 14,34 9 » LZ] 9,49] 19,29 || 6,50 ,77 136,06 
14,55} 3,13 || 3.41 }14,42 | .¥9 ». 24] 9,49] 19,72 || 6,72 44 136,68 
14,55 | 3,14 || 4,16 | 13,74 76 9 Sl] 9,49 | 19,76 || 6,36 44 136,35 
14,55 | 3,17 || 4,97 | 18,11 || ,82 | Nov. 7] 9,49] 19,97 || 643° | ,74 [36,62 
14,55 | 3,19 || 5,80 | 12,60 siRS » Af 9,49] 20,31 || 6,34 380 [36,93 
14,55 | 3,21 || 6,07 | 12,66 ie » 21] 9,49 | 20,30 ff 6,61 582 137,22 
14,55 | 3,17 Hl 6,52 | 13,37 Fe ip »» 28} 9,49 |} 20,39 |} 7,64 ,80 138,32 
14,55 | 3,37 || 6,62 | 12,47 2 | Dec. 5] 9,49} 20,10 }| 7,20 fh T3753 
14,55 } 3,18 || 7,93 | 12,10 66 » 2] 9,54} 19,99 }} 7,20 ,80 437,53 
14,55 | 3,18 || 7,38 | 11,76 65 » 19] 9,54] 19,89 || 7,35 76 737,53 
14,55 | 3,19 || 7,36°| 11,97 61 oO OLD 4 20,52 6,92 70 437,69 





1861.] 


DATES. 


1860. 
Ost. —- 6 
13 
20 


27 


99 
39 


Nov. 3 
10 
¥7 
24 


Dec. 1 

8 
15 
psf 
29 









London 
on 
Paris, 


3 m.d. 


Quarterly Returns.—Oct., Nov., Dec., 1860, 


Private 
Banks. 


(Fixed 
Issues, 
4°40 ) 


Mins. 
£ 


3,93 
3,60 
3,99 
3,56 








CIRCULATION.—Country BAnkKs. 


Joint 
Stock 


Banks. 


(Fixed 


Issues, 


3°30.) 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 


TOTAL. 
(Fixed 

Issues, 
7°70.) 
Mins. 

= 

6,62 
6,70 
6,67 
6,61 
6,57 
6,54 
6,48 
6,43 
6,35 


SSSA SSCS EE Pe EE EE ST OETA 


Four. 


Weeks, 


Oct. 20 





ended 


Dec. 15 





SCOTLAND. 
£5 
Under 
and 
£5. 
‘upwards, 
Mins. | Mins. 
= £ 
1,60 | 2,68 


Nov. 17| 1,71 | 2,87 


1,73 | 2,96 





3 4 5 6 7 8 
Paris. Hamburg. 
Bullion Prem. Bullion 
as arbitrated. jorDis. London as arbitrated. 
on Fttamb 
Gold | POMS: 
Agnst.| For | per 
Engd. | Engd. | mille. 
ps. ct. | pr. ct. pr. ct. | pr. ct. 
= = alter 03 | — 
0:4 | — |4p.) 6 | 03] — 
OS | — |2,; 64 | O14) — 
7s Ton ae 3 














New 


or ° 





pr. et. 
1093 


99 


109 
1083 
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Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENGLAND and Wats, 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Fourta QuartTER (Oct.—Dec.) 
of 1860; and in Scoruanp and Irexanp, at the Three Dates, as under. 





se | er | a ff er | ee eee 


IRELAND. 

TOTAL. £5 Under FOTAL. 
@ized Ft 1, | ciizea 
poe upwards. see 
Mins. Mins. | Mins.! Mins. 
£ £ = £ 

4,28 | 3,45 13,45] 6,70 
4,58 8,59 | 3,56] 7,15 
4,69 | 3,43 | 3,61 | 7,04 


10. ll 12 
Calcutta. 
Hong 
‘ At 5 
India Calcutta 
on ong. 


House. London. 





d. 
26 


d. 
243 


d. 
58 





1s 


Syd- 


ney. 





pr. ct. 
1 p. 


OREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, London on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta ; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 








14 


Stan- 
dard 
Silver 
in bars 
in 
T.on- 
don. 


Agnst.| For 
3m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s. | 60 d.s.| 6 m.s. | 6 m.s. | 30 d.s. | pr. oz. 


exes 


d. 
618 
613 


COST OF A COMPLETE SET 


OF THE 
OF 
1838—1860. 
Seto, 
Vol: i, ($38;) .2 Numibera at £6. Gist. 3 ccrevarsccasct aera -13 6 
Vol. I. (4839.) 3 Numbers at is. Gd. and 3 Partsat:2s, Gat ».....20 -12 - 
Vols. T1T.--X].- (1840-48.) ~ Q.ols pat Wasi psssssvcdpsnticutes.puontars abenvosdeeet 410 - 
Vol. XII... (1849.) : Including a double numbers. (i:c,,...55f0c.schddesesdeoncctves - 12 6 
Vols. XITL=-XIX. (B850556.): 2% volsett: 108s ipeccacscivesvesccajescovssopees 310 = 
Wiel Deke BETS). fcrecectonagcnnsnenes esstiesuawitig op soaneateasnemacp mea toas st emeeohe ae -ll - 
MPR L. NOOSE Viasat ante ak: RATED Totem oh ge Le yl Se 
ge) Bye, 2. blot (0 0) easier aie iar ate meme ete ORs ener. RL seb ewtigetnenForrGnieoest -l1l 6 
Seal? SER TUE Po BU i tere. econ ccc) ee ieee se 2 Ei 
General Index to the First Fifteen Volumes ...........cssccsscsssssssessrseseesseees saat - 7 6 
1213 = 
Discount 40 per cent., (allowed to Fellows OnLy) wssssrserseereeeroes oe es 
cy ee ae 


By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Journal of the Society, charged to Fellows, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price, and 
the General Index to the First Fifteen Volumes was to be sold to 
them at Five Shillings. Any single number may be had, by Fellows 
only, at the Society’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s Square, S.W. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Pr ATISTIcarLT SOCIETY. 


JUNE, 1861. 


Report of the Councin for the Financtat Ypar ended 31st 
December, 1860, and for the SesstonaL YEAR ended March, 1861, 
presented at the TwENTY-SEVENTH Anniversary Meeting of the 
STATISTICAL SoorEry, held in the Society’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s 
Square, on Friday, 15th Marcu, 1861;—with the ProcrEDiInas 
of that Meeting. 


Siz Joun P. Bornuav, Barr., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


REPORT. 


“Art the present time (March, 1861), the number of Fellows is 
373—including 70 Life Members :—against 357 (including 70 Life 
Members)—at the same date 1860. During the twelve months now 
ended, the losses by resignations, deaths, and non-payments, have 
been 16, and the New Elections have been 32. 

“ The Income for the Year ended 31st December, 1860 (omitting 
the Banker’s Balance from 1859), has been 706/., and the Expendi- 
ture 7871. The Cash Balance to be carried to the current year, 
1861, is 2167. The necessary expenses connected with the Meeting 
of the International Statistical Congress, in July last, has led to an 
extraordinary outlay, which will account for the preceding state- 
ment. 

“ The attendance at the Monthly Meetings has been larger than 
in former years ; and the Meetings themselves have fully maintained 
the reputation they have so long enjoyed. The discussions which 
follow the papers read, increase in interest and importance. 
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“ The following is the List of the Papers which have been read 
from March, 1860, to February, 1861 :— 


Mr. F. D. Fenton —On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of New 
Zealand. 

Mr, Newmarch.—On Indian Currency and Banking. 

Mr. Purdy.—On the Statistics of the Poor Rate, before and since 
the Poor Law Amendment Act. 

Mr. Hare.-—On a New Statistical Method for ascertaining the 
Votes of Majorities. 

Mr. T. B. Lloyd Baker.—On the Criminal Returns, 1854-9, with 
Special Reference to the Results of Reformatories. 

Mr. J. T. Hammack.—On the International Statistical Congress, 
London, 1860. 

Mr. Leone LeviOn the Progress of the Public Expenditure of 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Jourdan.—On the Effect of the Gold Supplies upon the 
Foreign Exchanges, and on the Price of Silver. 


“ In pursuance of the invitation of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and under the Presidency of the Prince Consort, the Fourth Session 
of the International Statistical Congress was held in London during 
the week commenced on 16th July last (1860.) 

“ The Council have the pleasure to state that the English Meeting’ 
of the Congress is generally admitted to have been distinguished for 
its highly useful and practical results, and for the successful manner 
in which the arrangements connected with it were conducted. The 
attendance of many eminent cultivators of Statistics and Political 
Economy at the Congress afforded to the Fellows of this Society the 
high gratification of becoming personally acquainted with foreign 
men of Science, whose names, in the majority of cases, had been long 
borne on the list of its Honorary Members. In concert with the 
Institute of Actuaries and the Actuaries’ Club, this Society had the 
pleasure of entertaining at Dinner, at the Hreemasons’ Tavern, on 
the 19th July, the Official Delegates to the Congress, and many 
other persons connected with its proceedings, The party amounted — 
on the whole to nearly two hundred persons. 

“ The timely and admirable address of the Prince Consort in his 
capacity of President of the Congress—full of excellent reasoning 
and the happiest illustrations—has already appeared in the Journal 
of September last ; and Mr. Hammack—one of the General Secre- 
taries of the Congress—has contributed to the Journal issued during 
the present month of March (1861), a lucid and interesting summary 
of the proceedings of the several Sections into which the general 
body was divided. 
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“The Council believe that they are fully justified in describing 
the effect of the Meeting of the Congress in this country to have 
been highly beneficial in leading the English public to form more 
just notions of the utility and importance of sound methods of 
Statistical inquiry than have hitherto been generally entertained. 

“ They desire also, in the name of the Fellows of this Society, to 
convey to the large body of distinguished Foreign Visitors who 
attended the Congress, and who, without exception, manifested the 
most lively interest in the history and labours of this Society, the 
expression of their warmest acknowledgments and their best 
wishes. 

“ The proceedings of the Section (F) of Economie Science and 
Statistics, under the Presidency of Mr. Nassau Senior, at the 
Meeting of the British Association at Oxford, in June last, were of 
the usual interesting character; and the Fourth Meeting of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, held at 
Glasgow, in September last, was probably one of the largest and 
most remarkable series of popular assemblies and discussions 
hitherto held in this country in connection with questions which 
depend in so large a degree upon Statistical data. 

“The Council have no difficulty in concluding this Report with 
an assurance that the Society, in all its parts, is vigorous, healthy, and 
progressive. It has not the command of large pecuniary resources 
—it has neither endowment nor exclusive privileges, nor official rank 
of any kind whatever. Its income and its proceedings are wholly 
sustained by the voluntary efforts of men. drawn together by a 
common pursuit of knowledge, and by a common desire to promote 
the discovery of truth. And whatever valuable results may have 
been achieved during its career of nearly thirty years, must be 
attributed to the energy which springs from freedom, and the 
progress which waits on self-reliance.” 


Mr. Bohn, in moving the adoption of the Report, together with 
the Abstract of Receipts and Payments, and the Auditors’ Report, 
noticed the good effect which the Meeting of the Congress had 
produced, and observed that though it had been attended with a 
little outlay, it could not fail to have a beneficial influence on the 
promotion of the study of Statistics, and consequently on this 
Society. Many of the Foreign Delegates who had attended the 
Congress, had told him, that nothing that had happened during 
their visit to England, had given them so much satisfaction as their 
reception by the Statistical Society. 

The Resolution having been seconded, was carried unanimously. 
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A Ballot was taken for the election of a President, Council, and 
Officers, for the ensuing twelvemonth, and the following was declared 


to be the List, viz.:— 


CoUNCIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1861-62. 


President. 
RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN 8. PAKINGTON, BART., M.P. 


Council. 


Charles Babbage, M.A., F.R.S. 

James Bird, M.D. 

Sir John Peter Boileau, Bart., F.R.S. 

Samuel Brown 

William Camps, M.D. 

David Chadwick 

Edward Cheshire 

The Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, MP, 

The Right Hon. T. H. Sotheron Est- 
court, M.P. 

William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Joseph John Fox 

James William Gilbart, F.R.S. 

Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, Bart., MP., 
Q.C. 

William Augustus Guy, M.B. 

James Thomas Hammack 


The Right Hon. the Ear] of Harrowby. 

Frederick Hendriks 

James Heywood, F.R.S. 

William Barwick Hodge 

Charles Jellicoe 

Leone Levi, F.S.A. 

William Golden Lumley, LL.M. 

The Rt. Hon. Holt Mackenzie, F.R.G.S. 

William Newmarch 

The Right Hon. Sir John Somerset 
Pakington, Bart., M.P. 

William Pollard Urquhart, MP. 

Frederick Purdy 

Rev. J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 

Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. 

Colonel W, H. Sykes, M,P., F.R.S. 

Richard Valpy 


The names of the New Members of the Council are given in Italics. 


Treasurer. 


William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Honorary Secretaries. 


William Newmarch | 


William Augustus Guy, M.B. 


| William G. Lumley. 


Upon the recommendation of the Council, the following 


Alteration of Clause V, of the Regulations of the Society, 
relating to the election of Foreign Honorary and Corre- 
sponding Members, by the insertion in line 9 of the words 
“ with a written statement of the qualifications, offices held ~ 
“by, and published works of, such Foreigners,’’ between 
the words “thereof”? and “ shall,’? was agreed to. 
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A vote of thanks to the retiring President, Council, and Officers, 
for their services during the past year, having been carried, 

The CHarRMAN, in returning thanks, expressed his satisfaction 
at the successful nature of the proceedings of the late Congress. 
The admirable Inaugural Address delivered by the Prince Consort 
on that occasion, was, with the consent of His Royal Highness, 
about to be reprinted from the Society’s Journal and circulated 
through the country. This would tend to forward the views of the 
Society, and extend a knowledge of its objects which had not hitherto 
been generally understood. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 


The following is the Report of the Auditors :— 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the Statistical Society 
for the year 1860, herewith : 


REPORT :— 


** That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January to the 31st December, 1860, and find 
them perfectly correct ; showing the Receipts (including a Balance of 2971. 5s. 2d. 
from 1859) to have been 1,003. 11s. 5d., and the Payments 7871. 15s. 9d., 
leaving a Balance in favour of the Society of 2157. 15s. 8d. 

“They have also had laid before them an Estimate, made by the Council, of 
the Assets and Liabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 1,8032. 15s. 8d., 
and the latter to 1267. 12s. 9d.,—showing a Balance in favour of the Society 
of 1,6771. 2s. 11d. 

“ They find that at the end of 1859, the number of Fellows was 358, of whom 
18 Died, Withdrew, or became Defaulters, and 34 new Fellows were elected during 
the year 1860, leaving 374 as the number on the list on the 31st December, 1860. 


(Signed) “ SAMUEL Brown, 
* CORNELIUS WALFORD, > Auditors.” 
‘“ HENRY Barry HypF, 


London, 24th January, 1861. 


The statement of Receipts and Payments, and Assets and 
Liabilities, is as follows :— 
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(I.)—Recerrprs and Payments of the Sratistrcan Socrery for the Year 1860. 


RT LY PEE ESAS ET EIT EE TLL IEE EE 











RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 

£8. d. 6 3 ae 
Balance in Bank, 3lst December, 1859.. 297 5 2 RUiGtS Mande seco sae ee 75 “= “se 
SS AIGUIOS 5s ciccieis hs a txepee Sveus ary, tae 17s 7M 
1860. Printing Journal ...0.ecece. reeves 288 - 6 
DEVIC ORAS 25 is 4 Wcais ae awe s Serta 29 3 4 Advertising; ?scids 216 «eh ee veunee? 2710 9 
Subscriptions :— Baa RATG bcitecece 2 yee «oases aoiorale heals 21 2 9 
272 for 1860 at £2 2s... £571 4 - Index and Catalogue ............++ 4°73 
Arrears—8 at £2 2s... 1616 - ‘|| Stationery and Sundry Printing .... 6011 1 
a Postage and Receipt Stamps ....... 1610 2 
Journal Sales .......cscccscccccseces 67 13 11 Incidental = SEE fone See 10 = 
Advertisements in Journal.....++ ae a eg er ee op SM ee 
Fire 2d Light 6. . 56 sine neu activ 25 2 1 
Furniture and Repairs ........... 5 - 9 
Special Outlay (Hallam Testimonial) 6 - - 

Congress Dinner Expenses........ 41 9 
787 15 9 
Balance in Bank carried to 1861 215 15 8 
£1,003 11 5 £1,003 11 6 











(1I.)—Batance Sueet of Assets and Lianiiitizes on 31s¢ DecemBer, 1860. 








LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Lie, ts 10s £ 3. & 
Printing Journal for December, 1860 k 95 - — || Cash Balance. ...4+-s02cc%enes --- 216 15 & 
(BAY) cree cecevedesecvecconcens Investments :— 
Stationery and Sundry Printing........ 1412 3 3 per Cent. Consols ... cost £300: 
Advertising December Journal ........ 610 - New 8 per Cents. ..... Bey. 
Index and Catalogue .......eseeeeses 10 - 6 — 867 «ae 
Grant for Portrait Frame ..........+- 10°10. — Property (Estimated Value) :— | 
— Books in Library.......... £400 ) 
126 12 9 Journals in Stock..,...... 200 - | 
Puraure® 6.650665 soesene UU | 
Balance in favour of Society ....1,677 2 11 ciate, | OD ote “ 


Arrears due and recoverable (say) .. 21 - = 


ee 





£1803 15 8 £1,803 15 
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On Taxes upon ENJOYMENTS. (Impdts sur les Jouissances.) 


By M. Esqurrov bE Partev, Vice-President of the French Imperial 
Council of State, Sc., Fe." 


[Read to the Statistical Society of London, Tuesday, 19th March, 1861.] 


THE majority of writers who have treated upon financial questions 
and upon direct taxation in particular, have concerned themselves 
chiefly, I might say almost exclusively, with taxes on capital and 
income, as forming the most considerable part of public wealth. 

There exists, however, property which legislators have considered 
as a suitable basis for the levy of equitable and legitimate contribu- 
tions. 

An individual possesses carriages, horses, and dogs as articles of 
luxury. He employs the services of a numerous retinue. He rents 
a costly house in town. 

These animals are probably his own property. This lease of a 
house, these various personal services, belong to him for a time, that 
is, so long as he has the needful resources for their hire. 

Nevertheless, although these different objects of enjoyment. are 
manifestly the signs of wealth, they do not contain its legitimate 
elements. They suggest the existence of competent means but do 
not constitute them. 

It is true that they are the habitual characteristics of wealth, but 
this is through the expenses they give rise to, and not through the 
profits they procure. So true indeed is this, that the legislator does 
not seek who is the proprietor of such objects, but solely who is 
their employer. And, in another point of view, the same object 
which is taxed because it is employed for a certain use, will cease to 
be so if it receive a different appropriation. An animal may be 
taxed because used for personal enjoyment, which shall cease to be 
so when devoted to the improvement of a landed property and 
thereby likened to those animals which an Italian financier has 
declared to be untaxable separately from the soil, because they are 
neither more nor less than animated plants. 

It appears to us impossible, notwithstanding the confusion some- 
times made between objects of luxury possessed under the title of 
proprietorship, and other goods of which the fortune of contribu- 


* This paper has been written by M. de Parieu, as a contribution for insertion 
in English, in the transactions of the Statistical Society of London; and the 
translation from the French has been made at M. de Parieu’s request, by 
Mr. Frederick Hendriks, who also annexes a few notes, distinguished by the affix 
of the letter (H). 
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tories is composed,* to class and to confound amongst taxes imposed 
upon property the taxes levied on account of these enjoyments, and 
which certain economists have, on the contrary, included in the class 
of taxes upon expenses and consumption.t 

On the other hand, it is not less difficult to thoroughly inter- 
mingle taxes levied on such articles of luxury and of convenience 
with taxes upon consumption. It is not simply a fortuitous con- 
sumption but a continuous enjoyment which legislators have wished 
to reach at a certain point when they have taxed rents of houses, 
horses, and servants. And this difference in the nature of the 
employment has induced another just as important in the method of 
imposition of the tax thereon. Taxes upon consumption are indirect, 
because it is impossible to seek for the consumer on account of the 
instantaneous character of the fact which severs his connection with 
the object consumed. Taxes upon the objects of which we are now 
speaking are, contrariwise, direct, and can be levied, like other direct 
contributions, upon continuous connection resumed in nominative 
and annual schedules of employment. We therefore participate in 
the opinion of the authorities who have most reflected on the sub- 
ject, that such taxes ought to form a special category. We cannot 
satisfactorily characterize it by luxury, a term suggested by the 
greater part of the objects subjected to such taxes, for although it 
be a usual characteristic of the objects embraced by these taxes, it 
is not an absolutely general one, and the moderate rent of a house, 
a dog, a servant, sometimes reached by these taxes, do not truly con- 
stitute objects of luxury. Even when such taxes bear upon objects 
possessed by title of proprietorship, it is the comfort which results 
from them rather than the value which attaches to them that the 
legislator endeavours to reach. Often does he even tax the fact of 
the enjoyment of these objects separately from their proprietorship. 
It seems to us, therefore, that they may be grouped under the com- 
mon title of Taxes upon Enjoyments (Impéts sur les jouissances). 
This class of taxes comprises all those which have sometimes been 
termed swmptuary, as well as certain taxes to which the application 
of such a name would appear to arise from mere systematic pro-_ 
cedure. 

We have considered that we may comprise in this category of 
taxes upon enjoyments, taxes which, lke those upon doors and 
windows, might, if they were looked upon in an isolated manner, be 
appended, if necessary, to the land tax (doors and windows being 
obligatory accessories to habitations). According to most legisla- 
tions the occupier is more or less obliged to pay such taxes. In 

* For example, ornamental furniture has generally been comprised in the 


general taxes upon capital. 
+ Rau, sec. 8. 
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France, for example, the tax relating to doors and windows has been 
laid to the charge of the proprietors, but the occupiers are subjected 
to a claim on the part of the latter. And it was the occupiers who, 
in Great Britain, paid the window tax when it was in force there. 

Taxes upon enjoyments, generally occupy a rather limited place 
in financial systems, which is revealed to us by the statistics of the 
present time, and above all by the history of the past. M. Dureau 
de la Malle makes us, however, acquainted with the existence 
amongst the Romans of a tax upon windows, and M. Levasseur 
translates the ostiartum under the Roman Empire by the words 
“tax upon doors and windows.’’* 

These taxes (upon enjoyments) have, besides, this great utility, 
that they touch certain fortunes which, in the organization of public 
contributions, frequently escape other direct taxes. 

Great Britain, Belgium, and the Netherlands, are the countries 
in which taxes upon enjoyments are most developed; in the first 
country, under the name of assessed taxes, in the second as forming 
the different branches of taxation called tmpét personnel. The 
assessed taxes (in Great Britain), separately from the land tax, which 
is joined with them in the divisions of the English budget, produced 
in 1843, 3,225,9197. This sum was about one-third of what was 
produced by the whole of the British direct taxes, if we regard as 
such the assessed taxes, the land tax, and the income tax.t The 
same proportion is found approximatively in the Netherlands and 
Belgium, between the impét personnel and the total of the direct 
taxes,t whilst, in France, the analogous contributions, that is to say, 
the contribution personnelle et mobiliére, and that from doors and 


* « Economie Politique des Romains,” tom. ii, p. 487. “ Histoire des Classes 
“ Ouvriéres en France,” tom. i, pp. 73, 74. 

+ Produce of the land tax in 1848, 1,159,1497.; and of the income tax in 
1843, 5,387,455/. (The figures for more recent years than those referred to by 
M. de Parieu—at least for all those since 1853 inclusive—have disturbed the 
proportion of one-third which he refers to, as the ratio borne by the assessed taxes 
to the whole of the British direct taxes. The proportion of one-third would, it is 
true, still be nearly applicable to those years in which our English budgets enable 
a 5d. in the pound income tax to satisfy the demands of Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But this comparatively happy state of things has only occurred once 
since 18538, viz., in 1858-9, when the rate was 5d., and 23d. only in Schedule B, 
z.é., to occupiers of land. In all the other eight years the rate has varied from 
16d. to 10d. (one year at 9d. excepted). And at the present 10d. rate—from 
which there is so little prospect of speedy release—the ratio referred to by 
M. de Parieu becomes about one-sixth instead of one-third. The following statis- 
ties are in point. In the Jast financial year, ended 31st March, 1860, the gTOss 
receipt from assessed taxes was 2,099,621/.; from land tax 1,141,486/.; from 
income tax 9,789,4837. The total, therefore, was about 13,080,0002.; and the 
assessed taxes being, as stated, about 2,100,000/., the ratio they bore to this total 
was very nearly one-sixth.—(H.) 

t In the Netherlands budget of 1850, out of a total of 18,400,000 florins of 
produce expected from the three direct taxes, land, personal, and patent, the per- 
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windows, represent only about the fourth of the total of direct. taxa- 
tion, and even a proportion much below this fourth if we cut off from 
the contribution personelle et mobiliére all that which corresponds. 
with a properly speaking personal poll tax. 

Taxes upon enjoyments are of very ancient origin in the Nether- 
lands. They have played a tolerably great part in the fiscal system 
of the ancient United Provinces, in the intermediary system intro- 
duced in 1805, and also in the actually existing institutions of the 
Netherlands.* The six classes of the Belgian and Netherlandish 
personal tax contain, in themselves alone, a nearly complete frame- 
work of the various taxes upon enjoyments known amongst different 
nations. The six classes comprise in fact: 1st. Habitations; 2nd. 
Doors and windows; 3rd. Chimnies; 4th. Moveable objects (objets 
mobiliers); 5th. Servants; 6th. Horses. By annexing to the fourth 
category all articles of luxury, material and inanimate, and to the 
sixth the different animals taxed in various countries, and the 
different means of conveyance which aid in the usefulness obtained 
through horse labour, the six classes embrace in reality almost every- 
thing the enjoyment of which has become the subject of taxation. 

In following, approximatively, the same order, let us examine the 
principal facts which belong to the history of contributions from 
enjoyments, and let us begin by the taxes upon the rents of houses, 
upon chimnies, upon doors and windows, which constitute the first 
divisions of the subject. 

These taxes, which it is very difficult to isolate absolutely one 
from the other in studying their development, because they have 
sometimes replaced each other mutually, have this particular and 
common to them all, that they appear to form a collateral use with 
the land tax upon buildings. 

What is different in them, however, and which constitutes their 
individual character is, that they are generally at the charge of the 
occupiers; in such manner that the house of habitation is burdened 
as capital or source of income in the hands of the proprietor, and as 
the occasion of expense in the hands of the occupier. M. Sismondi 
has said with reason, that the window tax, ranked in France amongst — 
the direct taxes, was rather a tax upon the consumption of the 
houses (Nouveaux principes d’Kconomie Politique, tom. ii, p. 204). 
Taxes upon habitations and their accessories are the most. productive 
of all impositions upon luxury. 

Sinclair discovered in the annals of the Lower Empire, traces of 


sonal tax figured for 5,988,000 florins. ‘‘ Bijlagen tot het verslag der handelingen 
** van de tweede Kamer der Staten General, 1849-50,” tom. ii, p. 44. In Belgium, 
according to the budget of 1854, the ¢mpét personnel gave 9,460,000 fr. out of 
31,317,750 fr. produced by the direct taxes. 

* « Engels,” pp, 114, 180, 184, 145, 153 185, 186, 188, &ec. 
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_ tax upon chimnies established by Commenus. He has likewise cited 
a tax upon rents of houses levied by Margaret, Queen of Denmark 
and of Norway,* and then recalls to notice that which was paid in 
England. 

It is known that the impé¢ foncier under its last form of land tax 
was established in Great Britain in 1689. Its incidence upon houses 
in the hands of the proprietor was in the same proportion as upon 
landst. 

Even before the epoch last referred to, they had taken occasion, 
in Great Britain, to tax habitations at the charge rather of those who 
had the enjoyment of them, than of those who were their proprietors: 
An impét sur les foyers (Hearth-money) was established in the 
seventeenth century, and it had, on the footing of 2s. per hearth, 
produced 162,882/. in 1661, and 200,000/. in 1685. 

This tax had become very unpopular. The collector had to enter 
every room in the house to verify the taxable object. These domi- 
ciliary visits rendered the tax odious, and Colonel Birch declared 
that it was ‘a badge of slavery by which a freeholder was not left in 
“ England.” 

William III, upon his entry into Great Britain, hastened to 
abolish this unpopular tax, and his decision in this respect was so 
opportune that James II, when endeavouring to regain his throne; 
had to make up his mind to confirm it. 

Nevertheless, the hearth tax still kept up in Ireland in Sinclair’s 
time,§ was replaced by an analogous tax in Great Britain. 

Houses, although already under the incidence of the land tax, 
became, by an Act of the 7th year of the reign of William III, 
subject to a special tax.|| 

Each house, simple cottages excepted, had to bear a contribution 
of 2s. perannum. The tax amounted to 6s. for houses which had 
more than nine windows, and to 8s. for those which had above nine- 
teen. “The number of windows might,” according to Adam Smith’s 
remark, “be counted from outside, and if need be, without one’s 
“ being obliged to enter all the rooms of the habitations.” 

The tax was assessed by the Land Tax Commissioners, and wag 
payable half-yearly ; it was at the charge of the persons inhabiting 
the house. 

This new tax itself had to give way to another form of taxation: 
the window tax, which successively underwent various alterations and 
augmentations, and is often cited by English authors of the eighteenth 
century. Burgoyne, in his comedy of the Hezress, alludes to a window 

* Analysis of the sources of public revenue. 

+ “Adam Smith,” English edition of, 1786, vol. ili, p. 288. 

t “Tayler,” p. 31. 

§ “Macaulay,” French translation, tom. i, p. 34, and tom. ii, p. 127. 


|| Analysis of the sources of public revenue, &c., p. 78, “Tomlin’s Law Dic 
tionary,” &c., Taxes. 
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condemned by the parsimony of a contributory, and Adam Smith 
relates that at the time he was writing his book upon the “ Wealth 
“of Nations,” in 1775, the tax consisted, besides the payment of 
8s. per annum in England, and of 1s. in Scotland, of a progressive 
duty which varied from the rate of 2d. per window for houses not 
containing more than seven windows, up to the rate of 2s. per 
window for houses having twenty-five windows or a larger number.* 

The two elements of tax upon houses and tax upon windows, 
thus existing in Adam Smith’s time, were subsequently respectively 
opposed to each other. Sixty years later the window tax was greatly 
reduced ; it was even suppressed for houses not having more than 
six windows, and not representing a rental value of more than 51. per 
annum. As to the house tax, it was reduced upon habitations of a 
rental value of more than 10/., and was at the charge of inhabitants 
and tenants. Its produce in 1836 was 1,262,7541., and it was 
entirely abolished by chap. ix of the Statutes 4 and 5 Wiliam 1V.t 

But, in 1851, the state of things was reversed by the suppression 
of the window tax and the re-establishment of the house tax at the 
rate of 9d. in the pound of the rent upon inhabited houses, and at 
6d. upon those occupied by tenants or by tradesmen. Houses not 
producing a rental exceeding 20/. per annum, were exempted, and it 
was thus expected to have 3,100,000 houses out of 3,500,000 with- 
drawn from the incidence of the tax.t 

The produce of the tax was estimated at 600,000/., which is a 
little under one-third of the produce of the suppressed window tax.§ 
But, in fact, the produce in 1852 was 707,016/. on 461,919 houses.|| 
This tax is a burden upon tenants; it is what the English call a 
tenant’s tax.] 

* “Smith,” tom. iii, p. 290. + Ibid., tom. ili, p. 290. 

{ “ Tomlin’s Law Dictionary,” Vo. Taxes ; and “ Woorthuysen,” tom. i, p. 49 of 
his Dutch work upon Direct Taxes. 


§ Tayler, “ History of Taxation,” p. 120. 
|| “Accounts and Papers ; Finance,” 1852, p. 401. The details are as follows:— 























Number of 
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N.B.—In the year ended 31st March, 1859, the total duty was 763,9417., and 
in the year ended 31st March, 1860, it amounted to 796,8102. These were gross 
receipts.—(H.) 

4] Tayler, “ Hist. of Taxation,” tabular view of taxes repealed and imposed, p. 7. 
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Mr. McCulloch (p. 66), criticizes the immunity of houses under 
102. or under 20). rent, according to the terms of the English laws at 
different epochs. Mr. McCulloch, who justifies the tax upon houses 
as a tax upon presumed income paid by the tenant (p. 67), and who 
does not even absolutely reject a certain graduation in the scale of 
this tax (p. 65), appears to forget that an income tax by its very 
nature, suffers the existence of a certain minimum, by the simple cir- 
cumstance that it has relation to the aggregate of the personal posi- 
tion, which is not the case with real taxes. 

It is by following out this principle that certain towns in France 
have been authorized to redeem by a previously settled deduction 
from the produce of their octroi, the assessments on moveable pro- 
perty (les cotes mobiliéres) moder a certain figure. 

The contribution des portes et fenétres introduced into France by 
the Law of 4 Frimaire, year 7, in imitation of the window duty of 
England, and which had also, perhaps, some national precedent, has 
undergone a tolerably large number of modifications resulting from 
ulterior laws. 

Voltaire (Siecle de Louis XIV), in the chapter on the situation of 
France, speaks of a tax upon gateways (portes cochéres), imposed by 
Cardinal Richelieu in time of war. © 

The following is according to the most recent state of the law, 
the present assessment on doors and windows, and its incidence. 

The tariff of the Law of 1832 is divided into two parts :— 

The first part relates to houses with from one to five openings 
exclusively. 

The tax is regulated according to the number of openings and 
the population, following the annexed system : 

In towns and communes under 5,000 souls,—one opening, 30 cen- 
times ; two openings 45 centimes ; three openings 90 centimes ; four 
openings 1 frane 60 centimes ; five openings 2 frances 50 centimes. 

In towns of 10,000 to 25,000 souls, of 25,000 to 50,000, of 50,000 
to 100,000 and in those of more than 100,000 souls, analogous pro- 
portions, but of a higher amount, apply to the different numbers 
of openings. The maximum is fixed at 8 francs 50 centimes, for 
houses with five openings in towns above 100,000 souls. 

The second part of the tariff, which relates to houses with six or 
more openings, is subdivided into three sections, according to the 
nature and position of the openings, viz. :— 

1. Gates for coaches, carts, and warehouses. The duty increases 
according to six scales, from 1 fr. 60 ¢., in towns of under 5,000 
souls, up to 18 fr. 80 c., in towns of upwards of 100,000 souls. 

2. Ordinary doors and windows of the ground floor (rez-de- 
chaussée), of the mezzanine floor (entresol), and of the first two 
stories. 
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The duty increases from 60c. to 1fr. 80c., taking the six classes 
of towns according to their population. 

3. Windows of the third story and of higher stories. 

The tax is fixed at 60 c. in the towns and communes having less 
than 5,000 souls, and at 75 c. in all others. 

It will be perceived that this classification has been conceived 
with the view of avoiding the reproach of inequality constantly 
advanced against the door and window tax, since, side by side with 
the proportion resulting from the number of windows, the legislator 
has grouped the several other differential and graduated elements 
consisting in,—the population of the place, the dimension of the 
house resulting from the aggregate of its openings, and finally the 
nature and position itself of such openings. 

It was scarcely possible to go further in these efforts to render 
the contribution assessed upon doors and windows proportionate to 
the presumed means of the inhabitants of a house. 

Nevertheless one has proceeded beyond that point, and by the 
financial laws of the period 1852, and of the period 1855 and 1856, 
the Municipal Councils of Paris, Lyons, and Bordeaux, have been 
authorized to establish, for the subdivision of the contingent from 
these towns, a special tariff in the door and window tax, combined in 
such a way as to take simultaneous account of the rental value and 
of the number of openings. 

It is necessary, however, to admit that this measure has been 
nearly equivalent to the transformation of a part of the tax upon 
doors and windows, in the towns in question, into a supplement to 
the tax on moveable property. 

The door and window tax has been alternately one of quotaship 
and of subdivision; from 1832 it has definitively preserved this 
latter character. Its total amount rose, from 22 million franes in 
1832, to 25,263,571 francs in 1850, as the result of the application of 
Art. IL of the Law of 17th August, 1839, upon new constructions.* 


* The door and window tax, according to the French budget of 1889, 
produced 42,500,000 franes (1,700,0002.). This was made up of 27,900,000 francs 
(1,116,000/.) taxation according to the ordinary scale of assessment, and of 
14,600,000 francs (584,0002.) additional special extra taxation of the year, to make 
up deficiencies as required by the financial law. The last statistics of doors and 
windows (i.e. of the taxable surface) are for 1846, and are to be found in detail in 
the official “ Statistique de la France,” second series, 1855, “Territoire et Popula- 
* tion.” Without going into the minutiz of subdivisions according to numbers of 
houses having one, two, or more openings, &e., it may be noted that the inhabited 
houses were set down, in 1846, at 7,462,545, and the openings of these houses 
(that is, their doors and windows), at 44,283,363. 

It is further observable that the Door and Window Tax of France appears 
from the latest available statement above referred to, to be nearly equal in amount 
to that of the Window Tax.of Great Britain at the date of its repeal in 1851, 
when its net produce was 1,879,0007.—(H.) 
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The contribution is exigible from the proprietors, lessees (usufrui- 
tiers), underletters (fermiers), and principal tenants of houses and 
factories (usines), saving the recourse of these parties from the 
principal lodgers for the reimbursement of the sums due in propor- 
tion to the localities they occupy. When the same building is occu- 
pied by the proprietor and by one or more tenants, or by several 
tenants only, the door and window tax, by a common custom, is dis- 
charged by the proprietors or lessees.* | 

The tax on doors and windows appears to have been established 
as a supplement to the émpdét mobilier in 1798, and it is in this respect 
principally that it is considered a charge upon the tenant in the 
report of the Deputy Legrand, which preceded the Law of 4 Frimaire, 
year 7.+ 

Whilst the incidence of the tax upon doors and windows is upon 
the openings of buildings and factories (wsines),t our impét mobilier 
has for its basis the rental value of the parts of the building used for 
personal inhabitation.§ 

It is due, like the personal tax to which it is intimately 
allied in the system of distribution of our direct taxation, from 
each French subject or foreigner of either sex, in enjoyment of 
rights, not reputed to be indigent, and on account of every furnished 
house, situate in the commune of real domicile or in any other 
commune. 

This contribution burdens simultaneously the proprietor and 
the lessee who exercise an immobiliary right over the house, and the 
simple tenant whose right, in the terms of our laws, preserves a 
purely mobiliary character. 

In 1837, out of a total of 34,000,058 frances of personal and 
mobiliary contribution, the impét mobilier had furnished 21,488,458 


*- Art, XII and XV of the Law of 4 Frimaire, year 7. 

-+ Vide * Moniteur de Van 7,” p. 258. 

“t Art. II of the Law of 4 Frimaire, an 7. Another article of the same law 
‘exempts from the tax “doors and windows serving to light and ventilate barns, 
“< sheepfolds, stables, granaries, cellars, and other localities not appropriated to the 
“ habitation of man, as well as all the openings of the top or roof of inhabited 
“houses.” These regulations seemed to comprise all buildings devoted to indus- 
trial purposes ; but Art. XIX of the Law of 4 Germinal, an 11, says, in a contrary 
sense, that the proprietors of manufactories shall be taxed only for the windows 
of their personal habitations, and those of their watchmen (concierges), and clerks. 
The distinction between usines and manufactures, often embarrass jurisprudence. 
But buildings appropriated to trade appear to have been submitted without 
difficulty to the door and window tax, although they do not: serve as a basis for the 
assessment of the impét mobilier. These varieties of incidence between the land, 
mobiliary, and door and window taxes, oppose an obstacle to the fusion, sometimes 
wished for, of taxes otherwise related through their common object, which ig 
property in buildings (la propriété bdtie). 

§ Law of the 21st April, 1832, Art. XIII and XVII. 
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franes.* In 1850, the total of the two contributions amounted to 
35,328,918 franes.+ 

The contribution upon the rental value of habitations owes its 
improper names of contribution mobiliére to the circumstance of its 
having been considered by the French legislator as the only means 
of reaching mobilized fortune, 

From 1791 it was attempted to tax, under such a form, this 


* Macarel et Boulatignier, “ De la Fortune Publique,” tom. iii, p. 290. 

+ The contribution personelle et mobiliére, according to the French budget 
for 1859, yielded 69,000,000 francs (about 2,760,000/.), a total composed of 
37,300,000 frances (1,492,000/. taxation according to the usual quotas of assessment, 
and of 31,700,000 francs (1,268,000/.) raised by additional centimes of taxation 
for the year.) The published statistics do not separate the contribution personelle 
from the contribution mobiliére. The latest division, that for 1837, above quoted 
by M. de Parieu, would seem to indicate, in round figures, say two-thirds, of the 
total for the impét mobilier, and one-third for the impét personnel. The latter is 
a very remarkable tax. Levied under the form of a tax upon revenue from labour, 
it partakes very much of the nature of the ancient English poll taxes. In fact, 
the combined contribution personelle mobiliére was intended to take the place 
of the repealed capitation tax of the old régime. Upon first consideration of the 
subject from an English point of view, it appears striking that a capitation tax 
which prior to the French Revolution was assessed upon the noble and roturier 
classes alone, and produced in 1783 about 41,500,000 Zivres, should, in the revolu- 
tionary period have been partly converted into what we may call a poll tax upon the 
million, and on further consideration, it appears even still more remarkable that the 
tax in question has been able to hold its place during the various political changes 
in France down to tie present time. 

M. Maurice Block, one of the Paris Corresponding Members of the Statistical 
Society of London, has, in the financial section of his recent work on the ‘ Statis- 
** tics of France (see 2nd vol., p. 370) given a convenient historical note on the 
incidence and method of assessment of the impét personnel. He observes that the 
contribution personelle mobiliére, which takes the place of the ancient capitation, 
had its origin in the Law of 23rd November, 1790. It was destined to touch 
moveable income in the same way as the land tax had its incidence upon immoveable 
income. Moveable income being at that time valued, according to rather uncertain 
returns, at one-fifth of landed income (300 million francs), the new contribution 
was therefore, fixed at. 60 million francs, made up of five distinct taxes, calculated 
upon three days’ labour, upon the number of servants, upon that of horses, upon 
rents of houses, and finally upon the one-twentieth of presumed income. From 
1791 to 1831, the contribution personelle mobiliére underwent numerous trans- 
formations. . . . According to the Law of 21st April, 1832, the contribution 
personelle is fixed for each individual, at three days’ labour; the value of the day’s 
labour is determined, according to local circumstances, in each department, and for 
each commune, by the general council; it cannot be either under 50 centimes or 
above 1 franc 50 centimes. This would make the three days’ assessment give a 
mimmum contribution of 1 franc 50 centimes, increasing to a maximum of 4 franes 
50 centimes. 

The work of M. Block above mentioned may be confidently recommended to 
the notice of the Members of the Statistical Society as full of information of the 
most valuable kind, compressed with admirable order and industry into two volumes 
of nearly 1100 pages altogether. Its title is “ Statistique de la France comparée 
* avec les autres Etats de PEurope,” par Maurice Block, 2 vols. 8vo., Paris, Amyot, 
1860.. M. Block is in the French Civil Service (Office of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, &c.), and is the author of several esteemed works on Statistics and on the 
theory and practice of Public Administration in all its branches.—(H.) 
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branch of wealth, which had previously been taken into considera- 
tion.* 

The mobiliary quota is fixed, by the Law of 18 February, 1791, at 
the twentieth of the mobiliary revenue reckoned according to the 
rent. A house rent of 100 francs was taken as assuming a revenue 
of double that amount, of 100 to 150 franes, one of triple the amount, 
of 500 to 1,000 franes, one of quadruple, and so on. 

The amount of the landed revenue (revenw foneier) on which the 
contributory established having paid his tax, was deducted from the 
revenue thus calculated upon the rent. 

A contribution assessed on these foundations deserved logically, 
if not strictly, the name of mobiliére. Now-a-days the tax upon the 
rental values does not in any respect deserve that name. It is only 
a mobiliary contribution in so far as it is not exclusively a landed 
one. 

According to Art. X of the Law of 21st April, 1832, in towns 
which have an octroi, the personal and mobiliary contingent may be 
paid in whole or in part by the caisses municipales upon request to 
that effect made to the préfets by the municipal councils. 

The portion to be levied by means of a list has to be distributed 
into a mobiliary quota only, at so many centimes per franc of rent of 
habitations, after deducting such insignificant rents as the municipal 
councils think right to exempt from the quota. 

Determinations arrived at by the municipal councils must only 
be put into execution after having been approved by a royal 
ordinance. 

Article XX XI of the Law of 21st April, 1832, stipulated that 
there should be submitted to the Chambers every five years a new 
scheme of division between the Departments, both for the personal 
and mobiliary contribution and for the contribution of doors and 
windows. 

Article II of tae Law of 14th July, 1839, renewing, with certain 
modifications, this provision, laid down that there should be sub- 
mitted to the Chambers in the Session of 1842, and subsequently 
every ten years, a new scheme of distribution between the Depart- 
ments, both of the personal and mobiliary contribution and of the 
contribution of doors and windows. This regulation has not been 
carried into execution on account of the difficulties which the 
operation of the enumeration in 1841 experienced. The Law of 
4th August, 1844, abrogated Art. II of the Law of 1888, and 
prescribed solely a modification of the departmental contingents for 


* The National Assembly, it was said in the legislative mstruction of 13th 
January, 1791, knew besides that in several towns enlightened administrators had 
redistributed the ancient capitation by way of lodgings, and had found this means 
more adapted than any other for the prevention of inequalities and injustice, 
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the personal and mobiliary contribution according to the houses 
destroyed or constructed, and for the contribution of doors and 
windows according to the classification of communes in order of 
population. 

The tax upon rent of houses has not been introduced into the 
system of public revenues in France under the name of a special tax, 
but as a particular form of general taxation of revenue. Ulterior 
circumstances have tended to the denaturalization of this theoretical 
signification, and to cause the character of a special tax to prevail in 
the case of an enjoyment which is very susceptible of serving for the 
basis of a tax. 

It is observable, that the French legislators of the last century 
were anticipated by many in their disposition to make the habitation 
the outward criterion of the fortune of contributories; a point of 
view which explains why the tax upon rents of houses has received 
an extension in France which it does not possess in other countries.* 
Sir W. Petty, in his “ Treatise on Taxes,’ often speaks of what he 
calls the excise accumulation or the tax upon one expenditure 
connected with several others, and im his sight the hearth tax appears 
the best tax of this kind, the taxable object being easy of variation— 
of a use the suppression of which is difficult,—and thus serving as 
the clearest basis of revenue.f 

It is the same theory that appears to have inspired Matthew 
Decker, when he had the idea of making a tax upon house-rents the 
single tax possible for the wants of a given country. 


* By Mr. Hofmann, for example, the tax upon rent, considered by itself, is 
allied with direct taxes through luxury. ‘“ Lodging,” he observes, “is not in 
“itself alone a luxury. But in the degree in which lodgings become more com- 
* modious, and at the same time elegant and sumptuous, they manifest an expense 
“ which degenerates into luxury and even become one of the most costly manifesta- 
* tions of this kind” (p. 233). Hence the disposition of this writer to concentrate 
the tax upon house rents in important towns and for lodgings in upper stories 
conformably in other respects with the practice of ay of the large French towns. 
—(Hofmann, pp. 237 and 244.) 

+ Vide chap. xv, entitled “Of Excise.” 

t The rather rare pamphlet of Matthew Decker, is entitled ‘‘ Serious Con- 
“ siderations on the several high Duties which the Nation in general (as well as its 
“Trade in particular) labours under, with a proposal for preventing the running 
“of goods, discharging the trader from any search, and raising the Publick 
“ Supplies by one Single Tax,” by the late Sir Matthew Decker, Bart., seventh 
edition, London, 1756 (32 pp. 8vo.) The first edition is dated London, 1743, and 
also contains 32 pp. The writer’s style is “ By a well-wisher to the good people of 
* Great Britain.” The following extract is from p. 14 :—‘ My proposal in short 
“is this, that there be but one single excise duty in all Great Britain, and that 
‘‘upon houses.” But one perceives that it is a kind of income tax, for he says 
p- 19:— The method I would point out for collecting this duty, is that every 
“house in England which is either let for or inhabited by its owners worth 2002. 
*“‘a-year or upwards, or where the inhabitant is in possession of a real estate of 
** 1,0002. a-year or more, let the house he liveth in be great or small, should pay 
*€100/.; and that all houses may be ranged in their several classes, the lowest at 
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The tax upon house rents, under the name of personal tax, had 
taken its place in the system of centralized taxation, established in 
the Netherlands at the beginning of the present century, upon the 
initiative of the Grand Pensionary, Schimmel Penninck. This tax 
now represents, in conjunction with the door and window tax and 
the tax upon chimnies, to which it is united,—the first three branches 
of the personal tax levied in the Netherlands since 1817. 

This kind of tax is, as we have already had occasion to notice, a 
very ancient one in this country. 

Our reference is to the hearth tax (haarstede), in Holland, from 
the year 1537. The proposition for its establishment was then 
rejected upon the attestation that such a tax touched the poor as 
heavily as it did the rich.* 

In 1553 the tax was established on the footing of 6 stuyvers each 
hearth.+ 

After Holland was united to the French Empire our system of 
taxes was introduced into the Netherlands. 

In the new system of taxes founded by the Laws of 1821 and 
1822, and ulteriorly remodelled after the separation of Holland and 
Belgium, by the Dutch Laws of 1833, 1836, and 1843,} the personal 
tax has been settled upon the six bases which we have already 
noticed,§ and of which the first three relate to inhabitations of a 
higher rental value at certain fixed rates, having regard to the popu- 
lation of the commune.|| 

The first basis of the Dutch personal tax is the rental value, upon 
which the tax due by the inhabitants weighs in the proportion of 
5 per cent. 

The number of openings, combined with the population of the 
place, constitutes the second basis of the personal tax, without any 


* 57., and the middle ones in proportion, with the addition of real estates annexed 
* to them.” 

* « Over de Belastingen,” &c., p. 99. 

+ “Over de Belastingen,” &c., p. 108, and “Engel,” p. 153 ef seq. It results 
from what this author says (p. 95), that the other united provinces had taxes 
generally analogous with that of the province of Holland. 

{ The Law of 28th June, 1822, excepting slight modifications in the Laws of 
20th December, 1831, and 12th May, 1837, has remained in force in Belgium. In 
1849 it was proposed by the Minister of Finances of Belgium, to substitute 
carriages for house rent in the assessment of the personal tax, and to introduce 
into the Law of 1822 some changes, of which a few have an analogy with the 
Dutch modifications. The minimum of house rent applicable to the first four bases, 
was raised in such a manner as to exempt 400,000 houses out of the 700,000 
enumerated in the kingdom.—(Exposé des Motifs, p. 7.) 

§ Vide the subdivision of the produce of the personal tax in the budget of 
1834, whence it results that the first three bases give nearly three-fourths of the 
total produce. 

|| Vide respecting the various branches of the impétf personnel, the little 
compilation of M. Ciriaci. The Hague, 1843. 
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difference founded upon the storey to which the openings belong, 
nor upon the total number of openings to the house.* | 

The hearth tax, third basis of the personal tax, increases, on the 
contrary, progressively with reference to the number of hearths in 
the same lodging. Stoves (les caloriféres) are considered as equiva- 
lent to a number of chimnies equal to that of the rooms they warm, 
deduction being made of rooms having a hearth already taxed. 

The tax is of 35 centimes for a single hearth, and of 5 florins for 
each hearth when their number amounts to ten in the house aud its 
dependencies, or in the departments occupied by the contributory, 
whether he be proprietor or tenant. 

Ovens are not subjected to the tax. 

Furniture had already been taxed+ in the Dutch system of 1805, 
according to a graduated tariff, rising from 1 per cent. upon furniture 
worth from 500 to 4,000 florins up to 1} per cent. upon furniture. 
worth more than 8,000 florins. 

Furniture (mobilier) used in agriculture and in industrial pur- 
poses, libraries, collections of pictures, and clothes in daily use, were 
not comprised in the furniture taxed; jewels, and articles of gold 
and silver, were only comprised in it to the extent of half their 
value. | 

Following the legislation relating to this fourth basis of the 
personal-tax, the tax has been made proportional on the footing of 
1 per cent. The minimum exempt from tax is determined according 
to the rental value of the apartment where the furniture is deposited, 
and varies according to the population of the commune. Finally, 
the list of articles exempt has rather augmented than decreased. 
Jewels, watches, and articles of gold and silver are comprised in the 
exemptions for the whole of their vaiue. The incidence of the tax 
is upon the enjoyment of the furniture, without any seeking for its 
proprietorship or for the length of the hiring. Contributories may 
avoid the valuation of their furniture by reckoning a determinate 
value of it through the application of a fixed co-efficient to the 
rental value of their lodging, according to the population. 

If the Belgian and Dutch legislations have burdened with taxes 
the whole of the moveable furniture of habitations, nany other States 
have levied taxes on certain special articles which can be reached in 
a direct way when their possession is, in its nature, enduring. 

Details of this kind may be studied in the American budgets, in 
which one sees the tax upon watches, for example, figuring in the 
receipts of several States. There is something similar in Swedish 


* Art. XIII of the Law of 18th June, 1822, established a distinction between 
the doors and windows of the ground floor, and of the first two stories, and higher 
stories, and of inhabited cellars in towns of more than 5,000 souls. 

+ “Engels,” p. 138. 
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finances. The allmen Bevillning has sometimes included taxes upon 
watches, and also upon furniture of mahogany and silk. A room 
with silk hangings paid 6 rixdalers in 1812.* These latter taxes, to 
which there has been something analogous in Hanover, I believe, 
belong to taxes upon Jodgings. England has. levied, like America 
and Sweden, taxes upon watches ; but the experiment only lasted a 
year.t 

Silver plate has not only been taxed by means of a mark-duty, as 
in England and France,{ but also as an article of luxury in Prussia 
from 1809 to 1812.§ 

Games are taxed in various countries ; cards are so in general by 
the indirect way of a stamp; this was the case, as well as with dice, 
in Holland in the eighteenth century. || 

Skittles are taxed at Bremen ;¥ billiards in the same city and at 
Geneva ;** in England the tax upon hair-powder and armorial 
bearings are especially accessories of the tax upon servants and 
carriages.tT 

The Republic of Venice even taxed wigs;t{ and Charles XII, in 
his troubles, established a tax upon those who wore silk in the 
material of their clothes, or who wore wigs, or gilt swords.§§ 

By his edict of 23rd April, 1743, Frederick the Great abolished 
various singular taxes which were levied in Silesia, and which were 
probably raised by an indirect manner, such as taxes on boots and 
other coverings for the feet, as well as upon dancing.||||_ There was a 
question in Holland about taxing flowers at the time when they had 
become in that country the object of an enthusiastic trade. 4] 

Tt can scarcely be known whether to place among taxes on enjoy- 
ments, or rather amongst indirect taxes on consumption, certain of 
such taxes, such as those upon boots and shoes, levied in Holland 
from 1674 to 1680.*** The same remark apples to the trifling 
stamp levied in that country upon articles of luxury,{tt of which 


* « Revue Contemporaine,’” Novembre, 1857. 

+ Vide the work entitled “Angleterre en 1800,’ printed at Cologne in 1801, 
p. 271, and the chronological compilation entitled “The Tablet of Memory,” 
London, 1809, p. 120. 

t~ McCulloch, “ Taxation,” p.275. In the “ School for Scandal,” by Sheridan, 
allusion is made to the tax upon certain French plate (vaisselle); elsewhere the 
tax upon wrought plate (argent travaillé) is mentioned. According to the “ Tablet 
“ of Memory,” the Plate Act lasted from 1736 to 1780. 

§ “ Hofmann,” p. 231. || “ Engels,” p. 145. 

@ «Reden,” i, p. 1574. 

** « Reden and Hottinger,” p. 96. 

++ “Rau,” sect. 427, and infra what we have ad respecting these taxes. 

tt Daru, “ Histoire de Venise,” tom. ii, p. 669, first edition. 

§§ Voltaire, “ Histoire de Charles XII.” Sinclair “ Analysis,” p. 44. 

\|\| Vie de Frédéric II,” published 1778, Strasburg, Treuttell, pp. 221-3. 

@{ Kerroux, “ Abridgment of the History of Holland,” p. 587. 

*#k* < Engels,” p. 140. + Ibid., p. 194, 
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some, like watches and clocks, were objects of enjoyment rather than 
of consumption. 

But the tax upon enjoyments did not stop there. After material 
objects it has reached animated beings, such as servants, whose 
presence (entowrage) and services appeared a luxury which it was 
easy to have a hold upon. Taxes upon servants, however, have 
perhaps had birth from the poll-taxes which the master was held 
bound to pay for his servants. When capitations gave way to more 
just and better distributed taxes the number of servants came to be 
considered as the indices of the fortune of their masters, and this 
tax has acquired some development in certain countries. The 
Republic of Venice levied, at the period of the war of Chioggia, a 
tax of 3 livres of silver per month for each slave possessed by the 
citizens.* 

In Holland, of which we must always speak as the classical land 
of fiscal science, taxes upon servants are of very ancient date. From 
the year 1636f a tax of 1 florin per head for each servant of either 
sex was established there under the name of heeregeld. In 1680, the 
tax was graduated and carried up to 6 florins per servant for citizens 
who were assessed at the 200th denier upon a value of 1,000 florins 
or less,{ and to 3 florins per head for those who were less rich. 

In 1749, the heeregeld, combined with another tax called redemp- 
tiegeld was established upon a progressive scale in proportion to the 
number of servants, the tariff being 4 florins for one servant, 14 for 
two, 24 for three, 86 for four, and 10 florms per servant when the 
number was above five. 

In 1791 the progression was made more rapid, and at the same 
time its increase was indefinite, in such a manner that the tax of 
6 florins for one servant amounted to 530 florins for twenty servants. 

Workmen were subjected to a fixed duty of 3 florins per head. 
At the time of the establishment of the systéme wnitatre of taxation 
in the Netherlands in 1805, the progression established by the Law 
of 1791 was moderated. § 

The tax upon servants thus acclimatized by the usage of 
centuries, has been incorporated in the aggregate of the personal- 
tax, of which it constitutes the fifth element. In this new legisla- 
tion servants and workmen have been divided into five classes.|| 
The first class comprises domestic servants attached to the person, 
the house, and the stable; the second, servants engaged in permanent 
garden work; the third, servants, helps, and apprentices of both 
sexes employed in the conduct of such undertakings as agriculture, 


* « Daru,” tom. ili, p. 79. + “ Engels,” p. 180. 

{ Those who were recognized to possess 1,000 florins, were called half capitalists, 
and those who possessed 2,000 florins, complete capitalists—(“ Engels,” p. 144.) 

§ “Engels,” p. 186. \|_* Ciriaci,” p. ZY. 
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baking, butchery, pharmacy, &c., but classed as not belonging to 
manufacturers or to traflic. Prescriptions and minute conditions 
establish the limit between the third and the first class, relatively to 
agricultural servants rendering some personal services to their 
masters. The fourth class comprises servants attached to the care 
of stabling amongst agriculturists, doctors, clergymen, and public 
functionaries in certain fixed conditions, gardeners not included in 
the second class, chamber maids of from 15 to 18 years of age, work- 
men in the service of manufacturers and traffickers, and those in 
some other professions in which the masters paid a tax under the 
first class in respect of their horses. 

The fifth class comprises servants taking care of houses in the 
absence of their masters. 

The duty due in the first class increases progressively with the 
number of servants. It amounts to 5 florins for one servant and to 
270 florins for twelve servants; the duty per servant above this 
nuinber is 40 florins. 

In the second class the duty is 15 florins for one gardener and 
5 florins for an assistant gardener. In the third class the tax is 
2 florins per head; in the fourth 3 florins; and in the fifth 6 florins. 

Without desiring to mention the various details of the regula- 
tions respecting the assessment of the tax upon servants, we restrict 
ourselves to adding, that exemptions are consecrated by law as 
regards governors and governesses, under-masters and under-mis- 
tresses, employed in education ; messengers and couriers not wearing 
livery, not living in their masters’ houses and in the service of several ; 
nurses, housemaids aged under 15 years, workmen of the third class 
aged more than 65 years, needle-women not working more than three 
days a-week in the same household, servants belonging to public 
educational or charitable institutions, servants and workmen related 
within the third degree to the masters whom they serve, workmen of 
manufacturers and traders but not giving them domestic services, 
finally, servants waiting single-handed upon persons supporting at 
home at least four children or grand-children who are minors. 

Geneva derived, in 1846, 19,000 francs from a tax of an analogous 
nature.* Prittwitz and Hofmann also inform us that taxes upon 
Servants have been levied in Prussia from 1810 to 1814, and they 
give us various details upon the subject.t 


* «Der Stattshaushalt der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft,” by Hottinger, 
p. 96. 

+ For male servants employed in personal service, the tax was 6 dollars for one 
servant, 16 dollars for two, 30 dollars for three, 48 dollars for four, 75 dollars for 
five, and above that number 20 dollars per head. For female servants the tax was 
4 dollars for two, 9 dollars for three, 16 dollars for four, 25 dollars for five, and 
6 dollars per head if the number exceed five-—(“ Die Lehre von den Steuern.’’ 
p. 229, by Prittwitz.) 
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Sweden has had taxes upon domestic chaplains, considered as 
luxuries enjoyed by the families who kept them. We only mention 
them here in this classification, which is necessarily somewhat 
systematic. Servants, properly so called, also gave occasion at the 
same period of 1812 for taxes increasing progressively with the 
number of domestics employed.* 

Portugal has in its budget a tax upon eriados (servants) 
y cavalgadures. ; 

_ The preceding review of taxes upon servantst leads us to objects 
rather frequently taxed in past history, viz., horses and carriages. 

Antiquity affords traces of taxes upon carriages, and Nerva is 
stated to have abolished a heavy tax of this nature. Passing from 
ancient times to the annals of barbarous people, we may at the 
present time point to the tax upon camels levied in varions Turkish 
pachaliks.§ 

In the seventeenth century, in Holland, a tax was levied upon 
the proprietors of horses of 1 or 2 stuyvers per month, according to 
the age of the animals.|| At the same period carts and carriages 
were burdened with a tax established since 1671,9 and which varied 
according to fixed categories from 2 stuyvers and § deniers up to 
1 florin and 10 stuyvers per quarter. | 

In 1761 this tax merged into a new tax upon carriages, carts, 
chariots, horses, yachts, and pleasure-boats; a tax which answered 
the requirements of the impending war between the United Provinces 
and the coalition of France and England, 

This tax was :— 


Florins. 

For a carriage-and six horees vcsccsscseesseossovevasveaes nae 100 

_ $3 POS hg sane Sch aceon heen ce 75 

se 7 12 a SRO ee Se MR 8 SR 50 

s» & covered conveyance with four horses .........s.00 65 

> 5 - tWO. -. ay eects 40 

»» an uncovered conveyance, a chaise or caléche, with 

EWOTONSER tiers sik Reuovies ate abate ane 

»» @ chaise or caléche with one horse. .......ccccceceseereee 20 

5p) BABAMALe HOMES He) i wcanhactt cea daaeo sete myer geenevaeeer on 15 

»» & town conveyance without horses ..........ccseeeeees 12 to 15 
And at a. later ported, AO ..., iovesgstasensesnte socnvte 5 ,, 15 





: Article upon Pimpot général de Suéde in the “ Revue Contemporaine” for 
1857. 

+ The statistics of taxation on servants in the United Kingdom, are hereafter 
noted.—(H.) 

{ Vide Sinclair, “ Analysis of the Sources,” &c., p. 80. 

§ “Revue Contemporaine,” tom. xxv, p. 65, first article of M. Poujade on the 
Finances of Turkey. 

|| “ Engels,” p. 114. | Ibid., p. 184 e¢ seq. 
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All those who paid the traffic-tax,* or who were obliged to keep 
horses in the exercise of their profession,—such as brewers, manu- 
facturers of malt or oatmeal, dealers in oil, &c., were exempted from 
this tax. Yachts and pleasure-boats supported a tax = a twentieth 
part of their value. 

In 1749 there was added to the taxes under the regulations of 
1671 a tax upon the letters-out of horses. This tax was 20 florins 
per horse, increasing gradually to 100 florins for five horses, and 
attained its maximum at 120 florins for six horses. | 

This legislation was replaced in 1791 by a tax called plaisier geld, 
levied upon all having for their own use, or letting to others, horses 
and pleasure-carriages or boats. 


~ Florins. 

The tax was, for a four-wheeled carriage, belonging to 
WE SULVALE PEESOPL 4. cad cosagsnienscassussyedsaySuveadsatcnowbssoduaphnavacs 150 
Woaitte dour ROUses -ciu.s.cesc.devusvgrones erneke (in addition) 100 
Sat EERE GOR sede ssc tavegaovnnsacn Ge isierceye ¥ 80 
hy MAOMEOR Tigges Skies teeettetoveer newt obsess FS 70 
For a two-wheel carriage, with more than one horse 40 
a9. SRCAPLIASS: WithjOMe WOLSC loc iiicidloaddicedvcsnacsieveessneds 30 
MEO IA DIGG 2 PMOL SE Bi sg 8 cst cuiteincins taed Sotab ote es cag cnc cgn ese ocscloe te 20 

», each horse other than carriage and saddle horses 
but suited to take the place of the latter ....... 11 

The letters-out of horses paid for— 

¥ ROA OU FG Sev susnocts Sera inn ame Aingus Siacsacl igo tesaieceiose 22 
CE OIE ERS psp aaade of ve edadkescapicad eeu caei des sotnmmice lana: 33 
PRMECES a,b de cagelunctacon.canetaesce ca canoagesctl Goethe oka epe Roe eG 44 
BANG» +55 ces IAI Saye caeonctaccaditcose teagde rernosee a A anaaweus 140 
Be iguier 60) Cen NOTES *...Sia0 a. cstid dence uc Sots detocediaiec tone 150 
Ten to twelve Bae Rudin eeaeatesa ee tae Oiiaids guettadian sete Sous Gatnancs 160 
‘Teel yve touiitceth Sat. Be tbl ncthwtndk 170 
BP UEGCCA LO EW OLIV srg 5.555 care cept See dhs ila nSsotiisaeese eer oak oa 190 


Above twenty horses, for every four horses in addition 20 
Vehicles and carts belonging to agriculturists, not 

upon springs, and with a single horse, those belong- 

ing to manufacturers of oatmeal, to butchers, and 

laundries, bore a tax.0f hie l awa. [esaiediliaschinds 5 10st. 
Proprietors and hirers out of yachts and pleasure 

boats payed a tax, the former, if of per 100 florins 

OV NE agar aah Ua soiphca nse hat Caicass vga Goede bon csdng. heaton engaatbe 5 10st. 
The latter, of per 100 florins Of Value ......cccscersserees 7 


In 1805,t the tax was assessed upon pleasure horses, either 
saddle or draught horses, possessed, whether by title of proprietor- 


* This tax, called veergeld, established in 1666, was one-fourth of the fares of 
the carriages or boats for the transit of passengers.—‘ Engels,” p. 189. 
t “ Engels,” p. 133. JoTbid;, E86... 
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ship or hire, in the following progression which is somewhat remark- 
able for its intermittent character. 


Florins. 
Hor Che Gis G WOR ve ascesscsse sacar inctccmeasl uembtesiantatbaraae 25 
bes, GORDOE 65> haciiitrascci de deep etia eeaee 45 
Bs) HAMEL oe Thin sn dealin, <geuay Deus de tegonvae Re tcaba tame seraeetees 25 
Synz ROWBUL sugs: whaontnencaslyoctinevachs supeasebrcsecenetieee eee oe 75 
gy MEERER —- gy: uadanateged vender santeoacss ae tunte reece canemeecoecenee 25 
yg: SRMEDED, © “Si scnaicds rete ve beaeadanteateaatectvagh vaaieenateeeeee 115 
And for each horse in addition ..........600 wilted ates Ee 50 


There was besides this, a duty of 6 florins upon the horses of 
traders, manufacturers, and bleachers (or washers of linen), and of 
1 florin 10 upon horses employed in agriculture. This last duty was 
augmented to 5 florins if such animals were likewise employed for 
purposes of pleasure. 

In the actually existing legislation respecting the horse tax 
which constitutes the sixth basis of the personal contribution, the 
animals are subject to the tax as soon as their dentition shows an 
age of 42 months, and they are divided into six classes. 

The first class comprises pleasure horses (les chevausx de luce), 
that is to say, saddle horses and those which are employed in draw- 
ing carriages upon springs. The duty is 25 florins for one horse, 55 
florins for two, 890 florins for three, and 20 florins for each horse in 
addition. The duty is reduced by one-fifth in favour of persons 
inhabiting communes the population of which does not exceed 3,000 
souls, who do not own more than two horses of the first class, and 
whose servants do not wear livery. 

The second class includes (I.) horses up to the maximum of two, 
under the conditions fixed for the first class, but which are used by 
physicians, health officers, surgeons, and accoucheurs, all horses 
above two being referred to the first class (1I1.) The horse of a 
country clergyman harnessed to a carriage upon springs, his other 
horses being referred to the first class. (There is an indentification 
between a single horse belonging to a country clergyman, whether it 
be harnessed to a carriage upon springs or kept as a riding horse 
only). (III.) The horse employed for a vehicle upon springs, but 
belonging to a functionary of the state obliged to keep horses in 
pursuance of the regulations of his profession, or belonging to a 
military man. Other horses under like conditions are ranked in the 
first class. Exemptions :—horses belonging to officers of the army 
or of the militia (schuttery), as well as to public functionaries con- 
formably with regulations laid down, but which are not employed in 
drawing vehicles upon springs. 

The duty of the second class is 15 florins per horse. 

The third class comprises horses employed by agriculturists, 
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either as saddle horses or harnessed to spring vehicles without 
separate seat for the driver. 

In this way is classed the horse of an agriculturist cultivating at 
least four acres of arable land, or eight acres of pasturage or of 
meadow, and similarly the two horses of the agriculturist cultivating 
at least ten acres of arable land or twenty acres of pasturage or 
meadow. Horses above such number and devoted to the same use 
remain in the first class. 

As to horses solely used for agricultural purposes, they are 
entirely exempted from taxes. 

The duty in the third class is 10 florins for one horse and 25 
florins for two horses used for the saddle or for vehicles hung with- 
out springs of iron or steel. It goes down to 5 florins for one horse, 
and 16 florins for two horses harnessed to carriages hung in other 
ways. 

The fourth class comprises horses, the services of which are hired 
as those of post-masters, proprietors of stages (diligences), job- 
masters, Xe. 

Nevertheless, horses let in a permanent manner to the same per- 
son, are referred to the first class, and the tax on them is paid by the 
hirer. Horses hired by the day to the same person, the average 
hiring being at least four days in the week, are also included in this 
category. 

The duty in the fourth class is 8 florins per horse. 

In the fifth class are ranked, under a duty of 8 florins per horse, 
horses employed in the service of manufactories and in industrial 
purposes, as well as in the transit of persons or of merchandize in 
vehicles not on springs. Horses, however, used in dragging boats 
containing merchandize, only pay but half of the duty assigned to the 
fifth class. 

A. sixth class has been established for horse dealers who do not 
employ the horses in their profession for hire or for harnessing to 
hung vehicles, according to the uses defined in the fourth and first 
class. The duty in the sixth class is 25 florins for each ten horses, 
fractions often being charged as ten. 

A system analogous with that of Holland, has been preserved in 
the kingdom of Beterum, and M. Rau* estimates at 290,000 franes, 
the produce of the tax upon horses in that country. 

In Great Briratn, the taxes upon servants, upon horses and 
carriages, and upon dogs, go as far back as the eighteenth century, 
and are brought together with other taxes of this nature, under the 
rubric of assessed taxes. 

In 1693 the London vehicles for hire were submitted to taxation 
and placed under the administration of commissioners, in spite of the 

* Séc. 427, 
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resistance of the coachmen’s wives who congregated round West- 
minster and Whitehall, and hissed the members.* 

In the eighteenth century, Smith mentioned a duty of 4/. sterling 
per annum, for the privilege of keeping a carriage, and this duty had 
been established in 1747. It was, at the close of the century, aug- 
mented to 91. 12s. The produce of the tax upon servants the 
origin of which goes back, it is said, to the year 1775,t was, in Great 
Britain, in 1848, 200,2527. according to McCulloch,§ and that of the 
tax upon horses and carriages 376,000/. for the former, and 428,904. 
for the latter item.|| 

As it is known, the last Act regulating the assessed taxes in 
Great Britain is that of 20th August, 1853. 

Schedule C relates to servants, Schedule D to carriages, 
Schedules E and F to horses and mules, Schedule G to dogs, 
Schedule I to persons wearing hair-powder, and Schedule K to 
armorial bearings. 

The annual duty upon servants is 1l. 1s. for servants above 
18 years of age, and 10s. 6d. for servants under 18 years of age. It 
is paid by the masters. The exempted are:—members of the royal 
family, officers of the land and marine forces for their servants who 
are soldiers, innkeepers, and letters of horses for certain of their 
servants. 

The annual duty upon carriages is thus fixed, viz :— 


£3 

Carriages with four wheels, if drawn by two or more horses or mules. ........... 3 10 

Like carriages drawn by One horse OF WUE... cisvasoceas-csncarvoncavdarncsdesmavavace aeseeess 2- 
Carriages with four wheels of less diameter than 30 inches, drawn by two or 

more ponies or mules less than 13 hands in height  ............sccsssssscssssecesersoes 115 

Like carriages, sc., drawn by one pony or wale © .;...c..ssnesns adooweeeccessoaente case 1 = 

Carriages with less than four wheels, drawn by two or more horses or mules 2 — 

” drawn by one: horse’ or mule. - Sia hunnetaiont-o ardent - 15 

” ” one pony or mule less than 13 hands in height ................ - 10 


Half of the above duties is charged where such carriages are kept 
and used, solely for the purpose of being let for hire. 


* « Histoire de Guillaume III,” par Macaulay; translated by Amédée Pichot, 
tom. ii, p. 217. 

+ See the “ Wealth of Nations,” translation by Garnier, tom. ii, p. 570, edit. 
1843. See also the translation of Raumur’s work, p. 312, and Sinclair’s “ History 
*‘ of the Public Revenue,” ii, p. 29. ‘ 

t “The Tablet of Memory,” p. 116. § “Taxation,” p. 486. 

|| Ibid., p. 486. The duty upon servants produced in 1853, 183,5427. The 
number of persons assessed for this duty was 161,987, the number of servants 
charged with duty as kept by those persons was 209,512. In 1854 the duty was 
reduced ; and the duty received in the last financial year ended 31st March, 1860, 
was 198,2977. The tax upon horses produced in the same year 358,686/., and 
upon carriages 319,334. Some of the falling off is attributable, when we compare 
the figures for 1843, to the reductions of duty from April, 1854, but more of it, 
doubtless, to railway communication having diminished the taxable surface.—(H.) 
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There are special duties of 27. 6s. 8d. for carriages with four 
wheels, and 10. 6s. 8d. for carriages with less than four wheels used 
by common carriers for the carriage of goods, and occasionally of 
passengers. The exemptions are carriages of members of the royal 
family, public vehicles for which a license is paid, carriages used 
exclusively in agriculture, even if they are also employed for the 
conveyance of the proprietor and his family to a place of divine 
worship.* 

The duty upon horses is fixed as follows, viz.:— 


£2. ds 
TULLE STEERER gO SR eS ee Ptr <r ee ae 317 - 
Horses exceeding the height of 13 hands for riding or drawing carriages, 

Ce Sag Lat VCS SSSA a ta de cal di ae by ie rtd id ee ei fy 0 ee eRe 1 i - 
Other horses or mules exceeding the height of 13 hands............ cc eeesseees - 10 6 
Ponies or mules not exceeding the height of 13 hands, kept for riding or 

fer drawing a.taxable carriage: ...4...6. sides seseecevveas sbbived Bisse ksusbeuh ackaeisttaus - 10 6 
Poniesior mules kept forsther purposes: c.cacsssdsiovssenpsssoacseacdesdecsoepaarodaSseveabs - 5 3 


The duty is reduced to 10s. 6d. for doctors, clergymen, and dis- 
senting ministers, and farmers only keeping one horse or mule for 
riding or drawing.t 

Members of the royal family, proprietors of horses used in 
husbandry,t in public vehicles, in military service, in mines, for 
breeding, and under different conditions, enumerated in Schedules E 
and F’, are exempted. 

Schedule D regulates the tax upon dogs, established, it is said, in 
England, for the first time in 1796.§ It fixed an annual tax of 12s. 
upon these animals, with this clause that the tax cannot exceed 
391. 12s., whatever be the number of dogs kept at the same time by 
the same proprietor, or 9/. is charged for any number of greyhounds. 

The exemptions are dogs belonging to members of the royal 
family, dogs aged under six months at the time of the declaration 
required, and finally those which are kept exclusively for the care and 
transit of cattle,|| and which do not belong to specified descriptions, 
viz.. not greyhounds, hounds, pointers, setting dogs, spaniels, 
lurchers, or terriers. 

According to a French journal (“ Constitutionnel” of 27th Jan- 
uary, 1856), England possessed towards that date 19,995 greyhounds, 


* To the above exemptions should be added the following :— 

1. Carriages with less than four wheels, not kept for hire or profit, and drawn 
by one horse, mare, or gelding, provided every such carriage have the name, place 
of abode, and occupation of the owner painted upon it. 

2. Carriages not let for hire, with less than four wheels of a diameter under 
30 inches, if the same be drawn by ponies or mules not exceeding 12 hands high, 
—(H. 

" provided also it be not used for drawing a taxable carriage.—(H.) 
{ Or by market gardeners for their business.—(H.) 
§ “Tablet of Memory,” p 8. _ || Shepherd’s dogs ineluded.—(H.) . 
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14,500 hunting and fancy dogs, 218,370 common dogs, and 900 packs 
of hounds, paying altogether 5,565,700 franes duty (222,628/.).* 

Every person wearing hair powder is charged 11. 3s. 6d. Servants 
of members of the royal family are exempted. 

The tax upon armorial bearings upon carriages, seals, plate, or 
upon any other object is 21. 12s. 9d., and if the contributor pays also 
for a carriage, it is increased to 3/.10s. or persons not keeping a 
taxable carriage it is 13s. 2d. Exemptions, members of the royal 
family and persons bearing certain public coats of arms by right of 
office. f 

The edict of 28th October, 1810, which establishes in Prussia 
sumptuary taxes upon servants, also introduced others touching 
carriages, horses, and dogs. 

A carriage with four wheels appropriated to personal convenience, 
paid 8 thalers per annum. A carriage with two wheels paid only 
6 thalers. 


* These statistics are doubtless incorrect. The following may be substituted 
as from official sources for England in the year ended 5th April, 1856 :-— 





























Number of 
Number A t 
Penpon Aeeeseed beer Rate df Buty. Seeks 
kept Dogs. Dogs kept. Duty. 
oS £ 
Packs of hounds, consisting 
of 66 dogs or more ........ 70 4,918 39 12 2,772 
Packs of greyhounds con- \ e 
sisting of 15 or more .... Vy 299 9 153 
Dogs of any other description} 235,733 328,035 - 12 196,821 
235,820 333,252 — 199,746 





The amount of revenue from dog tax actually received in the year 1855 (ended 
31st March, 1856) was 188,2917. in England, and 20,7032. in Scotland. This tax 
was commenced in July, 1796, and appears to have grown under increased duties, 
and is now more than three times as productive as it was at the outset.—(H.) 

+ The hair powder tax, commenced in 1795 at a rate of 12. 1s. per head per 
annum, and attained its maximum productiveness in the following year (1796) 
when it yielded 210,136/. in England and Scotland. It rapidly decreased, until in 
1817 the revenue from it in England and Scotland was only 41,4352. In 1818 the 
duty was increased to 1/. 3s. 6d., but the receipts continued to decline with the 
greatly diminishing number of persons, other than servants, who used hair 
powder. From 1840 to 1853, partly perhaps under the influence of an additional 
10 per cent. on the tax, the revenue diminished from 5,961. down to 1,721/. (in 
Great Britain as before). In 1855 it produced the contemptibly little income 
of 1,4057. As there are now less than 1,000 persons assessed for using or wearing 
any hair powder in Great Britain, it becomes almost an absurdity to retain the tax 
in the fiscal scheme of this country.—(H.) 

{ The tax upon armorial bearings was first imposed in 1798. The produce 
of the tax attained a maximum of 71,9227, in 1851. In the year ended 31st 
March, 1860, it produced 55,4112.—(H.) 
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As to horses, the tax was progressive, as it was for servants. 


Thalers, 
A riding or carriage horse was charged wrssscesscceoveeroes 
PRWOCHGESCS: COC 5 ass ecceis ais Slant tvavauca ax osdinasinveniasehvsAapaes 8 
Three Sele Pe aie nacne tes SeeMccr ccoaaeg a BunesacSmndon se veia bile deewrce 10 
WOU OE SHOES. CACID © csaasveccivacetcucsesssisesconsacionsscexecdvaaewares? 15 


Every dog, excepting those employed in husbandry, or in the 
exercise of a trade, was taxed at 1 thaler.* This last tax, in another 
form, is the only one which has survived the circumstances of the 
national struggle that had led to the introduction of the contribu- 
tions in question. 

In SwirzERLAND are to be found certain taxes upon sumptuary 
enjoyments (jowissances de luxe). Thus there was established in 
1808, in the Canton de Vaud, a tax upon male servants, saddle or 
cabriolet horses, carriages, and licenses to sport either without a dog 
or with one or more dogs. At a later period these taxes were 
modified, servants were exempted but a tax was levied upon billiards. 

These modified taxes have produced on an average 8,752 francs 
in the ten years elapsed from 1821 to 1830.¢ A special tax upon 
dogs established in the same canton some years afterwards (Law of 
11th July, 18383) appears to have given, by itself alone, a tolerably 
considerable return. 

At Basle, nae. the Law of 7 April, 1818, riding horses were 
taxed at 36 francs, and carriages with two horses at 30 frances.§ 

At Bremen, under the Law of 28 December, 1816, the duty is 
25 thalers for a carriage with two horses; this seems applicable even 
to horses employed in commerce or in industrial purposes.|| 

The American Union has sometimes levied, for extraordinary 
requirements, taxes upon carriages.{ 

The Turkish Government, as we have already stated, levies taxes 
upon camels in certain pachalicks where it is possible to have a tax 
upon enjoyments as well as an imposition, irrational probably, based 
upon some arbitrarily chosen element of wealth.** 

The traditions of the fiscal régime of France offer but few traces 
of taxes upon enjoyment apart from those which are established upon 
rents, and doors, and windows. 

It might be alleged that sumptuary taxes are repugnant to a 
nation which loves what is brilliant (7’éclat), and does not like to lay 


* « Hofmann,” pp. 229, 230. According to this writer, the tax upon domestic 
horses and carriages, from which 213,470 thalers had been expected, produced only 
158,828 thalers in 1811. 

+ “Des Impéts dans le Canton de Vaud,” by Philippon, pp. 17—23. 

t Ibid., p. 33. § Rau, sec. 427. || Ibid., sec. 427. 

q ses fhort: “ Statistical Annals.” 

** Article by M. Poujade upon the Finances of Turkey, “Revue Contem- 
* poraire,” tom, xxv, p. 65. 
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the severe and inquisitorial hand of the fiscal officer between man and 
the property which is an object of vanity and pleasure to him. The 
tax upon hats, tried under Louis XIV, and which was probably, 
besides, assessed through the indirect process, was considered to 
have almost ruined the French manufacturers.* 

The edict of M. de Silhouette upon the sumptuary tax of Sep- 
tember, 1759, cost him his being superseded by M. Bertin on the 
21st November.t 

Nevertheless, at the close of the last century some taxes en 
luxury were established afresh in our country, but have had but a 
short duration here. The Law of 3 Mivose, year 7, which taxed 
servants, horses, and carriages, having been abolished on the 26th 
April, 1806.t 

At the present day the tax of aids in kind (l’¢mpét des prestations 
en nature) relating to the service of cross roads, is in reality a tax 
upon the faculty of labour, because it reaches men who are able in 
proportion to their number and to that of the horses and carriages 
which they possess. But under this latter respect it cannot be 
denied that they do not immediately reach certain objects which 
serve as a basis amongst other nations for taxation of enjoyments. 

Horses are not the only animals which have fixed the attention 
of the financial legislator. 

Dogs, which, as we have seen, are taxed in England as well as 
horses, and which are specially taxed, inasmuch as they are the com- 
panions of a man’s pleasures, have also been taxed in several other 
countries where the legislator in reaching them has occupied himself 
less perhaps on the sumptuary side of the question than in the 
interests of public health. 

Horses, like dogs, are taxed for the profit of towns, in Denmark. § 

Rome has long had a tax upon horses kept for pleasure.|| This 
tax is to be faced mentioned in the budget of the French Empire at 
the time when Rome formed a part of it. The fourth Article of the 
Law of 20th April, 1810, enacts that the tax upon horses kept for 
pleasure in the city of Rome, shall be levied on the same footing in 
1811, as it had been in 1810. It is doubtless this same tax which is. 


* « Moniteur ” of 27th November, 1858. st 

+ Vide “Collection de Comptes Rendus,” printed at Lausaune in 1778. 
(This work is attributed to Mathon de la Cour.) Nevertheless, according to a 
modern writer, “ Si/houette might perhaps have triumphed over the interested 
“‘ resistance of Parliament, if the unseasonable exigencies of war and of the court 
“had not soon forced him to unpopularize himself by the re-establishment of old 
“taxes which had been justly clamoured against.” See Oompte Rendu in the 
* Debats” of 13th November, 1858, of the English work of Mr. Murray upon 
the “ Finances of Louis XV,” and the English work itself, p. 269. 

{ Vide Macarel and Boulatignier, also Rau, sec, 427. 

§ Verbo Octroi “ Dictionnaire d’Kcon. Polit.” 

|| “ Statistica degli Stati Pontifici,” p. 35, 
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cited in the statistics of Italy by Count Serristori, published at 
Florence in 1839. The produce of the fassa su i cavalli in 1835, is 
set down in this compilation at 82,306 scudi, the expenses of collec- 
tion being 650.* 

Great Britain, Wurtemburg, the Grand Duchy of Baden,} the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse,t that of Oldenburg,§ the Principality of 
Waldeck,|| the town of Bremen,{] the Grand Duchy of Weimar,** 
the Cantons of Zurich, Basle, Vaud, and Thurgau,ftf have included 
in their receipts the canine race, for considerable sums and in the 
profits from which the communes are more or less interested. [{ As 
is known, a municipal tax on dogs has been established in France, 
starting from the 1st January, 1856. Finally, although taxes upon 
consumption appear to constitute the foundation of public revenues 
in Australia, the tax upon dogs has been established in Tasmania in 
1846. §§ 

We must not be surprised at the winged creation having been 
sometimes meddled with by financiers, particularly in England and 
in Poland.|||| Philomel herself has fallen under the fiscal hand, and 
nightingales furnished to the prosaic fiscal chest of the town of 
Bremen, a revenue of 25 rixdalers of gold, according to the estimates 
of the budget of 1850.9] 4 

Young magpies (gazette) were taxed in the Papal States at the 
period when the Count Serristori compiled the statistics of Italy. 

Spain is one of the small number of countries which appear not 
to have had taxes upon enjoyments. A tax upon rent of houses only 
was levied there for some time and then abandoned.*** 

As far as we have been able to see, taxes of the nature of those 
we are considering have been naturally assessed through a declaration 
and by way of proportion.t tt 

They appear, as part of the body of taxes upon consumption and 
enjoyments, to become legitimate upon the consideration that the 


* The Roman revenue in 1594-5 (under Clement VIIT) appears to have included 
a tax upon carriages. Among some Italian MSS. of the sixteenth century, relating 
to the census and revenue of Rome, which I had recently an opportunity of seeing, 
is an enumeration of the carriages, making the number 883 for a population 
of 95,671 in 1594,—(H.) 

+ Ran, sec. 427. t “ Reden,” tom. i, p. 438. 

§ Ibid., p. 1041. || Ibid., p. 1498. { Ibid., tom. i, p. 1574. 

** 5,700 thalers was the return according to the budget of 1854-5-6, 

t+ “ Hottinger,” pp. 38, 64, 82, 88. 

ti In Wurtemburg, partially ; in Oldenburg, wholly. 

§§ “Histoire de la Colonisation Pénale,” by M. de Blosseville, tom. ii, pp. 15 
and 88. 

\||| Thése de M. Golenski. This author cites the following passage :—* Contri- 


* butio nostra avium altilium et ovorum .. . . pulletria apud Anglos vocabatur.”? 
(“ Charta Henrici IV, Regis Anglia, apud Rymerum,” tom. viii, p. 119.) 


“J “ Reden,” tom. i, p. 1575. #44“ Conte,” tom. i, podsg. 
ttt Vide the “ Exposé des Motifs ” of M. Frére Orban. 
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majority of taxes upon consumption impinge indiscriminately both 
upon the poor and the rich, and that certain objects of luxury do no 
more than restore an equitable compensation for this. They may 
also, all of them, be considered as taxes reaching moveable fortune 
somewhat more than territorial income, and this perhaps explains 
their extension in certain countries, and their restriction in others. 

It has often been wished to oppose these taxes by stamping them 
with the epithet of swmptuary, a word reserved by the Dictionary 
of the Academy,* for law edicts.and regulations which restrain and 
regulate expense.f 

Moderate taxes of the kind do not restrict luxury, but make it 
contribute to public charges. 

The dilemma according to which these taxes produce nothing or 
restrain luxury is falsified by reason and experience. There is a 
reasonable middle course to be found.f However, it is just to 
acknowledge that such taxes have sometimes failed when they have 
been applied to luxury in its infancy. Such seems to have been the 
fate of the Prussian taxes upon servants, carriages, horses, and dogs, 
established in 1810, and abandoned 2nd March, 1814, by an Act 
dated from the Quartier General de Chaumont.§ 

It was probably partly the same cause which led to the failure of 
taxes of the same kind established in France at the period of the 
Revolution. I will leave to others to enquire if a little too much 
regard, on the part of the legislator, to the convenience of the well 
to do classes has not contributed to this, and will restrict myself to’ 
recall the reflections bearing the impress of bitterness, which the 
author of a work published in France during the Restoration, || has 
enunciated in this regard, and the conclusion of which could not be 
objected to in the case of the Government of the Second Empire: 
which has made a serious effort for the establishment of a tax upon 
carriages in Paris. 

“It is to be remarked,” says he, “ that the sumptuary contribu- 
“ tion has been suppressed for the carriages of the rich, and has been 
“ preserved under another name for diligences and for voitures and 
“ cabriolets de place principally employed by the middle and lower 
“ classes. So true is it that personal interests, supported by power 

*% Sixth edition. 

t+ Report of M. O’Quin upon the project of law relating to the establishment 
of a municipal tax upon carriages.—(Sitting of 18th April, 1855:) 

{ See, in favour of these taxes, Sismondi, Nowveaua “ Principes d’Econ. 
** Politique,” tom. ii, p. 208. 

§ Vide “ Hofmann,” p. 281. This writer has a witty, but not very just, 
joke, upon the taxes on servants. He reproaches them with “as heavy an incidence 
“‘ upon men who are busy or obliged to have a certain display, as upon those who 
* surround their idleness with helpers,” p. 88. 


|| “Des Impédts et des Charges du Peuple en France,”? by M. de Boislandry, 
p- 50. 
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“and wealth, always tend to the diminution of charges upon them- 
“selves, and to throw them upon the lower classes, who neither can; 
“nor know how to, defend themselves. A wholesome policy would 

‘‘ rather, on the contrary, have desired that the sumptuary tax should 
“be preserved, &c.” 

A struggle between different classes of society for shifting the 
burden of publie charges on each other, is, besides, a general fact in 
history. But the false prejudice of an ill understood honour has, 
perhaps, sometimes weighed as much in this matter as the egotistical 
ealculation of a. material interest.* 

According to the memoirs of the Duke de Gaéte (tom.i, p. 227), 
the sumptuary tax was suppressed, starting from 1807, because “ it 
“ gave occasion for inquiries fatiguing to the contributories, and 
“ excited numberless objections for but a trifling return.” 

We were just now calling to notice that the second Empire has 
endeavoured to restore the tax upon carriages used for the transit of 
persons, in the Capital at least. But the Senate opposed itself, in 
its session of 1856, to the promulgation of a law voted by the legis- 
lative corps with such a view, upon the motive of the maximum of 
the tax not being included in the law. There existed also, a diffe- 
rence of opinion between the Municipal Council of the Seine, and the 
counsel of the Government, on the subject of an extension of the tax 
to all carriages. 

This Commission having been resumed in 1858, a Commission 
which I had the honour of presiding over, addressed to General: 
Espinasse, Minister of the Interior, an elaborate report which has: 
received no publicity, and has led to no result. The propositions of 
the Commission upheld, contrary to the recommendation of the 
Municipal Council of the Seine, the restriction of the tax to 
carriages employed for the conveyance of their owners or hirers. 

Taxes upon luxury are judged in very different ways. As we 
have before said, a conventional objection which we must guard our- 
selves from overestimating is urged respecting their unproductive= 
ness. Hereupon it has been rightly remarked that even in England 
the assessed taxest do not exceed one million and a half sterling iw 
their produce. We have likewise seen, in the course of this study, 
that taxes really assessed upon enjoyments do not even amount to 
under one-third of the direct taxes in several countries of Europe. 


* << Torsqu’on exerce une vocation honorable,” said Despeisses, ‘‘ou n’est pas 
“ cotisé pour industrie & cause d’icelle ; car ce serait Vavilir.’—Traité des Tailles, 
Art. IX 
+ According to McCulloch, the tax upon servants produces 200,232/., upon 
horses 376,0027., upon carriages 428,904/., upon dogs 151,857/,, 10 per cent. 
additional 289,403/.; other assessed taxes 234,2207. See “Journal des Economistes” 
for 1857, article by M. Baudrillart. It would be otherwise if the window taxeg 
were counted with the assessed taxes. 
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In any event, the objection drawn from the want of fecundity of 
certain taxes may be so far pertinent as to apply when there is 
occasion to contend against an opinion that sumptuary taxes should 
form the basis of the public revenues of a nation, but its application 
fails when we concern ourselves with discussion as to their admit- 
tance, in a modest and useful degree, into the system of receipts of 
a country which has to be made sufficient in the face of great public 
requirements. 

During the last decennial period there have been introduced into 
France new contributions to the revenue, such as Pimpét des biens 
de main morte, the dog tax, and the tax upon the transmission of 
shares and other securities (?impét sur la transmission des valeurs 
mobiliéres), which are certainly, all collected together, much less 
productive than the assessed taxes of Great Britain. 

The pure economist who gathers into an aggregate the results 
of his science may more easily disdain small sources of revenue than 
the financial economist contending with the details of budgets and 
accustomed to consider that in public receipts as in public expenses 
little rivulets make great rivers. We therefore understand very well 
how it is that the opinion of one of our contemporary economists is 
adhered to when he says: “In England, the tax upon servants, that 
“upon carriages, and that upon armorial bearings and hair-powder, 
“are excellent taxes, although their produce is not considerable.’’* 

It should besides be remarked, that taxes of this nature are 
especially admissible and endowed with some fecundity when they 
are brought to bear upon objects not of a purely fanciful kind, as 
were the chip-hats of which McCulloch speaks,t and which the 
tax levied on them in 1797 soon caused to go out of fashion, but 
possessing rather a permanent convenience, such as horses and 
servants. 

It is, so to speak, in the nature of these taxes to put up with 
exemptions for the limited enjoyments of the poor. Such were the 
exemptions for certain windows, provided by the English legislation 
of the last century, and those which exist to the advantage of small 
rentals in certain towns of France, exemptions which have made 
M. de Tocqueville remark, that the immunities from taxation in the 
eighteenth century were in England for the poor, and in France for 
the rich. ; 

What appears a recommendation of these taxes, is not only the 
adhesion of the majority of writers who have reflected upon the 
matter, but also the circumstance that they are of frequent occur- 
rence amongst countries advanced in civilization, and are unknown 


* Courcelle-Seneuil, “Traité Théorique et Pratique d’Econom. Polit.,” Paris, 
1859, tom. ii, p. 233. 
+ P. 167. 
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in countries in arrear. Do not seek for them in Spain, nor in Italy! 
You will rather find them in the advanced civilization of Holland 
and of England. It is, however, right to say, that these taxes have 
just emerged in Turkey, and a tax upon rents has been recently 
mentioned at Constantinople.* 

Sumptuary taxes have only a community of epithet with those 
sumptuary laws which, two or three centuries ago, prohibited such 
or such a material to some class or other of citizens, or which, in 
other times, dictated the order given by Philippe le Bel for the rich 
to send to the mint a third, at least, of their gold and silver plate.+ 
In this respect one has been able to represent these taxes in a light 
odious to the liberty of modern manners; but all this is but a vain 
phantom, and there is no parallelism between obsolete prohibitions 
and the actual fact of a treasury which, whilst taxing an enjoyment, 
has an interest in multiplying it. 

We must answer with McCulloch, that “ such duties act, in fact, 
“as a kind of ameliorated sumptuary law, possessing all the aceral 
“effects with hardly any of the unjust results of the regulations 
“which used to bear this name,’’f{ and there is no need, in order to 
absolve them from the reproach of a forced analogy to insist upon 
its being noticed that sumptuary laws themselves were powerless 
against vanity. ‘ That which prohibits magnificence,” observes the 
Marquis d’Argenson,§ “refines the taste for it, and stimulates a 
“desire not to appear less than those who are exempt from the 
“ prohibition.”’ 

A general circumstance, which may dispose some minds after the 
rejection of these exaggerated objections, to receive with favour 
moderate taxes upon articles of luxury, results from the observation 
that the price of objects of luxury generally proceeds to reduce itself 
in comparison with the price of objects of primary necessity. This 
is at least what M. Leber has demonstrated in his Essay upon the 
appreciation of private fortune in the middle ages relatively to the 
variations of monied value and of the commercial power of money.|| 

Upon these different grounds we think that such taxes are 
destined to increase rather than decrease, in the financial future of 
modern nations. 


* See the “ Indépendence Belge” of 16th April, 1860. 

+ Leber, “ Essai sur l’Appréciation de la Fortune Privé au moyen Age,” p. 28. 

{ “Taxation,” p. 19. 

§ “Considerations sur le Gouvernement ancien et present de la France,?? 
Amsterdam, 1765, p. 243. 

|| Second edition, Paris, “ Guillaumin,” 1847, pp. 58, 59. 
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REMARKS on the InREGULARITY of the STATISTICAL PHENOMENA 
Observable in the AusTRALIAN CoLontEs since the Gown Dis- 
COVERY of 1851; and Statement of the Propuction of GoLD im 
AvsTRALIA to the close of 1859. 


From the Revorr on the Statistics of the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES, 
presented to the INTERNATIONAL ConerReEss of July, 1860, by the 
Delegates of those Colonies, viz., for New South Wales, JAMES 
McArtuvur, Epwarp Hamittron, Sir Stuart DonaLpson ;— 
Queensland, W. Marsu, M.P.;—Victoria, W. WrEsTGARTH ;— 
South Australia, E. Srupurns ;—Zasmania, J. A. Youu ;—New 
Zealand, J. HE. Firzg@HRa. 


(From the Ruvort of the cc pp. 61—64.) 


Disturbing Effects, chiefly in Victoria. 


THE prominent event in Australian history is the discovery of the 
Gold Fields. The results have not merely extended to commerce, but 
have raised up grave social questions. With a prodigious ead 
of the sphere of trade, finance, and other material interests, there 
followed the consequences to be apprehended from a general admix- 
ture of alien populations. There is in Victoria a continued inequality 
in the sexes, which is indeed the defect, for a time, of all young and 
remote Colonies depending for increase of population mainly on 
emigration; and amongst 48,385 Chinese in the Colony at the end 
of 1859, there was not one female. The whole circumstances eon- 
nected with this extensive gold mining, have imparted a very per- 
ceptible degree of social and domestic unquiet, as well as of com- 
mercial fluctuation and insecurity ; and Victoria, in proportion as she 
has been more highly favoured, has suffered from these disturbing 
causes in a degree to which the other Colonies have not been exposed. 


Colonies usually Steady in Progress. 


_ The statistical tables present many irregularities since the era 
of gold; and some explanation—the rationale, as it were, of these 
disorderly figures,—is required. A prosperous British Colony, in 
ordinary circumstances, exhibits the result of a steady periodical ; 
and it may be always anticipated with confidence, that the year to 
come will present results beyond those of the year current. The 
population will be sensibly increased, the exports and imports, the 
great colonial test, will present larger figures, and landed property 
(the “real estate’? that every colonist is so ambitious to possess, 
and which his industry is usually so sure to secure for him) will 
assume an enhanced value. 
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Great Rise in Price of Land, and Reaction. 


The foregoing was generally an accurate description of Australia 
up to the era*in question; but with that term, now a retrospect 
of nine years, commences a different and somewhat chequered 
picture. Victoria is here once more our prominent illustration. An 
insatiable demand for landed property sprung up, which soon pro- 
ceeded to an extent that its effect upon prices was quite unpre- 
cedented in older and more settled countries. This mania was 
enhanced by the state of the land laws at the time, which by restrict- 
ing the acquisitions of the soil by the public to the limited surveyed 
portions, and to the opportunities afforded by auction sales, prevented 
an adequate relief to the urgent demands which these new circum- 
stances created. Good business sites, and indeed the lands generally 
of the chief towns and their suburbs, rose to ten times, and even to 
above one hundred times their former price. <A reaction followed 
of course, and this, after six years’ duration, seems scarcely yet to 
heve run out. A sensible depression in colonial life and trade 
ensued, and offers an explanation of those disastrous accounts that 
have of late become proverbial regarding that part of the world 
where the colonists, with marked effect upon their import market, 
are become as frugal as they were formerly extravagant. The strong 
life-tide of a young Colony exhibits its power under such ordeals; a 
vigorous advance in industry and real improvement has been main- 
tained by these Colonies at a pace that was never before even 
equalled. The construction of nearly 300 miles of railway is in 
rapid progress, and some time has now elapsed since the colonial 
group, excepting New Zealand and Queensland, have been in tele- 
graphic communication; and judging from the proceedings of the 
different Governments, the connecting wires will soon be complete, 
not merely with the rest of the Colonies, but even with Europe. 


Wages and Provisions. 


Let us allude to a few features of interest that have arisen. 
Some of the Colonies are now careful, in their rivalry for increase 
of population as well as for general usefulness, to publish regular 
tables of the rates of Wages and the prices of Provisions. Here 
the auriferous wave shows alike a remarkable rise and a remarkable 
subsidence, greater indeed in the sharp reality of the actual occur- 
rences, than in the averaged results exhibited in official tables. For 
the extremes of both illustrations, we refer again to Victoria. 


Rise and Fall of Wages, and Contests with Employers. 


The wages of Skilled labour prior to the gold mining, were about 
6s, or 8s. a-day; they rapidly advanced during two years, and, for.a 
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short time, stonemasons and some others were receiving 40s. a-day. 
After a rapid fall, there has been until lately some degree of steadi- 
ness at about one-third of these singularly high rates. But one 
may infer that there is evidently another level yet to be receded to, 
under the continuous development of the Colony, although the 
classes affected have the usual reluctance to regard their own case in 
its downward aspect. Another circumstance is interesting, as having 
some features in common with events of recent occurrence in this 
country. Four years have elapsed since a movement was made, and 
with very general success, for a reduction of the duration of daily 
labour from ten to eight hours. The year of this movement, 1856, 
was one of partial revival throughout the Colony, owing to an 
unusual yield of gold, and to abundant harvests, under the common 
benefit of an ample rain-fall. As wages had consequently an upward 
tendency, the change was effected mostly without reduction of the 
rates, and not without a public sympathy in the triumph, as the 
climate, for at least the summer half of the year, is confessedly 
severe upon the labourer. But downward tendencies have since 
prevailed. The ordinary and unskilled class of labour has succumbed 
to circumstances ; but the other, by means of trade unions of con- 
siderable strength, has attempted a stand. The point they contended 
for was a rate of 16s. per day, and their policy was, that the super- 
fluous hands which could not find employment at that rate of wages, 
should be withdrawn from competition. The unionists there, as 
elsewhere, have quarrelled with the non-unionists. In New South 
Wales and the other Colonies, the rate of wages has been less 
extravagant as well as less fluctuating. 


Cost of Living: in Town, 

The wages, even at their highest rates, were not unrequired. 
While some articles of the import market were even superabundant, 
other things more dependent on Colonial production, but not less 
necessary, bore enormous prices. Cottages at 400/. a-year were the 
natural result of bricks at 122. per 1,000, instead of the previous 
rate of 20s., while water at 5s.a cask, and firewood at several pounds 
a load, instead of scarcely as many shillings, made havoc on those 
who were dependent on fixed salaries. The luxury of a cab at 61. 
a-day, or 10s. a drive, was proverbially abandoned to the labourer 
and the gold digger. Oats brought a guinea a bushel; cabbages 
assumed a new dignity at 2s. 6d. each, and in a great pastural 
country, fresh butter sold for 5s. a pound. 


In the Interior. 


These were town prices, those of a seaport, with a large external 
trade; what then were the prices of the far interior, now alive with 
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mining population in addition to its previous pastural occupants P 
The interior, indeed, was well nigh inaccessible under this state 
of things. When the price of flour was 25/. a ton at Melbourne, it 
was 2001. at the great gold field of Bendigo, 100 miles inland, 
where in 1852 no less than 50,000 mouths had to find sustenance. 
Long lines of heavily-laden drays were dragged by teams of oxen 
through the winter’s rain and mud, at a charge of 20s. per ton per 
mile. The country hotels left a very unfavourable impression in 
more respects than one upon the traveller’s finances, 40s. a-night for 
a horse gave to the animal even a greater account than his master in 
the morning’s bill of fare. If our countrymen will boast, as they 
sometimes will, that a bottle of English porter is equal to the best 
champagne, they enjoyed in Victoria the pleasure of being charged 
an equal price. 


Difficulties of the Pastural Interest. 


All these difficulties are now comparatively only in the past. 
Bendigo has now a large incorporate town (Sandhurst), with 
churches and schools, banks and hotels, theatres and racecourses, 
and a macadamized road has long bridged the space that separated 
Melbourne, while a substantial railway makes rapid approaches 
between the same points; but the difficulties that followed the gold 
discoveries were serious, and long felt by some of the established 
interests of the country. The pastural settlers, who had already 
overspread all available tracts within the colonial boundary, were 
crossing the Murray and ascending far up the Darling with their 
flocks and herds, when the disorders of the new era suddenly over- 
took them. The pioneers halted or retraced their steps from regions 
that had become practically isolated, from every market the labouring 
classes deserted in large numbers, and the sheep everywhere caught 
infectious diseases, owing to the continual movement of the flocks 
indiscriminately, healthy or otherwise, to meet the urgent wants 
of the large mining population. 


Decrease in Sheep and Wool. 


From other causes, therefore, of a less satisfactory character than 
the increased consumption of animal food, there was a serious 
diminution in the quantity of sheep and in the production of wool, 
and that, too, in the face of a large importation which had commenced 
from New South Wales. 


Improvement :—Navigation of the Murray. 


But now, with past difficulties in great measure overcome, and a 
more promising future in view, we recall an incident in colonial 
enterprise that has had no small share in this promise of the future. 
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The River Murray debouches within the South Australian territory, 
and that Colony, taking possession as it were of the noble stream, 
adopted the first measures for its inland navigation. In 1853 the 
first steamboat made its way to a point 150 miles above Swan Hill, 
in Victoria, and not less than 1,000 miles from the sea mouth. 
Subsequent attempts were still more successful; and a small fleet 
of steamers and lighters now periodically receives from more than 
twenty townships, the wool and other produce of the adjacent parts 
of the three Colonies. 


Judicial :—Oonvicts Prevention Acts. 


Let us have another kind of illustration of irregularities caused 
by the gold discoveries. The Acts passed by the Legislature of 
Victoria (1852, No. 18; 1854, No.3; and 1859, No. 68) and of 
South Australia (1857, No. 28), are measures scarcely defensible in 
the normal circumstances of a civilized people. They have been, 
however, rendered necessary by the proximity of these wealthy 
Colonies to the penal settlements of Tasmania, and subsequently 
of Western Australia. The first Act of the Colony of Victoria, was 
mainly directed against the use of the Crown prerogative of con- 
ditional pardon of transported convicts, of which the Tasmanian 
authorities extensively availed themselves; flooding Victoria, at the 
most critical period of her history, with thousands of offenders, some 
of the worst description. The objections of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to this Act, on the ground of its interference with the Crown 
prerogative, did prevent the enactment of even a more severe law, 
under which no convicted person can legally enter the Colony until 
three years after the expiration of his original sentence. It was 
hoped that the discontinuance of transportation to Tasmania, would 
have permitted the Act (which at first was temporary) to expire 
without notice; but the retention and increase of the convict settle- 
ment in Western Australia, led to its re-enactment in perpetuity ; 
and the excesses committed by conditionally pardoned men from 
these settlements, have compelled the Legislatures of South 
Australia, and recently also the Cape of Good Hope (1860, No. 1) © 
to follow the examples of Victoria. The very great cost of the 
transportation system at West Australia has, however, recently 
raised the question of the policy of its continuance. 


Anti-Chinese Act. 


Exceptional, too, is another and a different act of colonial legis- 
lation. The Chinese have arrived in large numbers in Australia, 
but chiefly in Victoria, since the gold discoveries. If it be true that 
the criminals of highly civilized nations are, by a lamentable anti- 
thesis, the most atrocious of mankind, we may hope that the Chinese 
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are at least not so objectionable as the convicts. Nevertheless, there 
is a marked aversion to them on the part of the colonists. The 
arrival of above 40,000 persons, almost without exception adult 
males, alien in race and religion, in habits and civilization, presented 
a perplexing social question, whose agitation has resulted in certain 
special and restrictive regulations having the object of at least 
diminishing this influx. The course adopted by Victoria, was 
followed, at the request of that Colony, by South Australia. In 
New South Wales, on the other hand, the same restrictions passed 
by the Assembly, were rejected by the Second Chamber. 


Imports and Exports. 


Our remaining illustrations of irregularities since the Gold era, 
will be confined to commercial and financial subjects; and the accu- 
tacy with which the results are given, will render them the more 
appreciable. New South Wales and Victoria, the gold producing 
Colonies, are the most-directly affected, and the others are stimulated 
by the increased wants of their auriferous neighbours. In New 
South Wales the commerce is speedily doubled. In Victoria it is 
much more affected. In 1851 the Imports of that Colony had reached 
the value of 1,056,000/. (average population 85,000); in 1854 there 
was uno less than 17,659,000/. (population 250,000). But the next 
year they have fallen by a third of this sum, and they have never yet 
quite recovered that large amount, even although the population has 
since doubled. The value of Exports, also, from 1,424,000. in 1851, 
attains to 11,062,000/. in 1853. Subsequent years show irregular 
figures both in exports and imports, coincidentally with the prominent 
fact of a gradual diminution in the yield of gold since 1856, attri- 
butable partly to a want of rain, and partly to the exhaustion of the 
surface diggings. Like the varied fertility of the cultivable soils of a 
country, there appears to be a graduated richness in the Australian 
drifts. The miners seem, by fortunate accident, to have first occupied 
the richer portion of the vast tract of country known to be auriferous. 


Ratios of Conswmption per Head. 


The yearly ratio of consumption of some chief requisites per 
head of population, exhibits remarkable changes. For Victoria, the 
average of two years, 1857-8, shows of sugar about 64 1bs., and 
of tea 73 1bs. For New South Wales, 1858, sugar is 52lbs., and 
tea 4lbs. During the years 1852-4, the consumption of these 
articles was very much larger; in Victoria, that of sugar having 
been about double, and of tea about one-third more than in later 
years. In the United Kingdom the ratio has been gradually 
advancing during the last fifteen or twenty years—in sugar, from 
about 20lbs., to its present ratio, 1859, 341bs., and in tea to 23 lbs. 
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per head. The colonial quantities of sugar include some portion, 
unascertained, used for brewing and distilling purposes. It is 
characteristic of colonial changes, that the consumption of sugar in 
Victoria, after assuming a very great increase with the tide of events 
succeeding the gold, has latterly subsided into a ratio rather smaller 
than before that discovery. 


Public Revenue. 


The public revenue of Victoria had attained in 1850 to 259,4337. 
(population 70,000) ; for 1853 it rises to 3,202,139/., and after some 
decrease, it is once more about the same amount. The principal 
fluctuations occur chiefly in the land revenue, and in that derived 
from gold. The proportion from customs duties (more than one- 
half) is steady, and increasing, with little exception, both in this 
Colony and in the others. 


Rating Value of Melbourne. 


Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, although well nigh deserted 
in the first instance at the outbreak of the gold fever, and present- 
ing, for a short interval of panic, the singular spectacle of an actual 
depreciation of its property in consequence of the gold fields, soon 
became the great theatre of all extremes, commercial and social. For 
1852 the assessed annual value of the city, is the modest sum 
of 174,7231.; for 1854 it is 1,553,9657. Two more years of eventful 
life, and it is less than one-half of that maximum amount, although 
extended and improved. The town of Adelaide, in South Australia, 
exhibited similar remarkable fluctuations. 


Bank Note Issues. 


Not less remarkable are some of the statistics of Banking. 
Passing the fact of more than three millions of specie, independently 
of bullion, having been held at one time by the banks of the 
Colony of Victoria, the fluctuations of the Note circulation are 
remarkable. As is the case in this country, the notes are payable 
in specie to bearer on demand, and are in sums of 1/, and upwards. 
In 1851 the Circulation is no more than 102,415/., giving but 122. 
per head of population; in 1854 it is 2,386,759/., giving no less than 
91. per head; but now, after various fluctuations, it has receded to 
rather less than two millions, although there is double the popula- 
tion. This still gives 33/7. per head, while in New South Wales, 
after some similar course of fluctuation, although less marked, it is 
for 1858 222. per head. In England, the absence of notes of lower 
denomination than 5/., prevents a comparison; but in Scotland, 
where there is the 17. issue as in these Colonies, and where there is 
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quite a remarkable substitution of them for gold specie, the circu- 
lation in 1859 is only 131. per head. | 

These various examples show a maximum suddenly reached, 
followed by lower figures indicating very considerable reaction. 
Such comparative statistical results, if exhibited with reference to 
any old and populous country, would convey to a mind accustomed 
to estimate them, a very grave sense of national unsettlement, and 
of wide-spread social and domestic suffering. Nor must we think 
that the livelier spirits and stouter shoulders of a young Colony 
have been free from a very severe ordeal. 

All the Colonies have been more or less severely affected by such 
fluctuations. They exhibit withal, however, substantial advance- 
ment. The populations have been steadily increasing. They 
amount, collectively, by the latest official particulars, to the end 
of the year 1858, to above eleven hundred thousand colonists, 
independently of the aboriginal populations; and the industry 
of these distant and scattered settlements, is best attested by the 
fact of an united annual public revenue of five and a-half million 
sterling, and an import and an export commerce of forty-five 
million, annually conveyed and re-conveyed in three million tons 
of shipping. 


NotEe upon the Goup Propvuctrion of Australia up to the end 
of the Year 1859. 


A very large portion of Australia Proper and of Tasmania and 
New Zealand, is auriferous. 


New South Wales. 


The true quantity of Gold exported from this Colony is assumed 
to be the quantity sent down from the mines by the public escort, 
together with an estimate for what may have reached the port 
of shipment in other ways. The officially recorded export is inac- 
curate, owing to the indiscriminate addition, for several years, 
of large receipts of gold from Victoria to that which was produced 
in New South Wales. The escorts and posts conveyed in all, from 
1851 to 1859 inclusive, 1,600,588 ounces, exclusive of 80,296 ounces 
conveyed from the Ovens Gold Fields in Victoria, and therefore 
included in the estimate of that Colony. These quantities appear 
thus for each year :— 
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Widely varying estimates are made as to the additional quantity 
brought down by other means. An official estimate arrived at for 
1858, represents that an amount of 34,416 ounces must have been 
so received for that year over and above the quantity received by 
the escorts. The proportion, in preceding years, and particularly in 
the first years, is known to have been considerably larger. An 
average of 20 per cent. upon the whole will satisfy the question. 
This will add 320,118 ounces, making a total of 1,920,706 ounces 
(59,716 kilogrammes). The value may be taken at the rate assumed 
by the local mint, namely, 77s. per ounce, which will give the sum 
of 7;394,7181. in the value, approximating to accuracy of the total 
amount raised in New South Wales from the first discovery in 1851 
to the end of the year 1859. 


Victoria. 


Until the present year, 1860, the official return of the export 
of gold from this Colony only included the quantities shipped at the 
different ports. That this was short of the actual quantity is 
evident from the large proportion of gold that appeared among the 
exports of adjacent Colonies, which could only have reached these 
Colonies from Victoria. Thus, for example, Tasmania, which had no 
gold fields of its own, exported in 1851-2, 153,056 ounces, while the 
official entry at Victoria for that Colony in the same period, was 
only 1,965 ounces. And again, this official return took no cognizance 
of 443,516 ounces conveyed overland to New South Wales and 
South Australia. The valuation also for several years, was only at 
70s. and 75s. instead of 80s.,a rate that is due to the remarkable 
purity of the Victoria gold. Notwithstanding these defects existing 
in the official returns, the Victoria produce to the end of 1859, 
appears as 20,070,169 ounces, of the value of 78,100,5287. 

The Registrar-General of Victoria, in his very copious statistical 
work for 1860, of which, although it is not yet published, he has 
forwarded for the benefit of this Congress the proof sheets relating 
to this subject, has rémedied these defects so far as they were reliable 
data to proceed updi. He states, in alluding to still larger estimates 
made by the gold brokers, that his own is probably under the truth. 
His corrected return shows the Total Value of the Gold to be 
87,045,2761., which may be assumed as the ¢rue official estimate, and 
it also gives the following as the successive yearly proportions :— 
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This subject has been investigated with considerable care both 


by the gold-bagere and the Melbourne Chamber of Commerce; and 
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the estimate of Mr. Khull, a gold broker alluded to by the Registrar- 
General, may be taken as the most reliable that the case will admit 
of. His estimate is founded on the well-known fact that large 
quantities of gold were shipped unrecorded to England, the East 
Indies, and other places, and particularly to the former, prior to the 
gold export duty of 1855. There was not in these cases, as with 
the neighbouring Colonies, the means of tracing the amount by a. 
re-export return. This estimate requires a further addition of 
1,691,234 ounces, of the value of 6,764,936/., and brings up the 
value of the Total Yield of Victoria to 93,810,2122. 


South Australia. 


To a small extent gold mining has been a regular vocation for 
the last eight years, 1852-9, employing from 200 to 300 persons. 
The yearly produce may be averaged at 5,000 ounces, giving, at 
80s. per ounce, 160,000/. 


Tasmania. 


Gold, the produce of the Colony, is not distinguished in the 
official records until 1857, when it appears for that year as 300 
ounces, while for 1858 it is 2513 ounces. In earlier years it aver- 
aged rather less. The large export, therefore, for the first four years, 
1851-4, of 229,501 ounces, is almost entirely Victoria gold. There 
is now the promise of a larger production in this Colony, but as 
yet we can allow only 250 ounces for each of the eight years, 
1852-9, giving, at 80s. per ounce, 8,0002. 


New Zealand. 


The production of gold, excepting a trifling quantity from the 
neighbourhood of Auckland, does not begin until 1857. In that 
year, the quantity exported is 10,339 ounces, and for 1858, 13,430. 
The latest return before us, gives a total of 29,361 ounces to the 
end of September, 1859. Allowing for another quarter, and for 
some little unrecorded export, the total may be 85,000 ounces, which 
at 80s. per ounce, gives 140,000/. 


Lecapitulation. 
Value of total quantity raised up to the end of 1859 :— 
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Report on the Enucation in ENGLAND and WatzEs in 1858-60, 
as ascertained by the EnucaTIoN CoMMIssIon of 1858. 


[We avail ourselves of the following article in the “Times,” of 
28th March, 1861, as a convenient means of securing for the Journal 
an early outline of the recent important report issued by the 
Education Commission appointed in June, 1858.—Eb. 8. J.] 


“Ten years ago a Statistical inquiry into the state of Popular 
Education in England and Wales was engrafted upon the general 
census, and a similar inquiry was proposed as part of the forthcoming 
census of 1861. The Government did not consider that it was neces- 
sary, or at least justifiable, inasmuch as some expense had already 
been incurred in a Statistical investigation pursued by the Royal 
Commission on Education appointed in June, 1858. The Report of 
the Commission, which has just been presented to Parliament, em- 
bodies the results of this investigation, and they are by no means 
unimportant. 

“The first noteworthy fact is this—that the provision made for 
popular education in this country, and the extent to which the people 
take advantage of it, cannot be considered unsatisfactory when com- 
pared with other countries. Jn 1858 the proportion of week-day 
scholars to the estimated population of England and Wales was 
1 to 77. Now, in France the proportion is only 1 to 9:0; in 
Holland, 1 to 8:11; and in Prussia, 1 to 6°27, Our voluntary system, 
therefore, has achieved results which fall very little short of those of 
the Prussian compulsory system—a fact which indicates the direction 
in which State interference with education is not required in this 
country. Of the 2,535,462 scholars in week-day schools in 1858 as 
many as 1,675,158 were in public schools; 860,304 were in private 
adventure ‘schools, or schools kept for the profit of private persons. 
Of the 1,675,158 scholars in public schools 1,549,312 were in week- 
day schools, supported by the various religious bodies ; 43,098 were 
in Ragged, Philanthropic, Birkbeck, and factory schools; 47,748 in 
workhouse, reformatory, naval, and military schools; and about 
35,000 in collegiate and the richer endowed schools. The religious 
bodies are therefore the chief supporters of education. 

“ The number of scholars in Sunday Schools in 1858 was 2,411,554, — 
and in evening schools 80,966. Evening schools, although rapidly 
increasing in number, are as yet far too few, This fact is to be 
regretted when it is remembered that such schools are absolutely 
necessary to carry on the education of children who quit the week- 
day schools at an early age to meet the demands of what is com- 
monly termed the “ labour market.”’ In fact, in a busy manufacturing 
and commercial country like England it is hardly possible to overrate 
the importance of infants’ schools, which take up children early in 
life; and of evening schools, which carry on the education of the 
Bea after their attendance at the week-day schools has come to an 
end. 
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* As far as the quantity of education is concerned we have little to 
complain of. ‘The number of scholars under week-day instruction in 
schools is satisfactory. Their attendance, however, is exceedingly 
irregular. In the first place, the Statistical Report which the Com- 
missioners have issued proves that of the total number at any one 
time on the registers of week-day schools the centesimal proportion 
attending daily is only 76:1. In private week-day schools this pro- 
portion is 84°8; in evening schools only 67°6, and in Sunday-schools 
74-2. The annual amount of attendance in elementary public week- 
day schools is quite as unsatisfactory. The percentage of scholars on 
the registers who attended less than 50 days in the year was 17:4; 
who attended 50 and less than 100 days, 18°9; who attended 100 and 
less than 150 days, 20°9; who attended 150 to 200 days inclusive, 
24°4; and above 200 days, 18°4. It follows, therefore, that the per- 
centage of scholars in public as distinguished from private adventure 
week-day schools, who attended less than 100 days in the year, was 
36°3. These percentages of attendance partly explain the fact that 
the great bulk of the scholars pass out of the elementary schools 
without an intelligent knowledge of their own language,—in short, 
without the power of reading intelligently; and when it is remem- 
bered that during the last few years the teaching in schools for the 
poor has gradually become more ambitious in character, and that the 
plain subjects,—reading, writing, and arithmetic,—have been too 
much undervalued and neglected, it can scarcely be a matter of sur- 
prise that education has not proved quite so potent an influence as 
its supporters at first expected might be the case. 

“If we regard the numerical progress of Week-Day education we 
have no reason to complain of what has becn effected. The schools 
have dore more than simply keep pace with the increase of population. 
Tiord Brougham’s returns of 1818 showed that at that time the 
proportion of week-day scholars to the population was 1 to 17:25. 
Next came Lord Kerry’s returns in 1833 (imperfect, no doubt, but 
still approximately correct), which showed a proportion of one week- 
day scholar to 11:27 of the population. The returns of the census of 
1851 gave a proportion of 1 to 8°36 of the population, and now those 
obtained by the Education Commission give a proportion: of one 
scholar to every 7°7 of the estimated population of 1858. These 
proportions are indicative of steady progress in respect of popular 
education. They show that the quantity of education increases. 

“The Statistical Report of the Commission contains a table, in 
which are arranged side by side the percentages of scholars in the 
week-day schools and in the Sunday schools connected with the 
different Religious Denominations. This table brings out statisti- 
cally the fact that all the religious denominations, except the Church 
of England and the Roman Catholics, show greater interest and 
activity in the establishment of Sunday schools than in the establish- 
ment of week-day schools. It would seem that in their opinion the 
Sunday school is more potent than the week-day school in attaching 
the young to their respective congregations. For example, the 
Church of England, which has 76:2 per cent. of the week-day scholars 
educated by the religious bodies, has only 45°8 of the Sunday. 
scholars; the Roman Catholics, who have 5°52 per cent. of the week- 
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day scholars, have only 1°5 of the Sunday scholars. With these 
figures we may contrast the following:—The Wesleyan body (old 
connexion) has only 3°91 of the week-day scholars (being the fourth 
in numerical order with respect to week-day schools), but it has 
19'O per cent. of the Sunday scholars. Again the Congregational 
body (i. e., the body of Independents) has only 2°1 per cent. of the 
week-day scholars, but 11°2 of the Sunday scholars. Again the 
Baptists have only ‘7 of the week-day scholars but they have 67 
of the Sunday scholars. The Primitive Methodists have ‘09 only of 
the week-day scholars taught by the different religious bodies, but 
they have 5:7 per cent. of the Sunday scholars. The Methodist New 
Connexion body has only ‘1 of the week-day scholars, but 2°2 per 
cent. of the Sunday scholars. The United Methodist Free Churches 
have only ‘08 of the week-day scholars, but as many as 2°6 per cent. 
of the Sunday scholars. There is a very considerable increase in the 
number of scholars on the registers of the Sunday schools belonging 
to the Primitive Methodists. When Mr. Horace Mann tabulated 
the returns from their schools he found the number of scholars to be 
98,294. The more recent returns made to the Education Commission 
show that in the Primitive Methodists’ Sunday schools there are 
136,929 scholars. With respect to the Unitarian Sunday schools 
there seems to be a trifling decrease in the number of scholars as 
shown by the returns made from each school direct to the office of 
the Commission. In 1851 the Unitarian week-day schools contained 
4,306 scholars; the returns tabulated by Mr. John Flint, registrar 
of the Commission, show a total of 4,088 scholars. In 1851 the 
Unitarian Sunday schools contained 15,279 scholars; the last 
returns give a total of 13,142 scholars. 

“A few facts respecting the private adventure week-day schools 
in England and Wales are deserving of attention. It might have 
been supposed that the impetus given to education in the public 
schools belonging to the religious bodies would have been the means 
of reducing the number of scholars in private adventure schools; and 
there can be no doubt, after an inspection of a table in the last 
section of chap. u of Mr. Flint’s Statistical Report, arranged to show 
the progress of education in agricultural, metropolitan, manufac- 
turing, mining, and maritime districts in different parts of England 
and Wales, that in certain places the public schools have driven the 
private-adventure schools out of the market. In other parts, 
however, the private-adventure schools have not only held their 
ground, but the proportion of scholars in them has actually increased 
since 1851. On the whole, however, the proportion of scholars in 
private schools to the total number of week-day scholars remains 
much the same as it was in 1818, 1838, and 1851. It would seem 
that among our mechanics, small shopkeepers, and artisans, there is 
a strong feeling of independence and allowable pride which indisposes 
them to seek in public schools an education for their children which 
is, to a great extent, eleemosynary. In ten specimen districts in 
various parts of England and Wales, comprising an eighth of the 
total population of the country, the percentage of scholars in private- 
adventure week-day schools, as compared with the total number in 
week-day schools, both public and private, was 35:1 in 1851, and 
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33°9 in 1858. Great care was taken by the Education Commission 
to obtain a complete return of every private as well as public school 
in the ten districts. The Assistant-Commissioners, either personally 
or by means of their clerks, assisted in many cases in filling up the 
forms. Every school was visited, and in town districts every street 
was traversed again and again. While this minute inquiry in the 
specimen districts was being carried on, a general Statistical inquiry 
was made through the medium of the societies connected with educa- 
tion through the religious bodies, and through the departments of 
the State. The special inquiry checked and completed the general 
inquiry. 

ve ae of the fees paid in Private schools charging less than 
11. per quarter were obtained, and from these it appeared that in'20°76 
per cent. of such schools, containing 17°69 of the scholars, the 
highest weekly fee was 2¢. In 22°54 per cent. of the schools, con- 
taining 21°42 per cent. of the scholars, the highest weekly fee was 
3d. In 13:06 of the schools, containing 14°55 of the scholars, the 
highest fee was 6d. per week. The commonest fee in private schools 
which charge less than 1¢. per quarter is 8d. As many as 20-4 per 
cent. of the Teachers receive an annual income from their schools of 
only 12/., only 13 per cent. receive an annual income of 254, The 
tables prove that a large proportion of such teachers must either add 
to their incomes in other ways or that they are in a state little short 
of starvation. Widows, cripples, broken-down tradesmen, the 
infirm, and the consumptive, start small schools which appear this 
week and the next week are struck, like Arabs’ tents, and disappear, 
to be immediately succeeded by others. In the metropolitan districts, 
especially, this change is constantly going on. 

“ With respect to the Zeachers in public week-day schools, it 
appears that 665 have been teachers more than three years, and 
33'°5 less than three years; also that 40°5 have been trained in 
Normal Colleges, while 59°5 have not been trained. 

“ The most elaborate tables in the Report are those which relate 
to the income and expenditure of public week-day schools. The 
schools are classified, accoring to their character, as Church schools 
inspected and uninspected, British schools inspected and uninspected, 
Denominational schools inspected and uninspected, &c. The tables 
show what proportion of every 1. of income, also what proportion 
of income per scholar in average daily attendance, is derived from 
the Government grant, from school fees, from subscriptions, from 
endowments, and from other sources. In Church schools inspected 
by the Government it appears that, exclusive of the Committee of 
Council’s grants on account of pupil-teachers, the proportions of 
every 1d. of income derived from various sources are as follows :— 
4s. 63d. from Government grant, 5s. 10}d. from school fees paid by 
the scholars, 5s. 3d. from subscriptions, 1s. 93d. from endowments, 
and 2s. 53d. from other sources. In British inspected schools the 
proportion derived from school fees is 8s. 1ld., and in British unin- 
spected it is 9s. 11d. In the inspected schools belonging to the 
Dissenters the proportion derived from fees is 9s. 384d., while in the 
same class of schools which are not inspected the proportion’ from 
fees is 12s. 13d. 
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“ The Statistical Report consists of something less than 130 
pages octavo, and forms Part VI. of the Commissioners’ Report on 
the State of Popular Education in England and Wales. In addition 
to the general Statistics relating to the number of schools and scholars 
in the country there are tables containing proportions and averages 
relating to almost every branch of the wide subject of popular educa- 
tion. The inquiry which the Education Commission set on foot in 
the ten specimen districts was much more favourable to the obtaining 
of minute Statistics than a general inquiry like the census would 
have been. The Commissioners obtained their broad facts or general 
enumeration through the medium of societies and State departments 
and the religious bodies, but for their more mimute or detailed 
proportions and averages they depended upon the returns made to 
them in the specimen districts. The report mentions a fact which 
proves the accuracy of the two branches of the Statistical Inquiry, 
which is, that while the returns obtained by the general inquiry show 
a proportion of 1 scholar in week-day schools in England and Wales 
to 77 of the estimated population of the whole country, those 
obtained in the specimen districts by the special inquiry show a 
proportion of 1 week-day scholar to 7°83 of the estimated population 
of those districts. 

“ It remains to add that the Statistical Report which the Com- 
missioners have caused to be prepared is written on the principle of 
blending explanations and tables. It is usual for Statistical tables to 
follow the letter-press and to stand alone. In the report under 
notice the tables are connected by a slender thread of letter-press, 
which is intended to carry the attention of the reader forward, and 
to serve as arunning commentary on the tables which it connects. 
The Report, moreover, is divided into chapters and sections.”’ 
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Some OBSERVATIONS on the Fatuacy of the WARBURTON ARGUMENT 
in favour of an INDIscRIMINATING INCOME Tax. 


Py Wiir1am Lucas Sargeant, author of “ Social Innovators and 
“ their Schemes,” “ Science of Social Opulence,” Se. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16th April, 1861.] 


I, 


Ir is impossible to invent a tax of any considerable amount, which 
shall prove generally acceptable to those who pay it. The Income 
Tax is certainly far from satisfying this condition: and it owes much 
of its unpopularity to the conviction of a large class that it is 
unequally levied. It seems a crying unfairness that the trader, the 
professional man, and the holder of a short annuity, should each 
of them pay the same as the landholder and the fundholder, whose 
incomes are permanent. The late Mr. Warburton, in evidence given 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, attempted to meet 
this objection ; and we are told that in doing this, he only reiterated 
what had been said sixty years before by Mr. Pitt. Mr. Warburton 
said—“ it is true that this unfairness exists, when an income tax is 
“ levied only for a year, or for a short term of years; but the remedy 
“is easy, for make the tax perpetual and the inequality ceases. Then 
“ the physician, whose income may continue twenty years, will pay 
“ during twenty years; the merchant whose income may continue 
“ thirty years, will pay during thirty years; the short annuitant, 
“ whose income will cease at the end of five years, will pay during 
“¢ five years; whereas the landlord, or the holder of Consols, will pay, 
“either by himself or by his successors, for an indefinitely long 
* period.” 

This argument made converts of many persons, and at least 
furnished a plausible justification for those who were resolved to 
continue the tax. Practically indeed, the argument had little value ; 
for the alleged equality could have place only on the supposition that 
the pressure of the tax on the landholder and the fundholder was 
permanently the same as the temporary pressure on the trader and 
on the short annuitant. But we have seen the rate 5d. in one year 
and ls. 3d. in another; nor will any statesman venture to say that a 
uniform rate, like that of the land tax, is likely to be established. 

I have no wish, however, to take advantage of this objection: 
I maintain that even if the rate were uniform from year to year, that 
even if we foresaw that for a hundred years to come ls. in the 
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pound were certain to be levied, Mr. Warburton’s argument would 
still be quite fallacious. 


a, 


But I may be asked, in what character I enter on this discussion, 
whether as a friend or as an enemy of this tax. I reply that my 
opinion of it is that very common one, which is none the less true 
for being common, that the mcome tax is very useful as an occa- 
sional subsidy, to stop a temporary gap, but obnoxious and dangerous 
as a permanent means of carrying on Government. 

It has been remarked, and I think truly, that dividing politicians 
into two classes ; of those who are in favour of a liberal government 
expenditure, and of those who are bent on cutting down the expen- 
diture ; the supporters of a liberal expenditure dread the income tax 
because its unpopularity renders its continuance precarious ; whereas 
the economists delight in it, as continually hoping that the people 
may, at any time, compel the Government to repeal the tax, and 
consequently to contract their expenditure. As I happen to belong 
to the former class, J condemn the income tax because I anticipate 
that its unequal pressure, its inquisitorial character, and its annual 
direct and heavy appeal to the pocket, will at last wear out the 
patience of the payers, and compelling the Ministry to repeal it, will 
force an injurious parsimony on the administration of the country. . 

At present I am not stating anything on which I here desire to 
raise a discussion, I am only making a declaration of my financial 
faith. But I may be allowed, perhaps, to point outa clear distine- 
tion between two kinds of government expenditure—I mean the 
occasional and the permanent expenditure. It is alleged by the 
economists, that money spent by Government is profusely spent, and 
gets far less services in return than the same sum laid out by a 
private person. I acknowledge that this is true of occasional expen- 
diture. I confess that if a gallery of pictures is to be removed, a 
picture dealer will get it done for himself at far less cost than if the 
same service be rendered to the nation; so a war, and especially the 
first. years of a war, will be conducted extravagantly ; “but I cannot | 
say that the same is true of the regular every-day functions of 
Government, The high Officers of State receive very moderate 
emoluments ; the judges, considering the amount of work they per- 
form, are only fairly paid; officers of the army get scarcely more 
than 5 per cent. on the prices of their commissions; the common 
soldier at thirteen pence a-day receives the wages of the lowest 
labourer, Then take the Poor Law. The relief it administers is, in 
my opinion, far more efficacious than the capricious dole of private 
charity, notwithstanding the large proportion of the rates expended 
on buildings and salaries. 
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But this is not all; we ought to look also at the incidence of the 
tax, or of the voluntary substitute for it. Where any function is 
performed by Government, thé expense of it falls on the general 
fund of taxation, which is levied pretty equally on the people at 
large; when any public good is effected by individuals or by volun- 
tary associations, the money to carry it out is generally furnished by 
a few persons; and everyone knows that a majority of the world, 
and even of the richest part of the world, absolutely refuses to 
render any considerable assistance. Government poor rates are paid 
by the mean-spirited as well as by the liberal; government education 
is paid for by the shabby rich as well as by the munificent; but 
hospitals, ragged schools, missions, and the thousand associations 
of the day, receive little aid from a vast number of persons in 
affluence. 

it is hardly necessary, I suppose, to guard myself from the 
imputation of being indifferent to waste and profusion. Indeed, 
the desire I feel that Government should render liberal assistance to 
education and other means of social progress, furnishes an additional 
reason for ardently wishing to see economy practised in every depart- 
ment of the State. If a million could be saved annually in the 
dockyards, there would be a million at hand for further helps to 
society. 

These are the reasons why I am favourable to a liberal expen- 
diture on the part of Government; and because I am favourable to 
such an expenditure, I am desirous that taxes should be raised in a 
way not unnecessarily disagreeable to those who pay them. But all 
direct taxes are offensive, and of direct taxes the income tax is the 
most offensive. 


ITT. 


I have said this much on the income tax generally; I now come 
to the question I especially propose to deal with. 

I should not have troubled the Statistical Society with this paper, 
had I not found Mr. Warburton’s opinion recently reiterated in a 
periodical of high reputation. I had supposed that the fallaciousness 
of the argument had been understood; and that even those who 
could not say why it was unsound, felt that it was unsound. The 
recent article to which I have alluded, undeceived me. 

Dr. Farr, several years ago, furnished this Society with a refu- 
tation of Mr. Warburton’s opinion; but the paper in which the 
refutation occurred, was an exposition of an elaborate scheme of 
taxation, and touched but casually and slightly on the point in 
question; besides, it was unfit to be detached from the rest of the 
article, which was written in a scientific form. My remarks will 
have a more simple character. 
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Mr. Warburton’s statement then is virtually this. One man has 
an annuity for a few years, another for ever. Let the tax be made 
permanent and uniform, then the short annuitant pays so long as 
his income lasts, the permanent annuitant also pays so long as his 
income lasts; thus the apparent injustice ceases. This is all that is 
required—a permanent and uniform tax; with that there cannot be 
any inequality. 

Let us take a case to illustrate the argument. Let us say that 
I have an annuity of 2,000/. for ten years; if I am moderately 
prudent, I shall not now spend at the rate of 2,000/. a-year, since 
if I do so, and continue during the currency of the annuity to do 
so, I shall, at the end of the ten years, be a beggar. My course is a 
plain one; I must save a large part of my 2,000/ a-year, viz., 80 
much of it that my savings, with the accumulations upon them, shall 
at the end of the ten years, be enough to furnish the same income 
that I have allowed myself to spend. By this means, I shall secure 
a continuance of my ordinary means of living, and shall, at the end 
of the ten years, be in the situation of a permanent annuitant. 
Reckoning interest for the sake of simplicity at 5 per cent., I may 
guess, after that rough fashion, in which most men conduct even 
important affairs, that I must limit my expenditure to barely 800/. 
a-year, and must save the remaining 1,200/. a-year. This 1,200. 
a-year, together with compound interest at 5 per cent., will hardly in 
the course of ten years, amount to 16,000/., the principal necessary 
to yield me, at 5 per cent., 800/. a-year. But I will say for the 
present that I may spend from the first 8007. a-year, and that then 
my savings will be sufficient to secure me 800/. a-year permanently. 
On this assumption, my 2,000/. a-year for ten years, is just the same 
thing to me as a permanent annuity of 8002. Practically this is an 
exaggerated estimate of my annuity. 

But at the same time that I have become possessed of this 
annuity, with at the most 800/. a-year, you have become possessed 
of property that yields, and will continue to yield, 8001, a-year. It 
seems indisputable that you are at least in as good a condition as I 
am. You have permanently 800/. a-year to spend, I have per- | 
manently, barely 800/. a-year to spend. Supposing my permanent 
income to be as great as yours, the difference between us is one 
of form only. y 

It needs no argument to prove that we ought to pay the same 
income tax, since our incomes are virtually the same though formally 
different. 

It would be sufficient here to cite the well-known maxim of 
Adam Smith, which has been quoted a hundred times before, that 
“ the subject of every State ought to contribute towards the support 
‘of the Government, as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
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“respective abilities; that is,in proportion to the revenue which 
“ they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State. The 
“expense of Government to the individuals of a great nation, is 
“like the expense of management to the joint tenants of a great 
“estate, who are all obliged to contribute in proportion to their 
“ respective interests in the estate.” 

I say I might safely shelter myself under this generally received 
dictum of a great writer. But in doing this, I should be availing 
myself of a maxim with which I do not agree. If the maxim be 
true, it follows that Sir Robert Peel was wrong when he exempted 
incomes under 150/. a-year, and that Mr. Gladstone was wrong when 
he exempted incomes under 100/. a-year; whereas, as I believe, 
Sir Robert Peel was perfectly right in his liberal exemption, and 
Mr. Gladstone was wrong, only in lowering the claim for exemption 
to incomes of 100/., and was not wrong in continuing the modified 
exemption. 

IV. 

In the first part of the dictum which affirms that people should 
pay according to their respective abilities, I entirely concur; from 
the second part, which affirms that this ability is to be measured by 
the respective revenues, I as much dissent. If two persons have 
each of them 500/. a-year, they certainly ought to be called on to 
pay the same tax, since it is impossible for the Government to 
weigh the circumstances of every individual, and to diminish the 
charge on one because he has great claims upon him, or was brought 
up in affluence: while another has his tax heightened because he 
has risen in life and is wealthy, with ten times his original income. 
No free Government can descend to such details. 

But comparing class with class, as should be done, I cannot see 
that the ability to pay taxes is In proportion to the income. There 
is a certain sum which is necessary to mere existence; among the 
educated classes, there is a certain sum which is necessary to save 
the owner from falling into a lower grade of society. We may say 
that 307. to 40/. a-year is necessary to maintain a labourer with a 
family, and that 100/, a-year is almost as necessary to save a lady 
from losing her rank. Many clergymen, we know, do contrive to 
bring up a family and occupy the rank of gentlemen on 200/. a-year. 
But compare these necessary incomes with the larger incomes of 
1,0001., 2,0002, or 10,0007. a-year. If you take 1/. from the labourer, 
81. from the lady, or 5/. from the curate, you take what is their very 
life; if you take from the owner of 1,000/. a-year 25/., or from the 
owner of 2,000/. a-year 50/., you remove merely the means of enjoy- 
ing certain superfluities with which he can dispense. I do not 
believe, therefore, that; men’s ability to contribute is in proportion 
to their respective incomes. 
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This qualification of Adam Smith’s maxim, however, does not 
seem to affect the case [ have supposed; for I have assumed, not 
merely that you and I ought to pay in proportion to our respective 
incomes, but further, that we ought both to pay about the same tax, 
because we enjoy the same income. 

But Mr. Warburton steps in at this point and says:—“ Very 
“ well; I quite agree with you; you ought to pay the same income 
“tax: more than this, I point out to you how to accomplish this 
“ equality of payment—make the tax permanent and uniform, then 
“ you will pay only for ten years, while your friend, and his heirs, 
' will pay for an indefinite period.” 

To me the fallacy of this argument is apparent, and I think 
I can clearly expose it. At the end of the first year you have 
received 800/., you have paid your income tax, say 30/., and have 
spent the remainder; I have received 2,000/., I have paid 751. for 
income tax, and in order that I may save the necessary 1,2002., 
I have limited myself to spending 7257. You have spent 7701., 
I only 725/., so that even in this first stage you are better off by 
451. than I am; this, however, is a trifle, which I will pass over for 
the present. What I want to know is, what is to become of this 
1,200/. that I save? Of course I do not bury it in the ground; I 
invest it. Invest it! m what? In land, mortgage, shares, anything 
by which, as I assume, I get 5 per cent. 

Let me come to the end of the second year. Again you have 
received 800/., have paid 30/. for income tax, and have spent 7701; 
I again have received 2,000/., have paid 757. income tax, and have 
spent 725/.—45/. less than you have. But of this repeated dis- 
advantage I make no complaint. Another complaint, however, I 
have to make; it is about my savings of the first year. My 1,2001. 
invested at 5 per cent., yields me 60/., and on this additional sum a 
further claim of income tax is made; a small sum no doubt, but an 
annoying aggravation, since the ad must be paid out of my 7251., 
or else my aggregate savings will not be enough to replace my 
principal at the end of the ten years. 

If we pass on to the third year, there is an augmentation of my - 
grievance, since I have to pay not only the original 75/., but tax on 
the investments of two years, amounting to nearly 5/. And in each 
successive year this oppression grows, until in ten years it becomes 
considerable. 

But the greatest hardship of all remains behind. Mr. Warburton 
had promised me that at the end of ten years I should be tax free; 
whereas you would go on still paying: let us see what would be our 
respective situations at that date. 

The income tax is levied as before, at 9d. in the pound. You 
continue to pay 30/. a.year, but how am I placed? I have saved 
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each year 1,200/., a sum which I have assumed to amount, with 
compound interest, to something like 16,0001. This sum of 16,0001. 
I have invested at 5 per cent., and I obtain from it an income 
of 800/., the same income that you enjoy. But is Mr. Warburton’s 
promise kept? Am I income tax free? Not at all; the tax is 
levied on my 8007. a-year just as much as upon yours; whether I 
have invested in land, or shares, or funds, I must pay my tax just 
as much as you must. No doubt my annual grievance is come to 
an end; I no longer pay tax on 2,000. a-year; I now pay only as 
you do, on 800/. a-year, my real income. But the promise was, 
that at this period I should pay nothing: and I was asked to submit 
to an apparent injustice during ten years, on the ground that at 
the end of the time I should be tax free. This promise is entirely 
falsified. 

How shall we account for this rashness of assertion on Mr. War- 
burton’s part? I reply, that Mr. Warburton only saw half the 
truth. He was right in saying that at the end of the ten years the 
tax on the 2,000/. ceased, because the income of 2,000/. itself ceased. 
He did not pursue the matter any further: he did not sit down, 
pen in hand, to reduce to figures your income and mine, with the 
principal from which they were respectively derived: he saw clearly 
that when my income of 2,000/. ceased, the tax on it ceased also: 
he was contented with what he saw, and he honestly gave his 
evidence accordingly. The error is not nearly so strange an one as 
many others that have arisen from a half acquaintance with facts 
and figures. It is not half so strange as the authoritative resolution 
of the House of Commons, at the depth of the depreciation of 
paper, that a 17. note and a shilling were together of equal value 
with a golden guinea. It is not half so strange as the universal 
belief with regard to the Sinking Fund, that at the time the nation 
was borrowing everything within its reach, that fund was actually 
operating towards a discharge of the national debt. It is not so 
strange as the opinion held by Locke, Montesquieu, and many 
others, and disproved by David Hume, that the abundance of gold 
and silver would permanently lower the rate of interest. Certainly, 
it is not nearly so surprising as a fallacious proposition of Jeremy 
Bentham’s. That eminent philosopher was desirous, in his “ Defence 
“ of Usury,” to show his readers how they might evade the usury 
laws, and pay 10 per cent. if they pleased. His scheme will be 
found in letter viii, It will be seen that with such over ingenuity 
was it planned, that anyone adopting it would pay, not 10 per cent. 
as was intended, but no less than 110 per cent. for a year’s interest. 
Mr. Warburton’s fallacy was a venial one compared with these; hig 
error was that of an able man who had hit upon a truth, but had 
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not been fortunate enough to become acquainted with another truth 
by which the former was modified and neutralized. 


V. 


I must now revert to one feature of the case, the consideration 
of which I thought it better to postpone. 

I hope I have shown that I, with my ten years’ annuity of 
2,000/., pay on 8007. a-year permanently, as you do: that in addition 
I pay on 1,200. a-year for ten years; and that this 1,200/. a-year is 
not virtually income, but principal. But at the end of the first 
year, as I have already pointed out, I have invested 1,200/., the first 
instalment of my capital; and at the end of the second year, this 
investment, at 5 per cent., yields me 60/7. I am actually called on 
to pay tax upon this 60/., while no such claim is made on you. The 
60/., like the 1,200/. already invested, is a part of that sum which it 
is necessary to invest, in order that at the end of ten years I may 
continue to enjoy an income of 800/. a-year. The 60/. is not 
virtually, but is only formally, income—it is really principal. The 
tax at 9d. in the pound, is 2/. 5s., and this sum I cannot pay out 
of the 60/., since if I do so, I shall fail at the end of ten years to 
have accumulated the 16,000/. required; I must pay the 2J. 5s. out 
of my income. 

You and I will stand respectively thus: you have a clear income 
to spend of 800/., less income tax at 9d., 300., leaving 770/.: I have 
a nominal income of 800/., less income tax like yours of 30/., leaving 
nominally 770/., the same sum that you have; but from this we have 
to deduct, first, tax at 9d. on principal of 1,2002., making 45/., and 
tax at 9d. on additional principal of 60/., making 2/. 5s. The entire 
deductions from my 7701. are 4/71. ee . and my net income is 
7221. 15s., against your 7701. 

This nilcneineed tax of 22. 5s. seems to constitute a small grievance, 
but it is something to a man who already pays 457. more than he 
ought. Besides the evil is a growing one. What is 2/. 5s. the 
second year, becomes 47. 12s. 3d. the third year, 71. 2s. the fourth 
year, and no less than 24/. 16s. 2d. the tenth and last year; reducing 
my nominal income of 800/. this last year, to about 700/. against 
your 7701. 

The subjoined Schedule (A) will show the progress of my invest- 
ments, and of my income tax during the whole period :— 

You receive regularly 800/. a-year, less tax 307. = 7701., I receive 
as follows :— 
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From this schedule it appears, that besides the tax of 30/. a-year 
which I have paid just as you have, I have further paid during the 
: ten years 566/., or 56/. a-year; making altogether a payment of 
: income tax on my part, nearly three times as great as yours. I have 
an income considerably less than yours, on which I shall have to 
pay 9d. in the pound just as you have. This schedule seems to me 
distinctly to falsify Mr. Warburton’s promise, since I do not, at the 
end of the ten years, enjoy the immunity he held out. 

: But it may be said that my case is one arbitrarily assumed; that 
I may not, in fact, choose to save, and that on that caippawions 
Mr. Warburton’s opinion is correct. 

On this hypothesis, 1 make up my mind to er my annuity 
during ten years, and then to be utterly destitute. If at the same 
time you continue to spend only your §00/. a-year, your case and 
mine come to be so different, that comparison of them is useless. 
I will afterwards consider this hypothesis separately ; 1 think I can 
show that the argument is not at all affected by it. For the present, 
in order to give a useful parallelism, I must make you as great a 
spendthrift as myself, and then inquire whether the Government 
treats us both alike. I will say, then, that while I am spending my 
whole 2,000/. a-year, with the certain prospect of beggary at the 
conclusion of the ten years, you also are so far exceeding your 
income of 800/., that at the end of the ten years your property will 
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be nearly all gone. I will give a schedule showing what tax you 
will pay during the ten years. We already know that I shall pay 
9d. in the pound on 2,000/., or 75/7. You, of course, will pay the 
first year on 800/., and the rest of what you spend beyond 800/., 
will be part of your principal. For the sake of simplicity, I will 
suppose that your property consists of 16,000/. invested on interest 
at 5 per cent., and that you spend 2,000/. a-year just as Ido. It 
will be seen that a far larger portion of my 2,000/. goes as income 
tax than is taken from you. 

I now spend every year 2,000/., less income tax 75/. = 1,9251., 
you receive and spend as follows :— 


(B.) 
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We find from this schedule that while you have spent nominally 
2,0007. a-year, just as I have, you have paid only 184d. income tax, 
while I have paid 750/., more than four times as much. 


Tt is true, that henceforth my contributions to that tax cease, | 


because my income has gone; but yours have all but ceased, since 
you are left with only 906J., yielding you an income of 451. 6s. 
a-year; which if it pays tax at all, will pay less than 2/. a-year. 

If I am asked how it is that you have anything left at the end 
of the ten years, I reply that it is because, spendthrift as you have 
been, you have yet not spent so fast as quite to exhaust your 
principal in the ten years. You have spent nominally 2,000/. a-year 
just as I have; that is, the expenditure of each of us, including 
income tax, has been 2,000/. a-year. But your 16,000/., at 5 per 
cent., was really worth more than my annuity of 2,000/. for ten 
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years, and that makes my case the harder, since I, with an inferior 
property, have paid 750/. against your 1841. 

This reply suggests another mode of putting the matter. You 
continue, at the end of ten years, to enjoy a small income, and 
therefore to pay a little tax, (unless you claim a casual exemption on 
account of poverty). If you had from the beginning spent rather 
more profusely, you would now have had no income, and therefore 
you would have paid no tax. I, too, if I had spent faster, by 
borrowing on the security of my annuity, should have become income 
tax free at an earlier period: in nine years, or eight years, or five 
years. We may say generally, that the income tax may be evaded 
to any extent by a man who will dissipate his principal,—a self- 
ruining process to be sure,—but just that on which Mr. Warburton 
congratulates the short annuitant. A man possessed of 100,000/. 
consols when the income tax was imposed, might have avoided paying 
anything, by simply spending the whole of this principal at the 
gaming table. I, at the same period, with a ten years’ annuity of 
2,0001., might have equally slipped through the fingers of the tax 
gatherer, by selling my annuity and giving or gaming the price 
away. If I were more mildly improvident, and merely reduced 
myself to beggary at the end of ten years, 1 should then be in the 
position imagined by Mr. Warburton,—I should pay no tax because 
I had no income. 


VI. 


One circumstance still requires consideration. It has been pro- 
posed that all incomes should be estimated by competent Actuaries; 
in which case, I with my ten years’ annuity of 2,000/. should 
certainly not pay more than you with your permanent annuity of 
8007. The fairness of the principle can hardly be disputed; its 
practicability is not so clear. 

But suppose this practice adopted ; then arises the state of things 
to which I want to call attention. Say first, that no income tax 
exists; that I become possessed of an annuity of 2,000/. for ten 
years ; that I am so improvident as to save no part of my income; 
and that at the end of seven years a tax of 9d. in the pound is 
imposed. 

At what value ought my annuity to be estimated? J may be 
regarded in two different lights: first, as an annuitant for ten 
years, of which three are unexpired; secondly, as an annuitant for 
only three years. If Iam regarded in the first light, the actuary 
will go back to the period when my annuity was first granted, an¢ 
will say, (still taking 5 per cent. as the rate of interest), that my ter. 
years’ annuity of 2,000/. is about equal to a permanent one of 8001., 
and that on 800/. accordingly I ought to pay every year. Butif I 
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am regarded in the second light, ay a holder of an annuity of 2,000/. 
for three years, the estimate will be a far lower one. For what can 
I afford to spend during three years so as to replace by my savings 
during so short a time, the means of continuing the same means of 
expenditure ? I may spend about 260/. a-year, and then I shall have 
a permanent income to that amount.. My three years’ annuity 
ought therefore to be estimated as equal to a permanent one of 
260/.; and on that sum I ought to be taxed. 

Here, then, are two highly inconsistent valuations, the one 
subjecting me to be taxed on 800/., the other on only 2601.; which 
is the correct one? It may seem an unreasonable thing to say that 
the low estimate is the true one; it may be urged that in any tax on 
expenditure, such as customs’ duties, or excise duties, or assessed 
taxes, I should not have escaped; and that therefore I ought not to 
escape here. Why should my profusion exempt me? But to this 
there is an unanswerable reply,—that the income tax knows nothing 
of the policy of encouraging frugality; that wherever it finds an 
income it taxes that income; that any man may evade the tax by 
dissipating his property. It is a means of taxing the thrifty and 
sparing the spendthrift. Why should my profusion be punished 
more than that of my neighbour ? 

But again it may be contended that I am not to escape by a 
mere accident. Jf the tax, it will be said, had been imposed at the 
beginning of the term of my annuity, I should have been set down 
as possessing a short annuity, equal in value to a permanent annuity 
of 800/., and on that sum of 800/. 1 should have had to pay. It 
happens that the valuation has taken place seven years later, when 
by my prodigality a serious diminution of value has taken place; but 
this must be disregarded, and I must be treated as if the tax had 
been imposed at the beginning of my term. 

For myself, I am perfectly clear that I ought to be taxed on the 
lower amount of 2607. The apparent inconsistency is caused by an 
incorrect notion of the character of the valuation which would take 
place; it is supposed that as the worth of my annuity at starting 
would be the same as that of a permanent annuity of 800/., there-. 
fore I ought, during the currency of my short annuity, to pay on 
800]. a-year. But this would be an injustice; that very injustice 
which I have already pointed out as an aggravation of the other 
injustice I complain of. 

Referring again to my first schedule, I find that under the pre- 
sent unfair arrangements, I pay as follows: 

(1.) I pay on 8002. as you do = 3801. 

(2.) I pay on 1,2002. of principal = 451. 

This is during the first year. 

During the scteat vear I pay the same as during the first year, 
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with the addition of 21. 5s. as 9d. in the 10. on the interest of my 
investment of principal in the first year. This 27. 5s. is the aggra- 
vation I am complaining of. It grows also, until in the tenth year it 
amounts to 241. 16s. 2d. 

Now, if the system of valuation were adopted, if at the com- 
mencement of my annuity of 2,000/. for ten years, I were estimated 
as having the same means that you possess in the enjoyment of 
16,0002. at 5 per cent. ; this would be perfectly fair for the first year ; 
but in the second year, if I were still set down at a permanent 
annuity of 800/., there would occur the injustice I am complaining 
of; inasmuch as I should have to pay, not only on 800/., but also on 
60/., the interest of my 1,200/. invested in the first year. The valu- 
ation would require to be made for each year: and I should be set 
down at 800/. the first year, at 7407. the second year, aud so on, 
until the tenth year, when I should have to pay only on about 
951. 5s. instead of on 8007. Not that I should pay less than you 
each year on the whole: but I should pay in two different ways ; 
first on my annuity valued as a permanent one, and next on the 
interest arising from my investments. 

Supposing that the estimate were correct, which makes my short 
annuity equal to your permanent one of 800/., my income would 
stand thus :-— 
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This, then, explains the apparent anomaly with which I am now 
dealing. It turns out that it makes no difference whether the 
income tax is imposed at the beginning of the period of my annuity, 
or during its currency : because in either case a valuation would be 
required for each year; a valuation diminishing in amount from the 
first year to the tenth: a valuation of 800/..in the first year, and of 
little more than 95/. in the last. 


VII. 


T am aware of an objection, and that not a light one, which may 
be made to the conclusiveness of my argument. It may be said that 
VOU. £XIV.. PART 11. Q 
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I have assumed a specific sum as income, and a specific rate of 
interest; and that other specific incomes, and specific rates of 
interest, might yield a different result. I reply that, if I had been 
engaged in a mathematical treatise, I should of course have put 
letters instead of figures; and I cannot deny that by employing a 
particular case I have failed to demonstrate my proposition. ‘The 
most that I can hope is that I have raised a violent presumption in 
its favour. 

All I can say at present is, that I cannot find that my specifie 
assumptions have anything to do with my general results; that if 
four per cent. were put instead of five, that if seven or five or three 
years were substituted for ten, that if. dollars, franes, or roubles were 
used in the place of pounds, I should still be exposed to the same 
injustice, of having to pay in my first year on what is virtually 
capital, of having to pay on my partial investments during the 
currency of my annuity, and of having to pay permanently, when 
my annuity had expired, on the income arismg from my whole in- 
vestments. 

I think it is hardly necessary for me to show that my fictitious 
case does really represent a large number of incomes assessed under 
Schedule D. I do not allude merely to those persons who have an 
annuity terminable at the end of a fixed term of years: I allude to 
the much larger class of traders, and of professional men, whose 
incomes are generally precarious and short-lived. 

Side by side, in town or country, will be found in fact two men, 
of whom the one enjoys an income derived from land, or houses, or 
the public funds; while the other 1s deriving his from his daily 
exertions, which may at any time come to an end through sickness 
or death, or which may be deprived of their reward through the 
caprice of the public, or through the inevitable vicissitudes of com- 
merce. The former of these, if he have no motive for increasing his 
future income, may without imprudence spend the whole of his pre- 
sent receipts; the trader or professional man, if he aims merely at 
securing an uniform means of expenditure, must forbear from spend- 
ing a large part of his present gains. These gains are taxed at the | 
same rate as those derived from permanent property, the income 
derived from the savings is taxed as soon as it arises; at the end of 
the ten years, or twenty years, when the professional or trading 
income ceases, the income derived from the principal saved is taxed, 
without any of that exemption promised by Mr. Warburton. 

More than a fourth of the whole of the income tax is derived 
from these terminable annuities. I am aware that in a great many 
instances the tax-payer relieves himself by making an insufficient 
return, and paying on less than he actually gains. The class repre- 
sented under Schedule D is by no means so overtaxed as might 
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appear. Injustice is corrected by fraud. But this is no comfort to 
that large class of conscientious people who pay scrupulously to the 
extent of their incomes: they pay dearly for their sense of right. 
It would be a comfort to them to have a valid promise, instead of 
Mr. Warburton’s fallacious one, that the income derived from their 
savings should not be taxed. But this is not the case, and cannot 
be the case. 


VIIL.—-Recapitulation. 


I will now recapitulate with some fulness, the facts and argu- 
ments which I have brought forward. 

1. In the first place I have stated that I am no friend to the 
Income Tax, and I have assigned my reasons for my enmity to it. 

2. Secondly, having stated the opinion I propose to combat, 
having noticed the short and scientific refutation of it by Dr. Farr, 
I proceed to what I hope may be a more popular explanation of the 
arguments against it. 

3. I suppose a case by way of illustration. I imagine myself to 
possess an annuity of 2,000/. for Zen years, while I assign to another 
person, whom I am addressing, a Permanent annuity of 8001.; and 
I show that even reckoning interest at 5 per cent., my short annuity 
of 2,000/. is not worth more than the permanent annuity of 800J. 
I assume that I ought not to pay more income tax than the per- 
manent annuitant, because I am in no better position than he is. 

4. Taking the hypothesis that I spend 800/. a-year and invest 
the remaining 1,200/. which I receive annually, I inquire what will 
be the result at the end of the first year, at the end of the second 
year, and soon. I show that there is some hardship at the end 
of the first year, a still greater at the end of the second, and an 
increasing hardship every year. 

5. But when I come to the end of the tenth year, the greatest 
hardship of all arrives. I was promised that henceforward I should 
be free of income tax, but I find that I have to pay permanently on 
8002. a-year, which is the income resulting from the principal I have 
saved. 

6. I then inquire how it is that Mr. Warburton and others 
should have overlooked these obvious facts. I reply that other, and 
more distinguished, men have made errors as great with regard to 
the rate of interest, the sinking-fund, and the usury laws. 

7. I now revert to the hardship which I have alleged that I 
suffer in an increasing proportion at the end of each year. I show 
to what it amounts. 

8. I next ask: what if Ido not save? I reply that in that case, 
I shall be, at the end of the ten years, in a state of destitution: and 
that in order to compare myself with the permanent annuitant, I 

Q2 
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must assume that he is equally improvident, that is, that during the 
ten years he spends the whole of his principal. I then investigate 
what income tax we shall both of us pay; and I find that my pay- 
ments will be very far the greater. 

9. This leads me to remark, that by spending our principal we 
certainly avoid all future income tax; and further, that all income 
tax whatever may be evaded by the simple contrivance of wasting 
the whole of one’s property. 

10. I next inquire what would be the consequence of estimating 
the principal value of incomes. I point out that if the tax were 
imposed during the currency of my annuity I might be regarded in 
two lights,—either as the possessor of an annuity for ten years, of 
which five had expired and five still remained, or simply as the 
possessor of an annuity for five years. I conclude that the latter 
valuation is the true one; and further, that every annuity ought to 
have a separate valuation for every year that it subsists. 

11. Lastly, I consider the objection that my argument is founded 
on specific sums of money, and a particular rate of mterest. I try 
to show that my assumed case does really represent a large class of 
facts in real life. 
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Mrmoranpum indicating some of the CausEes to which the D1s- 
CORDANCY of the COMMERCIAL STATISTICS of various COUNTRIES 
ws chiefly to be attributed. By Joun ALEx. MessEncER, Depart- 
ment of Imports, ¥c., Custom House, London. 


[From the Report of the Fourth International Statistical Congress, London, 1860. | 


Atmost every State of the civilized world has now, for a longer or a 
shorter period, put in practice some method, accepted by itself as 
effectual, for the maintenance of a comprehensive record of its 
External Commerce. Few will be disposed to deny that such a 
record, if framed on a judicious plan, and if faithfully compiled 
from trustworthy documents, must throw a powerful and steady 
light on many questions whieh closely affect the interests of the 
community, and which might otherwise baffle the most acute inves- 
tigation. But the conditions we have just noted as necessary to 
its usefulness, must be kept in view and realized in their spirit; for 
assuredly no statistical registry of Imports and Exports can effectu- 
ally subserve those important purposes which it is designed, and 
which it is abstractedly competent to fulfil, unless it combine pre- 
cision of plan with the fundamental quality of authenticity in the 
materials of which it is composed, and with a full measure of care 
and skill exercised in its construction. From the union of these 
attributes, results the general character of accuracy, the vital and 
essential principal to which every statistical registry tacitly lays 
claim. When we speak of accuracy, we are using a term which we 
think is not likely to be misunderstood. We mean not of course an 
absolute exemption from error, for in matter of this kind mathe- 
matical exactness is unattainable, but accuracy in the main—a 
certain truthfulness pervading the entire system of the record, and 
imparting to every conspicuous fact which it lays before us, enough 
of solidity to support any practical conclusion that we may logically 
deduce from it. To affirm that statistics, however elaborate and 
however symmetrical in form, can possess no real weight and autho- 
rity unless accuracy in this sense of the word can be predicated 
of them, is indeed only to enunciate a self-evident proposition. 

It deeply concerns us, then, to know whether such a measure of 
accuracy can justly be ascribed to the Commercial Statistics, either 
of our own country or of other countries in whose social condition 
and progress we feel an interest; and we are naturally led to inquire 
by what simple test, if by any, we may determine whether this 
essential quality belongs to them or not An easy test, some one, 
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perhaps, may reply, will be afforded by a comparison of the statistical 
registries of various countries, where they come in contact with 
each other and occupy the same ground. If we direct our view to 
the Trade between two particular countries, and require evidence 
of its amount from the records of each, we may expect to find that, 
in the main, the one statement shall prove the cownterpart of the 
other; that the exports on this side shall be reflected by the émports 
on that, and vice versd the imports by the exports. An exact agree- 
ment we do not look for, and were we to encounter it on the surface, | 
must believe it accidental, and infer the existence of error beneath 
it; but what we reasonably seek is a substantial correspondence 
between the two statements—an accord and harmony between them, 
indicating a basis of reality common to both. Now, does such a 
correspondence present itself to our view when, for example, we 
bring the accounts of France and England into comparison with 
each other, or when we institute the like comparison between either 
of these and the accounts of Belgium? We regret to say it does 
not. Where we had hoped for agreement, we discover at first sight 
little else than contradiction. Each of the statements, missing the 
confirmation it needed for itself, seems to interpose a caveat against 
the testimony of that with which it is compared. To what extent 
this is the case will be seen by reference to the Appendix annexed 
hereto. 

The paper referred to exhibits, in separate tables, the reciprocal 
imports and exports of Hngland and France,—of England and 
Belgium,—and of France and Belgiwm,—according to their estimated 
value, as represented in each instance by the accounts of both the 
countries immediately concerned. It is not necessary here to pass 
under review all the discrepancies which the comparison elicits. 
They are brought more distinctly before the mind, by a mere inspec- 
tion of the figures, than we should succeed in bringing them, were 
we to array them in words; for the maxim of the critic, 


** Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus,” 


may be not inaptly transferred from the domain of poetry to that of 

arithmetic. Leaving the tables to speak for themselves then, let us 
consider what impression will probably remain on the mind of any 
one who has carefully examined them, and who has no extraneous 
evidence to guide him in estimating the degree of authority to be 
assigned to any of the statements which they embody. Will he not 
conclude that he must refuse his assent to all these conflicting 
statements alike, and submit, as he best can, to remain in ignorance 
of the facts which each of them professes to set before his eyes? 
Such a conclusion may seem but reasonable, but, though we have 
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shown how naturally it may be arrived at, we are, happily, not 
obliged to admit its substantial justice. On the contrary, we trust 
we shall be able to show that the disagreement between these state- 
ments, embarrassing as its existence doubtless is, and greatly to be 
regretted, is not inconsistent with the essential veracity of each, 
being for the greater part produced by a difference in the form and 
arrangements of the records from which they are abstracted—an 
apparent, not a real contradiction. 

When this is perceived, the practical object which the nen 
Memorandum has in view will become manifest. Having first 
exposed the evil that the need of a remedy might be felt, we would 
indicate the quarter in which the remedy is to be sought. 

We will direct our attention to the discrepancy between the 
French accounts and our own. 

This, at first sight, is startling, both in the case of the exports 
Srom France to England, and in that of the exports from England to 
France; the difference on the former being nearly 10,000,000/., and 
on the latter between 5,000,000/. and 6,000,0U0/. sterling. Nowa 
part, and a considerable part, of the disagreement in both sections 
of the table, arises from the circumstance that, whereas our accounts 
show the imports and exports of the United Kingdom alone, apart 
from its outlying possessions, the French accounts include under 
the head of “ Angleterre,” not merely the trade of France with the 
United Kingdom, but also that which she carries on with the 
Channel Islands, with Gibraltar, with Malta, and with the Ionian 
Islands; in short, with all the Huropean dependencies of the British 
Crown. 

With some of these France has a very considerable trafic. Into 
the Channel Islands, which enjoy an almost total exemption from 
import duties, she pours abundant supplies of wine, brandy, and 
manufactured goods of various sorts for the native and resident 
population. She furnishes wine also, and those chiefly of the better 
quality, to our garrisons in the Mediterranean; and, on the other 
hand, she imports, nominally through Malta, as we shall presently 
have occasion to observe, very large quantities of raw silk, brought 
by the way of Egypt from India and China. The amount of all 
these imports and exports we have no means of stating even 
approximately; but if it could be ascertained and separated from 
the totals which are presented under the head “ Angleterre,’’ the 
difference which we have to discuss would be sensibly diminished. 

Another cause of disagreement that operates very powerfully | 
in the comparison between the French accounts and ours, is the 
arrangement under which France records among the exports to 
England, all the goods that are sent hither for transhipment,—mer-. 
chandize to the value of millions, which merely touches our shores to 
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be immediately carried away to another destination, chiefly to the 
United States and to the countries of South America. Of these 
transhipments, the English account of imports from France takes 
no cognizance. We have a very rough and vague registry, either 
of their nature or their value; but according to the information 
rendered to us, they amounted in the year 1858 to more than 
3,000,0007. The rule which the French officials follow in assigning 
this large trade to England, is in harmony with the English practice 
in the like case, for to whatever port goods are shipped in the first 
instance from our own shores, we account them exports to the 
country to which that port belongs without attempting to trace 
their ulterior destination. It is a rule dictated by convenience, but 
it operates detrimentally in respect to the object at which we aim. 

The application of the converse rule, viz., which determines that 
goods imported indirectly shall be treated as importations from which 
they were immediately received, is another cause of disagreement 
between the French accounts and the English. France imports 
very large quantities of raw silk the produce of India and China ; 
a portion of this is received vid England, but another, perhaps 
an equally large portion, arrives by the way of Alexandria. The 
former portion alone is included in the English accounts under the 
head of exports to France, but it seems pretty certain that both 
portions are comprehended in the French accounts under the head 
of imports from England, apparently because the vessels which 
bring the silk to Marseilles touch on their way at the intermediate 
port of La Valette; and imports from Malta, as we have seen, are 
in the French point of view imports from England. 

We abstain from any attempt to exhibit im figures the extent to 
which each of these causes of difference has affected the comparative 
returns of the two countries. Our materials are not sufficient for 
that purpose, but we may state our impression that, if the operation 
of these several circumstances could be precisely measured, the 
amount of difference which would remain to be explained would be 
comparatively small. 

That remaining amount, whatever it might prove to be, would be 
ascribable partly to incorrect entries at the custom houses on the 
one side of the channel or the other, partly to errors in the valua- 
tion—errors which cannot be wholly avoided, notwithstanding all 
the care that is employed, and on the whole, we may afhrm success- 
fully employed, both in France and in England, to prevent their 
occurrence. 

The detection and correction of such errors would, however, be 
rendered much less difficult than it now is, if the designation and 
classification of the articles of merchandise reciprocally imported 
and exported, were assimilated in the accounts of the two countries. 
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There is reason to believe that the rates of valuation adopted in the 
English returns for the years prior to 1859 for silk goods imported 
from France, were in some cases too low; on the other hand, some 
English products seem to bear too high a value in the French 
accounts. But the accurate juxtaposition of the two statements is 
impeded by the diversity of classification that exists between them. 

We have now reached the point at which we may close this 

Memorandum, since the facts we have brought forward are sufficient, 
we think, to justify the general conclusion, which it is our object to 
establish, viz., that the commercial statistics, both of England and 
of other countries, would assume a more interesting and more 
obviously trustworthy aspect, and in every way would become better 
fitted to the uses for which they were instituted, if their principle, 
their structure, and their method of classification were made the 
subjects of a common concert among the respective States. 

Under this general proposition we include the following recom- 

mendations :— 

1. That the trade with each country should be so exhibited as 
to be separable from the trade with its dependencies and 
possessions, whether near or remote. 

2. That the question should be entertained whether it would not 
be possible to devise means of ascertaining and recording 
the ulterior destination of goods exported, and the origin 
of goods indirectly imported. 

3. That the attempt should be made to assimilate the nomen- 
elature and classification of merchandise imported and 
exported, as exhibited in the official registers of different 
countries. 

If these points could be achieved, we believe that the result 

would be a very important accession to our statistical knowledge in 
the department of international commerce. 
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APPENDIX. 


Tasues showing the Trade between Eneuanp and France ;—between FRANCE 
and Bexiaium ;—and between Enetanp and Benatum, as exhibited in 
each case by the Official Returns of both the Countries engaged in such 
Trade, for the Year 1858. 





Computed Real Values. 
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(I.) FRANCE AND ENGLAND. £ £ 


Exports from France to England ...........se008 
2,3.046,618 13,271,890 
Imports into the United Kingdom from France 


Imports into France from England. ............... 
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Exports from the United Kingdom to France 
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(II.) FRANCE AND BELGIUM. £ £ 
Exports from France to Belgium ............cceee 
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Imports into Belgium from France vcore 
Imports into France from Belgium .........000 
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English Accounts. | Belgian Accounts. 
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Exports from the United Kingdom to Belgium 
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CII.) ENGLAND AND BELGIUM. 


4,718,640 © 
Imports into Belgium from England vce. 


Imports into the United Kingdom from Belgium | 
: 3,060,654 4,034,000 
Exports from Belgium to England vccccccvee J 
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The Dectmau System of the Incomn Tax and the Buparts of the 
ANCIENTS. 


By Dr. MicHEtseEn, of the Board of Trade. 


Txovex the peculiar forms of society among the Greeks and Romans 
had reduced the productive classes to mere slaves, or at best to 
protected aliens, and had thus retarded the scientific development of 
national wealth and resources, yet were their budgets based on 
principles so clear and simple, that they may still furnish our modern 
Finance Ministers with some useful hints in framing their estimates. 

The financial system, among the Greeks, clearly shows an 
utter reluctance to impose direct and forced taxes upon the free 
citizens. Personal and land taxes occur therefore in the form of 
ground rent only under the rule of the Tyrants, while property tax 
was resorted to only in extreme cases of financial need, as an extra- 
ordinary measure. Aristotle (in his “ (conomic’’), considers the 
best income of the State to consist in the produce of domains, 
mines, and forests belonging to the State, as also in the indirect 
taxes derived from Excise and Customs duties, which he characterises 
as self-imposing taxes, and consequently more congenial to the 
independent feelings of the Greeks. It was only in extreme 
financial embarrassments, that since Solon, a property or income tax 
was resorted to at Athens. The views of our modern physiocrates, 
who considered land and soil as solely liable to taxation, prevailed 
also at Athens under similar forms of the agrarian laws. An aliquot 
part of the official valuation of the average produce of land was 
registered in the taxation-schedules (the Tuya), which was carried 
out by the principle of progression, the taxed capital or income 
being differently fixed for the various trades. The first was taxed on 
the whole of the net income, the second on only five-sixths, and the 
third on five-ninths. At a later period also moveable property, or, 
as the Greeks call it, private property, was subjected to the same 
process of taxation. 

Also at Rome a considerable portion of the public revenue was 
already in the early times of the Republic derived from indirect 
taxes, harbours, roads, and market dues (vectigala and portoria), 
while the system of direct taxes was admirably simple, and strictly 
adapted to the decimal system as introduced in monetary transactions, 
credit, and farm-rent. The direct taxes were divided into personal 
and impersonal, or tributum and stipendum. It is well known, that 
the citizens of Rome were registered in the Census according to 
capita (the extent of their taxable property). One caput was equal 
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to 1 jugum = 20 jugera. The seed of 1 jugerum was estimated at 
10 modia, or 1;4;ths medimna, and the gross average yield at six to 
seven times the quantity of the seed. The gross yield of 1 jugerum 
would consequently be 10 medimna, and the net produce (which was 
estimated at 10 per cent. of the gross yield) only 1 medimnum. 
This would bring the capital, if at 1 per cent. interest, to 100 
medimna. | 

The value of 1 medimnum was taken at 10 asse (= 6s.), giving 
thus the capital value of 1 jugerum at 1,000 asse (= 30/.), and that 
of the jugum, or caput, at 20,000 asse (= 6001.) The szmplum of the 
tributum thus amounted to ;,55dth of the taxed capital, to ;1,dth 
of the gross yield, and to one-tenth of the net produce; but as the 
tax did not rest upon the jugum as a field, but upon its official 
valuation in money, it was strictly considered a personal or property 
tax, and was therefore resorted to only in extreme cases of financial 
difficulties, by doubling and even trebling the simplum rate, accord- 
ing to circumstances, while in ordinary times when there was no 
deficiency in the revenue the ¢ribuéum was entirely remitted. 

Of a far different character was the s¢ipendum levied upon the 
lands of the aliens or non-citizens of Rome. As their lands were by 
law considered not absolutely private, but to some extent public 
property, the stipendum was a sort of farming-rent paid to the State, 
and amounted to ene-tenth of the gross yield, and was paid either in 
the raw material or its value according to the market price. Also 
the vectigal was calculated by the same rule of decimal estimate, 
though it was, properly speaking, not a land tax but a ground rent, 
which was levied upon public lands from the year 346 v.c., until the 
time when by the Lex Thoria they were declared to be the private 
property of the fee-farmers. 
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OPERATION of the Stip1n@ Scat of Corn Laws in Francz, and 
ats approaching Torta REPEAL. 


| WE are indebted to the “ Economist’ of 4th May, 1861, for the 
following condensation of a recent admirable Paper on the above 
subject in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” for April, 1861.] 


“There are various opinions amongst the economists upon the 
modification during the year in our customs’ tariffs, and although 
approving the principle, the change appears to some premature, 
radical, and arbitrary. We still adhere to our published opinions, 
but differ in respect to the proposal for the abolition of the Sliding 
Scale upon the Cereals just presented to the Legislative Corps, and 
with the exception of minor details, of which we shall speak hereafter, 
this measure appears worthy of our approbation. That it will bea 
law having the assent of the representatives of the country, and not 
a decree, is its great merit; since, for the last ten years, there has 
been no positive certainty respecting the Cereals, as the Government 
has, according to its will, established or suspended the sliding scale. 
The Government desiring to emerge from an uncertain and capricious 
system, appears to us to have chosen the only course for settling this 
great question. The Sliding Scale has been everywhere condemned 
by experience, and we do not attempt to analyse the intricacies of 
past legislation, which, under reasonable appearances, conceals a 
series of mystifications. 

“The inquiry before the Council of State in 1859, shows the true 
effects of the sliding scale; to weaken rather than sustain the ordinary 
prices of corn, by putting obstacles in the way of continuous 
commerce ; to aggravate a tendency to extremes, since importation 
or exportation was prevented, except when prices were at the highest 
or lowest point. The Central Society and the agriculturists generally 
have condemned this illusory operation. The Council of State and 
the Government, after much hesitation, coincide in this opinion, and 
the adhesion of the Legislative Corps alone is wanting to cause the 
sliding scale to disappear from our code, as it has done already from 
those of neighbouring countries. 

“We must do justice to former governments by saying that they 
have not consented to the sliding scale without protest. The law of 
1819 initiated the system, and the Due de Richelieu proposed an 
amelioration in 1821, but a Commission of the Chamber thought that 
a flow of grain to the interior would follow, and placed prohibitions 
on foreign produce, in spite of the views of the minister, and in 
opposition to the government. As if Providence had designed to 
teach our legislators a lesson, the price fell to 15 franes in 1822, and 
15 francs and 17 franes in 1823, 1824, 1825, and 1826, in spite of all 
protective duties and prohibitions. 

“ Affairs remained thus until the Revolution of 18380. In the 
month of October, 1831, M. d’Argout, Minister of Agriculture and 
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Commerce in the Cabinet of M. Casimir Périer, proposed a radical 
modification to the Chamber. Atter warm discussions and much 
opposition his changes were allowed to pass into operation for one 
year, but the death of M. Casimir Périer occasioning a new ministry, 
the act became permanent ; and thus the sliding scale was introduced 
into our laws. 

“ Let us inquire into the operation of this system. 

“From 1832 to 1846, average harvests having produced medium 
prices, the sliding scale worked without detriment or utility. In 
1846 there was a scarcity, and the Government perceived the 
necessity of suspending the act, but feared the responsibility of such 
an unusual measure. During the deliberations the advance assumed 
disastrous proportions, and when the Chamber pressed by evidence, 
decided in the month of January, 1847, to pronounce the suspension, 
the remedy was too late. In 1853, again the same occurrence, and 
enlightened by the experiences of 1847, the sliding scale was sus- 
pended at the commencement of the crisis, and, thanks to this 
precaution and the Marseilles railroad, the scarcity was confined 
within narrower limits than in 1847. Encouraged by this success, 
the government maintained this position until 1859, when a demon- 
stration on the part of the Senate compelled a return to the former 
law; but in August, 1860, a recurring scarcity caused a new 
suspension, which remains to this time. 

“Thus for fourteen years since 1846, the sliding scale has been 

in operation six years, and suspended eight years, and each govern- 
ment has endeavoured to dispense with it altogether. Is there not 
In this a strong presumption against it ? 
“The same coalition of interests still exists within the Chambers, 
‘ and powerful as is the Imperial Government, we should doubt success 
in the enterprise, were the agriculturists as obstinate and violent in 
their opinions as formerly. New circumstances have modified the 
most prejudiced minds, such as the permanent prices of grain in the 
East of Europe, and more especially the unexpected development in 
the export of corn to England. 

“Jn all that has been spoken or written upon the subject of the 
Cereals, ¢mportation is the only side of the question that has been 
noticed, and producers have thought only of providing against foreign, 
and particularly Odessa corn. The price of grain at the market of 
Odessa being 8 francs and 10 franes the hectolitre, such fears seemed 
justifiable, and, in event of the ports remaining open, it was imagined 
the home markets would be inundated, and reduced to the same 
level. That the Russian supplies would be limited on these terms, 
did not enter into the computation; that increased demand would 
cause an infallible rise in prices at the places of production; that the 
expenses of transport would advance with the quantities; that in 
barbarous countries the extension of cultivation would be slow from 
the difficulties of obtaining labour and the expenses of capital. 
Imagination effaced distances, obstacles of culture, of transport, and 
conceived no barrier sufficient to serve as a rampart against an 
invasion imminent and formidable. 

“Since 1840 these fears have been gradually dissipated, for the 
reform of the corn laws in England having opened an immense 
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outlet, the prices have equalled our own, rising from 10 franes to 
20 francs, and even higher ;—see for example— : 
































Years. France. Odessa, | Difference. 
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“We ought to add to the price of Odessa 3 francs for carriage, 
and 2 franes for difference in quality; and then we shall find that in 
the years of dearness, 1856 and 1857, the Odessa corn delivered. at 
Marseilles nearly reached the French in price; and that in the years 
of moderate prices, as 1855 and 1859, the Odessa corn rose higher ; 
consequently French prices ought to exceed 25 francs, in order that 
there should be sufficient profit to bring an abundance from Odessa; 
and in such case the supply is requisite for our deficient production. 

“‘ Experience has brought to light a not less important fact, that 
even when corn exceeds 80 francs, the hectolitre in France, as in 
1856, only limited quantities arrive from Odessa. In 1856 commerce 
was secured against a sudden return to former imposts, the sliding 
scale being suppressed for three years; and in spite of our efforts to 
gather corn from all sides, but nine millions of hectolitres of all grain 
entered, and when in 1858 and 1859 the prices fell, but two millions, 
& provision just sufficient for the city of Marseilles, where prices 
regularly exceeded those of the interior. 

“Thus a minimum of two millions of hectolitres in the time of 
low rates, and a maximum of nine millions in the time of extreme 
dearness ; such are the limits-of importation which the results of six 
years’ unrestricted trade have shown. 

“ At the same time that the imaginary phantom of importation is 
dissipated a very effective exportation is demonstrated. 

“ We cannot estimate at less than 300 million francs value, the 
excess of Exports over Imports during the last three years, being an 
addition of 100 millions yearly to the resources of our producers. 
This new phase of the question arising during the discussion has 
caused the most decided partisans of restriction to reflect seriously. 

“The agriculture of France can be divided into two parts; the 
North, producing more, and the South, less than its consumption. 
The transport from north to south entails expenses advantageous to 
neither party; but the surplus of the North finds an outlet in eight 
to ten million gwntals from the ocean ports, and the deficiency of the 
South is supplied by two million guintals from the Mediterranean, 
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and this is the natural movement of a free commerce. To put the 
question thus—lIs not this its solution ? 

‘ All things announce that the new measure will not encounter, 
even independently of political pressure, the opposition which would 
formerly have awaited it in the Chambers. There are times when 
questions arrive at maturity under all forms of government, and 
Sir Robert Peel could pass the abolition of the corn laws, although 
that question presented the reverse aspect, as the English had an 
insufficient agricultural production, owing to their numerous indus- 
trial population. 

“We have but one objection to offer, and that is, since the 
government comprehends the question so well, it should resign for 
ever all rights of prohibition, or at least define the circumstances of 
urgency upon which those rights can be enforced. No worse con- 
dition exists for commerce than uncertainty, of which greater proofs 
were never manifested than during the present year. 

‘More than one hundred years have elapsed since the first 
French economists desired this liberty. The spirits of Quesnay and 
Turgot must be stirred even in their tombs. What obstacles has 
not this grand enterprise encountered since the famous guerre des 
Sarines of 1775! Then came the absurd laws of the Revolution and 
the Empire, followed by the boasted, but now shivered, mechanism 
of the sliding scale, and we, in our day, are about to behold the 
triumph of truth.” 
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The British and FRENcH ARMIES. Comparative Statements, 
1860-61. 


THE following important and interesting comparative analysis of the 
British and French Armies in 1860-61, is from the “Times”’ of 
25th May, 1861:— , 


“ During recent debates in the House of Commons, reference 
has been repeatedly made to the Military and Naval forces of France, 
as well as to their cost in comparison with the sums voted under 
the Army and Navy Estimates in England. On a late occasion 
Mr. Monsell stated that ‘the French Estimates for 400,000 men 
were 14,000,000/.;’ and, contrasting it with the strength and cost 
of the British land forces, drew a conclusion very unsatisfactory to 
the British taxpayer. But the Hon. Member for Limerick presented 
a very one-sided and altogether inaccurate view of the question; for 
although he quoted the sum appropriated to the Minister of War in 
the French Budget for 1862, he omitted items of military expen- 
diture which are included in votes for other Ministries—Finance, 
State, Colonies, Interior, and Public Works, and the counterparts 
whereof are comprehended in the British Army Estimates. Evidently 
these ought not to have been left aside, and above all things there 
should have been taken into consideration the value of compulsory 
servitude in the Army and Navy of France—that is to say, the value 
between the market price of labour and the price paid for it by 
Government, which represents a portion of the tax paid by the 
nation towards its defences—a tax which is emphatically and truth- 
fully called Pampét du sang. 

“ The total land forces of France amount to 400,000 of all ranks, 
with 85,705 horses, and 5,658 enfans de troupe, independently of 
troops in French colonies (besides Algeria), whose numbers are not 
given, but whose cost is charged to the Navy and Colonial Budget, 
and of 2,894 men, 663 horses in the Garde de Paris. Classing all 
ranks, according to arms, in France and Algeria, and comparing them 
with a similar classification of the English forces, there will be :— 
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“ The most remarkable features resulting from the comparison of 
the above figures, are the enormous proportionate swperiority of the 
French in cavalry, staff, train, and administrative services. With 
only twice and a-half the number of foot soldiers, they have, speak- 
ing in round numbers, five times as many in the administrative 
services—if we take as their equivalent our hospital and commis- 
sariat staff corps—three times as many in the train, four times as 
many in the staff, and six times the cavalry that we have, besides ten 
times as many horses, while they have but one-third more in the 
engineers, and about one-half more in the artillery. Again, in the 
French service, the proportion of officers to men is as one to sixteen, 
and in the English service as one to nineteen. It may be doubted 
if economy could be pushed farther with prudence in this respect, 
for to reduce the number of officers, would be to impair the efticiency 
and mobility of the army. They are the pivots on which the machine 
turns; while, whatever changes may be destined to take place in 
consequence of the introduction of Armstrong guns and Enfield 
rifles, there is no proof that cavalry will play a less important part 
in future wars than it has hitherto done. Such being the case, the 
propriety of a further reduction of cavalry, as was proposed in the 
House of Commons, may be reasonably questioned. 

“The number of men that will be required to be taken by con- 
scription to keep up this force is 40,000—for the infantry, 22,180 ; 
for the cavalry, 9,200; for the artillery, 6,720; for the engineers, 
1,400 ; and for the train, 1,500. 

“The army is distributed—834,310 men, with 69,809 horses in 
France, and 65,690 men with 15,896 horses in Algerta—namely, in 
France—staff, 4,184; cent gardes, 221; imperial guard, including 
all arms, 29,890; gendarmerie, 20,042; infantry, 190,669; cavalry, 
45,809 ; artillery, 30,831; engineers, 4,249; train, 2,348; veterans, 
648; and administrative services, 6,148. In Algeria—staff, 428 ; 
infantry, 40,762 ; cavalry, 9,996; artillery, 4,057 ; engineers, 1,826; 
train, 2,874; and administrative services, 2,589. 

“The Staff is composed of 10 marshals, 90 generals of division 
in activité, and 77 in reserve; 160 generals of brigade, and 172 in 
reserve; 39 colonels, 37 lieutenant-colonels, 147 majors, 150 first 
captains, and 161 second captains, 8 intendants-general, 26 military 
intendants, and 86 in reserve, 150 sub-intendants, and 80 adjuncts. 
The staff of fortified places consists of 27 colonels, 19 lieutenant- 
colonels, 47 majors, and 63 captains commanding, 13 majors (majors 
de place), 5 chaplains, 101 captains-adjutant, and 49 leutenants- 
adjutant, 12 captains, 12 lieutenants, and 4 sub-lieutenants, secre- 
taries of archives, and 3867 porters. The artillery staff consists of 
33 colonels, directors of artillery, and inspectors of arms’ factories, 
forges, foundries, &c.; 89 lieutenant-colonels, directors, and sub- 
directors, commanding artillery in fortified places; 84 majors, 120 
first captains, aide-de-camps, and 15 second captains in the central 
depot, military schools, factories, &c.; 80 captains, permanently 
attached; 120 sub-lieutenants, pupils at Metz; 18 professors in 
artillery schools, besides various subordinates. The engineers’ staff 
consists of 29 colonels, directors of fortifications; 29 lieutenant- 
colonels, i08 majors, aide-de-camps, and in military schools; 150 first 
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captains, of whom 8 are in the colonies, 130 second captains, of whom 
4 are in the colonies, 20 lieutenants, 50 sub-leutenants, pupils at 
Metz, 1 examiner, and 9 professors, besides subordinates. 

“The Emperor’s household troops are the Cent Gardes—a 
squadron of 221 strong, with 179 horses. ) 

“ The imperial guard, composed of picked and well trained men, 
is an army corps complete in itself, numbering 29,890 all ranks, with 
7,938 horses, and 571 enfans de troupe. It is divided into— 

“ Infantry —3 regiments of Grenadiers, and 4 of Voltigeurs, or 
light infantry, the regiment consisting of 4 battalions, each of 6 
companies, and 2,200 strong; 1 regiment of Zouaves, of 2 battalions, 
each of 7 companies; and 1 battalion of foot Chasseurs of 10 com- 
panies. A company is composed of 3 officers, 6 non-commissioned 
officers, 8 corporals, 2 drummers forming the cadre, and 66 privates, 
85 in all. 

“ Cavalry.—2 regiments of Cuirassiers, 1 of Dragoons, 1 of 
Lancers, 1 of Guides, and 1 of Chasseurs. The regiment consists 
of 6 squadrons, 1,047 of all ranks, and 801 horses. The squadron is 
composed of 8 officers, 10 non-commissioned officers, 31 brigadiers 
and farriers, and 4 trumpeters forming the cadre, and 111 privates, 
giving a total of 154 officers and privates, with 120 horses. 

“ Gendarmerte.—1 regiment of 2 battalions, each of 8 companies, 
1,461 of all ranks, and 1 squadron of horse, 135 of all ranks, and 
141 horses. 

“ Artillery.—1 division on foot of 2 batteries, 1 regiment of field 
artillery (monté) of 8 batteries, 1,412 of all ranks, and 920 horses ; 
1 regiment of horse artillery of 6 batteries, 1,114 of all ranks, and 
1,045 horses; and 1 squadron of artillery train of 2 companies, 
together 210 all ranks, with 162 horses. 

‘ Engineers.—1 division of 2 companies, 309 of all ranks, and 
822 horses. 

“ Train.—1 squadron of 4 companies, 933 of all ranks, and 26 
horses. 

“The proportion of arms therefore in the Imperial Guard is 
19,245 infantry, 6,418 cavalry, 2,985 artillery, and 16 batteries, 209 
engineers, and 933 train. 

“The Gendarmerie, i France, 27 legions, or 92 companies, 
besides 1 company of veterans and 1 legion in Algeria, or 4 com- 
panies—consists of 20,042 of all ranks, of which 660 are officers, 
13,235 are cavalry, and 6,147 are foot. 

“The Army of the Line consists of—infantry, 103 regiments of 
the line, 20 battalions of foot chasseurs, 3 regiments of Zouaves, 
3 battalions of Atrican light infantry, 2 regiments of the foreign 
legion, and 8 regiments of Algerian rifles—in all 357 battalions and 
7 discipline companies. 95 regiments of the line are stationed in 
France. Each consists of 1,823 officers and privates, divided into 
3 battalions of 8 companies each. The company is composed of 
3 officers, 6 non-commissioned officers, 8 corporals, and 2 drummers 
or buglers, forming the cadre, and 51 privates, or 70 in all. Eight 
line regiments have 9 depot battalions in France, and each 2 bat- 
talions in Algeria, where the regiment of 2 battalions consists 
of 1,974 of all ranks. A battalion of foot chasseurs has 8 com- 
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panies, each containing 3 officers, 7 non-commissioned officers, 8 cor- 
porals, forming the cadre, and 53 privates, making a total of 75 of all 
ranks. A regiment of Zouaves has 2,786 of all ranks, divided into 
3 battalions, each of 9 companies. A battalion of African light 
infantry has 5 companies, and musters 755 of all ranks. A regiment 
of the foreign legion has 3 battalions, each of 8 companies, and a 
regiment of African rifles has 2,563 of all ranks, divided into 
3 battalions, each of 7 companies. 

“ Cavalry.—58 regiments and 10 companies of remonte (studs) 
and veterinaries, namely, 2 regiments of Carabineers, 10 Cuirassiers, 
12 Dragoons, 8 Lancers, 11 Chasseurs, 6 Hussars, 6 African Chas- 
seurs, and 8 Spahis (Arabs). The regiments in France consist each 
of 882 of all ranks and 660 horses, divided into 6 squadrons. A 
squadron is composed of 7 officers, 8 non-commissioned officers, 
16 brigadiers and farriers, and 4 trumpeters forming the cadre, and 
95 privates, or 130 of all ranks, with 100 horses. A regiment of 
the African Chasseurs musters 1,127 of all ranks and 975 horses, 
divided into 6 squadrons, each of 170 all ranks, and 148 horses. A 
regiment of Spahis has 1,163 of all ranks, and 1,240 horses, likewise 
divided into 6 squadrons, each of which numbers 177 of all ranks, 
and 191 horses. 

“ Artillery.—19 regiments, 1 regiment artillery train, 1 regiment 
pontoniers, and 14 companies of workmen. The 19 regiments give 
103 field batteries horsed (montées), 70 foot batteries, 32 horse 
batteries, and 7 mountain batteries, numbering 28,823 of all ranks, 
with 11,707 horses. The regiment of artillery train has 6 squad- 
rons, 5 of 5 companies, and 1 of 10 companies (in Algeria), of 3,509 
of all ranks, and 2,623 horses. The regiment of pontoniers musters 
12 companies, containing 1,414 of all ranks, and 111 horses. The 
14 companies of workmen number 1,152, ofhcers and privates. 

“ Engineers.—3 regiments in France, mustering each 1,911 of all 
ranks, and 20 horses, divided into 2 battalions, each of 7 companies, 
besides a company of workmen of 102 officers and privates. In 
Algeria 9 companies, and 1 of workmen. 

“ Traim.—Construction parks, 44 officers and privates; repairing 
parks, 22 ditto; 5 squadrons of 24 companies, and 4 companies of 
workmen. 

“ Veterans.—1 company of non-commissioned officers, and 4 of 
artillerymen, 648 of all ranks. | 

Administrative Services. — Military hospitals, 58 chaplains, . 
761 health officers, 835 officers of administration, 3,429 hospital 
aides, commissariat 3,365, clothing and encampment 375, intendance 
340, and justice 84, officers and privates. 

“The total amount voted for the Army under the head of 
Ministry of War, is 14,919,896/., and ‘credit essential for the 
inscription of military pensions,’ 88,000/., making a total of 
15,007,896/. It will be necessary to add to this sum certain 
amounts in order to arrive at the real cost of the French Army, and 
to be able to institute comparisons between it and the British Army 
Estimates. The additions are :—In the Ministry of Finance, charges 
on the Consolidated Fund, Marshal Pelissier’s dotation, 4,000/.; 
military pensions, 1,563,200/.; estimated proportion of expenditure 
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under the head of ‘ Legion of Honour, 454,5032.’ In the Ministry 
of Public Works, 24,0007. for strategical roads; army dotation fund, 
2,268,4002., obtained from ‘smart’ paid for exoneration from mili- 
tary servitude, and charges on the Consolidated Fund, and expended 
in bounties, extra pay, &c. In the Ministry of the Interior, contri- 
bution to the Paris National Guards, 3,2007.; subvention to the 
Gardes de Paris, 153,880/.; barracks for gendarmes, 92,000/.; guard- 
houses, 1,200. In the Ministry of Public Education, army chap- 
lains, 1,1327. In the Navy, gunpowder and ordnance, 105,3647. In 
the Colonial Department, general, artillery, and engineers’ staff, 
24,7301.; gendarmerie, engineers, train, spahis, discipline companies, 
and native troops, 140,201/.; estimated proportion of cost of rations, 
hospitals, and transports, 223,279/.; and 71,868/. for military services 
of barracks, encampment, artillery, and engineering. In the Depart- 
ment of Algeria, for gunpowder, 11,648/.; army interpreters, 8,0000. 
Doubtless many other items should be included, such as those for 
horse-breeding establishments, and numerous works in Algeria. 
Leaving these aside, however, as being liable to be called in question, 
the items quoted and the sums voted to the Minister of War give a 
total of 20,158,5017. as the cost to the State of the French Army. 
Although it would be too tedious to establish an exact comparison, 
because of the different systems of keeping accounts in the two 
countries, an approximation can-be made out that will be sufficient 
for all practical purposes, and that on the whole will convey an 
accurate idea of the expenses that figure in the French Budget and 
in the British Army Estimates :— 
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“When it is remembered that the French Army is recruited by 
conscription, that military servitude is remunerated at a price paid 
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by the State below the market rate of labour, it will be evident that 
the 20,000,0002. sterling paid in taxes for the Army is very far from 
representing its full cost to the nation. What is the amount of real 
cost it is impossible to ascertain exactly. In his evidence before the 
Army Recruiting Commission, the Assistant Under Secretary of 
State for War in England, said, ‘ Conseription, which is at first sight 
and superficially a cheap mode of recruiting armies, is, in reality, the 
most expensive that can be adopted. It is a tax by lot—confessedly 
the very worst kind. . . . . The case is still harder with those 
who cannot afford to purchase substitutes; on them the conscription 
is a tax which takes at one swoop their whole capital, 7. e., their 
labour and their time. . . . In these cases the pecuniary 
amount of the tax is represented by the difference between the value 
of the conscript’s labour at his own calling and his pay as a soldier.’ 
If we take this difference at 6d. a-day—which is certainly the lowest, 
and in the case of skilled labourers not a tithe of their loss—the 
annual value representing the unremunerated labour given by 
soldiers will be 3,935,416/.; for out of the 400,000 effectives of the 
French Army, there are 376,484 non-commissioned officers and 
privates, and 23,576 commissioned officers. Consequently, the total 
cost of the Mrench Army will be 24,094,040/., an amount which 
must appear onerous beyond measure to Englishmen, and dissipate 
many illusions among them as to the disproportion between the cost 
of the French and British Armies.”’ 
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SeventH Census of Enetanp and Wauns, Aprit, 1861. Summary 
of GENERAL ResvuLrts. 


[Tue publication of the June (1861) Journal has been delayed 
for a few days in order to include in it the earliest General Summary 
of the Census of England and Wales taken on the 8th April last, 
(1861). We are now enabled to insert here the more material 
portions of the first abstract laid before Parliament on the 7th June, 
(1861), by the Registrar-General, Major Graham, and by Dr. Farr 
and Mr. Hammack, his able and zealous assistants in so vast and 
difficult an undertaking as the Census in one day of Twenty Millions 
of persons.—Eb. S. J.| 


The Official Preliminary Minute prefixed to the Return is as 
follows, viz. :— 


“The Act for taking the Census of England required that the 
31,000 Enumerators employed should copy into as many Books the 
Householders’ Schedules and other particulars collected by them in 
their several districts. These Books were to be placed, with the 
Schedules, in the hands of the 2,197 Registrars, who were to subject 
them to a strict examination, and make all necessary corrections. 
This being accomplished, the Books and other Documents were to 
be transferred before the 30th April to the custody of the 631 
Superintendent Registrars, who were required to test the accuracy of 
their contents by a further process of revision. 


“The Superintendent Registrars were allowed a short time for 
the purpose of returning the revised Books to the Census Office, 
where they have still to undergo strict and minute revision, before 
any detailed and exact statement of results can be given. As this 
essential labour must, however, of necessity, engage much time, it 
has been thought desirable not to withhold from the public such an 
approximation to the general results as might be obtained, without 
waiting for the entire completion of this series of checks. The 
Registrars, therefore, were desired to forward to the Census Office, 
summaries of the population and houses within their respective 
districts. 


“ From these summaries the following Tables have been chiefly 
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compiled, and they must be taken to represent the results of the 
Census according to the statements of the local officers, previous to 
the revision now in progress at the central office. And although 
minute accuracy is not to be looked for, yet it is apprehended that 
the alterations which a careful revision of the original documents 
may render necessary will not be of importance sufficient to lessen 
the value of the figures, as materials for whatever geeral inferences 
may fairly be drawn from them. 


“ Table I comprises the Population enumerated on April 8th, 
1861, in Hngland and Wales, and the Islands in the British Seas, 
amounting to 20,205,504. The portion of the Army, Royal Navy, 
and Merchant Seamen out of the country at the time of the Census 
is not included, and as it appears from official returns that the Army 
abroad amounted to 137,000, the Royal Navy and Marines absent 
from the United Kingdom to about 42,900, and the Merchant Seamen 
absent on voyages to about 96,000, it may be assumed that the 
numbers of these classes belonging to England and Wales were 
collectively not less than 162,021, mostly adult males. 


“ Table II exhibits the number of Houses and the Population 
enumerated in England and Wales in 1851 and 1861, with the 
increase in the interval. 


“ Table IIT shows the population of England and Wales at each 
of the Censuses, 1801-61, including the Army, Navy, and Merchant 
Seaman abroad as well as at home, with the increase in each 
decennial period. The actual increase of population (2,169,576), 
between 1851 and 1861, was greater than in any previous decennial 
period, but the rate of increase, owing to active emigration, had 
somewhat diminished. 


“ Table IV presents a comparative view of the number of houses 
enumerated at each of the Censuses. 


“Table V shows the Houses and Population enumerated in the 
Counties (proper) in 1851 and 1861, together with the increase or 
decrease of persons in each county in. the period between the 
enumerations. 


“In Table VI the numbers of Inhabited Houses and of the 
Population in 1851 and 1861, with the increase or decrease of persons 
in the interval, are presented for each of the 631 Superintendent 
Registrars’ Districts into which England is divided. These districts 
are for the most part co-extensive with single Poor Law Unions, or 
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two or more Unions combined, but in some instances they consist of 
places in which the relief of the Poor is regulated under Local Acts 
or otherwise than by the Poor Law Amendment Act. A column is 
added in this table, showing the excess of Registered Births over 
Deaths in the ten years 1851-60; but in comparing these numbers 
with the ascertained increase or decrease it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the whole of the births are not registered. No birth can 
be recorded after six months, and registration is not compulsory, so 
in the present state of the law many births are not entered in the 
registers, especially in London and the large towns. 


“Table VII is framed from the details in Table VI. The 
Superintendent Registrars’ Districts are grouped together in eleven 
divisions, each comprising the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
several counties named. In the columns showing the ascertained 
increase of population, and the excess of births over deaths in these 
divisions, may be traced the powerful stream of Immigration into the 
principal centres of trade, and the seats of mining and manufac- 
turing industry. Thus in London (Division I), where the excess of 
registered births over deaths was 253,989, the influx of persons from 
other parts had raised the actual increase to 440,798; in the 
Eastern Division (IV), consisting of the counties of Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk, the ascertained increase was only 28,220, while the 
natural increase or excess of births over deaths was 129,726. 


“In Table VIII the Houses and Population in the principal 
Cities and Boroughs in 1861 are stated, chiefly on the authority of the 
Superintendent Registrars in whose district the places are wholly or 
partly comprised. The municipal and parliamentary boundaries 
are frequently not conterminate with those of parishes or other 
local sub-divisions, and great care is required in assigning the 
population within their exact limits. It is probable that sufficient 
attention to questions of boundary has not been given in some cases 
by the local officers in preparing these statements within the limited 
time allowed them. The numbers must, therefore, be received ag 
_ approximations only, subject to revision hereafter at the Census 
Office. This table includes only corporate towns and boroughs 
returning members to Parliament; several large towns, conseanonrta 
do not appear in it. 


“ Tables IX and X referring to the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man, require no explanation. 


“Table XI relates to Emigration. According to the Returns of 
the Emigration Commissioners 2,249,355 emigrants sailed from the 
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ports of the United Kingdom in the interval between the Census 
of March 31st, 1851, and the Census of April 8th, 1861. But 
194,532 of the number were probably of foreign origin, leaving 
2,054,823 emigrants from the population of the United Kingdom ; 
of whom about 640,210 were of English origin, 183,627 were of 
Scotch origin, and 1,230,986 were of Irish origin.” 


[ Note.—We may insert here as usefully illustrative of the enormous extension 
of the trade of this country in recent years, the following summary of the progress 
of the Laport Trade of the United Kingdom :— 

The Export Trade.—It is only by making a detailed examination of the 
various branches of the Haport Trade that their prodigious growth during the 
last fifteen or sixteen years can be fully appreciated. 

Comparing 1860 with 1845, the value of the Hxports of 


Apparel, haberdashery, and millinery | Leather and leather wares, 361 per cent. 


increased 286 per cent. Linen manufactures, 60 per cent. 
Beer and ale, 316 per cent. Linen yarn, 80 per cent. 
Brass and copper manufactures, 76 per | Machinery, 325 per cent. 

cent. Silk, 412 per cent. 
Coals, coke, and culm, 242 per cent. Silk manufactures, 163 per cent. 
Cotton manufactures, 120 per cent. Tin plates and tin and pewter ware, 
Cotton twist and yarn, 42 per cent, 143 per cent. 
Earthenware and porcelain, 74 per cent. | Woollen manufactures, 57 per cent., and 
Hardwares and cutlery, 73 per cent. Woollen and worsted yarn, 280 per 
Iron und stcel, 246 per cent. cent.—Ep. S. J. ] 
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TabLeE I—Enernanp and Waxes and Istanps in the Britisn Sras. 
Population Enumerated in England and Wales and in the Islands in 
the British Seas on April 8th, 1861. 





Persons. Males. Females. 





1} 20,205,504 9,825,246 | 30,380,258 








Population enumerated on April 




















EE oes csc hws ssossice coh csadecasee ees 
England and Wales ...............ccc80e8 20,061,725 9,758,852 10,302,873 
Islands in the British Seas............ 143,779 66,394 775385 








* < This number includes the part of the Army in England and the Channel 
Islands; also the Navy, Merchant Seamen, and others on board vessels in the ports, 
rivers, and creeks, on the 8th April. The part of the Army, Navy, and Merchant 
Seamen out of the country, is not included.’ 





Taste II.—Enauanp and Waxes. Houses and Population Enumerated in England 
and Wales in 1861 and 1851. 













ae 


Houses. Population. 
Census Year, : 
Inhabited. | ,U"'™> | Building. | Persons. Males. Females. 








ee eee 


1861 (April 8th) ....00..... 
1851 (March 3lst) ........ 


Increase in the ana 























3,745,463 | 182,325 | 27,580 | 20,061,725 | 9,758,852 | 10,302,873 
3,278,039 | 153,494 | 26,571 | 17,927,609 | 8,781,225 | 9,146,384 


ee ft 























——— 


467,424 | 28,831] 1,009 | 2,134,116 | 977,627 | 1,156,489 __ 








between 1851 and 
ie ee 





Taste I1l.—Enetanp and Wates. Population at each of the Censuses 1801-61, 
INCLUDING the Army, Navy, and Mercuant SeamMen ABRoaD, as well as at Home, 
BELONGING to ENatanp and Wates, Actual Increase, and Rates of Increase, in 
the Decennial Periods. 



























1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 1841. 1851. 1861. 
Population enumerated ...... 9,156,171 | 10,454,529 | 12,172,664 | 14,051,986 | 16,035,198 | 18,054,170 | 20,293,746 
Goes ee es, eee 
lee oise be thet 1,298,358 1,718,135 | 1,879,322 | 1,983,212 | 2,018,972 2,169,576 
: ee ——_ |—_—-— | —_—__-————. 
ee he cl Bas) Bool Mocks alee 





Taste [V.—Enauanp and Waues. Number of Houses Enumerated at each of the 
Censuses 1801-61. 





1801. 181}. 1821. | 1831. 1841. 1851, 1861. 











——— 








—_—_— 











ouses— 
Inhabited ...| 1,575,923 | 1,797,504 i ay 2,943,945 | 3,278,039 | 3,745,463 


Uninhabited 574.76 51,020 69,707 119,915 1735247 1535494 182,325 
Building ....| No return 16,207 19,274 24,759 27,444 26,571 27,580 
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TABLE V.—ENGLAND and WALES. 


1 2 3 


Area 
CounrTIEs (Proper). in Statute 
Acres. 


Inhabited. 


| 





England and Wales....|37,324,915 |3,278,039 





ENGLAND. 
BICOLOR ates iossscacta waht: 295,582 24,673 
Bees escdecdee dee 451,040 33,48] 
Buckingham _............ 466,932 33,196 
Cambridge: «onsite: 523,861 37,226 
1 ee 707,078 85,260 
COP Wl lesseslshncs ch cotsese 873,600 67,987 
Cumberland................ 1,001,273 36,763 
DELDY sive asics 658,803 59,371 
DCVOU iene dis 1,657,180 98,387 
BP OTECE .co-cakiense nn 632,025 36,138 
MO UCAIA 5 haeiikccdsreveees 622,476 64,977 
Rae ih Sac tn sare 1,060,549 1,050 
Gloucester ................ 805,102 86,359 
Perelotd: .5.tee ives: 534,823 23,890 
[Onn C) ci i 391,141 5250738 
Huntingdon ......j.5.:.... 230,865 | 13,285 
Ee aoe eee 1,041,479 | 107,748 
WAM CARCEE sececssesdvvacssct 1,219,221 | 349,938 
Leicester ...........ccs0c0e. 514,164 48,953 
Rance lamest cbcnivvek 1,776,738 81,335 
Middlesex  .............. 180,168 | 239,362 
Monmouth ................ 368,399 28,939 
INOPTIOUGS carcescacicdeseh 1,354,301] 93,143 
Northampton ............ 630,358 | 43,942 
Northumberland ........ 1,249,299 47,737 
Nottingham ................ 526,076 | 55,019 
O20 i ne ee 472,887 34,398 
Rutland. ......:. eta etcdes 95,805 4,588 
Sales sxidudwinkd.cek 826,055 45,648 
SOMCPSCE si sscsvicescejessets 1,047,220 85,054 
Southampton ............ 1,070,216 75,238 
Statiord = -viccscsshielwen: 728,468 | 116,273 
Sutton 947,681 69,282 
QEFEY <.shadaadeainagic 478,792 | 108,822 
POEBOR Seid utcsttoterek 934,851 08,663 





a ee ee 





4, 5 6 
1851 (March 31st). 
Houses. 


See Building. Persons. 

















-[ June, 


7 


Population. 


Males. 





Houses and Population 





8 


Females. 





153,494 | 26,571 |/17,927,609 |8,781,225 |9,146,384 











661 127 124,478 
1,397 197 170,065 
1,206 98 163,723 
1,629 195 185,405 
45341 845 455,725 


45544 347 355,558 
T5AG 239 195,492 
2,498 452 296,084 
6,014 751 567,098 
1,587 215 184,207 





25794 570 390,997 
3,569 381 369,318 
5,318 44] 458,805 
E,IgI dd 115,489 
1,188 207 167,298 


632 64 64,183 


£,460 | 1,267 615,766 | 


17,420 | 3,463 2,031,236 
1,629 211 230,308 
354.50 592 407,222 


11,874 | 3,392 1,886,576 
1,353 152 157,418 
39505 452 442,714 
1,538 227 212,380 
2,064 386 303,568 


1,502 250 270,427 
Tiga A 105 170,439 

153 14 27,983 
2,062 116 229,341 
4,912 393 443,916 


3543 613 405,370 
4,668 | 958 |) 608,716 
5169 449 337,215 
5,770 | 1,540 683,082 
2,247 | 606 336,844 





59,941 
84,927 
81,074 
92,699 
222,386 


171,636 
96,244 
147,737 
269,583 
89,204 


196,700 
185,399 
218,187 
58,114 
82,831 


31,933 
307,041 
991,090 
112,937 
205,083 


882,823 

82,349 
215,254 
105,984 
149,515 


132,263 
85,524 
11,801 

114,340 

211,045 


202,014 
310.032 
166,308 
325,041 
165,772 


1 





64,537 
85,138 
82,649 
92,706 
2335339 


183,922 
991248 
148,347 
2975515 
95,003 


194,297 | 
183,919 

240,618 
579375 
844.67 | 


32,250 
308,725 
1,040,146 
117,371 
202,139 


1,003,753 
75,069 
227,460 
106,396 
154,053 


138,164 
84,915 
11,182 

115,001 

232,871 


203,356 
298,684 
170,907 
358,041 
171,072 
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enumerated in the Counties (proper) in 1851 and 1861. 





















































9 10 1l 12 13 14 15 16 17 
1861 (April 8th). Increase or Decrease 
in the 
Number of Persons 
; between 
Houses. Population. 1851 and 1861. CounrTIEs (Proper). 
Inhabited. ane B Lae Persons. Males. Females. Increase. | Re mn 
ss ; 2 England and 
3,745,463 |182,325 |27,580 |/20,061,725 |9,758,852 |10,302,873 2,134,116 | — Wales 
ENGLAND 
27,419 405 142 135,265 63,780 41,485 10,787 — | Bedford 
35,880 | 1,335 20246 276,103 86,657 89,446 6,050 — | Berks 
34,650 | 1,287 | 285 | 166,597 | 82,148 84,449 2,878 | — | Buckingham 
37,677 | 1,847 | 76 3| 175,950] 86,304 89,646 — | 9,455 | Cambridge 
97,952 | 5,305 | 751 | 505,153 | 243,960 | 261,193 | 49,428 | — | Chester 
73,243 | 3,389 469 369,323 | 176,107 193,216 13,765 | .— | Cornwall 
40,579 | 2,061 251 205,293 | 100.218 105,075 9,801 | — | Cumberland 
69,404 | 3,318 Dol 339,377 | 170,509 168,868 43,293 =—— | Derby 
101,406 | 5.459 678 584,531 | 279,216 3055315 17,433 | — | Devon 
37,745 | 1,531 | 280 || 188,651 | 91,544 975107 4,444 | — { Dorset 
84,877 | 4,164 588 509,018 | 258,343 250,675 | 118,021 — | Durham 
81,220 | 4,092 938 404,644 | 202,713 201,931 35,346 | — | Essex 
93,906 | 4,711 565 485,502 | 228,312 257,190 26,097 — | Gloucester 
| 25,27 | 800 171 123,659 62,753 60,906 8,170 — Hereford 
| 34,899 | 1,535 188 173,294 84,242 89,052 5,996 | z= i -Mertford 
13,733 497 53 64,297 S15713 32,584 114 | — | Huntingdon 
126,246 | 5,138 | 1,055 733,675 | 368,450 2655225 |, £17,909 — | Kent 
439,634 |19,831 |3,703 || 2,428,744 |1,171,322 | 1,257,422 | 397,508 — | Lancaster 
Br,909 | 2,454 | ©230 237,402 | 115,179 W225 228 7,094 | — | Leicester 
86,688 | 4,104 523 411,997 | 204,200 207,797 4,775 — | Lincoln 
279,831 | 13,407 |3,240 |] 2,205,711 |1,020,191 | 1,185,580 | 310,195 | — | Middlesex 
33,101 | 2,031 264 174,670 89,533 85,137 7202 — | Monmouth 
96,951 | 4,929 | 354 435,422 | 208,910 2AOSHY2 —_ 7,292 | Norfolk 
48,547 | 2,114 285 - 22/,f20 142,963 114,764 15,347 —- | Northampton 
| 55,900 | 2,635 683 343,028 | 170,359 172,669 39,460 |; — | Northumberland 
| 
| 62,557 | 4,432 500 293,784 | 141,027 P52, 957 23,357 Nottingham 
36,309 | 1,314 220 172,266 85,386 86,880 1,827 — Oxford 
4,652 175 17 21,851 10,899 10,960 — 1,124 ] Rutland 
48,155 15572 221 240,876 120,154 120,722 11,535 — Salop 
87,561 | 4,009 559 444,725 | 209,30] 235,424 809 | — _ | Somerset 
86,494 | 3,707 637 481,495 | 246,076 2355419 76,125 | — | Southampton 
147,244 | 8,871 |1,109 746,584 | 376,464 370,120 | 137,868 — | Stafford 
73,067 | 3,662 219 336,271 | 164,239 192,032 — 964 | Suffolk 
130,563 | 4,611 | 1,384 830,685 | 392,786 437,899 | 147,603 | — | Surrey 
65,471 | 2,754 430 363,648 | 174,782 188,866 26,804 — | Sussex 


a ee ee ee 
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TABLE V.—ENGLAND and WALES. ~ 





1 Q 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1851 (March 31st). 






































Area 
Counttizs (Proper), in Statute Houses. | Population. 
Acres. 
Inhabited. ae Building. || Persons. Males. Females. 

RAT WIGK joy siaziaceidrocsess 563,946 96,731 4,596 992 475,013 | 232,411 | 242,602 
Westmorland ............ 485,432 11,217 533 87 58,287 29,079 29,208 
WANE fect Obiscesbs cas trvens 865,092 51,667 2,250 176 254,221 | 125,728 | 128.493 
WOrcester .ac..cenaer 472,165 55,639 25723 337 276,926 | 136,956 | 139,970 


York (East Riding) .| 768,419 | 44,363 | 2,964 | 385 220,983 | 109,443 | 111,540 


dG) ete ee 2,720 7,077 415 91 36,303 | 16,977 19,326 | 
» (North Riding)| 1,350,121 | 44,446 | 2,343 | 224 215,214 | 106,710 | 108,504 


» (West Riding). | 1,708,026 | 264,302 | 10,970 | 2,507 1,325,495 | 659,619 | 665,876 


WALES. 
PUGIESCY wraivideaece 193,453 12,124 545 134 57,327 28,101 29,226 
BSPCCOR «cde juahsescgecs 83 460,158 12,223 931 74 61,474 31,314 30,160 
Car dig Al cc. ccaschaceen sth: 443,387 14,978 | 544 70 70,796 32,961 37,835 tam 
Carmarthen ...............- 606,331 22,465 1,176 99 110,632 53,076 571556 | 
Carnarvoninuticderssce 370,273 | 18,005 | 590 | 182 87,870 | 42,978 44,892 | 
Denbigh nian, isons 386,052 19,124 812 136 92,583 46,708 45,875 | 
Birth desea hesds cre 184,905 | 14,041 798 80 68,156 | 34,452 | 33,704] 
Glamorgan wiieisiscccseset 547,494 43,202 1Rey 459 231,849 | 120,748 | 111,101 fm 
Merioneth .............0. 385,291 8,159 372 31 38,843 19,151 19,692 | 
Montgomery ............ 483,323 13,350 716 25 67,335 33,634 33,701 ia 
Pembroke w.csses..sses 401,691 | 19,136 937] 111 94,140 | 43,675 | £0,465} 
Radnor chiasindehe ck 272,128 4,614 Zt 28 24,716 12,693 12,023 i 
tea 
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9 Came 12 13 14 15 16 


1861 (April 8th). Increase of Deqeare 
in the 
Number of Persons 
Es between 
Hwee Fopmneey 1851 and 1861. CounriEs (Proper). 








Inhabited. Unin- | Build- 
































Tamted|. decd. Persons. Males. Females. Increase. 
136,405 | 6,949 | 669 561,728 | 272,588 | 289,140 96,715 Warwick 
11,809 603 76 60,809 30,665 30,144 2,522 | — | Westmorland 
53,181 | 2,302 255 249,445 | 122,529 126,926 aos Wilts 
62,893 | 3,791 355 307,601 | 150,989 156,612 30,675 | — | Worcester 
. k (E£ 
49,385 | 2,561 | 273 || 240,359 | 118,652 | 121,707 | 19,376 Yor ee 
8,243 407 26 40,377 19,133 21,244 4,074 sy A Cth) 
‘ North 
50,306 | 2,942 | 381 || 244,804 | 121,845 | 122,99 | 29,590 { ” eee 
. em » (West 
316,061 | 18,555 {1,998 || 1,507,511 | 740,696 | 766,815 } 182,016 { Riding) 
WALES. 
12,361 477 63 54,546 26,191 28,355 Anglesey 
12,529 916 80 61,627 31,004 30,623 Brecon 
15,731 592 109 123295 33,105 29,150 Cardigan 
23,106 915 129 EL 457 593,166 58,591 Carmarthen 
20,26) 660 251 95,668 46,752 48,916 Carnarvon 
21,386 618 | 259 100,862 51,027 593835 Denbigh 
15,146 | 781 | 137 69,870 | 34,744 | 35,126 Flint 
99,356 | 3,721 736 317,751 | 163,271 154,480 Glamorgan 
8,499 357 45 38,888 19,085 19,803 Merioneth 
13,518 413 115 67,075 33,843 332232 Montgomery 
19,416 837 | 202 96,093 | 45,683 50,410 Pembroke 
4,706 162 22 25,403 13,144 125259 Radnor 





| 
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Taste VI.—Enetann and Watzs. Houses and Population in Superintendent Registrars 
Districts on March 31st, 1851, and on April 8th, 1861. 


[We can insert only five out of the eleven divisions, viz., London, South Midland, Northern; 
North Western, and York. These five will present a fair average of the whole.—Ep. 8S. J.] 


Increase or Decrease || Rxcess of. 


Population ey in ane Registered 
: umber of Persons |p; 
Superintendent Registrar’s “ss pel eee Enumerated. between existent 
ca 1851 and 1861. Deaths in’ 
District. Pg a Le |S ne ren eee iPr aS a EE the 34 
Ten Years, 


1851. 1861. 1851. 1861. | Increase. Decrease. § 1851-60. | 

I 

No. : 
1. LONDON DIVISION. 








—— $$ | | —— ——— —_____ 














Mipp.esex (part a7). A 
Kensington (©). caiacae: 17,151 | 25,854 #120,004 | 186,463 | 66,459 — 14,209 © 





1 

Ot MC belsee, Ban ssdcivselhcoteus 7,591 | 8,318 | 56,538 | 63,423 | 6,885 = 4,302 © 
: sire laine \ 8,792 | 10,421 | 73,230 | 87,747 | 14,517 | — | 3,969% 
4 | Westminster oc... 6,642 | 6,880 | 65,609 | 67,676 | 2,067 — 4,259 - 
5 | St. Martin-in-the-Fields| 2,307 2,283 | 24,640 | 22,636 — 2,004 457 
6 | St. James Westminster | 3,399 3,501 4§.06,406: 1 35,324 — 1,082 1,676 © 
7 | Marylebone............:.s- 15,826 | 16,370 [157,696 |161,609 | 3,913 a2 11,039 © 
8 | Hampstead ....... Py Pe 1,719 2,653 11,986 | 19,104 7,118 — 1,178 
9.1: Pateras , Bey ccsschovsvvn 18,584 | 21,928 |166,956 | 198,882 } 31,296 | — 19,649 
TO | Bet etO8 fi), .ccc ses ooscee 13,528 | 20,676 | 95,329 | 155,291 | 59,962 — | 15,8oHm 
By 4 Biataineg fn. co 9,818 | 13,412 | 58,429 | 83,295 | 24,866 = 8,338 © 
Doe Giles bo es 4,700 4,662 | 54,214 | 53,981, — 233 | 3,569) 
BO (Strand OY ccssvadnecsoers 3,949 | 3,815 | 44,417 | 42,956 = 1,461 | 2,516 
D4 | Holborn 2)” ssieseessiannas. 4,311 | 4,125 | 46,621 | 44,861 = 1,760 | 2,028 
15 | Cletkenwell .o0eicgconseee 7,224 | 7,086 | 64,778 | 65,632 854 Sos 8,236 — 
Ae Gee by oe On Fie 6,349 | 6,368 | 54,055 | 56,997 | 2,942 = 11,610 
07 Vast London. .s.c.0cs.8 4,739 | 4,495 | 44,406 | 40,673 — 39733 4,582 © 
18 | West London ....cscese. 2,670 | 2,616 | 28,833 | 27,144 . 1,689 |—4,647 
19 | London City (©) ............ 7,297 | 6,367 | 55,932 | 45,550, — 10,382 | 2,861 
20 | Shoreditch ....cscse cscs. 15,337 | 17,231 [109,257 | 129,339 | 20,082 2s 18,402 
21 | Bethnal Green... 13,298 | 14,812 } 90,193 | 104,905 | 14,712 = 15,963 
22 | Whitechapel ................ 8,812 | 8,667 | 79,759 | 78,963 | — 796 | 3,626 — 
23 | St. George-in-the-East | 6,146 | 6,187 | 48,376 | 48,878 | 502 se 5,291 
94a) Sbepne|y.  csavcsecnacetandien soa 7,392 | 7,465 | 54,173 | 56,567 | 2,394 nets 5,003 
24b| Mile End Old Town ....| 8,867 | 10,768 | 56,602 | 73,064 | 16,462 = 9,473 
25 |) Poplar xs.ntcudeencnee 6,831 | 11,163 | 47,162 | 79,182 | 32,020 wis 9,466 





Note.—The Superintendent Registrars’ Districts are generally co-extensive with Poor Law Unio 
or Single Parishes under the Poor Law Amendment Act. Where this is not the case, the Distric 
are thus distinguished :-—>« two or more Unions or Single Parishes with Boards of Guardians 
>< Poor Law Unions with Places, not under the Poor Law Amendment Act, annexed for Registration 
purposes; ¢ Single Parishes or Incorporations of Parishes under Local Acts; § Gilbert’s Incorpo- 
rations, or Parishes still under the Act of 43rd Elizabeth. The population of Unions, where state 


a 


in the notes, refers to the Census of 1861. : 

(*) The Superintendent Registrar’s District of Kensington is composed of Kensington Parish 
(pop. ae in 1861), the Fulham Union (pop. 40,042 in 1861), and Paddington Parish (pop. 75,807 
in 1861). 

(>) Strand Union and the Middle Temple. 

(¢) The Holborn Union, Gray’s Inn, and the Charterhouse. 

(¢) West London Union and the Inner Temple. 
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i 
Increase or Decrease | Excess of 


Population mthe I Registered 
: Number of Persons § Births over 


Enumerated. between i Registered 





Superintendent Registrar’s debates Prouses. 








































W851 and 1861. Pipes in 
District. Se ee ee | 
K Ten Years, 
851. 1861. 1851. 1861. | Increase. | Decrease. f 1851-60. 
om 
Surrey (part of). 
¢6 | St. Saviour Southwark.} 4,600 | 4,495 | 35,731 | 36,026 295 2,229 
7 | St. Olave Southwark ....| 2,360 2,214 | 19,375 | 19,053 = 322 t—5,447 
® | Bermondsey _................ 7,007 8,211 | 48,128 | 58,355 | 10,227 7,903 
9 | St. George Southwark... 6,992 7,234 | 51,824 | 55,509 | 3,685 a 9,337 
BM INCWINZTON ........cceseeeee. 10,458 | 12,815 | 64,816 | 82,157 | 17,341 — 10,015 
ES eee 20,447 | 23,001 [139,325 | 162,008 | 22,683 — 19,884 
2 | Wandsworth ................ 8,276 | 11,136 | 50,764 | 70,381 | 19,617 — 5,835 
m+ Camberwell .......-:........... 9,412 | 12,122 | 54,667 | 71,489 | 16,822 — 6,348 
Botherhithe .....:.c:.i..s0000.. 2,792 3,529 | 17,805 | 24,500 | 6,695 — 2,422 
Kent (part of) 
Oe Greenwich. ............... 14,383 | 17,826 | 99,365 | 127,662 Ze 5207 = 9,312 
@ | Lewisham .................... 5,927 9,701 34,835 | 65,752 | 30,917 — 7,215 
: 
3. SOUTH MIDLAND 
DIVISION. 
6. MippLesex (extra- 
metropolitan). 
2 2,796 3,160 $18,973 | 15,988 } 2,015 — 1,458 
\D4oig 0 FC er 3,524 4,018 19,475 | 23,139 3,664 — yA Bl 
PPMOMUOEG 5.5... .0ss.ccc0 00sec. r- 7,820 9,397 $41,325 | 50,406 | 9,171 — 4,407 
OO re 2301 3,384 15,916 | 19,207 3,291 — 1,802 
CGS er 2,706 3,220 14,619 | 19,124 4,505 — — 55 
BEGIMOMEOL ..6.0.0...5.00hse0ee.. 8,369 |10,865 49,298 | 59,325 114,027 — 5,919 
7. HERTFORDSHIRE. 
o Sa 3.259 | 3,341 [16,482 | 16,516 34 — | 2029 
Bishop Stortford ............ 4,098 4,187 | 20,356 | 20,230 —— 126 2,742 
Royston & (#) accesses 5,192 | 5,215 | 26,355 | 25,012 | 1,343 = eat 
aT 4,790 5,147 § 24,729 | 25,603 874 — 3,026 
1 a 2,762 2,912 15,090: | 15,301 211 —- 1,549 
paavneld sk (P) oo... 1,569 1,676 8,499 8,400 — 99 1,062 
PPEEBATIS(. 6.4.4 2ookc cccoces. 3,519 3,759 18,004 | 18,926 922 — 2,090 
nt eh tS 3,730 4,171 18,800 | 20,354 1,554 — 2,259 
Hemel Hempstead ........ 2,576 2,849 | 13,120 | 13,992 802 — 1,834 
Berkhampstead............. 2,424 2/27 $12,527 | 13,209 682 — 1,535 
8. BucKINGHAMSHIRE. 
ee 3,774 | 3,820 | 18,637 | 18,238 = 399 | 2,112 
eee. 3,942 4,362 21,490 | 22,356 866 — 2,180 
I CONIDE, 1... -.escecessess.s, 6,630 7,198 33,962 | 35,139 1,576 — 4,663 
Gs rer 4,881 5,068 | 23,071 | 23,598 527 — 2,756 
PN PEROW oo oeccseciscvss.,.... 1,969 2,016 9,376 9,207 — 169 1,169 
Newport Pagnell............ 4,909 5,269 $23,109 | 24,841 ey — | 3,229 
Buckingham.................. 3,076 | 3,659 [14,410 113,755 | 7 65s | 1.371 
A 
) Two Unions, viz., the Royston Union (pop. 18,623) and the Buntingford Union (pop. 6,389). 


») Two Unions, viz., the Hatfield Union (pop. 6,389) and the Welwyn Union (pop. 2,211). 
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eee nr al 


Superintendent Registrar’s 


ee 


No: 


155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 


164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
iB 
172 
173 
174 
175 


176 
177 
178 


179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 


185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 











District, 

S51. 

9. OxXFORDSTIIRE. 
PA CICY,,. os .sade on teditesncsoeds 3,579 
RATING cs, swbsedosdasecaceoes ees 3,201 
Pleading ton ....stresagovex8e- 3,067 
ORMOTOE - sscctsccsnanbradoeses: 3,528 
BiGOSter  s..cocsnstee tostteteet: eke 
WWOOESTOCK .é..canestssaandwee. 2,960 
WHOS ssicccanazeametamtrers, 4,897 
Chipping Norton.. ........ 3,506 
BaMDuUry sue csdasncatesnts: 6,384 

10. NorTHAMPTON- 

SHIRE. 
BLACK SY aksscaocanseen 2,961 
POWeesters Stale Gees 2,847 
BOCES PULY, sccscneensis wnceeoes 2,131 
Hardingstone: ......cchs<s40.- 1,883 
Northampton: {....,0..00se. 6,433 
DAV EMUCY. .okterscccsssescctnte, 4,527 
USTAS WONE sic; vo0cksxeaissecetders 3,229 
Wellingborough ........... 4,476 
RREDEOTING. i. sionetersarcree- 3,770 
A BVAPStON cis sscsassecochaare. 2,711 
OUnOe oc. ccmccsverevccesmoes 3,167 
Peterborough. .vesersionn.- 5,793 
11. HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

FAUNEING AON s..5,,c0cexeuses ots. 4,218 
Si AMOS: Sis tnntnsnccsresnenees 4,316 
Ste NGOS i cclsnecaitenaexorzess: 3,930 

12. BEDFORDSHIRE. 
BGdtOrds Siivcasernmeccatee. 7,189 
Biggleswade scccconoarceae. 4,609 
A DAE « isctinateas cendeans inn: 3,221 
IV OWAEE TD: \e sckasvuueetnncc.caee 2,435 
Leighton Buzzard ........ 3,407 
BAMEON: -ccecatataee etivicawesires 4,848 

13. CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

CoRCONG sien ee 2,132 
Cliesterton j...héseae scare 5,209 
CaniDTidee 2...cevisnavaxceote: 9,194 
PAM CGH os cachet ee 2,857 
Newmarket .....i...cscccceess- 6,104 
IN ga eer ee oe 4,641 
Nocth Witchford ,........... dou 
Whittlesey «...dscassawadee 1,678 
WisbeOACly Jjicaccttetivccscseet 7,090 


Inhabited Houses. 


1861. 


ree (+. 


3,722 
3,277 
3,494 
3,770 
3,879 
3,074 
5,117 
3,633 
6,739 


3,021 
2,957 
2,308 
2,146 
7,960 
4,679 
3,328 
5,203 
4,081 
3,071 
3,221 
6,877 


4,327 
4,278 
4,092 


4,926 
5,022 
3,021 
2,491 
3,566 


5,851 


2,202 
5,465 
5,411 
2,895 
6,123 
4,709 
3,253 
1,594 
7,928 








Population 
Enumerated. 
Leal. 1861. 
17,895 | 18,209 
15,640 15,306 
15774 1: 47 ASs 
20,172 | 20,038 
15,562 15,553 
14,453 | 14,236 
23,558 | 23,231 
17,427 | 17,307 
29,769 | 30,161 
13,747 | 13,464 
12,806 | 13,003 
10,663 | 11,621 
Bh 9,928 

887 | 41,159 

on 926 20,600 
14,7 7] 15,358 
21,367 |-24,234 
18,097 19,086 
12,841 14,064 
15,655 15,462 
28,957 | 33,164 
20,900 | 20,516 
20,594 | 19,649 
18,825 | 18,962 
35,523 | 38,063 
23,436 | 25,389 
16,542 | 16,970 
12,075 | 11,682 
17,142 17,641 
25,087 | 30,705 
11,065 | 10,966 
25,170 25,082 
27,980 | ° 26,354 
14,148 | 13,509 
30,655 | 28,776 
22,896 | 21,805 
16,243 | 14,787 
7,687 6,966 
36,215 | 33,304 


+ Under Local aa ae 


Increase or Decrease 


Number of Persons 


between 
1851 and 1861. 


Increase. 





7,302 


587 
2,867 
989 
1,223 


4 207 


137 


2,540 
1,953 
428 


499 
| 5,618 


Lack bs 4 





Decrease. 


334 
134 
217 


327 
120 


1851-60. 


Excess of 
Registered 
Births over 
Registered 
Deaths i in 
the 
Ten Years, 


2,179 
1,910 
1,517 
2,111 
2,097 
1,564 
2,527 
2,121 
3,658 


1,588 
1,434 
1,312 
1,464 
4,553 
2,493 
1,632 
3,229 
2,887 
2,063 
2,232 
5,274 


2,990 
2,641 
2,719 


4,623 
3,763 
217% 
1,348 
2,540 — 
4,214%s 


1,861 
3,397 
2,204 
1,952 
3,269 
3,135 3 
2,415 
1,115 
4,234 © 


Se ee aL YA) SEER EEE eee Nene Lid See NEL tonne wey aR 
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Increase or Decrease | 
in the 
Number of Persons 
between 
1851 and 1861. 


Excess of 
# Registered 
Births over 
# Registered 


Population 


Inhabited Houses. 


Superintendent Registrar’s Enumerated. 
























District. ae oe 
#'Ten Years, 
} 281. 1861. 1851. 1861. Increase. } Decrease. } 1851-60. 
No. 
4. EASTERN DIVI- 
SION. 
14. Essex. ; : 
eee WV GSE TUAIG —......scceenavossos 6,003 9,809 § 34,395 | 59,261 E 6,089 
Be POPPING «cc ccss0.sssesecsssvesoecs 3,086 3,085 | 15,631 | 16,544 | 1,726 
ae 2,281 22962 -F 44,055 + 11,3154 f 1,466 
Bg) TROWMOTE | 5 icacacascasseseceess 4,758 5,419 | 24,607 | 26,920 | 5 3,722 
| i 1,878 2,128 | 20,642) 11,529 | # 1,499 
Meee 8 PSTERCT ECR Y.-o5..0..cssenceses voes 2,926 2,760 4 13;787-] 155013 1,218 
200 | COs atl 7) x: aah roe 6,566 6,921 | 32,272 | 32,793 | 4 3,497 
Mee Ae OCH FORE. 5. os5<0nsesacenecesess 3,069 3,382 4 15,838 | 18,270 | f 1,910 
2 4 Maldon ......,..:.. Selaneees 4,471 A DTo 4 22,137 4 22-543 4 ; 1,999 
Be: | CP OMOTIAG: oi0-55is-aerieazcoenvas 5,339 5,784 § 27,710 | 27,094 | 1 2,926 
Be § Colchester ii..c.ce0 00000 4,145 4,459 | 19,443 | 23,815 | H 1,893 
i ERS. rrr 4,628 4,966 } 21,666 | 22,922 | f 3,593 
og ON Er eee 3,306 3,452 4 16,099 | 16,324 p 1,931 
MEE FO RERESECAC | oso. edsnscecsseessesese 4,040 4,1357- 4 995273 } 18,462 41 f 2,105 
By HESEAMAUL CS .cc...ds sees ceseceessest] O50 10 3,841 | 17,561 | 17,169 f 1,988 
er 4 DURIROW 5. .acevscaceiveecienes 4,249 4,373 | 20,498 | 19,759 | 2,625 
210 | Saffron Walden ............| 4,260 4,294 {| 20,716 | 19,721 , 2,604 
15. SuFFroLK. : ; 
BEML AVISDITURS........0.clsseopeeds+se: 3,724 3,708 18,125 | 17,432 | 2,613 
BE IU COIGIYE cs .0nscssasscesesce>os 6,553 6,939 30,814 | 31,414 | 1 3,863 
ran CL OSLOTE —........0scseceresgs+e> 3,790 3,884 18,107 | 17,374 | 1 2,154 
TWIN GOS oo........5he00dcaneeoee 3,827 3,864 19,014 | 18,221 f 2,540 
215 | Bury St. Edmundsf ..... 2,752 2,847 13,900 | 13,316 4 1 922 
21h | Mildenhail ..................:- 2,093 2,00) 9 10,364 9,592 | 4 1,388 
SAL OW 2 ccorseccvaceavscccderdenenes 4,320 4,474 4 21,110 | 20,917 7 | 2,751 
BEES, | EAATCISMEFE .......0cccscarere- 3,670 3,693 19,028 | 17,664 § f 2,354 
EG RNE onsi osccossscaasooracdeerss a cok Sase 15,900 | 14,695 } f 1,953 
MMT ESOSERCTE ccccc.csecsrssonseeedes: 3,581 3,560 175219 16,173 4% 1 2,100 
SATALOLE. « .i0ccccsecswocnescasnns 2,560 2,766 12,4931 125729 2 f 1,644 
Be APSHA... -...ecsrarnceenees 6,949 8,266 32,759 | 37,880 | + 4,046 
223 | Woodbridge.................] 5,044 5,068 | 23,776 | 22,748 ¢ f 2,339 
ea) Plomesgate .....sscs.soe0: 4,377 4,999 W@ 21,477 1 205,719 | p 2,234 
ear DLYEMING .......00sieccsecsenrnes 5,870 5,878 | 27,883 | 26,859 | f 3,639 
mo) Wangford...........:.5:.-000+0- 2,922 2,977 14,014 | 13,620 } ; 1,408 
UE BV UPLOLAT.......00-04dcreencnsees- 4,061 5,193 } 20,163 | 24,069 | t 3,020 
16. NorFoLK. 
BE SATINOUGH. ooo. ...ccessesoneee! 6,006 6,856 | 26,880 | 30,318 | | 2,186 
Et BCI P vs cetiincssscaaverassue ces 1,822 1,958 8,497 8,630 s 1,356 
Bre LURSECAD TP on cigisuccecererass. 3,402 3,046 § 15,614 | 14,515 f 1,480 
231 | Erpingham ph (*) ........ 4,698 4,895 21,722 1 20,875 } 2,100 
MEO AV ISUAINY ©. vosics sce ossnssaeecy: 4323 4,300 j 20,007 | 19,050 2 VAs 
BEE, Est BAU NG, psc sseonsxsoaosgeres 2,459 2,000 L890") by 7o2 1 1,536 





+ Under Local Acts. 
(#) The Erpingham Union (pop. 20,580 in 1861) and the Brinton Gilbert’s Incorporation. 


8 Z 











No. 


234 
230 
236 
Woy: 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 


245 
246 
247 
248 
249 


452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 
460 


461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
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5 


Inhabited Houses. 


Superintendent Registrar’s 












District. a 
1851. 
16. NorrotK—contd. 
NOE WCE IG ccc ces soswensioeacea 14,988 
POVEMOC Tu. Wes osdamensiasnss 2,909 
PROMS CCAG) ics Boccccsesewacscoee 2.070 
Ge Oe 5. aeaactecnedenes 2,309 
1 Foc (1 en ae ee yey Oe 3,138 
DED WAGES ..necshe.cirorstnmncood 5,396 
GUTECTOSS © <..veseinesestes Al 23026 
NV AV RAIN nce aneceseteoncentnnck 2,928 
IMIGLOTG:  o5.eeatere tone 6,147 
Walsinglam:..i..02.sh.iacc-8| yO LO 
WD OCKING “seca dtonernscavitesed 3,716 
Freebridge Lynn. .......... 2,689 
aes LYON. |v .sescsonnaoe 4,028 
TPO WHAT | cs norsdes tet decoset 4,317 
Swell WAN. s.cccavescescovtuccnscs 2,843 
ig Choe Fe aan ee 3,895 
8. NORTH-WESTERN 
DIVISION. 
33. CHESHIRE. 
EORTC Cie ceabiaiesaitiarswaned! 17,323 
Maeclesfield ........:cc0c00000. 12,349 
AVGPIMONANT 2.dececesdierosesons 6,363 
PUGMCORD T, cecaccesentetioncsst 4,832 
INORGIWCD: cscedecaccteraccsinns 6.221 
Comeltom. oie natacnat 5,893 
INGETEWIGN 5 5..2sssacdoteecsencs 6,876 
Great Boughton * T(*) | 9,889 
DW iM Uy iiretoss coca eonsentea cece 9,109 
34. LANCASHIRE. 
BSIVELPOOWT  cceiv.c-onucehes 35,293 
West Derby 28.0%) au00: 25,03] 
PVCSCO Ure, isc ccschh sseecanecsee 9,323 
OPTS RMB Ric ccsdsdooccaett acne’ 6,737 
AB OLR crate a xactenscgueaneaveace 13,965 
WW ARTIMGEOW | s440chn tiaras. 6,647 
jG Os Se Rs See 6,015 
BGO i. ecast lt. auosic cece 20,240 


t+ Under Leeal Acts. 
(*) The Superintendent Registrar’s District of Great Boughton is composed of — 


Population, 1861. 


Chester City (Local Act) 


1861. 


“ 
me OF 

or 

Oo 


‘CoN 
os 
oe 


BORON WEOANWN? 
ce “I 
bo © 
ee > 


048 


19,167 
13,386 
7,184 
5,235 
6,938 
7,012 
8,079 
11,248 
12,227 


37,045 
37,512 
13,120 
8,364 
17,422 
229 
7,618 
25,155 


Great Boughton Union 


Hardwarden Union 
(>) The West Derby Union (pop. 156,327 in 1861), and Toxteth Park (pop. 


parish under the Poor Law Amendment Kee 


Population 
Enumerated. 
1851. | 1861. 
68,195 | 74,414 
13,565 12,818 
11,545 11,290 
iso 74 P51 
15,095 14,242 
26,395 25,249 
12,744 11,54] 
12,14] 11,558 
29,389 28,018 
21,883 ZLatto 
18,148 175079 
ja,007 13,474 
20,530 16,602 
20,985 20,260 
14,320 13,745 
19,040 M5711 
90,208 94,361 
63,527 | 61,517 
34,043 40,515 
2034 00 26,129 
ot, 202 33,301 
30,512 34,329 
35,941 40,954 
52,950 58,503 
57,157 79,826 
258,236 | 269,733 
153,279 | 225,595 
56,074 | 73,112 
38,307 | 46,250 
77,939 94,559 
36,164 | 43,788 
32,734 | 37,697 
114,712 |, £30,270 


COOP ee ee reed eeeeereeenes 


Do ei) 








POOR meee meee teem eraser es eee 





4,152 
6,473 
332 
2,129 
3,817 
5.013 
5,553 
22,669 


11,497 
72,316 
17,038 
7,943 
17,020 
7,624 
4,963 
15,558 


30,116 











Increase or Decrease Excess of 


in the Registered 
Number of Persons Births over 
between Registered 
1851 and 1861. Deaths in 
the 
Ten Years, 
Increase. | Decrease. [| 1851-60. 





— 5,751 
947 1,228 
255 Look 

53 1,081 
853 1,878 


1,146 3,194 
15202 1,308 


583 1,449 
$5394 3,131 
4768 2,008 
569 1,968 
83 2,019 


32928 1,499 
725 2.0td, 
575 1,821 
329 2,215 


— 9,664 
1,810 5,561 
— 4,794 
— 3,805 
— 5,015 
— 3,008 
— 5,776 
— 4,437 
—_— 11,230 


me 2,230 
— | 24,596 
— “piiaee 
at 6,219 
Lis oF 
= 6,798 
= 4,583 
ee BS 


69,268), a single 
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Increase or Decrease | fxcess of 


Population aoe m ue Registered 
ahi umber of Persons [ pj; ; 
Superintendent Registrar’s Tuhanited Houses, Enumerated. between Sele ea: 
: i 1851 and 1861. Deaths in 
District. the 


Ten Years, 
Increase. | Decrease. # 1851-60. 


1851. 1861. 1851. 1861. 


$$ 








No. 
34. LANcASHIRE— 
contd. 
AE er 16,727 | 79803 | 83/615 | 10142 | 12,327. 2 12,336 
470 | Barton-upon-Irwell ....... S737 7,465 § 31,585 | 39,050 7,465 — 4,051 
Bete hOritOn: <........c.0c2--<00-.--- 23,159 | 32,879 1123,841 |169,573 | 45,732 aS 21,601 
BS SALLE la sess ccacecvocnssoessse: 15,769 | 19,831 | 87,523 | 105,334 | 17,811 = 11,902 
473 | Manchester .................... 36,701 | 43,003 }228,433 | 243,615 | 15,182 — 16,929 
CT Cy: re 21,569 | 26,527 9119,199 |134,761 | 15,562 — 12,792 
Mee GINA oo... cncloecn les. 16,485 | 21,951 | 86,788 |111,267 | 24,479 — 13,046 
Mra | Rochdalé-............ccs0c--- 14,200 | 18,407 | 72,515 | 91,758 | 19,243 — 9,763 
me? | Haslingden ...........00-.... 9,489 | 18,402 ] 50,424 | 69,782 | 19,358 = 8,615 
Bees | uRWC Yon. .ccsncscccecccess. .| 12,039 | 14,532 | 63,868 | 75,588 | 11,720 — 9,145 
Bey CHAR CPOS o.oo... ceockecsaeent 4,238 | 4,146 | 22,368 | 20,476 = 1,892 | 2,029 
480 | Blackburn ................... 15,916 | 21,888 | 90,738 | 119,937 | 29,199 a 14,861 
QD RCMTC 51S a sae oe 6,723 | 7,869 | 37,701 | 41,679 | 3,978 — 5,773 
Bet PGERCOI coi. soncdinceveeeeeses 15,913 | 20,071 | 96,545 |110,488 | 13,943 — 11,046 
ef ye eco iccetscscaceas cee: 3,930 | 4,581 | 22,002 | 25,681 | 3,679 — 2,977 
Bee fb Grarstame 6. is censsssesccase: 2,364 | 2,378 | 12,695 | 12,424 — o71 1,741 
485 | Lancaster oh (*) wo... 6,272 6,704 | 34,660 | 35,299 639 — 3,664 
486 | Ulverstone ........c.000. 5,676 | 6,844 | 30,556 | 35,734 | 5,178 — 5,168 
9. YORK DIVISION. 
35. West RIpING. 
487 | Sedbergh . o.ccccccsccsssseeeee 917 915 4 4,574 | (4,306 1 178 536 
oo EE i a 25174 2,608 135702; | 39,529 — 1,233 1,408 
489 | Skipton Pha (>) oe. 5,719 | 6,047 | 28,766 | 28,761 a 5 | 3,966 
490! Pateley Bridge... 1,928 | 1,992 | 9,334 | 9,534 200 = 1,105 
| a 3,471 | 3,485 | 16,041 | 15,742] — 299 | 1,939 
492a) Great Ouseburn ........... 2.579 | 22509 12467 | 14.530 0 635 984 
4926 Knaresborough ,........... 3,448 3,741 15,473 | 17,176 1,703 _— 1,861 
492¢| Wetherby§ ooo 13055. | 95082 4° 5,129-417 5 193.) 6 ait 
ws | Otley ................ ame, 5,588 | 6,069 | 28,541 | 29,508 967 ~~ 3,304 
494 | Keighley 0h(°)....ccee. 8,638 | 9,597 | 45,903 | 45,681 = 222 | 5,548 
495 | Todmorden .............0...-.. 5,940 | 6,436 | 29,727 | 31,105 | 1,378 —- 3,114 
496 | Saddleworth.............0060... 3,367 | 3,808 | 17,799 | 18,630 831 — 2,037 
497 | Huddersfield _................ 23,468 | 26,658 1123,860 |131,334 | 7,474 — 19,671 
EE EESGEAX 5. cco ccecuseces. eo. 23,626 | 27,016 |120,958 | 128,667 | 7,709 — 15,917 
499 | Bradford pW (4) 34,439 | 41,860 |181,964 |196,463 | 14,499 — 26,242 
Be) ELUBSIEES >... ......c0ecccceteese, 18,776 | 23,895 | 88,679 |109,949 | 21,270 = 15,331 
Rm Cer ines. cocast 21,061 | 24,999 |101,343 |117,553 | 16,210 ~ T¥,079 


_—___. 


+ Under Local Act. 

§ Parishes, &c. in Gilbert’s Incorporations or under the Act of 43rd Elizabeth. 

(*) The Lancaster Union (pop. 24,019 in 1861), Caton Gilbert’s Incorporation, and Parishes 
ander 43rd Elizabeth. 

(>) The Skipton Union (pop. 28,398) and two townships not under the Poor Law Amendment Act. 

(°) The Keighley Union (pop, 43,112) and a township under 43rd Elizabeth. 

(*) The Bradford Union (pop. 106,218), the North Bierley Union (pop. 85,768), and part of a 


Silbert’s Incorporation. 
a 
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Increase or Decrease | Rxcegs of 








Population Got ues ae Registered 
aes : . Bis : 
Superintendent Registrar’s Talib bid Houses. Enumerated. between pene a 
; 1851 and 1861. | Deaths in 
District. <2 pS | ee Set eS the 
| 1 Ten Years, 


1851. 1861. 1851. 1861. Increase. | Decrease. | 1851-60. 


ey ee 








No. 
35. West RipiIne— 

contd, 
O02) Dewsbury. ...25.c.sds008. 14,351 | 19,381 71,768 | 92,873 | 21,105 — 13,813 
503 | Wakefield of (#) ........ | 9,874 | 10,815 | 48,956 | 53,001 4,045 — |: 6,119 
3040) Pontefracts ...3:..0 hee... 6,353 7,470 | 295937 ft 345752 4,815 — | 5,028 
5040] Hemsworth ......0....0+ | 1,658. | 4,657] "8564 Y9ses Fe = 368 | 1,024 
UO M DALBSICY 25. Uns itnbeadoe 6,777 9,102 | 34,980 | 45,790 | 10,810 — | 7,209 
506 | Wortley PhP)... cece. 6,255 7.507 | 32:0182-1 38,509 6,497 —_ 6,598 
507 | Ecclesall Bierlow............ 7,087 | 13,009 | 37,914 | 63,618 | 25,704 — 918,698 
DOS SHEMGI, is.c4.cdsoSileiati des. 20,785 | 26,658 }103,626 |128,929 | 25,303 — | 16,283 
509 .| Rotherham. ...1...26.:..die. 6,686 9,055 | 33,082} 44,330 | 11,248 — | 6,826 
9104 Doncaster”... boda: 7,302 8,625.4 343675 | 39,341 4,666 —_ hi SAS 
STAM! WROPUE®” Kecbcdosscemeordece 318 3,650 | 15,886 | 16,010 124 — | 2,203 
OES GOOLe ecu iocde 2,892 33382 13,686 | 15,156 1,470 oo 1,908 
513 | Selby ri« () cb MR Be. 3,370 3,547 15,672 15,985 ole — | 1,858 
O14 }} Tadeaster§ ...d.cdiitsee-- 4,093 4,223 | 19,710 | 19,919 209 — 250170 

36. East Ripine 
(with York). 
bow LOrk bri"): 04.80 haben: 10,469 | 11,941 | 54,324 | 59,967 5,643 a 5,306 
DLO} POCKIM GOI.) Siccccc.scousense 3.200 3,420 16,098 16,710 612 — 2,128 
BL ei EROWGEE: <dceelascesere ties 3,060 3,159 § 14,436 4° '§5,076 640 ae 2,419 
518 | Beverley ....csdsccsseessseess 4,167 | 4,674 | 20,040 | 21,029 989 ae 2,623 
519 | Sculcoates icc] 9,187 | 11,136 | 44,719 | 51,942 | 7,223 —. 4.6335 
7 Ss rr ae 9,733 10,882 50,670 | 56,889 6,219 oo 4,161 
OTe, Path etOn  .acicrdunshn 1,872 2,010 9,407 9,680 213 — | 1,316 
ee We MAAR. oedissnn-covectore. 1,868 1,952 9,279 9,653 374 — 1,297 
Do Ws POTN E ., sisdsscecsaccvereves 3,684 3,953 | 18,265 | 195223 958 — 2,923 
O24 + Bridlingtom ...6..ccss..00 2,926 3,082 | 14,3822 | 14,3871 49 — 1,805 
37. Nortu Ripinec. 

S20 |) Scarborough . \..cis.6.... 5,905 6,401 | 24,615 | 30,424 5,809 — | 3,410 
es ERIE OI. a) cesacdececceactes 4,546 4,734 23,128: | 23,482 a04 — 3,264 
527 | Easingwold veces coos... 2,075 | 2,098 | 10,211 | 10,148) — 63 | -4,375 
SLOG TMT. fin sseoccdvescdeadlnc. 2,682 2,695 12,760 | 12,299 —_— 461 1,525 
529 | Helmsley 4 (°) wuss. 2,366 | 2,436 | 11,734 | 11,832 98 a 1,376 
DOO PICKEVING ......6issch oon ae | 2083 2,197 9,978 | 10,547 569 — | 1,373 
531 WANTED Y <0. ss snodtoeieBideatoace 4,490 4,915 215592 | 23,684 2,042 — 3,212 
532 | Guisbrough ............ Piece: 2,544 4,367 12,202 | 22,125 9,923 —_ 3,173 
Jo8 9! Siokésley «......dcekenced., 2,984 2,226 9,387 | 10,381 994 — | 1,309 
534 | Northallerton ...........0.... 2,650 2,661 12,460 | 12,174 os 286 1,399 
DOO 1! BEGMES® cia... ldiaeeneen 1,914 1,945 8,980 8,650 — ae es) 992 
DOO) LOVDUID - cocccabscstccccusocere 2,082 2,103 | 10,057 | 10,104 47 — 1,319 
+ roy ge. 4 | a ee 1,248 1,229 5,630 5,649 14 — | 7537 
BOs, bEVCOEMy <i tae ata arene 1,399 1,286 6,820 6,195 — 625 1,047 
Noo) Richmond “2.55.20 e 2,894 2,842 | 13,846 | 13,456 —— 390 1,464 





§ Parishes, &c., in Gilbert’s Incorporations or under the Act of 43rd Elizabeth. 
(||) Parishes, &c., not under the Poor Law Amendment Act. 

(*) The Wakefield Union (pop. 51,092) and parts of Gilbert’s Incorporations. 
(?) Two Unions, viz., Wortley (pop. 24,091) and Penistone (pop. 14,418). 

(°) The Selby Union (pop. 14,902) and parts of Gilbert’s Incorporations. 

(‘) The York Union (pop. 59,157) and parishes not under Poor Law Amendment Act. 
(°) Two Unions, viz., Helmsley (pop. 6,093) and Kirkby Moorside (pop. 5,739). 
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Taste VIL.—Eneianp anp Waczs. Population in 1851 and 1861, ascertained Increase 
or Decrease in the interval, and Natural Increase or Excess of Registered Births over 
Deaths in the Ten Years 1851-60. 





| Natural Increase 
g or Excess of 
Registered Births 


Ascertained 
Increase 
[| in the interval Over 

E between i Registered Deaths 


in the 
p 1851 and 1861. pen Years, 1851-60. 


Population Enumerated. 


DIVISIONS. 


1851. 1861. 


ee ——— 























England and Wales. 17,927,609 | 20,061,725 | 2,134,116 25260,576 


—-—_— 





—_ ——— 77 





DIVISIONS. 


1. LONDON (within the limits 4 
of the Metropolis Local 440,798 


Government Act ............ 


253625236 2,803,034 


2.535989 


11. SourH Eastern (Regis- } 
tration Districts chiefly in | 
Surrey and Kent vse | 1,628,416 1,846,876 218,460 196,992 
metropolitan, Sussex, 


Piandts, Berks)... .ccakeries 


m1. SourH Mrpianp (Regis- | 
tration Districts chiefly in 
Middlesex extra-metro- 
politan, Herts, Bucks, + 
Oxford, ee bine 





124 332 1,295,375 61,043 Basle roe a4 


Hlunts, Beds, Cam- 
ONO Sa sckisite st hucen racostaeen 3 


Districts chiefly in Essex, 


Iv. EASTERN syn en | 
Suffolk, Norfolk) wu... 


< 


» SoutH WESTERN (Regis- 
tration Districts chiefly 
in Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, Somerset) .... 


vi. West Mipianp (Regis- 
tration Districts chien | 
in Gloucester, Hereford, + 
Salop, Stafford, Wor- 
cester, Warwick)... J 


vu. Norra Mipianp (Regis. 
tration Districts chiefly in 
Leicester, Rutland, Lin- 
coln, Nottingham, Derby) 


vit. NortH WESTERN vary 
tration Districts chiefly 
in Cheshire, Lancashire) J 





1,113,982 


1,803,261 


2,136,573 


1,215,501 


2,488,438 


1,142,202 


1,835,551 


2,436,137 


1,288,718 


2,934,722 





28 220 


32,290 


299,564 


73,217 


446,284 


* 129,726 


¥200,673 


298,980 


*161,763 


308,022 


i 
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Taste VII.—Enetanp and Wauns. Population in 1851 and 1861—contd. 





2 


Population Enumerated. 


Divisions. 
1851. 





re 











1x. York (Registration Districts 
chiefly in Yorkshire)........ 


x. NortHEerN (Registration ] 
Districts chiefly in Dur- | 
ham, Northumberland, + 
Cumberland, Westmore- | 
LORD) sci Ructeinccoasuecsteditagee 4 


x1. WeELsH (Registration Dis- 
tricts chiefly in Mon- 
mouthshire and Wales)... 








} 1,789,047 


969,126 


} 1,186,697 1,312,500 




















3 4 5 
Ascertained —_— ae sie 
Increase Registered Births 
in the interval over 
between Registered Deaths 
: in the 
1861. 1851 and 1861. | poy Years, 1851-60. 
2,015,329 226,282 TZ Og LF 
1,151,281 182,155 152,694 
125,803 *145,878 





Note.—In the cases marked (*) the ascertained (actual) increase (col. 4) falls short of the 
natural (presumed) increase as shown by excess of Births over Deaths. 





[As illustrative of the preceding table, we may insert the following 
summary of Occupations as ascertained, 1851.—Ep. S. J.] 














: : Shee Number 

Registration Divisions of 

and Persons Aged 
Union Counties 20 Years 
(England and Wales). and upwards, 
1851. 

1. The Metropolis .....:.. 1,394,963 
11. South-Eastern ........ 887,134 
111. South Midland ........ 660,775 
TVs Hastert s ccctreaen 603,720 
v. South-Western ........ 978,024 
vi. West Midland ........ 1,160,387 
vu. North Midland ........ 654,679 

vit. North-Western ........ 1,351,830 
Ps NOUR ei pecccit aes 961,945 

x, JNOrthberl: jlo 521,460 

KT. WEIS: 1 asststenateccee: 641,680 





England and Wales .| 9,816,597 











Ratio per Cent. of Persons 
Aged 20 Years and upwards, occupied (in 1851) in 





Mechanical : 
Arts, Trade, Agri- 
and Domestic} culture. 

Service. 

Per cnt, Per cnt. 
47 °6 Teel 
30°7 0'*8 
28.3 25 °4 
27°4 26°56 
28 °6 220 
29°1 WETS 
31s 21°7 
29 °8 83 
25 °2 14.93 
WY wg 16°! 
21°8 25°97 
31°0 16 °I 


Mining 

Manu- ‘aed 
factures. | Mineral 
Works. 
Per cnt. Per ent. 
6'0 3° 
2°5 PA! 
io4 2°4 
4°0 23 
4°6 56 
by) OW 12°6 
er ae 5°3 
21°5 5°4 
£7 35 9-3 
4 24 
Zed 12°4 
8 °4 63 
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Taste VIII.—Houses and Population of the Principan Cities and 
Boroveus, 1851 and 1861. 


** «These Statements of the Number of Houses and Population in the 
principal Cities and Boroughs have been furnished generally by the respective 
Superintendent Registrars, and refer to the Parliamentary or Municipal Limits, or 
to both where co-extensive, as denoted by the letters placed after the names of 
places, viz., M., Municipal limits; P., Parliamentary limits; M. and P., Municipal 
and Parliamentary limits (co-extensive). 

* The numbers of seamen and others on board vessels in the ports, as ascertained 
by the officers of Her Majesty’s Customs, have been added to the general population. 
Several Boroughs with respect to which the information could not be obtained are 
omitted.” 


iY 2 3 4 5 6 


Inhabited Houses. Population. 





City o& BorouGu. 





1851. 1861. | 1851. 1861. 


- — — SS 





os 








the Metropolis Local Go- 


London within the limits xi 305,933 362,890 253625236 2,803,034 ns 
VOPRIMENE ACE occ. cevesceces.. J a 











DADO AOR. |. cscsassesseesvives M. & P, 12a | 1,187 55954 — 5,691 
M. 1,040 1,059 5,187 5,221 = 
PAOVOR <yicccacciesssscesnvats es 1,079 1,103 5,395 5,430 igs 
Pecans 2.32 iscascceectes mM. & P. B52 529 2,748 _ 2,488 
BSEPUTON seess00sss5cecc.c5es P. 622 574 354.32 _ 3,062 


30,676 | 34,894 — 


M. 5,501 6,665 
29,791 | 938,925 — 


P. 5,346 | 6,478 


M. 769 790 026 4,055 = 
DA DULY 25.0285 vasdececke seas 3 oe 2,067 pes 10,194 is 
REDO © onc ote sects Stonsasede: P. E208 1,336 6,338 6,795 am 
BsIMStaple .h..icevesesecssacs M. & P. 25116 2,187 LL, 391 — 10,738 
PrasiMeetOK eS ~ce..4.00-0n0sse0 M. 892 938 4,263 4,664 eam 
ere M. & P. 7,744. | 8,021 | 54,240 52,528 
PCC OER oh eeivcviveisdediodis M. 954 985 4,398 — 4,266 
BSCGIOVE, «550060 Hacsescseesades M. & P. 25307 2,754 11,693 | 18,412 


Berwick-on-Tweed .... M. & P. 2,028 1,872 15,094 — 13,254 


M. 15934) 2178 8,915 9,654 ae 
PDOWOLION foc cckctsiascgeveniets 1 eee 2423 10,068 | 10,901 ae 
M. 4718 691 ey 4 — 2,905 
Bewdley. sdsaiiniverhess as 182 | U66 ee: iis 6,786 
Be ClOLG 55552 eiiesce ssc ocose M. 1 TOU E211 8,778 5,851 ata 
Birmingham 5.) 5.0.60 M.& P.| 45,844 | 59,090 | 232,841 | 295,955 ba 
DIACE DEER foie ii eazeice M. & P. 7,919 | 11,814 | 46,536 | 63,125 ae 
é M. 722 793 4,327 | 4,466 oy, 
IY. Fe cases Sodowascedoscas es 1,103 | 1,189 baie) 6.381 << 


Dane tl TAS Ek eS RENN ane Ss ae Ry EF I SORRY ASE SA 
Note.— Co). 6 contains the cases in which in 1861 the population is dess than 
in 1851. 
* For the Metropolitan Parliamentary Boroughs, see Alphabetical List. 
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Ie 2 3 4 5 6 
Inhabited Houses. Population. 
City oR Boroven, 
1851. 1861, | 1851. 1861. ° 
BO LLOM:, esis teksti cleans M..& P.| 10,394 | 18,848 | 61,171] 70,396 = 
) M.;| 2,992~| 8,266 14,733 — 18,995 
DORON ~.ccccerdsSenesenn arn es 3,622 3,898 17,518 | 17,885 — 
BSPACIORU is coessestedarnces titos M.& P.} 19,002 | 22,5387 | 103,778 | 106,218 — 
a M. 1.147 1,184 5,693 — 5,234 
PECCKENOCK \ 5.5, scvasaeetens fn 126 1/206 Bo%0 Bo 5,517 

: M. ey | 1,629 6,172 6,569 — 
oH C2 C8) a A a { =. 1,616 | 1,891 7,610 7,892 ae 
Bridgwatenmeane daw: M..&-P. | a;912 | BA24 4 10,327 | “11,864 = 
CTA WON Gs Ghics sete M. & P. 1,468 | 1,570 7,566 7,672 — 

: M. * 12,708 * 77,693 — 
as sue toe ok { P.| 10,843 | 18,946 | 69,673 | 87,311 oe 
SEISCON Ud sorrdavaenibetns M.& P.| 20,873 | 23,578 [137,328 | 154,093 a4 

M. 809 827 4,020 — 3,847 
Buckingham : sain wines ib fee 4 rie Epes —_ 7,625 
1H ARN Snes xe oa P.| 5,825 | 7,241 | 31,262 | 87,564 — 
Bury St. Edmunds ... MA& P.| 2,752 | 2,847 | 13,900 —_ 13,316 

. M. 475 505 2,544. — 2,494 
Calne Lae aes on ae woay id dyl08 519% fad 5151 
CARYDPHAZE ..socessins.evertss mM. & P. | 36,1944 5,411 4 27,815 — 26,351 
Canterbury... Me & P| 3,654 | 3,919 | 18,398 | 21,328 = 
Cardiff cas sbi deberedooes M.| 2,565 | 4,666 | 18,351 | 32,421 —- 
Carlisle, ..c. <dseus.coet..2 ta M.&P.| 3,956 | 4,878 | 26,310 | 29,436 — 
Carmarthen .......0.8.+.. m. & P. 1,800 | 1,763 | 10,524 ote 9,992 
Carmarvon-sisadeu.0 M. & BP) 1,725 4 1,820 8,674 — 8,530 
CHA than... ster tedeecns sate 2 43337 1 5,227 4 28,424 | 86,177 —- 
Cheltenham s..4..ci.1.09 Po46, 3864-7016 a geonr | 395000 — 
Chester Gdooph Game Notoate M.&P.| £173 | 5,980 4 27,766 | 31,101 _— 
Chesterfield 1... sss M. | ,46% 4. 41,928 4,101 9,835 _ 
Chichester... csecsscanee M.& P| 13653 | 1,597 8,662 — 8,040 

cater oe M. 309 300 1,707 = 1,603 
Chippenham ~ c.0is.sis.0. es eh we 6,283 7,075 sh 
Chi * ‘ } - M. 690 825 3,588 4,222 re ie 
C ai Wethgge is 1,441 | 1,652 75179 | 8,375 oe 

HYisteh Urey; ...ss..0..ce00e. e; 1643 | 1,887 754.75 9,386 — 
Cifencester cance ian. scicia, . 1,211 | 1,300 6,096 6,334 —_ 
CHPRGOG eccccones M.} 91,371 | E488 @ g2qqh| -— ~ [1088 

Ph Re a { P. DEL O2 2,247 11,480 —- 10,864 

oe kal a, PB. | 13306 | 4,546 7,275 — 7,056 
OVCeS CL ssereeeseereesseen M.& P.| 4,146 | 4,459 | 19,443 | 23,815 — 
Cotipleton “xtaculinentsinc: M.| 2,146 | 2,681 4 10,520 | 12,838 > 
Corea eee ke fs 7,657 | 8,994 | 36,208 | 40,9387 ~~ 
y P, 7,783 | 9,158 | 36,812 | 41,647 — 

Dartmosth seeonsasuacre M. & P. 799 822 4,508 a 4,443 

Vy Re ee M. $89 892 4,430 — 4,124 
Deal iaas eae piece M.| 1,465 1,590 4,067 7,531 si 


——a 


(*) Brighton had not received a Charter of Incorporation in 1851. 
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1 2 3 4, 5 6 
Inhabited Houses. Population. 
City on BoRovau. age apse y yA 
1851. 1861. | 185i. 1861. 
Detrbigh .;..n2stt.sei.cks M. ote 1,261 | 5,498 5,946 — 
DELDY 2.0.5. creetete nat oe M. & P. 8,199 | 9,014 # 40,908 | 438,091 —_ 
Devizes cnc... Leal Be &, B: 15292 L389 4 - 6,854 6,639 — 
M. 3,789 4,193 # 38,180 | 50,504 — 
Devonport aass.ia...da. a 6k 5,435 | c0,159 | 64,798 a 
DOMEASEET oo... sessed ots M.\ 2,583 3,595 | 12,052 | 16,430 — 
os) Pe ee mM. & P. 960 | 1,028 § 6,394 6,823 — 
DOV OE ces ccc BRAKE ce vedonde M. & P. 3,747 | 4,087 | 22,244 | 24,970 — 
Sayan M. 582 672 35125 — 3,123 
DPOLOWICI “is5ccancecevedecess ue 1,404 1,406 | 7,098 ss 6,540 
EDT) IGN an eee en eee P, AID | 85729 21. 37,962 | 44975 — 
| 0g ee M. & P. 1,768 2,001 13,188 | 13,748 — 
i OKT SR M. & P. 918 991 4 4;605 4,680 — 

: M.| 5,109 | 6,404 | 32,818 | 33,787 = 
FEE ce et Ve 6,499 | 6,885 | 40,688 | 41,791| — 
Bye { M. 480 £89 4 2,687 — 2,430 

Mee eee SD P, 1,374.1 1406 75531 — 7,039 
PSM OMGI, ccc. ausnyacesiestoder> M. 600 GCO fs 45963-\|— 5,700 — 
Faversham s.ac.vist..i0.000 M. 895) 1,125 F-45958 5,891 — 
PRASDUORY | eisesca s0006d0076 P.{ 37,427 | 44,863 [323,772 | 386,844 — 
Folkestone — a.ss.cscissers M. 1,149 1Ato | 6,726 8,528 ~ 
BROME:  .jiacirarrdeiorse. P, 2,122 | 2,069 f 10,148 — 9,523 
GatCshedd ......cec.c00de0ths u. & P. 3,520 | 4,394 # 25,568 | 33,589 — 
Gloucester «..:css50...3000. M.& P.| 2,843 2109-4 17,892 — 16,320 

M. 904. 940 53375 -—— 4,954 
Gramtham wes 1% 1,968 | 2,256 | 10,873] 11,116| — 
GEAVE$SeNd 20.065. .s00edeovs M.| 2,22 4 93074 Ah” 16,623%|. 18;776 — 
‘ M. 1,634 2,302 8,860 | 11,067 — 
Great Grimsby ......4.... i P. Ao 54 SE7T HW 12,263 4 15,013 — 
Great Marlow..........:.0« P I, 211 M288 6,823 — 6,505 
Great Yarmouth ........ M. & P. 6,886 | 7,836 § 30,879 | 34,803 — 
Green WIch........scsieccieeee P.| 15,401 | 19,500 § 105,784 | 189,286 — 
Geld ord sssicstae ocd sccn M. & P. 1,176) 1,464 J 6,740 8,032 — 
TRAMAR -.) cot nieios ones mM. & P.| 6,528 | 7,820 4 33,582 | 37,015 ibe 
Hartlepool «.riscss.. ss. M 1,466 | 1,728 9,503 | 12,205 — 
Ls sp Nee ree Or mM. & P 4 oi 812 4,451 5,062 — 
aa M. 2,471 3,327 16,966 | 23,098 — 
Tastings wssesenessseones p.| 2.497 | 3,328 4 17,011 | 23,108.) — 
M. 672, 745 35355 3,841 ee 
(5) 1s a | RR ae PAS oz,4s9.| 21,714 7328 | 8,657 — 
Hereford x...¢.0s060006s abaetes M. & P, 2,426 | No ret. 13,108 | 15,625 — 
Hertford 1. ..siwcvesesecees M. & P. 1,150 1,230 | 6,605 6,769 — 
Holyhead Adsiseiini..ov P. 1,040 152564 6,622 6,190 — 
Honiton ....208 vatrncssvone: M. & P. 692 714 242% — 3,301 
FLOPS AID sy ts cavans sateeese P. 1,081 | 1,267 5,947 6,747 ce 
Huddersfield ..........:.+0.. P, 5,739 |. 6,983 J 30,880 | 34,874 — 
TRO nc. checthdvcapaedisers M. & P.| 16,634 | 20,581 | 84,690 | 98,994 — 
Huntingdon s.sria.s. ‘4 Ta 740 3,882 3,316 


P. 1,244 | 1,284 6,219 6,254 eos 
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Taste VIII.—Hovses and Porutation—Contd. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 


Inhabited Houses. Population. 
City or BorouaH. i a ee as 


ASOby, |) 2001. "| 1501, 1861. 











{ M. 486 588 2,857 2,998 — 
Hythe Pee eee eee here erat eres sees ( Pp, 220% 2,841 13,164 21,372 > 
Tee wacll sccscaaaiais ke M.&P.| 6,979 8,284 | 32,914 | 387,949 = 
Kendal ose iSadm M.& P.| 2,457 2,582 11,829 | 12,028 — 
Kidderminster ............ M.& P.| 3,656 8,349 | 18,462 — 15,398 
Kinet Liynitnew, tc.cce M.& P.| 3,845 3,641 | 19,355 a 16,071 
Kingston-on-Thames.... M.| 1,119 1,519 6,279 9,114 wes 
Knaresborough ..........+ P.| 1,326 | 1,320 5536 = 5,404 
HGGN OURS -Lhac.teveraces P. | 39,154 | 45,252 | 251,345 | 298,032 | — 
Pe eee 8 3 2,680 | 14,604 — 14,478 
Lancaster: S5biincsde 3 : : ? 
p.| 2,891 | No ret, T 163168 ~— 15,996 
6 ened 
La@uneestOn. satevisccssneess { : Nese hoa pe 7 rat: 
a aeRO ae ee ee mM. & p.| 36,165 | 44,646 [172,270 | 207,153 ae 
TGLCOSCET © «ccd dices.cvisuens mM. & p.| 12,805 | 14,630 | 60,584 | 68,052 — 
Tieomineter © osccccsaties mM. & P| 1,118 Paes 5,214 mh Aw 
Bie WER eee reec ace P.| 1,747 o ret, 9,533 0 — 
Tictiteld Le ee ee. Page Lae 6,872 
ETC OMT. jatseeense oe ocxys leo: M. & P.} 35450 4,332 17,536 20,995 1 -"S 
Bectend oan o.oo Picabe Hes sae any Reere, 
Liverpool, “2:......... Senate M. & P.| 545310 | 65,999 |375,955 | 448,874 ta 
London, City. icittd5 M. & P.| 14,580 eae 127,369 ; — , 1123247 
MOGUU IGS. 5 deck cotudtincs ee M.| 2,209 401 10,467 0,56 ss, 
M.| 1,00 1,076 ,691 5,178 ae 
TAMA W.iesddcoe siesta 1% rae} kad © 2 oe tense 
Lyme Regis. .......ssse 1 e a ee aes a 
. M.| 487 440 | 2,651 | — 2,416 
Diy MIM BtON 06 ce ssieiceesss i. 1,029 1,025 5,282 2s 5152 
Macclesfield ............... MG. P..| S352 8,345 | 39,048 — 36,095 
F : 667 ed 20,740 | 22,984 we 
Maidstone 22 Au icwccees { gree : 2 Ree 
P, | 35676 4,119 20,801 | 23,026 me 
M. 902 1,014 4,558 4,798 _ 
Maldon COCO Pe Ce er ae eres beoereee - 1,179 1,329 5,888 6,274 mae 
Malmesbury J..d..ccedesaes P. 1,420 1,425 6,998 _ 6,883 
Malton” @.2cancencsatveue P.| 1,545 1,696 4,661 8,072 us 
u.| 50,731 | 61,662 | 303,382 | 388,346 | — 
Manchester  ......sss0s008 ie 53,204 65,563 316,213 | 857,604 cal 
Marlborough ............ ae i= 781 oe oe Bit ook 
. 5 
Marylebone ..ucccccssen p.| 40,513 | 48,027 |370,957 |436,298 | 
Merthyr Tydfil ............ P, | 11,684 | 16,147 | 63,080 | 88,844 eek 
IWIGEDCGR v4, ccc Movensacnaaaae P.} | 67 2,526 J ‘10,012 |~.13, 796 — 
INGWark i scent aetna M.& P.| 2,370 2,569 11,330 | 11,562 — 
WewhGry face Monee: M.| 1,362 1,337 6,574. o 6,161 
Newcastle-under-Lyme mM. & P.| 2,153 2,657 10,569 | 12,938 —_ 
Newcastle-on-Tyne .... M. & P.| 10,441 | 14,222 | 87,784 | 109,291 — 
Newport (I. Wight)... m. & p.| 1,550 1,591 8,047 _ 7,934 
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1. Q 3 4 5 6 
Inhabited Houses. Population. 
Ciry on BoRouaH. oA 
1851. 1861. 1851. 1861. 
Newport (Monmouth) Mm. & P.| 2,908 3,695. | 19,323 | 23,248 — 
Northallerton ....:.:..... P=} 1,064 1,059 4,995 — 4,755 
Northampton................ M.& P.| 4,886 6,132 26,657 | 32,813 — 
IN OE WACR ncolicecesche<teene- mM. & P.| 14,988 | 17,012 | 68,195 | 74,414 — 
Wothinie han) 25. 4e.se.-c0c0-5: M&P.| 11,549 | 15,307 | 57,407.| 74,531 a 
M.| 9,900 | 18,936 | 52,820 | 72,334 — 
Oldham Pewee rece eee eseccees v8 ie 13,658 18,463 ee 94,337 poet 
OCR DEY ee Freoceehccs da sese M. 995 1,129 4,814 5,414 oy 
cl ct OS Se a ae RE UP. | 4.933 5,230 | 27,843 | 27,561 = 
PembeOe: .cctisdossacsseoev M.& P.| 1,792 2,144 10,107 | 15,051 = 
PEDIANRCE? Joo eo.ts hosed: M.{ 1,878 1,958 ota 9,414 ERS 
Peterborough .............00 EA aa ops 2,509 8,672 1 Lis? = 
DEECESHEIG fic cccvesnsnnasoes P, 1072 L135 5,550 5,655 — 
ERYMOUTL. Scat. che wcoietes 1 aR So | PO 6,081 2,221 | 62,823 — 
Mai} 5,069 1,120 5,106 5,340 aby 
Pomtetract:..ccs-.t-sencast le 2,624 | 11,515 | 11,678 = 
DOM ihst serasninsecsascstees M.& P.| 1,903 2,036 9,255 9,745 sis 
PorGmmouth —s.,.c0:.000M. & P. | 092,825" |-15,808 72,096 | 94,546 a 
EPOSUON:-2.2.8cturte Uses voxe M. & P.| 11,348 | 15,045 | 69,542 | 82,961 — 
TEAS i iiclviisrenc.scs. (MA Psi 4s098 4,851 | 21,456 | 24,965 as 
Rrensate FU AL aes secteces M. & P. 792 1,581 4,927 9,975 eae 
. M. 843 8638 4,106 4,290 = 
PICHOOUE Wii. Anicccverses Ae oso 1,046 Hee 5,134 oer 
LOC a ae ee ee Moc ty 158.46 1,382 6,080 6,172 pes 
MVOCMOANS. — s.iGcdecgovesses ses PB. |... 5,829 (401 | 29,195 | 38,764 = 
IROCRESEED oc cnvevcecosenones M.&P.| 2,549 Sie art 14,938 | 16,672 — 
Rye es 426 784 4,071 = 3,794 
FOP T OOH ETP Oe eee over Heoeeee Eee P, 1,557 1,682 8,541 ae 8,202 
Saffron Walden ........... MJ|~ 91,473 1,246 5,911 ~ 5,474 
SS ADADE. «ines saracsheoles Mo} VI5361 1,500 7,000 7,675 ore 
My |, «15403 1,458 6,525 7,019 — 
bee NCS Beciens wocsuisseniecees i. Bee 2.116 9,872 | 10,354 me 
M.| 11,447 | 19,286 63,850 | 102,414* sce 
POORLY © ca.ake occa hswesnve es 15,342 | 19,286 | 8,108 |102,414 nae 
SM SOWEY.  feschcoccsonwsseeves MiSs Po %2,3 11 2,347 | 11,657 | 11,833 = 
SANG WIED © ...cficscceconsdes M. 602 633 2,966 — 2,893 
Sandwich and Deal .... Pil 2474 2,608 J} 123710..13,701 = 
Scarborough) giss5..022.<000: M.& P.| 2,838 3,987 12,915 | 18,380 a 
haibesbUrye  cisgeesscecccees P.| 1,894 1,928 954.04. = 8,987 
PGHLO Die, cass hdae sancssisese M. & P.| 27,099 | 38,083 | 135,310 | 185,157 — 
SHOWSDUEY.. ..iicenisccost- cs M. & P.}| 3,900 4,360 | 19,681 | 22,055 — 
Southampton ........0.00.... M.& P.| 5,749 7,118 | 35,305 | 46,970 a 
South Molton ............... M. 929 868 4,482 3,830 
South Shields................ M.& P.| 3,439 4,436 | 28,974 | 35,223 — 
Bowe wake | Gotetibccsesdess P.| 23,761 | 25,683 |172,863 | 193,443 as 


* Since the Census of 1851, the Municipal Borough has been enlarged and 
its boundaries are now the same as those of the Parliamentary Borough. 
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1 2 3 4, 5 6 
Inhabited Houses. Population. 
Crry oR BorovuGaa. 
1851. 1861. 1851. 1861. 
a ——— — $f | Ro | ey 
Stasond. +... ceteris mM & P.4 1,097 O41 11,829 | 12,487 — 
Sthuiterd, 4: 48 M. & P. 1,616 1,661 8,933 ae 8,044 
Stockport) clues .ckeee M. & P.| 10,568 | 11,286 53,835 | 54,681 — 
Stoke-upon-Trent ........ Pt 16,562 449,870 994,027 | 101,302 “= 
Stratford-upon-Avon .... M. 694 787 3.372 3,672 — 
SEONG = has oui aeuas P. | S482. | S206 4 36,936 — 35,518 
PALE DULY. deiyacnaecaceese teats M.| 1,280 1,476 cio4s 6,878 == 
m.| 7,975 | 10,222 | 63,897 | 80,394} — 
Sumdorlawd ..sacecoseqeeduse ie 8,519 | 11,216 | 67,394 | 85,748 — 
SSWARECOE bcssccccenteczaatebwaiens M 6,001 7,931 31,461 | 42,581 = 
M. 826 935 4,059 4,326 — 
PANT WOLE cecsgeagassth eens , 1p E760 2,118 8.655 | 10,202 oe 
DARL ON csdectoasmaspoorst P 2,645 2,905 14,176 | 14,660 — 
TsvastOCle TAuieeksaaves P 1,009 13134 8,086 8,804 sass 
Tow kesbury ) siitt-.-1..d-0 M.& P.} 1,274 1,265 5,878 _ 5,876 
Wetland s..(esleaiiodkestes M. & P. 844. 898 4,075 4,298 aa 
MBSE Tce, Gen eee recess P 1,154 1,208 55319 D901 — 
OREO, whcis astahineowie uM. & P oe RS 2,209 11,144 -— 10,444 
Obes) Goi, eee hates M. & P 728 790 4,419 = 3,993 
Tower Hamlets............ P.| 75,710 | 88,664 $539,111 | 647,585 pos 
BMEUEPOs or psi tanes ees ores M. & Pp 2,194 2,389 10,733 | 11,336 eS 
TVANEMLOULIY arisen: goons M. & P 4,295 4,883 29,170 | 33,991 — 
M.| 4,391 ATID 7 23,008 | D3 181 — 
Wakenele: 45.6 .aisassscones { P| 44390 4779 22,057 | 23,199 = 
ree M. 522 553 2,819 -- 2,786 
Wallingford, fy ciscscnnute { r. | 3,638 1,662 8.064 aay 7794 
Walsall. .ixcsaacangr it Gee: Povaabed 7,452 | 25,680 | 37,762 ie 
WVarehiadsh, cacclevasuede ans P. Sey 1,394 47,218 et 6,977 
; M.| 4,285 4,985 | 22,894 | 25,953 — 
Wiarrmeton) Geiss ‘ ts 380 5.159 23,363 | 26,852 eas 
"WAT LOK... Resvredesass ee ste mM. & P 2,229 2,273 10,973 — 10,589 
AV GUIS tae a trcto se ryskaates M. & P 906 860 4,736 — 4,648 
Westbury: clas Asasspves e 135.3% 1,519 7,029 = 6,495 
Westminster .............06 P.| 24,755 | 26,480 [241,611 | 253,985 a 
banc Mel lu. &e.| 1722 | 1,867 | 9,458] 11,888] — 
BiB Ui Ca gen RRS ke Be apm lig ee) 2,465 10,989.) 12,054) — 
Whitehaven scc.ccducrs mt) 4,627 3,818 18,916 2 18,842 
Wigan <  <..di goer M.& P.| 5,686 6,698 | 31,941 | 87,657 ads 
Wiiltous: 7... keto tare P. | lr 1,799 8,607 8,674 ae 
Winchiester’....05.0.cc.ccr 09s. M.&P.| 2,077 2,385 13,704 | 14,784 ners 
Windéor 2. lad.a naan M.& P.| 1,417 1,570 9,596 9,827 as 
Wisbeach. ofthc M.| 2,141 2,086 | 10,594 — “| 9,975 
; M.| 9,184 | 11,785 | 49,98 | 60,858 
Wolverhampton .......... P.| 22,284 | 28,458 Race: 147 Ga0r on Ss 
W00dStoek Iisis sarvenconngan Pod. 15623 1,664 7,983 — 7,820 
Wopeoster Siok Accu. M.& P.| 5,698 Gol] 9 27,5528. 131198 — 
ork nguatsiogsbes CPR cr Se 
P. |. 73448 9,162 ]| 40,359 | 45,326 — 


Se ses SF SS Sn SSS SSS SSCP 
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Taste IX.—Istanps in the British Seas. Houses and Population 
Enumerated in the Islands in the British Seas on April 8th, 1861. 





Houses. Population. 





Unin- Build- 


Inhabited. habitled: ing. Persons. Males. Females. 





— 





Islands im the British}! 23,000 | 1.349 | 170 || 143,779 | 66,204 | 77,385 








PIAS een saaiteneroncoenssine 
Bale OG NES, cages geiocesicaqs. 8,948 | 502 90 52,339 | 24,544 | 27,795 
Island of Jersey vues. 8,327 381 | 46 || 56,078 | 25,304 | 30,774 


Island of Guernsey and | c 
eeUae Toland net} 8.725 | 466 | 34 || 35,362 | 16,546 | 18,816 





TABLE X.—Popunation 7n the Isnanps 7m the Britisu Seas. 





1821. 1831. 1841. 1851. 1861. 


os ee | 





Sn ee, ee 


Islands in the British Seas ........ 89,508 | 103,710 | 124,040 | 143,126 | 143,779 

Beds eRe rn ecascershs sis: Sac 40,081 | 41,000) 47,975 | 52,387 | 52,339 

Esland of Jersey ...ciseveiewisessssve 28,600 | 36,582] 47,544 | 57,020 | 56,078 
; Guernsey(with Herm ; 

5; Big hea cabs } 20,339 | 24,540] 26,698 | 29,806 | 29,846 

a Alderney, .serornese ccmpien No return 1,045 1,088 3,339 4,933 

Aegis ea 488 543 785 580 583 


Note.—Between 1831 and 1841 the population of the islands collectively 
increased about 18 per cent., and between 1841 and 1851 about 15 per cent. Be- 
tween 1851 and 186] a slight decrease took place in the Isle of Man and Jersey ; 
while Guernsey would also have shown a decrease but for the circumstance of 
the military force in that island as well as in Alderney having been larger in 1861 
than at the previous Census. 


NS EE LAS SEY SEAT IE IIS I ATE PO OIE RSP EI PTS 
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TaBLe XI,—Emicration (Encuanp and Wates). Return by the Government 
“migration Board, showing the Number,of Emigrants from the United 
Kingdom during the Ten Years 1851 to 1861. 

















Year. ne renee. S English. Scotch. Wish. Foreigners. gaia 
iste 335,966 ) 

ees 368,764 | phases 

WO aseieont 329,937 62,915 | 22,605 | 192,609 | 31,459 | 20,349 
ee ca 323,429 90,966 25,872 | 150,209 | 37,704 18,678 © 
DO cae 176,807 57,132 14,037 78,854 10,554 16,230 
DOTS aoe 176,554 64,527 12,033 71,724 9,474 18,796 
5: eee 212,875 78,560 16,253 | 86,238 12,624 19,200 
goo COON ae 113,972 39,971 11,815 | 43,281 4,560 14,345. 
2D Oc arsecteres 120,432 33,930 10,182 | 52,981 4,442 18,897 
26 Ore. casaoen. 128,469 26,421 8,733 | 60,8385 4,586 | 27,944 
Total ....... 2,287,205 | 454,422 | 121,530 | 736,731 | 115,358 | 154,439 


Note.—It appears from the above Table that 2,287,205 emigrants sailed from 
the ports of the United Kingdom in the ten years 1851-60. Of that number, 
1,582,475 emigrants in the eight years 1853-60; and 454,422 were found to be 
English, 121,530 Scotch, 736,731 Irish, and 115,353 foreigners. The origin of 
154,439 emigrants was not ascertained. If we assume that these unascertained 
numbers should be distributed proportionally over the rest, the numbers of the 
several classes will be shown in the annexed fable. 

The emigrants in the first three months of 1851 were 56,584, consequently 
the number in the two years 1851-2, namely 704.730, have to he reduced to 
648,146, to obtain the number of emigrants in the interval extending from 
Ist April, 1851, to 31st December, 1852. The nationality was not then distin- 
guished, but a large proportion of the emigrants was of Irish origin, and the 
best estimate will be made by assuming that the proportions were the same as in 
1853 ; the results appear in the table. 18,734 emigrants sailed from the United 
Kingdom in the portion of 1861 terminating on April 7th, the Census day, and they 
have been distributed in classes in the proportions ascertained to exist in 1860. 





EstimaTED NuMBER of Four Cuassxs of Emiarants én the Interval between 
the Census of 1851 and 1861. 















































Years. Totais. English. Scotch. Trish. Foreigners. 

Total ...cvsisc 2,249,355 | 640,210 | 183,627 | 1,230,986 | 194,532 

1851 (April 1st)-1852 ... 648,146 | 131,718 | 47,325 | 403,246 65,862 
MOU SHOU! alum auc meer 1,582,475 | 503,568 | 134,674 | 816,408 | 127,825 
1861 (to April 7th) ........ 18,734] 4,924 | 1,628] 11,387 845 





Tt may be inferred from the official returns that the emigration from the 
United Kingdom was not less than— 
717,913 in the interval of the Censuses 1831 and 1841; 
1,692,063 ditto ditto 1841 and 1851; and 
2,249,355 ditto ditto 1851 and 1861. 
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I.—Scheme by Mr. David Chadwick (Manchester), for the Equitable 
Adjustment of the Property and Income Taz. 


On the 15th January last, Mr. Chadwick communicated to the Man- 
chester Literary and Philosophical Society (Section for Statistics and 
Sociology), a Paper on the subject as above, and in the official abstract 
of proceedings, the following outline is given :— 


« After briefly referring to the subject of taxation generally, the mode of 
raising it, and the purposes to which it was applied, and to the opinions of Adam 
Smith, John Stuart Mill, McCulloch, Ricardo, and others, it was held that the 
best description of the principle on which all taxes should be levied was the defini- 
tion of Adam Smith:—* That all persons should contribute to the taxes of a 
country in proportion to their ability. 

«« «That all taxes should be Ooaaly defined, certain in amount, and payable in a 
manner most convenient to the payer.’ 

* On the general question of the advantages of direct and indirect taxation, it 
was held that, direct taxation enabled each person to know the exact amount of his 
individual contribution, and would therefore afford him the best means of judging 
of the necessity and justice of the national expenditure. It was collected at a 
very small expense—the total charge not exceeding 14 per cent. 

“ Indirect taxation (by customs and excise duties) was frequently oppressive 
and unjust in its operation, it occasioned vexatious delays in the transaction of 
business, adulterations, and frauds. The cost of collection was from 6 to 10 per 
cent.; and it was estimated that, in addition to the duties levied in many cases, 
the loss to merchants and traders by extra trouble, warehousing, waiting, and 
other impediments and restrictions, involved an additional loss of from 5 to 20 per 
cent. on the amount of duty. 

«‘ Mr. Chadwick proposed to carry out the principle recognized in Mr. Pitt’s 
first income tax, and in Mr. James Wilson’s scheme, by assessing the tax on a 
graduated scale as follows :— 

«Ist. To make the tax at one uniform rate on the capitalized value of all 
incomes. 

«2nd. To classify the various sources of income according to their general 
average market value. 

« 8rd. To assess the tax by a rate on such equa value, instead of the 
present mode of assessing it on the annual income. 

« 4th. To apply, as far as practicable, the principle of the government legacy 
duty tables to all fixed incomes. 

« 5th. That the tax (on the repeal of the excise and customs duties) should be 
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applied to all incomes above 50/. a-year, and stopped by the empioyers out of the 
wages and salaries of all persons in their service. 

* 6th. That in lieu of the present Income Tax Commissioners, there shall be in 
every surveyor’s district, or union of districts, a paid board of three assessors, two 
elected by the inhabitants (in the first instance, by those on the list of parlia- 
mentary electors, aud subsequently by those paying the income tax), and one by 
the Government, with power of appeal to the judges, in like manner as the present 
appeals on assessed taxes. 


Proposed New Income and Property Tax.—Estimated Uniform Rate of 
One Halfpenny in the Pound on the Capitalized Value of all Incomes. 


Income and 














Number Property Tax, at 
Income of Capitalized | One Halfpenny 
CLASS. in 

per Year. Years Value, the Pound 

Value. on Capitalized 

alue. 

£ = £6. ad. 
Labourers and workmen ................ 50 6 300 Se ee © 
Cloris conc aioe ees eee 100 6 600 15 = 
pe Neath caciogt tov Siap ues teoeiteneag ohiaeieoeale ss 300 6 1,800 3.15 —- 
Salesimaia: 4 xcihncdsaccdri tear RS 500 6 3,000 es aa 
MOVING Wr csnsmecscivessenionangsvararsay baleen 600 7 4,200 815 - 
SUPE SOM J. Whetietee tec ats soaaes haa gepe eee 600 7 4,200 815 —- 
SUOPKSSPEE | |... .hiaccadserse tee 400 8 3,200 6 13..4 
Manutactiker “Mice. voguccekeoest: 1,000 10 10,000 20 16 8 
Mere aint cdi), ci santactsecnmanpenegese ey 1,000 10 10,000 20 16 8 
Owner of house property.............0. 1,000 15 15,000 31 5 - 


99 


railway stock or a 1.000 25,000 Bo Uae 


BARE ce surPogsacsneteteersacs 


iw) 
Oo 


on Lata —<—fariS vvcas.eicets.: 1,006 30 30,000 62 10 — 

“i Government Consols 1,000 30 30,000 62 10 —- 

1. “annmity for life....%,.. 0. 1,000 5 15,000 Dds o= 

*5 church living for life ...| 1,000 12 12,000 25 - — 

iiss Roa eb 8 oes 8 fae) 10 10,000 | 2016 8 
MATER ess thawte dagnes f ’ ; 

3 civil or military pension.}| 1,000 8 8,000 16 13 


* The value of life interests and annuities to be classified according to their 
value at 6, 10, 15, and 20 years’ purchase. It is estimated that an income and 
property tax, at one halfpenny in the pound on the capitalized value, would produce 
upwards of 20 millions sterling per annum. 





** Mr. Chadwick proposed to apply this scheme by imposing a tax sufficient to 
raise 20 millions, and to repeal the following existing duties, and impose only a | 
nominal duty, as in the case of corn. 





£ 
Customs duty om Teal 20. cs cnssseeetvvastons producing 5,300,000 
NA SUGar ot. ieintoaeescateens - 6,000,000 
s3 CORSE see as 500,000 
ce Other Orbiclesig sic. witness Pe 1,800,000 
Excise duty, Paper icscc.caccec ue encne ee » 1,100,000 
Fire diaty) xacivxeeate, Seiten teelceteaa eee ame nnase a 1,800,000 
16,500,000 
Amount of income tax for 1858, at 6d. .... eA 6,600,000 
Total taxes to be repealed......s..eccccrescsssscers 23,100,000 
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New Taxes. 


aise 
Breperty, BAG WICOME (OK), | o....56esc.dooginnnsnanacsanoavavssieuds 20,000,000 
Estimated saving of the cost of col- 
lection of customs duties and 
QUAN BES. aeriss tacaavcnssaisasterctasnadesuotnndiaces £1,800,000 
Estimated produce of new nominal 
duties—same as corn, for purposes 
QE FESISUTALION cess ucesuevsarsiessrnsnusnns 1,300,000 
—— 3,100,000 


es es eee 


23,100,000 





“ By this scheme the excessive duties on all articles of necessity would be 
removed, and the only other duties remaining would be on Spirits, Wine, Tobacco, 
Malt, and Hops,—Corn (1s.), the Stamp Duties, Licenses, Assessed Taxes, &c., 
which, according to Mr. Newmarch’s schedule, would produce the remaining 
40 woillions.”’ 


Il.—Proposal for a Licence Tax, suggested in 1842, in place of the 
Income Tax then imposed by Sir Robert Peel. 


Tue following proposal of a Licence Tax was issued by Mr. Swinton 
Boult, Liverpool, in April, 1842, and as any financial scheme bearing the 
name of a gentleman of Mr. Boult’s abilities and experience is entitled to 
careful attention, we have great pleasure in availing ourselves of permission 
to add it to the contents of the Journal. 


Tt is calculated by Sir Robert Peel, that he will derive from this source a 
revenue of 1,220,000/. 

« It is admitted by him, that its collection will entail upon the people so much 
that is odious and pernicious, that nothing but the necessity of the case can justify 
its imposition. 

« A reply to this assertion of necessity, may be taken from the speeches of 
Sir Robert Peel’s great exemplar and authority, William Pitt, who says, ‘ Necessity 
is the argument of tyrants—it is the creed of slaves. 

‘‘ But if the tax can be defended on the ground of necessity only, it follows 
that that plea must fail if any other mode can be pointed out by which the 

‘required amount can be raised, and the question will then cease to be one of neces- 
sity, and will become one of mere expediency and preference. 

«“ The thing necessary is to abstract directly from the professional and trading 
classes a revenue of 1,220,000/., the mode in which that is to be done is secondary 
and relative. 

* Taxation, from its very nature, must always be distasteful to a people, but if, 
in return for all that is taken from them, a palpable benefit is given,—if, in short, 
it ismade the price of something which before was not possessed, a great step is 
gained in reconciling them to its existence. It is upon this principle that indirect 
taxation, that is, the levying of duties on commodities, has obtained so extensively 
in this country, and become so congenial to the habits of our people. 

«< Now in the system of finance, so far as it is direct, which is adopted in this 
country, there is no settled principle recognized and acted on; the sole aim has 
been to raise the revenue, not to make the process of doing so useful to the people. 
There is, therefore, something repulsive in the name of direct taxation, which, 
however, the evils resulting from the indirect system are tending to overcome. 


m 2 
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“ At present an attorney is taxed for a certificate, without which he cannot 
practice ; but a barrister is subjected to no such charge. So, too, the retailer 
of coffee and tea must obtain a licence to sell them; but he who vends only sugar 
and rice, is not required to have any licence whatever. For this inconsistency it 
would be difficult to assign any satisfactory reason, but from the existence of the 
practice in some cases, a valuable hint may be drawn. 

“It is allowed to be difficult to estimate correctly the amount of income 
enjoyed by the professional and trading classes; it is perhaps as difficult to approxi- 
mate to the real number of individuals engaged in such pursuits, unless, indeed, as 
there is reason to anticipate, the results of the recent census shall furnish the 
information. The following suggestion, however, is based upon a principle which 
will not be affected by the number of persons to whom it may apply; that will 
operate only to determine the amount of individual contribution, 

«The proposal, then, is to issue to all professional men, and to all traders, a 
licence to follow their respective occupations; the effect of the licence being to 
establish the fact of partnership where such exists, to prove amenability to the 
bankrupt laws, to entitle to take proceedings in courts of law for the enforcement 
of contracts; for this purpose it will of course be necessary that that document 
should contain the name of every partner in a concern, which might then be 
permitted to sue or be sued under its usual style or firm. It would be the means 
of establishing a registration of partnerships, the value of which all members 
of the legal profession will appreciate; it would simplify, and tend greatly to 
diminish the expense of proceedings at law; it would be an acceptable regulation 
to the commercial community, for which they would cheerfully pay a moderate 
charge; it would require the enactment of no penal consequences beyond the 
forfeiture of those rights and privileges which its adoption is intended to secure. 

«* With regard to the scale of charge, the following is submitted for the purpose 
of showing that a trifling contribution from each is all that is contemplated :— 


Per Ann. 
From all persons enjoying incomes, fixed, or accruing from fees, £os. d. 
whether in the church or the law, the naval or military service of 0 
the country, or as the officers of public institutions, whose incomes ae ES 
respectively amount to 2,000/. (and 1/. per cent. on any excess) .... 
From all ditto, ditto, amounting to 1,500. and under 2,0002. ...... cee. Ae 
3 ” 99 1,0002. 9 LOOK. SS ionieunesk 5 5 - 
s 7 s 5002. = BODO Ee apsesedengety one 242. 6 
Me es cP 100/. 4 DOOE. jvacncdeseieak ho Ay 3 
», Barristers, being Queen’s Counsel, the sum Of  ......sccsesereseeees 1010 - 
a9 +, not 3 Poa dee hn 5). Se 
a9 ARGOUMO YB! Vr ceeceiss deceives segiase bleh abghie AeTTEANN Nu ccee aR MPR cee oN RS 3.3 - 
P Bankers, merchants, and manufacturers ..........cceccsccceccssceesevseeves 5 5 -. 
», Brokers, warehousemen, and other wholesale dealers .....ccccscc000 4 4 - 
», Retail dealers whose rent shall amount to 1007. and upwards... 3 3 0 
ae - - 502.andnottol00Z. 2 2 — . 
2? 92 3? 99 107. 93 502. 1 1 = 
3 Public. com panies the SUMa. Of vecscsdesscescssocunnassens coetnceateice ta tee 100 - - 


The members of all other professions to rank as barristers, not being 
Queen’s counsel. 


“The foregoing is intended to apply to Jreland as well as England and 
Scotland. 
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«The difficulty of forming an opinion as to the amount of revenue which 
would thus be obtained, has already been admitted, but no one can doubt that it 
would be considerable; and, as affording some data for calculation, the following is 
hazarded as a not improbable result. 

« By the census of 1831, the population of Great Britain was declared to be 
about 16,000,000, and of Ireland about 8,000,000. Of the former, there were 
reported to be, 


Occupying agriculturists employing labourers © ........sccssesesssenceeaeeecens cess 187,075 
Persons employed in manufactures, or in making manufacturers’ 
BBeRMTE VES CSI ec eeee ae ecco 8 esos dae voce ook Saag Noa As DGG AER Toa Sv IA RS URAL ves } 
Capitalists, bankers, professional, and other educated men  .............cceeeee 214,390 
And persons employed in retail trade, or in handicrafts, as masters 
} 1,159,867 
WER NAAM ooo ccs sa hesvnpsdnc Gaui raven Cov Civelensé- Canela sinned anontrsoabensgubatees 


404,317 


Giginig. ccastieee or ccaites oe 1,965,649 





* As the total so occupied, exclusive of those who occupy land but do not employ 
labourers, of mere labourers, and of other male servants. Assuming, then, that 
one-fourth of those two millions would be liable to the operation of such a law, we 
have 500,000 as the number for Great Britain from whom contributions would be 
received ; and taking the proportion for Ireland at one-half that for England and 
Scotland, or 72°°°°° — 125,000, we have 625,000 as the number of persons in 
Great Britain and Ireland according to the census of 1831, by whom these licences 
would be procured. The census for 1841 shows an increase in the population of 
Great Britain of 125 per cent. on that of 1831; and supposing that ratio to be 
maintained throughout, the 625,000 deduced from the census of 1831, will be 
increased one-eighth, or 78,125, and the number of persons will thus appear to be 
703,125. The produce of the impost will, of course, be that number multiplied by 
any figure which may be taken to represent the average payment under the scale, 
and if 32. 3s. be regarded as a not extravagant estimate of that average, the result 
to the exchequer will be 703,125 x 31. 3s. or 2,214,843/7. 15s., being one million 
more than the Prime Minister requires. 

« But this scheme is projected, not as a temporary expedient to supply a 
deficiency in the treasury, but as a permanent improvement in the enactments 
of our commercial law. The revenue it will produce, is to be regarded as an 
accident particularly acceptable at this time, and as an ample equivalent for the tax 
proposed to be levied on incomes accruing from fixed and tangible property. But 
a higher value is claimed for the suggestion than that of being merely a source 
of revenue; it is believed to possess other and stronger features to recommend it 
than those of a fiscal character. It is in this view chiefly, that it is relied on as an 
advantageous change, though the circumstance of its presenting a substitute for an 
onerous and inquisitorial impost is the inducement to propound it now, and may 
prove the means of obtaining for it such consideration as it may be deemed worthy 
to receive.” 





Iil.— Packet Service, 1860-1-2.—Lstimate of Cost. 


We obtain the following statement from the Z%mes of 5th May, 
1861 :— 


« Subjoined is an abstract of a return just issued of the estimated expense 
of the Post Office Packet Service for the current year. It amounts within 74,8227, 
of the enormous total of last year, the Cunard and Galway contracts granted by 
Lord Derby’s Government absorbing exactly one quarter of the entire amount, 
although the Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia Company, and other steam 
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lines of equal efficiency, would be willing to undertake the American service with- 
out any subsidy.” 


Estimate for the Post Office Department for the Year 1861-2.—Packet 























Service. 
Contracts. 1861-2. 1860-1, 
i ze EA EG 
Holyhead and Kingstowiltxaidceteen tee: _- 85,900 795,750 
Aberdeen, and: LerwiGk Gein ee ees — 1,200 1,200 
Thursocand Strominess> J, -jas.<c amassing — 1,300 1,300 
Southampton and the Channel Islands............ = 4,000 4,000 
Liverpool.and the Isle of Mat.....,c.scc-cn aes. — 850 850 
Liverpool and ‘Ramsay’ -aks.s.cictmesaeuagseherocaane — 100 
Penzance: aid SScily ia... scaipaiodsesestecer tmacoaceenee — 300 
Southampton andsCOWES,  .2.ccsisedasssseedensvedacsess — 750 ee oe 
ave hereto- 
Rytewnid GOspoth 5. fsckteske<stencede migrensenamncirens —- 50 Poe 
Dunvegan and Lochmadgy,.....:....cvesosassnodseedoercs — 233 >| cludedinthe 
Greenock, Portree, and Stornoway ............... — 200 See: ee 
Stomoway and AGICDER 52.250. csaaessactsonanseaeh ook ~- 156 pin og 
Post 
ALdrossan Amd WALAN -\. Re: cecessosencacteseteoosoantes — 80 a 
Greenock, Rothesay, and Ardrishaig................ — 1,260 J 
Il. 
Dover and Calais, and Dover and Ostend........ -—— 18,600 18,600 
Southampton, Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, } pe P 
andiGibraltar = saat dha eh 20,500 20,500 
Malta and Corfu (this service ceased July 18, 3.885 
BG Bs choonitcensdee ciel ae scene aa et ne ae Sa saad 
III. 


Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, and to 
and from Liverpool and New York and 176,340 | 
Nassau 

Deduct proportion to be paid by the a 
verpment Of Nagsat —.. ccc scatvesansinrs-snsa ieee 


Ce ee eee eee eee ee eee ee ery 


4,500 





171,840 176,310 
[Note-——One-half of the expense of the service 
between New York and Nassau (or 1,5002. 
a-year) is to be defrayed by the Colonial Govern- 
ment. The contribution for the present and two 
previous years will be brought to account this 
year. ] 

Galway and America (ten months only in- an 78,000 60,000 
cluded te PSH G0) cc csrssnt in abt eomtmednes (Supplemen- 
Halifax, Bermuda, and St. Thomas’s, and tary eatimate,) 
Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland... [ e 14,700 14,700 

Contract entered into by the Newfoundland | 
Government for the conveyance of mails 
between Great Britain and Newfoundland 7 teas 4.000 
(13,000/.). Proportion agreed to be : 
borne by the Imperial Government (this 
service has ceased) ..:0..acseceneacnmeceane 





IV. 
Southampton and the West Indies.................... — 238,500 | 238,500 
For the extension of the West Indies con- 
tract to Brazils and Buenos Ayres \ i BD ;bOR Saati 


ee oreeerrene 





* By agreement this service now terminates at Lisbon. Of the 20,500J. 


nominally paid for this service, 15,500J. is virtually on account of the India, China, 
Australia, and Mauritius services. 
a ee Te En PR eS EU AG Ee SEE ee 
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1861-2. 1860-1. 


























Contracts. 
z £ = 
Between Turk’s Island and St. Thomas’s........ — 300 — 
West Coast of America, between Panama, jon 25,000 25,000 
Callao, and’ Valparaiso” 2. 5.....<.0t00-olycaniense: 
V. 
England and the West Coast of Africa............ — 30,000 30,000 
Cape of Good Hope ............ — 32,400 32,400 
VI. 
Between Point de Galle and Sydney ................ 134,672 
Deduct moiety to be paid by the Colonies....; 67,336 
——_———]} 67,336 135,000 
SG Ap OAVah UN MUA CTESS 55 Sch clean das cck ve havavesocvens.cvases — — 24,000 
[Note—The payment of this service (the whole 
of which is chargeable to the Colonial Govern- 
ment) will in future be made direct by the 
Mauritius Post Office, instead of being advanced, 
as hereiofore, by tbe Home Post Office on 
account of the Colony.] 
Between Australia and New Zealand................ — 14,000 14,000 


England and Alexandria, Ceylon, Calcutta, 
and Hongkong, including a branch from 162,125 
NUAESEMles? tO Walt 0 yoo... Soe sae octave Basen gee 

Deduct proportion to be paid by the ner 67.750 
MRO MCEBENENG —23..ccicccsrnvavkdenccseitoowsdesoabeosenees i 


94,375 101,625 











Between Aden and Bombay ..c.......c0...cc000s00000ee — 22,000 22,000 
Additional mails to India, by alternate weekly 
communication to Bombay and Calcutta ea aE Nt oo 
Additional mail monthly between South- 5.000 
ampton and Alexandria.......scessicss.coseseedescd nde ‘ aS 
Additional mail monthly to and from me 6.000 
(for three months to June 30, 1861 ........ ao ; pe 
For allowances to Government agents on : 
board the contract packets........ccsccecseeeees } rip Sede a 
PPOLAM LOR CONUEACES ..dsdctanccineavevennscoensers — 991,095 1,064,605 
Packet Establishments. 
(Note —That proportion only of the expenses of 
the Packet Establishments which is paid by the 
Post Office Department is incinded in the Packet 
Estimate for 1861-2; one-half of the salaries 
and aliowauces being now provided for by the 
Admiralty. ] 
VR ac Se scdhcsiet ie can seve rad ao Codaee, es — 300 572 
|G) LN eG Ne pie aera ny Oar Sa oe Se ee -— 256 497 
Hes ois 150) a i MR a Ae Se — 415 807 
eS) U1 20) | Seda ie tae ye, ie nn OR — 724 1,131 
Pomsiovie,) A5 irenydeds. too iis ea re a ea — 566 566 
Com geticledty 225... sathdd watctasnatecciad anidiecnk — 1,600 1,600 








Total charge for the Post Office veo 


partment, Packet Bétvice..coi:04., 992,956" | 1,069,778 








* Of this sum, taking as a basis the cost of the service when that service does 
not exceed the amount of the ocean postage, and in all other cases the amount 
of ocean postage received, about 450,000/. may be considered as expenditure for 


purely postal services. 
DRE ELTA RET A Se EL ET Be BT ELT A ERTS IES LTT ATE EDO TOTES CS SEI TOTAL GEIS ET EE: LI Te TANS TEL i STA AER CLT TELAT 
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1V.— Condition and Operations of the Bank of France, 1860. 


In a Report of the Operations of this Establishment and its Branches 
by Count de Germiny, the Governor, at the last general meeting, the fol- 
lowing points were stated :— 


* In 1860, as in 1859 and 1858, the railway companies had recourse to the 
bank for placing their bonds, and in the three years the amount of capital raised 
for them was 82,000,0002., of which 12,000,0002. in 1860. Although this latter 
was only to be issued in 1,023,000 bonds, the public sent in demands amounting to 
1,627,817. For placing these bonds the bank received 30,000/., out of which it 
had to pay the expenses. 

“In 1860, the total of the operations of the bank and its branches were 
253,620,000/., or 12,480,5002. less than 1859. In the course of the year the rate 
of discount was only once changed—on the 12th of November, when it was raised 
from 33 to 44 per cent. The amount of Jills discounted was 203,334,260/., which 
was 5,432,800/. more than in 1859. Of this amount 132,947,151/. were dis- 
counted in the branches, the number of bills being 1,978,103, and the average, 
consequently, 67/.; in Paris the sum was 65,849,786/., the number ofbills being 
1,749,915, and the average 38/. The minimwm amount of bills held by the bank 
and the branches in the course of the year was 17,142,656/., on the 21st of June ; 
and the maximum 23,294,268/., on the 15th of November. The report then speaks 
of the increase in the rate of discount which took place after the 1st of January of 
this year (1861), of the arrangements with the Bank of England for the exchange 
of silver for gold, and the negotiations entered into for the same object with the 
Bank of St. Petersburg. 

“It next says that in 1860 the advances on public securities amounted to 
8,581,120/., those on railway shares and bonds to 17,258,2121., and on the bonds 
of the Crédit Foncier to 222,7401. These items make a total of 26,062,0727., and 
were 1,307,0362. less than in 1859. The amount not paid back on the 24th of 
December was 4,738,641. 

“The metallic reserves, which on the 26th of December, 1859, were 
22,921,592/., fell in the course of the year to 16,454,836/., and on the 31st of 
January, 1861, were only 14,167,3402. 

The circulation of notes, which on the 24th of December, 1860, was 
30,376,352/., fell on the 21st of March to 28,171,556/., which was the minimum of 
the year, and rose on the 20th of July to 32,047,380/., which was the maximum. 
What is called the general movement of specie, notes, and transfers (vivements), in 
the central bank was 1,008,886,4802., an increase of 44,010,4162. compared with 
1859. The number of the draughts payable on presentation and got in by the 
bank was 1,164,600, amounting to 60,172,000, an increase compared with 1859 of 
146,600 in number, and of 8,352,000/. in amount. The maximum of accounts 
current in the bank and the branches was 10,239,1082. on the 30th of August, and 
the minimum, 6,978,1002. on the 26th January, both greater than in 1859. The 
amount of draughts to order drawn by the bank on the branches, and the branches 
on the bank, was 20,482,240/., an increase over 1859 of 10,5122. The number of 
bills (including the draughts payable on presentation) collected by the bank in 
Paris and the suburbs was 2,684,000, which were 806,000 more than in 1859, and 
the amount of them was 157,320,0002. or 11,120,0002. more. The largest collec- 
tion made on any day was on the 81st of October, when the number of bills was 
88,190, and their amount 3,670,120, and this was the largest sum ever known 
since the bank existed. The great collection was made by 120 collecting clerks 
and a number of assistants, and they had to visit 35,600 houses. In the course 
of the year as many as 638,716 were visited by collecting clerks. 

“At the end of the year the amount of bills dishonoured in the central bank 
was only 7,561/.; and at the same period the number of securities deposited in the 
bank was 1,427,700, of the value of 30,040,0007.. The capital employed in the 
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branches of discount, advances on security, etc., was 157,274,240/., or 3,232,4002. 
more than in 1859. 

“The branches in which the greatest amount of business was done were, 
Marseilles, where it amounted to 21,415,480, an increase compared with 1859 of 
2,652,8002.; Bordeaux, 11,618,080, increase 86,3602. ; Lyons, 11,289,720, diminu- 
tion 1,228,120/.; Lille, 9,300,760, diminution 361,9607. In only five branches 
were there losses,—Agen 633/., Bastia 125/., Brest 276/., Carcasonne 190/., and 
Levai 292., total 1,2532. . 

“The ordinary expenses of the bank were 110,070/., and of the branches 
119,819, or in all 229,8897. These expenses, however, do not include those for the 
conveyance of specie, or for the subscription to the railway bonds. The dividend 
for the first year was 54s. 6d., for the second 57s. 7d., total 112s. 1d., and this 
sum went to each of the 182,500 shares in the bank, which are held by 13,767 
persons. After paying a compliment to the employés of the bank, the report con- 
cludes by announcing that new branches are about to be established at Nice, 
Chalons, Flers, and Annouay. 

“The report was followed by one from the censors, which stated, among other 
things, that the number of new notes issued in 1860 for the Central Bank were 
225,000 of 402., 75,000 of 20/., 600,000 of 42., and for the branches 3,000 of 402. ; 
total 13,020,000, which was 3,260,000 less than in 1859; and that the notes an- 
nulled and burnt in the bank and branches were 1,001,386, amounting to 
14,159,772/., 1,555,2722. more than in 1859; also that the profits of the branch 
banks, 49 in number, were 400,749, an increase of 37,357 compared with 1859 ; 
and those of the central bank establishment 624,895/.” 


V.—Strike in the Building Trade in London, March and April, 1861 ; 
Establishment of “ Hour Payments.” 


- Tue following extract from the Daily News of 16th April, 1861, gives 
an useful outline of the result of the Strike in the London Building Trades, 
March and April, 186]. 


“A very important step has been taken towards the settlement of the disputes 
in the Building Trade. The new system of the Saturday half-holiday was com- 
menced at Messrs. Lucas’s on Saturday, and there is every reason to believe that 
the example thus set by the men in the employ of that firm will be very generally 
followed by the workmen in the building trades. 

“Under the new arrangement the men work ten hours for five days, and six 
and a-half hours on Saturday, leaving the work at one o’clock, and for this amonnt 
of work they are paid 33s., or precisely the same as they have hitherto received for 
working until half-past four on Saturday. They have thus obtained a diminution 
of the total hours of labour in the week equal to about one-half of that which they 
claimed under the nine hours’ system. Instead of leaving work an hour earlier in 
each day, the men are paid off at one o’clock on Saturday, and have the rest of the 
day to themselves. The term of labour for each of the other five days of the week 
will still be ten hours. The resolution to adopt this compromise was agreed to 
almost unanimously at a meeting of the masons held on Friday. 

“We stated last week that a large number of the workmen present at a meeting 
of union men had left the room, and refused to support a resolution to continue the 
strike for the nine hours. The secession which was then manifested has increased 
rapidly, and among the men employed by Messrs. Lucas and Co., Messrs. Kelk, and 
Sir S. Morton Peto, resolutions have been passed by considerable majorities, 
accepting the Saturday half-holiday and the system of payment by the hour. The 
strike committee declare they have perfect faith in the honourable carrying out of 
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the declaration of Messrs. Lucas as far as their firm is concerned, but they have 
distrust of the way in which their old privileges may be invaded by others. They 
argue that the masters insist on a nine hours’ day and payment in winter, and 
many masters often give as little as a seven and a-half hours’ day and payment, 
and that the hour payment would afford facilities for shortening their day on the 
part of many of the masters, and they state that they are compelled to fight the 
contest against Messrs. Lucas because they not only threw down the gauntlet, but 
are known to be the representatives of the other employers. They further contend 
that the proposal for hour payments is distasteful to the great body of the workmen, 
and as evidence of this say that at least one-half of the operatives who have turned 
out are now Society men. 

“It is difficult to reconcile these latter statements with the fact that the 
number of men in the employ of Messrs. Lucas is within twenty-five of their full 
complement of hands. It is perfectly clear that there does not exist perfect 
unanimity on the subject, and that the proposition to give the Saturday half-holiday, 
without any diminution of wages to the men, has disarmed the hostility of a very 
large number of the workmen. 

* Between forty and fifty workmen belonging to the different building trades 
of Paris arrived in London on Saturday last v4 Dover, having defrayed their own 
expenses of transit, in the full persuasion that they would be readily engaged by 
the master builders to replace the operatives who had withdrawn from their 
employ ment. 

“The new arrivals appeared greatly to regret the imprudent step they had 
taken when informed that their services would probably be dispensed with on 
account of the anticipated speedy termination of the existing dispute between the 
masters and workmen. ‘They stated that a considerable number of their fellow- 
countrymen were fully prepared to leave France with the same view on an advance 
of money being made for travelling charges, and protection guaranteed: by the 
authorities against the consequences of any jealousy which might possibly be 
manifested towards them by the Trade Unions.” 


We obtain the following further paragraph from the Z%mes of 18th 
May, 1861 :— 


“There is very little news to report of this dispute beyond that the masters 
who have adopted the hour system of payment have nearly all their full comple- 
ment of men, and some who have their shops full are obliged tu turn away 
numbers of good hands seeking for employment under the new regulations. The 
opposition of the Trades’ Unions to the movement gets worse and worse each day. 
At a recent meeting of the trades on strike against the hour system, the men 
themselves proposed a sort of compromise, by which they said they were willing to 
return to work under the increased scale of wages, if the payment was calculated 
by the day instead of by the Hour, and if the masters would consent to let them 
leave off work on Saturdays at 12 o’clock instead of at 1. As a matter of course, 
these terms were at once rejected, for the masters saw clearly that when the men 
had once secured their increased wages and reduced hours, six months would not 
elapse before the old agitation for the nine hours’ movement would recommence 
with greater force than ever. The deputation was therefore informed that no 
proposition would be listened to which did not recognize the hour system of pay- 
ment as best for both masters and men. As a proof of this fact, we may mention 
that some of the workmen in Messrs. Lucas’s yard came the other day to the 
foreman, and asked that, as the evenings were long and the nights fine, they might 
be allowed to work twelve hours. To this Messrs. Lucas replied, that they had 
adopted hour payment to allow the men to work eight, nine, or ten hours as they 
might choose, and that their yards should always be kept open ten hours, but not 
beyond that, unless the majority of their workmen wished. The men, however, 
proved to be unanimous in their desire to work twelve hours, and accordingly 
they now leave at 5 for tea, and return at 6 to work till 8, thus raising their 
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_ weekly earnings from 33s. to 39s. Unfortunately, this step has only exasperated 
the Trades’ Unions to the very utmost, as the pickets and union men show by 
increased demonstrations of hostility to the men employed by Messrs. Lucas as 
they enter and leave their works.” 


VI.—Adulteration of Food in the Metropolis. 


WE take the following from a daily paper, relative to the operation of 
the New Act against Adulteration :— 


« At the weekly meeting of the Marylebone Council, held at the Court House 
on lith April, 1861, Mr. Churchwarden Carr in the chair, a most important report 
was presented from Dr. Dundas Thomson, the medical officer of health who had 
been recently appointed by the board as gas examiner and food analyst to the 
parish of Marylebone. It was his first report upon the latter subject. The doctor 
stated that out of eleven samples of mi/X that were submitted to him for analysa- 
tion seven were adulterated, and only four were genuine. Several of these were 
composed of equal parts of water and milk, while others contained one-third water, 
down to a fourth and less. All of these adulterations he denounced as gross frauds, 
and as by no means beneficial to health. Three samples of bread had been forwarded 
to him, two of which were mixed with alum. This admixture is contrary to a 
specific clause of another Act of Parliament, and he considered it calculated to be 
highly injurious to health. With regard to butter, at the present time it could 
only be obtained for London with difficulty in a genuine state, as most of that 
which is sold is manufactured in establishments for the purpose from unwholesome 
animal fat. Coffee, too, when ground, can scarcely be depended on, and when in 
the form of bean is often manufactured in a mould from adulterated ingredients. 
Tea is not only adulterated with other leaves, but exhausted tea leaves are again 
dried and retailed to the unprotected purchaser. Sugar, flowr, beer, spirits, &e., 
are continually sophisticated, and are rarely sold to the working classes in the 
state in which they are produced. After explaining the powers given under the bill, 
Dr. Thomson states that he should recommend that usually, when adulterations are 
detected, the trader should be informed of the fact that such article sold by him 
was adulterated, and that he is liable to prosecution should he continue to offer 
such an article in future to his customers, as he must then conie under the designa- 
tion, as described by the act, of one ‘who knowingly sells adulterated articles,’ 
It appeared to him that, by this mode of procedure, the act could be efficiently 
worked without undue harshness, and with regard to the health of the community. 
He further recommended that intimation be given to the inhabitants by printed 
notices of the adoption of the act, pointing out the provisions. It was resolved that 
the report be received and entered upon the minutes,” 


VII.—Scheme of Consolidation of the Indian and Imperial Armies. 


We take from the Army and Navy Gazette of 4th April, 1861, the 
following useful statement ofthe extensive and important scheme which 
has been at length matured for the Amalgamation of the Indian and 
Imperial Armies:— 

«The measures for the consolidation of the Indian with the Imperial forces of 


Her Majesty have so nearly approached accomplishment, that we may venture to 
give their main features in a substantially complete form. We have from the 
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beginning made the public promptly acquainted with each successive stage of the 
process of amalgamation; we have communicated every separate decision almost as 
soon as it was arrived at; and in the present instance our business is not so much 
to inform our readers of new details to any considerable extent as to place before 
them, in one general view, and as succinctly as we are able, the new system by 
which the Queen’s Army, both in Europe and in the Colonies, and in India, is to be 
regulated, together with the steps resolved on to provide for existing incumbents, 
and for the transitionary period which must elapse before all officers will have 
entered the military profession under the same conditions as regards service, privi- 
leges, and emoluments. The former portion of our task is by far the more simple ; 
and it will not take us long to describe the principles and rules by which the Army 
of the Queen will be governed, after a sufficient time has elapsed to terminate the 
claims of those who, having been hitherto serving under the Indian regulations, are 
about to be made a constituent part of the Imperial forces. 

“Jn future, every officer to be commissioned and every soldier to be enlisted 
will belong to the general Army, and will be available for service in any part of the 
empire to which the requirements of the State may call him, and in the rotation 
hitherto usual among the troops of the Line. In the great majority of the regi- 
ments what is called the purchase system will prevail as at present; but in three 
regiments of Cavalry and nine of Infantry, which are to be formed upon the 
remains of the local Indian European corps, the promotion will be regulated pretty 
much on the plan of the Company’s service—namely, pure seniority in all but the 
higher ranks. In addition to this Army for general service, and the native colonial 
regiments now in existence for the defence of Malta, Ceylon, the West Indies, &c., 
there will be in India a number of irregular corps, composed of natives, but officered 
from the Indian Staff, of which six members will be employed in superintending the 
efficiency of each irregular corps. This Indian Staff will in itself form a list of 
officers who will volunteer to serve init. Their qualification will consist in their 
belonging to a regiment serving in India, in their having previously passed two 
years in that country, and in their proving their fitness by means of an examina- 
tion. We may obviate alarm by at once stating that the nature of this examination 
will be settled, not schoolmaster fashion, but by the head of the department in 
which it is proposed to employ the candidate; that it is intended to be practical, 
and having reference only to those subjects of which a knowledge is essential to the 
efficient discharge of the duties to be undertaken. The Staff list will be ever 
varying in its dimensions, and promotions in it will be regulated only by length of 
service. The qualifying terms are, for the rank of captain, twelve years’ service, of 
which four must be in the.Staff Corps; for major, twenty years’ service, of which 
six must be in the Staff Corps; for lieutenant-colonel, twenty-six years’ service, of 
which eight must be in the Staff Corps. Five years’ service in the last-named rank 
will give a right to the rank of colonel, after which the officer’s promotion is regu- 
lated by his Army seniority. The purely military Staff—the Adjutant-General’s 
and Quartermaster-General’s Departments, the Brigade Majors, and personal Staff— 
will be filled either by the Line as at present, or by the Staff Corps, but in every 
other department the Indian Staff will be composed solely of officers who have given 
up their regiments to join the Indian Staff Corps. Every military officer in India 
will therefore belong to and serve with either the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
one of Her Majesty’s regiments of cavalry or infantry of the Line, or to the Staif 
Corps. Exchanges between these several services will be permitted under pretty 
much the same rules by which they are now regulated between one Queen’s regi- 
ment and another. This, then, will be shortly and simply the position of the 
united Army as soon as the complications terminate which must more or less exist 
during the period in which two military establishments, hitherto regulated by 
widely different systems, are being welded into one body. 

“‘ But a considerable time must elapse before that transitionary period can be 
brought to a close, and so far as the existing generation of officers, is concerned, the 
arrangements to be made—pendente lite, we may say—are of greater and more 
immediate interest than those which will ultimately come into operation. We 
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' shall endeavour then, as briefly as is compatible with clearness, to indicate their 
character and probable bearing upon the services. 

“We believe it may be roughly assumed that the whole of the officers of the 
local army are now employed either upon the Staff or with their regiments, those 
whose corps disappeared during the mutiny being nearly all engaged on Staff 
service. The rights of these officers are very rigidly and comprehensively preserved 
by Mr. Henley’s clause in the Act of Parliament passed last year, prohibiting the 
enlistment of Europeans for local service. This proviso the Government appears 
ready to carry out fully, fairly, and unreservedly. Every officer now on the local 
Indian establishment, either on the Staff or with a regiment, or holding a nomi- 
nation to a cadetship, will be offered the following alternatives:—1. He may 
become a member of the new Staff Corps, without undergoing any examination. 
2. He can retain his office (if he be now on the Staff) without joining the Staff 
Corps, his military promotion being regulated by the vacancies which arise in his 
regiment, even though that regiment existed only nominally and on paper. 3. He 
may volunteer to be transferred in his rank to a regiment of the Line, under con- 
ditions which we shall presently specify in speaking of exchanges. It is but 
reasonable to conclude that the great body of the officers will accept the first or 
second of these alternatives. The Staff Corps will, no doubt, be selected by those 
who are so junior of their rank in their present regiments that their prospect of 
regimental promotion is not so good as it would be under the Staff Corps regula- 
tions, which insure to them an increase of rank after a certain term of service. On 
the other hand, those who occupy a high place in their grade in a regiment, will 
prefer the contingencies of regimental promotion, if in the ordinary course these 
contingencies may be expected to give them increased position in a shorter time 
than the period bringing promotion to the members of the Staff Corps. With 
respect to the option of volunteering into the Line, we have little doubt that the 
local officers will avail themselves of it, at least in sufficient numbers to fill the 
nine new regiments about to be created, as weli as to supply the vacancies which 
may be placed at their disposal in the old Royal regiments by half-pay retirements 
and transfers therefrom to the Staff Corps. The conditions under which local 
officers will be allowed to exchange or be transferred to the line we may summarize 
thus :— 

*“ 'They must be under the substantive rank of major. 

* In exchanges there must not be more than seven years’ disparity of age 
between the officers. 

** An officer having the brevet rank of major or lieutenant-colonel can exchange 
only with another possessing equivalent brevet rank. 

* As at present, an officer exchanging must enter his new regiment as the 
junior of his rank. 

* Upon one point the ultimate decision of the authorities has not yet been 
arrived at, there being, we understand, difficulties in the way of carrying out the 
original recommendation. This was that an officer either transferred or exchanging 
to a purchasing regiment of the Line should be permitted to sell his commission 
under the same regulations as an officer originally in the Line, who had not 
purchased—that is to say, that he might, after three years, receive at the rate of 
1002. for every year of his military service until the regulation value of his commis- 
sion should be reached, and after twenty years that he should become entitled to 
the full regulation price of his commission. The exchanging officer will, however, 
retain all the advantages from the Indian “Funds” to which he has contributed, 
as long as he may choose to be a subscribing member to these funds. His local 
service will count in every respect as Line service as regards his claims to half-pay 
or full-pay retirement. He will, in fact, step into the position of an officer of the 
Line, with, possibly, the exception we have named, and one other,—his widow and 
children will not be eligible at his decease for the pensions granted under the War 
Office regulations, it being considered that the object of these pensions will be met 
by the Indian Funds, in which the officer has acquired an interest. The officer of 
the Line exchanging into the local service will, like him with whom he ezchanges, 
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be allowed to count his former service; and, should he have spent ten years in 
India, will acquire a right to the Indian retirements, just as if he had been originally 
a ‘“‘Company’s” officer, and his widow and children are eligible for pensions from 
the War Office equally as if he had not changed his regiment. 

“ We now come to speak of the senior officers of both armies, whose position 
cannot properly be said to be regimental; and the question arises, how is the 
amalgamation to be carried out so that a just consideration of their claims shall be 
observed ? It appears that the vacancies on the generals officers’ list of the 
Imperial army have not so rapid an effect as those of the Indian army upon 
promotion from the rank of colonel to that of major-general. Thus, in the former 
we have some twenty-two colonels commissioned on the 20th of June, 1854, who 
are still serving in the same rank; while in the Indian army the twenty-tifth 
colonel promoted in the following brevet (the 28th of November, 1854), has become 
a major-general. It was at first proposed that the colonels of the two services 
should be formed into one list, according to their Army seniority, and that the 
senior should succeed to the first vacancy, whether it arose on the Imperial or the 
Indian list of generals. The effect of this would in the first instance be beneficial 
to the colonels now at the head of the list in the Imperial service, but it is now 
settled that future vacancies on the generals’ list will be filled up by a colonel of 
the particular Army, Imperial or Indian, in which they arise, until all the colonels 
commissioned as such before the 1st of April, 1861, shall have become major-generals, 
When these two separate lists shall have become exhausted, promotion to the 
generals’ lists will be given to the senior of the united list of colonels, which will be 
headed by the first officer attaining that rank after the Ist of April, 1861. It 
happens that in each the number of effective colonels eligible for promotion is about 
equal to the total establishment of the generals of that service. Thus in the Line 
there are about 260 qualified colonels to succeed to 260 generals, and in the Indian 
Army a little more than 220 to succeed 220 generals. In the amalgamated armies 
we shall thus start with 480 colonels to take the place of 480 generals. It is 
intended, as in the case of the colonels, so also in that of the lieutenant-colonels, 
majors, and captains, that ultimately promotion should go to the senior of the 
united armies upon the occurrence of each death among the generals. But, with 
regard to the bestowal of regiments, each general officer is to be named only to a 
regiment of the particular branch of the service to which he himself belonged before 
the amalgamation. 

** With respect to the Artillery and Engineers, the arrangement is simple; 
until the present incumbents are exhausted, a list will be kept of the Royal 
Artillery and Engineers, and of the similar arms of the service belonging to Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras. Promotion will go in each list according to the vacancies 
arising in it, but when the last subaltern now serving in any one of them is pro- 
moted the step will go to the senior of the whole Artillery or Engineer service, and 
all future appointments will be to the Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers 
respectively, In like manner, it was at first projected that as regards the medical 
service of India the officers now on the list of each presidency should receive their 
promotion as vacancies might present themselves on their particular lists, the new 
appointments being to the post of assistant-surgeon on the staff of the army 
generally ; but this point is undetermined, and it is probable that a distinct com- 
mission will have to consider the future position of the medical service of India in 
connexion with the new military arrangements. } 

“The Indian Funds, the Military or Orphan and Medical Retiring Funds, are 
to be abolished. As soon as existing interests terminate no newly appointed officers 
will be allowed to subscribe to them; but those now contributing, or having a right 
to contribute, will have all their privileges preserved, the Government receiving the 
subscriptions, and making the disbursements after the same rate and manner as if 
there had been no amalgamation. 

“Such are the principal features by which this great scheme will be regulated, 
both as regards its formation and permanent maintenance. In the former it 
appears to us every fair consideration has been shown to those interested ; while in 
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_ the latter, we look forward with confidence to a system which will have a most 
wholesome effect in stimulating the enterprise and spirit of the middle classes of 
this country, will provide adequately for the service of India, and will powerfully 
strengthen, both in point of numbers and efficiency, the military resources of the 
empire.” 


VITI.—Paper Mills in the United Kingdom, 1838-60. 


A RETURN of the number of Paper Mills in the United Kingdom, from 1838 
to 1860, has been laid before Parliament, viz.:— 



































England Total. 

Years. and Scotland, Treland. (United 

Wales. Kingdom.) 
No. No. No. No. 
| Uae EE HS eek A 416 49 60 525 
3 faa ee Pear 414 50 55 519 
Ge UA ee 362 48 52 462, 
PM Ri Srth,. tole daisies: 388 48 50 486 
el eRe neal: 375 48 49 472 
PRES. es: Sooaccn ad sors 369 45 50 464 
cS eae eee 363 46 52 461 
CE gua ar ce et 396 42 50 448 
PA Re 5. Fos Paseo. 359 46 47 452 
i) ee Menem 360 48 45 453 
Bol Cie tices Wei aches ea: 304 49 44 447 
GAO ors cecetictdee 345 50 4] 436 
LS Re a eee 328 48 39 415 
(i, ie he ee 327 57 37 415 
BEE capo duane: 312 48 34 394 
PS oy asecsescsnsseheus: 398 52 30 390 
eae ES 325 51 29 405 
ESE ee 328 52 29 409 
1S SARA 2 ei aN 314 51. 28 393 
TT Gah RCE CE 294 52 28 374 
| ge ser enn 307 52 27 386 
1s ane ee 308 52 25 385 
BOP ues crd ak 306 52 26 384. 





Memorandum on Taxation in 1858.—Errata Corrected. 


In consequence of an oversight and clerical error, we have to correct an error 
in the foot note at p. 377 (vol. xxiii, September, 1860), in the paper by Dr. Jarvis 
on the Taxation in New England. The percentage referred to in the note should 
be “nearly 11 per cent.;” and in consequence of this error, a further correction 
will be required at pp. 31 and 387 ante of the present volume, in the passages in 
which Dr. Jarvis’s paper is referred to.—Ep. S. J. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN 
OF THE 


MARRIAGES in ENGLAND anp WALES puriInaG THE FOURTH QUARTER 
(OcToBER—DECEMBER), OF 1860, AND oF THE BIRTHS anp DEATHS 
DURING THE First QuaRTER (JANUARY—Manrcu), oF 1861. 


Tis Return comprises the Brrtus and DEATHS registered by 2,197 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the winter quarter that ended on March 
31st, 1861; and the Marriages in 12,463 churches or chapels, about 4,403 
registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 631 
Superintendent Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on December 30th, 
1860. 

The state of the public health during the winter has not been on the whole 
unfavourable, and the mortality has been rather lower than the average. The 
decrease of the birth rate may be partly due to some arrears of registration, arising 
from the employment of the Registrars in making arrangements for taking the 
Census. The marriage rate at the end of the year was slightly above the average, 
so that the prospects of the working classes were in their own opinion good. 

MARRIAGES.—101,404 persons married in the quarter that ended on December 
31st, 1860; and this is the greatest number that have ever married before in the 
same season. 

The quarterly marriage rate (per cent, per annum) was 2°002, the average 
being 1:999. 

The same excess is observed in the marriages of the year 1860; for 340,610 
persons married, and the marriage rate was 1°704, the average rate being 1°691. 


Eneuanp :—Marrraces, Brarus, and Dratus, returned in the Years 
1855-61, and in the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar Yuars, 1855-61 :—Numbers. 














eae 61. 60. °59. 58. 57. 56. 55. 
Marriages No.| — | 170,305 | 167,723 | 156,070 | 159,097 | 159,337 | 152,113 
Bintan. » | — | 683,440 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 | 657,453 | 635,043 


Deaths. isc ” — 422,472 | 440,781 | 449,656 | 419,815 | 390,506 | 425,703 
| 


Quarters of each Calendar Year 1855-61. 


(I.) MarriaGces :—Numbers. 














Qrs. ended 61. 60. 59. 58. 57. 56. 55. 

last day of = |---| ——__| | —— —|— 
March ........ No) eo 35,198 | 35,382 | 29,918 | 33,321 | 33,427 | 29,186 
Secchi: a — 43,833 | 42,042 | 39,890 | 41,267 | 38,820 | 38,549 
Septmbr..... ,, a 40,572 | 39,803 | 38,599 | 38,669 | 39,089 | 37,308 


Deembre i255, — 50,702 | 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 | 48,001 | 47,070 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1855-61. 


(II.) Birrus :—Numéers. 























Qrs. ended 61. 60. 59. 58. BT. 56. 55s 
last day of |— — — — — — — 
March ........ No.| 173,170 | 183,206 | 175,532 | 170,959 | 170,430 | 169,250 | 166,225 
Fane... ss — | 173,914] 175,864 | 169,115 | 170,444 | 173,263 | 165,277 
Septmbr..... ,, == 164,062 | 168,394 | 157,445 | 161,181 | 157,462 | 154,700 
Decmbr. .... 5, =e 162,258 | 170,091 | 157,962 | 161,016 | 157,478 | 148,841 


(III.) Deatrus:—Numbers. 























Qrs. ended 61. 60. 59. 58. 5. 56. 55. 
last day of |— — — = ee ee 
March ........ No.| 121,713 | 122,642 | 121,580 | 125,819 | 108,665 | 103,014 | 134,542 
June « .s * = 110,878 | 105,631 | 107,142 | 100,046 | 100,099 | 106,493 
Septmbr..... ,, — 86,423 | 104,216} 98,142] 100,528] 91,155 | 87,646 
Decmbr. .... ,, == 102,529 | 109,354 | 118,553 | 110,576 | 96,238 | 97,022 








The greatest increase of marriages is observed in the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

Birtus.—The births of 173,170 children were registered in the quarter that 
ended on the 31st of March last; and this was less by 10,036 than the births 
registered in the corresponding quarter of the previous year, when the number was 
unusually high. 

The birth rate of the quarter was 3:485 per cent., the average being 3°592 per 
cent. 

INCREASE OF POPULATION.—The registered increase of population in 90 days 
was 51,457; and it was at the rate of 572 daily. 

There is no account of the Immigration ; but according to the returns about 

_ 4,640 persons of English origin sailed in the three months from the ports at which 


Enetanp:—Annual Rate Per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Birtus, and Drarus, 
during the Years 1855-61, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1855-61 :—General Percentage Results, 





YEARS vee... 61, ees. 60. 59. 58. BT, 56. 5. 


— | — 





























Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands ea og — | 19,994 | 19,7465] 19,5235] 19,305;| 19,045,| 18,787, 
in middle of 




















Persons Mar-| : : : ; ; 
ted Der Gt. | — 6or 2; 1704 | 1698) 1 O78 1°648 | 1°674 | 1°620 








BWCNS sca, 95 — 3°412 | 3°418 | 3°494 | 3°357 | 3°435 | 3°452 | .3°380 
Deaths.... 5, — 2221 | 2°113 | 2°232 | 2:303 | 2°175 | 2-050 | 2-266 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1855-61. 


(1.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 








Mean 












































Qrs. ended | 61. | mi ag. | 00) 1 Oe gl Bes ee aie |) ee ee 

last day of kal e be - 
March....Per ct. — 1497-7] 1:420 | 14605)~ 1248 1-408 -| Cate | F260 
UNC sis ss — r97o3 1 1-702) T7122 te t-o40-7 baa 1°638 | 1°648 
Septmbr. ,, — 1°622 | 1°608 | 1°598 | 1°566 | 1°592 | 1°626 | 1°574 
Decmbr. _,, — 1*°999 | 2°002 | 2°020 | 1°930 | 1°876 | 41:990 | 1-978 

(II.) Brrras :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | '61. | -51560,| ’60. | *59. | 58 | ’57. | °66. | 755. 

last day of a = Pais Eee Oe 6 Free Lea se 
Murch... Per ‘ct.|'-3°485-|.73°592 (| 3°693' 7 3°624 -°S°567 | °3°600") S585 | 360s 
June cs); — 3°554 | 3°495 | 3°579 | 3°480 | 3°548 | 3°656 | 3°534 
Septmbr. ,, — 3°295 |! 3°250 b 3°379: F S195. 7 3°308 | -3°275.-3-3°260 
Decmbr. ,, — 3°22% § 3°203 * 38402 | S998 | 3°295 | 3°:264.)5- tas 

(III.) Deatus :—Percentages. 

Gre. ended | 81. “Top %eo- 1. 760. | 50. p “58. FF Yor P 68. Ko Be. 

last day of 0) hee Se Pe ALLER, sr AN 
March....Per ct.| 2°449 | 2°480 | 2°472 | 2°510 | 2°625 | 2°295 | 2°182 | 2-916 
June........ 5 — 2°704..| °2°228.). 2:150. 4 .2:205 | :2°08S | 2a ares 
Septmbr. ,, _— 2°o2zi | 1-7T2 | 2091 | 1°992 7 2°0G3 | Foo | 1°s43 
Decmbr. ,, —- 2°29, | 2024 |..2°187 jo 2°400 | 2°263 4..1°995.4 2-039 





there are agents ; 2,065 to the United States, 2,019 to the Australian colonies, 25 to 
the North American colonies, and 531 to other parts.* 

From the United Kingdom 16,537 emigrants sailed. 

PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND Pauprrism.—All these matters are connected 
together, and affect the public health. The price of Wheat was 55s. 1d.a quarter ; 
and it exceeded by 10s, 8d., or 24 per cent., the price in the previons winter 
quarter. 

The mean price of beasts at the Metropolitan cattle market was 6d.; the infe- 
rior animals making 43d., and the superior cattle making 74d. a pound. The 
price of sheep was 7 a. and ranged in the same way from bad. to 9d. a none 
Pongiee (York Flukes) were 147s. 6d. a ton. 


* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners: the number returned as of English origin was 3,475, 
while the birthplace of 4,153 emigrants was not distinguished ; in the above state- 


ment a proportional number of these have been added to those returned as of 
English origin. 
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Consots, Provistons, Pauprerism, and TreMPERATURE, 2n each of the nine 
Quarters ended 31st March, 1861. 





























1 2 3 A 5 6 7 3 9 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
ee Price of Meat per lb. at Prices of 
Quarters [Pees T wita | ana seein neta | 2tatae® | Quarter averse of [tea 
of Se ‘ the Number of Paupers 
: Cc per (by the Carcase), Regents) rained ok the Tem- 
ending “(or $ utes with the Mean Prices. eg lust day of each week. | pera- 
Morey) PF topiand| —-- =", | sWaterside & = Se, 
—. Beef. Mutton, a. In-door. | Out-door. 

1359 || £ |] s.d|daddjddd.|s.s. s. ee 
31 Mar. 953 | 40 8 | 48—6% | 43—7 80—100f 122,854 | 742,964 943°3 
53 5S go 
30 June || 923 | 47 3 4264 ok 85—110] 109,150 | 710,410 $53°7 
58 97 
30 Sept.) 953 | 44 0 | 43—62 | 43—63 | 65—105] 100,582 | 682,867 | 62°8 
53 53 85 
31 Dec. 963 743 4 4—64 | 4$3—62 | 85—120] 109,429 | 683,962 §43°3 
54 53 102 

1860 

31 Mar. 945 1 44 5 | 33—62 | 43—63 | 115—145 | 118,523 | 717,264 #38°8 
58 5 130 

30 June 942 452 8 | 44—6% | 53-—74 | 125—160 § 107,050 | 692,384 J50°5 
53 64 142 

30 Sept. 934 159 J 44—7 | 54—73 | 125—145 | 101,680 | 667,680 5 56°2 
5% 68 135 

31 Dec. 932 | 56 9 | 33—62 | 43—62 | 115—130] 115,158 | 673,680 | 42°6 
45 5S 122 








Beasts and Sheep pr. lb. (York 
at the Metropolitan Flukes) 


Cattle Market.* per ton.* 
1861 ine La ees | ee wa 
31 Mar.|| 915] 55 1 | 48—73 | 54—9 [140—155] 131,501 | 758,441 |39°9 
6 74 147 


Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Economist. The 
average of the highest and of the lowest weekly prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, 
and 6, and not the absolute highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the 

uarter. 

i Cols. 7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The 
Returns now relate to 646 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 17,670,935 (in 
1851), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 
Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They amounted on January Ist, 
1858, to—Insane Persons, 19,487; Vagrants, 2,265. The rest of the paupers on 
that day amounted to 880,280. 

* In consequence of the discontinuance in the Economist of the vsual weekly 
quotation of prices of Beef and Mutton by the Carcase at Newgate and Leadenhall 
Markets, and of the prices of York Regent Potatoes per ton, the price per lb. of 
Beasts and Sheep at the Metropolitan Cattle Market, and of York Fluke Potatoes 
per ton, as quoted in the Economist, are returned for the last quarter. 


U 2 
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The Mean Temperature of the quarter at Greenwich was 39°9°, or 1:8° above 
the average of 90 years; the dew point was 38°7°, or one degree above the average ; 
so the degree of humidity was 89, also above the average, shown still further by 
the fogs which prevailed throughout the country during the greater part of the 
month of January, 16 days in February, and 6 days in March. Snow fell on 
38 days; and the amount of rain-fall was 4°5 inches, giving half an inch below the 
average. The air moved horizontally at the rate of 11 miles an hour. The 
barometer was slightly below the average; high in January; low in March. The 
meteorology was in some respects extraordinary ; the temperature of January was 
excessively low, while the temperature of February and March was above the 
average. The Cold set in on the 3rd of January, and increased until on the 9th of 
January the temperature at night fell to 11°, whilst the highest temperature of the 
following day was 24°. In many districts Mr. Glaisher shows that the temperature 
fell lower than it fell at Greenwich. The temperature of the first half of the 
month, 28°3°, was lower than the temperature of the same period of any of the last 
20 years. Of extremely cold Januaries 11 occurred in the 30 years 1770—1800 ; 
11 in the next 30 years; and only 5 in the 30 years ending in 1861. The 
immediate effect of extreme cold is to destroy the lives of many aged persons, and 
those suffering from asthma and other chest diseases; large numbers are also 
thrown out of employment. 

The untowardness of the season consequently threw a large number of the 
poor on the parish, and 889,942 paupers on an average received relief. This 
number exceeded by 54,155 the paupers on the lists in the previous winter. 

STaTE OF THE PuBLIC HEALtrH.—121,713 deaths were registered in the 
quarter; and this number was rather dower than the number of deaths in the 
winter quarter of the preceding year. 

The death-rate was 2°449; the average rate of the season being 2°480. 

The increase of the population in particular parts of the country is uncertain ; 
but assuming that the estimated rates of increase are tolerably correct, the 
mortality (2°671) in the Town districts was (‘017) above the average, whereas the 
mortality (2°235) in the Country districts was (018) below the average. 

121,713 deaths were registered in the quarter; and as at the rate prevailing in 
the least unhealthy districts, the deaths would have amounted to 88,864, the 
unnatural deaths may be set down as about 32,849, referable directly to the 
circumstances unfavourable to life in which the population is living. Painful as 
this recorded loss of life is, it is yet gratifying to know that nearly all those fatal 
circumstances admit of mitigation by sanitary measures, 

The health of Lonpon during the winter is described in the Summary of the 
Weekly Tables. The deaths, 18,965, amounted to the same number as occurred in 
the previous winter. 

In the SourH-EasTeRN CouNnTIES the mortality was somewhat lower than 
usual, 

The deaths (6,965) in the Soura Mrpnanp Counties are below the average 
number; and it is only in Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire that there is a 
slight increase. Small-pox was nevertheless exceedingly fatal in some parts of 
Northamptonshire. 

The EastErN Countries, exposed to the winds that blow from the continent 
over the German Ocean, experienced a lower rate of mortality than prevailed in the 
previous winter quarter. : 

The SourH-WEsTERN COUNTIES also experienced a reduced rate of mortality ; 
and the deaths amounted to 10-015. 

The West Mrpuanp Counties (Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Wor- 
cester, and Warwick) experienced a reduced rate of mortality; and 14,611 deaths 
were registered in these counties. 

In the Norra Mrpianp Counties the 7,267 deaths were below the average. 

20,269 deaths were registered in Lancashire and Cheshire; the increase on the 
preceding winter quarter excceded a thousand. The mortality increased in the 
districts of Liverpool and West Derby, and decreased in Manchester and Salford, 
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Ashton, Oldham, Cherley, Preston, and Fylde also experienced an increase in their 
rates of mortality. The Registrar of Deansgate, Manchester, points out the 
singular absence of zymotic disease. But the mortality among children is high ; 
as it was also in Spotland-further-Side, Rochdale, where the registrar thinks many 
of the deaths of children may be accounted for by the fact that their mothers work 
in the factories up to within a few weeks of their confinement. 


Deatus tn the Winter Quarters, ended March 81st, 1854-61.—Numbers. 





Total 
; 1861. | 1851-60, 1860. 1859. | 1858. | 1857. 1856. 1855. | 1854. 
Dratus, &e. (10 Years.) 


In 125 Districts and 23 
Sub-districts, comprising 65,155 | 596,360 | 63,215 | 62,194 | 63,652/ 57,050 | 53,978 | 68,244 | 58,947 
the Chief Towns ......... 





—— — —— Se eee 








a 





In the remaining Districts - 
and Sub-Districts of Eng- 
land and Wales, compri- 56,558 561,58 1 | 59,427 | 59,886 | 62,167{ 51,615 | 49,041 | 66,298 | 52,896 
sing chiefly Small Towns 
and Country Parishes ... 




















All England......... 121,713 {1,157,941 | 122,642 | 121,580 [125,819 108,665 ae” 134,542 | 111,843 
| ' 





AREA, PoputaTion, Deatus, and Mortarity per Cent. in the Winter Quarters, 
ended March 31st, 1851-61. 


Population Enumerated. Deaths Average | Annual 


Aunual R: f 
ses (England.) in 10 Rate of | orality 
Statute : Mortality | per Cent. 
Acres. Winter oe ae in the 
GROUPS. oF Winter 
June 6-7th, March 81st, uarters, | Winter a 
@ughet) 1841. 1851. 2 Quarters, eit 


1851-60. | 1851-60. 














No. No. No. Per ct. | Per ct. 


In 125 Districts, a | No. 
6,838,069 | 8,247,017 | 596,360} 2°654 2°671 


23 Sub-Districts, 
comprising Je 2,149,800 
Chief Towns ........ 

In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-dis- 
tricts of England 
and Wales, compri- | 35,175,115 
sing chiefly Small 
Towns and Country 
TOV CEICE oS ivinivsnces. 


9,076,079" | 9,680,592 F 561,581 | 2°253 2°235 





SEE 








All England ........ 37,324,915 | 15,914,148 | 17,927,609 [1,157,941] 2°480 2°449 


SS SD SE TT ET EET FEES 
| 


12,846 deaths were registered in YORKSHIRE. The number differs little from 
the numbers in the two previous winters. 

7,128 deaths were registered in the NortHERN CountTiEs, where the mortality 
has been unusually high from the prevalence of scarlatina, diphtheria, typhus, and 
measles. : 

In Wares and Monmovurusuire the 7993 deaths were below the average 
number. Considerable depression prevails in some of the Iron Works. 
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Marrtaces Registered in Quarters ended 81st December, 1858-60; and 
Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 31st March, 1859-61. 























a 2 3 4, 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 31st December. 
fucimnd and wales) in 1851. 
neland an ales. 
: Statute (Persons.) *60. 1" 759. 758. 
Acres. No. No. No. No. 


ENGLpD. & WALES.... Totals| 37,324,915 |17,927,609 | 50,702 | 50,496 | 47,663 


— | ee |. 











ie One Onie..kee es 48,029 | 2,362,236] 4,277 7,332 7,162 
11. South Eastern ........) 4,065,935 | 1,628,416] 4,271 4,219 3,911 
11. South Midland ........ 35201,290 | 1,234,332 35209 3,235 3,491 
LV... “WBSUCUN, .aacisccccsont rene 3,214,099 | 1,113,982 3,134 3,160 3,236 
v. South Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,803,261] 4,028 4,060 3,743 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,136,573 | 6,514 o;31f ++ 6,205 
vir. North Midland ....... 3,540,797 $1,215,501 4 2,955 3,166 2,967 
vit. North Western ........ 2,,000,22 2,488,438 7,968 7,641 6,865 
Tx. VOrkshine <h.ccke. Gs. 3,654,636 | 1,789,047 5,619 5,068 4,912 
x. (Northera %.,...c0a 354.925 3.22 969,126 1 2,739 2,602 2,509 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales! 5,218,588 [ 1,186,697 | 2,988 2,202 2,962 





q 8 9 10 11 12 US 
Brrtus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 


DIVISIONS. 38lst March. 3lst March. 
(England and Wales.) ai 
61. 60. 59. "Gs 60. "SO. 

















No. No. No. No. No. No. 
EnGLp. & WALES.... Totals| 173,170 | 183,206 | 175,532 [121,713 |£22,642 |121,580 


————— | ——— —— 











—_—— 











a, London {cacao 2,407 | 25,065 | 24,124 | 18,965 | 18,814 | 16,009 
11. South Eastern ........ 14,924 | 15,447 | 15,064 9,429 | 9,987 | 9,758 
ut. South Midland .......| 10,537 | 11,743 | 11,561 | 6.965 | 7,388] 7,189 
LW... EDSStePh Ana ceeinnen 9,300 | 10,059 | 10,380 6,225 | 6,580; 6,184 
v. South Western ....:..4 04,931" | 15,909" 115,375 10,015 | 10,852 | 10,799 


vi. West Midland ........) 22,088 | 23,833 | 22,561 | 14,611 | 14,913 | 16,141 
vit. North Midland ........ 10,881 | 11,849 | 11,375 4269 Ww 7,046 1 8,956 


vitt. North Western ate 26,775 | 27,508 | 25,921 | 20,269 | 19,092.| 19,430 
EX, Noorkshine soc cuss 17,659 | 19,142 | 17,555. | 12,846 | 12,614 | 12,299 
Xv INOPURERIS a Aecetuccen 10,402 | 10,880 | 10,446 7,128 | 6,683} 6,602 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales! 10,466 | 11,771 | 11,170 7,993 | 8,173) 85218 


SE PE SSS ss SSS -S-S  SS SPS CS 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER, 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 3lst Marcu, 1861. 


By JaMEs GLAIsHER, EsqQ., F.R.S., Se., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


The rapid thaw which set in on December 30th, 1860, and which was 
mentioned in the last Quarterly Report, continued only till the 1st of January, 
1861; the temperature on this day (January 1st) rose to 47°; it fell by midnight 
to 32°, and to 28° by the morning of the 2nd; it then rose to 34°, and fell to 25° 
by midnight. It was as low as 11° on the 9th day. 

From January 2nd, the weather was cold, on the 6th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days 
the departures below their averages were 12°°4, 11°°0, 10°-4, and 14°:0 
respectively, and the average daily deficiency to the 23rd day was 3°°7; a warm 
period set in on the 24th and continued for the most part till the end of the 
Quarter ; the average daily excess for the 67 days ending March 31st was 3°:3. 

The mean temperature of the 10th day was 21°°7, being lower than any day 
during the first half of January since 1835. 

The mean temperature of the first half of January was remarkable; its mean 
value was 28°°3, being smaller in value than in any year for more than 20 years, 
as will be seen by the following table :— 

The Mean Temperature of the first half of January in— 


Wetitwas26-2 |) 1087 was 366 1.1859 was 41-4. (| 1857 wos 36-4 


man 280-7 48 «5, 37°9 153. ha, Abd 584, «3675 
a1’ S526 49 ,. 36°9 4 ,, 34-0 50 a5 BT 6 
44 ,, 39°6 50 ,, 34°79 55 4 as 60 ,, 40°9 
45 4, 39°9 {eee a 56 9, 87 3 61 45. 28°3 
46 4, 39°6 


Going further back, the period was cold in 1888, its value was 29°°5. The next 
was in 1826, its value was 28°°7; and back to 1814 there are only two cases 
exceeding in severity the first half of January in this year, viz., in 1814 and 1820; 
their values were 25°°6 and 24:9 respectively. 

Therefore the Cold of the first half of January this year was more rigorous than 
in any corresponding period since 1820, that is in 41 years; and was exceeded in 
severity twice only back to 1814, that is in 48 years. 

From the preceding facts the month of January, 1861, is exceptional, and it is 
a matter of interest to trace back with a view of ascertaining the relative frequency 
of severe Januaries in comparison with those at the beginning of this century. 

The following table gives instances of the temperature of the month of January 
equal to or less than that of January in the present year. 

The Mean Temperature of January in the year— 


° fe) fe) 

1771 was 29°9 | 1789 was 33°4 | 1814 was 26°9 | 1830 was 30°7 
72, 32-2 94, 33-3 15: ,, 3t-9 3h 98 +g 
ye .. Bkb 95, 93-9 Gg 5, SLT ‘iy 2 86 
rg 27-0 99. 33.3 03:1. AES 4g. |. 39-0 
ah = 33-9 «(Cf «1808 ,, 32°9 196 ,, 32°0 50, 33°7 
80, 28-6 0 al. ee SAA 97, 334 61. y | 88-9 
84 29-2 Wc) 328 09 |, 32°°8 


From these numbers it appears that the coldest January was in 1795, the next 
in order of severity were 1814, 1776, 1780, 1838. Of these remarkably low 
temperatures for January, eleven occurred in the 30 years ending 1801, and cleven 
in the next 30 years; but five only in the 30 years ending 1861. 
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The mean low night temperature in January was 5° below, in February 33° 
above, and in March 12° above, their respective averages. Therefore, both the 
days and nights in January were extremely cold, especially at the beginning of the 
month; and in February and March both were warm. 

The mean pressure of the atmosphere in January was a little above, and in 
February and March below their respective averages of the past 20 years. 

The temperature of the dew point in January was 5°°3 below, and in February 
and March was 5°:0 above their averages. 

The fall of Rain in January was 0°5 inch, in February 1°8 inch, and in 
March 2°2 inches. The sum for the three months was 4°5 inches, being 0°5 inch 
below the average. 

The temperature of vegetation as indicated by a thermometer placed on grass 
was below 40° on 84 nights, and above 40° on 6 nights. 

The wind was in rapid motion for 15 hours following 9 a.m. on February 21st. 
Between 9 a.M. and 5 p.m. it blew with pressure varying from 3 lbs. to 12 Ibs. on 
the square foot; from 5 p.m. to 9 P.M. with pressure varying from 13 Ibs. to 
25 lbs. passing with a velocity of fully 70 miles per hour, and great damage was 
done, many trees being blown up by the roots; after this the gale gradually 
decreased to 5 Ibs, by midnight, 

The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the three months ending 
February, constituting the three winter months, was 34°°0, being 3° below the 
average of the preceding 90 years. 
















































































Temperature of aati Weight 
poe of Vapour 
Y of ina 
Air. Kvaporation. are Daily Pe ge. Vapour. as as 
1861. ee = Water 
Months. Ditton) Dit: Diff. Diff. Diff. f th Diff. Diff. 
from | from fron from from | ° 4 from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Jn i Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
90 2 20 20 20 20 20 
Years.| Years. Years. Years. Years Years. Years. 
° © o | o ° ° ° <) O es Tn. oe Gr. Gr. 
TaN. sasees 383°9 | —2°2) —4:4 F 32° | —4°79 80°71 | —5°39 10°9 | +1°3] 384°3 J -168 |—-03879 1°9 |—0°5 
GD: enecnes 42°] |} +2°9) +3°7 7 40°9 | +4°17 39°4 | +5°07 11°3 | —O-1f 42°5 | °241 [+040] 2°8 |40°5 
March ...| 43°8 | +2°9) 4+2:1 f 42°6 | +3°3} 41°2 | +4°8715°6 | +0°91 44°4 | °259 |+-0439 2°9 |4+0°4 
Mean...... 39°9 | +1°8) +0°5 $ 38°7 | +1°07 86°9 | 41°54) 12°6 | 40°79 40°4 | °223 |+-015 “955 +0°1 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
0 of Cubic Foot Rain. s 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. ee Number of Nights 
1861. zontal res Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from § ment Be- Read- | Read 
Aver- ; Aver- ., | Aver= Aver-} of the — At or | tween _ | ang | in 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age off Air. fbelow| 380° er at af 
2 20 20) 46 30°. | and | ~~ * [Night.| Night. © 
Years. Years. Years Years. 40°. 
iba, In. Grea) Ga In. In. | Miles — 
CIB ince 85 — 4720°011 /+°254— 564] +11 7 0°5 |—1°38f 174 22 9 ~ 4°0 | 36°0 
OW sears. 91 + 6 §29°686|—"1l0O1f 548 | — 6 1:°8|+0°2] 248 10 15 3 | 16:0 | 40°8 
March 90 + 8 129-614 [—'179 545 | — 5 f 2°21+0°69 348 13 15 3 | 16°7 | 40°7 
M Sum } Sum § Mean § Sum | Sum } Sum [Lowest! Highst — 
Mean...... 89 + 3 $29°770|)—-009] 552 OF 4°51—O°s) 256 45 39 6 ‘0 | 40°8 


















































Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





by | 
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Enetann.—WMeteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1861. 











1 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 9 
a of Highest Lowest Range eat ane Mean hehe 
NAMES Dry Air | Reading| Reading} of Tem-} pince | Rance | 2" | Decree 
OF reduced | of the | of the | perature et of |Peraturel of try. 
STATIONS. = eet =, pis or at ane Tem- | Tem- | 2% ee midity. 
the Sea, BEDE | MONEE Sper Owe SE revature: perature. pe 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
CMECNSCY |. ccccsn-s- 29°F1S | 55°@: |. 25°0 | 28 -ONf 21-1 7°2|42°6) 91 
MISOLOEE osx0.cocm es | 29-705: |. 58°7 | 11-9 |. 46-800 S3"O"| 20c3- | 41s-9 89 
VOMEGOR nc..<.-s0sces- 29672 | 59°0 | 24°0 | 35°0 F 25 0 4290) 429 80 
Barristaple ...,........ 29-738 | 6125 |.10°6 | 50°99) S6°7 |-ld el |. 4278 85 
Royal Observatory | 29°727 | 61°8 | 16°0 | 45°8 | 34°4 | 12°6 | 39°9 | 88 
RO YStOR iz. s025cera0cd. 29°732 (S937 | 14-4) 45°33 FP S02 | dS 1739 0 89 
Lampeter ........0::. 29°728 | 58°0 } 4°27) 53°8 f 41°27) 12°2 | 40°93 89 
Norwich = ..2.i.08.4. 29 722 |. 59-5 | 4°0- |-55-5-9°33'°6 | 12-0 139°) 89 
Belvoir Castle ....| 29°720 | 57°0 | 15°0 | 42°0 | 37°1 | 12°9 | 39°1 91 
BAVET HOO! oc ..00:: 29-678 F500. P2309") 31° 28-5 | Ea | 3727 86 
Wakefield ............ 29-656. |; 59°°5 9-0 | 50°5 | 40°1 | 13°3 | 39°8 87 
MPC a0 Scsnnavricnesd 29-664 | 58°0 | 12°0 | 46°0 | 37°0 | 11°8 | 36°9 85 
Stonyburst............ 29 °664 | 53°6 | 12°4 4 41°2 | 31°4 | 11°3 | 38-9 89 
Scarborough ........ 29°523 | 55°0 | 14°07 41°60 | 30°0 6°6 | 38°8 90 
Isle of “Man. ...3::. 29°611 | 54°1 | 20°5 | 33°6 | 25°5 8°8 | 41°7 90 
North Shields ....| 29°577 | 56°0 | 9°0 | 47°0 | 33:2 9°3 | 35°3 89 
10 ik 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
Namzs Le 
; , Amount 
OF My Relative Proportion of of Auer _—— 
STATIONS, espinared jieeecs | — ey hae: sae 
S fons |S ag. E : = Cloud. one ich collected. 
in. 
GRPASEY  siscsciins. 2°3 6 6 9 8 5°3 42 8-1 
TD RQUCER. c5.0005000i048- 1°2 6 6 9 9 6°9 60 1.2 
MC a —_ 4 5 10 11 — 41 4°9 
Barnstaple ............ 1°6 4 5 12 9 5°] 46 7°8 
Royal Observatory — 3 5 8 13 6.9 38 4°6 
TROYSUOR coc. ssacscsceede — 5 5 10 10 6°5 ' 68 5°3 
DAwPOle Geiss .ciib.02 0°5 5 4 Ad 10 73 49 9°5 
INOFWICH 2.555.005: 1°4 5 3 11 1] 7:1 37 6°3 
Belvoir Castle .... 2°2 d 1 il 13 6°5 43 4°5 
Liverpool ............ 1°5 —}—-}]-fo 7°3 40 5°1 
Waketield (2.22... 2°0 4 5 8 12 7°2 48 WD 
COS G4. frcedissanuisi _ g 3 6 12 7°8 — 5°1 
Stonyhurst............ Oe7 5 4 8 192 7°5 65 TY? 
Scarborough ........ 2°8 4 4 9 12 — 4] 4°0 
Isle of Man ........ bez 5 5 9 E2 6:0 52 10°7 
North Shields 2°0 6 3 8 12 6°6 53 5:1 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1860-59-8.—Distribution of Exports from, United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (ex-duiya 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. | 

2 ere ce A TSE ES ASE AS SSS ET I OE A TD 


Merchandize (excluding Gold and Silver), Whole Year. 











Imported from, and Exported to, 1860. 1859. 1858. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. SSS ee | 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports — 
to from to 


(The unit 000’s are omitted.) from to from 








I.—-ForEIGN CouUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ 


Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Danae & Iceland; & Heligoland 23,118, | 5,042, | 19,608, | 5,868, 














£ { 
16,317, | 4,415, 














Central Europe; viz.,; Prussia, Germany, F 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium i 27,889, | 21,217, | 20,735, | 18,631, }17,879, | 20,023, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 7 
(with Azores, Mazielza, &c.), and Spain 24,244, | 10,879, | 22,180, | 8,960, 117,525, | 9,457, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ..............00 ‘ 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian ; | 
Empire, rte linen B Islands, and Malta 4,887, | 6,902,} 4,610, | 5,558, | 4,099, | GAN 
Levant ; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and < Pp 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 155908, | 7,716, | 12,519,| 6,737, | 9,786, | 7 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis 
Algeria and Morocco Bei a ae ee t #903 213, 289, i? 379: 
Wy eStern: AtMCA.s cismuns Mitte nek weet: 1,801, 967,43, 526, 710, Pxje52;, 
Eastern Africa ; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden. Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 54, 81, 61, 272, Lie, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands .......,............000 
Indian Seas, Siam, Java, emacs, Rualibs \ : 
pines ; other Welagee oc a nj tg3,) 2AM eee49) | Slee Poe ae 
ELS a Nisei me tereerrerpssetccerrcir ccc aekittarettonsraaite — 34, 2s 115, 6, ) 
China, including Hong Kong ............e. 9,491, | 5,019,4 9,412; ) . 4,460,.P49,042, ) 2am i 
United States of America ..........,..cc00 44,728, | 21,614, | 34,295, | 22,611, |34,281, | 14.5% 
Mexico and Central America §..j..c.gq seopeennveets ser FER, 645, 667, 825, 415; 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ............. ce. 33578,| 2,670, 3,828,; 2,557, 1 4.06454 2% 
South America,(Northern,) NewGranada, 2 
Venezuela, and Ecuador a Ee ee 687) So 585;.| 1,069, 455; 
(Pacific,) Peru, Bolivia ‘ 7 
: Chili, and Patagonia wes ; 513730) 91086, 1317725 | 218824 Oy858 eam 1 
‘8 (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, , , E 
and Buenos Ayres.......,,... 4,238, | 7,149, ] 5,205, | 5,337, | 3,971, | 5,508 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, | 4 ‘ 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Isentls 1539 6, 4 168, 11, * 234 + ~~ 
Total.—Foreign Countries ........... 168,311, | 96,877, |141,421, | 89,370, 126,621, 80,15) 
II.—Bririsn Possessions : St. 3. St ek TS. A eee < a 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............... 18,467, | 19,310, | 16,901, | 20,500, ]16,662, 17,32: 
Austral. Cols:—New South Wales and Victoria 4,698, 7,808, 4,241, 9,344, | 4,004, | 8,335 
ne a So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 2 
and ING Zen. jc, i ae 1,899, 1,601, 1,881, } 1,252, | 2, 
British North Piaberica swh...0$. cede ee 6,826,} 3,738, 1 5,476; 1 3,615, 1 a 65an) Sy 
»» W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana& Honduras} 6,304,| 2,557, 65688, | 2,278, 6,672, | 2, 
Cape and Natali: ated cena os E,prage (2,064) 1,640, 567.1, 1,509, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena $755 395, 480, 613, 442, 
Mvbenar ties. “2, AY. oe he acon eect: ee 1,684, 539, 1,689, 1,937, F 1, 71a ae 
Channel islands ©,...;custipuees ee aa eed 697; 656, 197; 335, 270, 
Total.— British Possessions............ 4253375 38, 966, | 37,913, | 41,070, [37,173, | 36, 





— 





General: Total iicccinae £210,648, |135,843, 11 79,334, |130,440, |163,794,|116, 1 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)— Whole Years, 1860-59-8-7-6.—Computed Real 
Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry, (and therefore including Freight and 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 


(Whole Year.) (000’s omitted.) 
Forricn ARrtTicLes IMpoRreED. 1860. 1859. 1858. 1857. ‘1856. 








Raw Matis.—Teztile. Cotton Wool a | 352757, | 34,568, || 30,107, | 29,289, | 26,448, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..J 11,031,] 9,831, |} 8,972,| 9,682,| 8,664, 


HGS Severs. saacsauce 10,324, | 10,596, 6,111, | 14,229, | 8,496, 
LUD Sin Semen 250375") aed Ole 3,021,} 3,525, | 3,633, 
POMP dss cccscaissae’ 13965; 2,903," "1,873, | 1,953, | “1,985, 
PROTEC scoctscvaclooss 255201, 1,929), 2,292,| 2,185,| 2,454, 


men ne ce | (eee ee fe eee, | eee 


653343) | 63,056, || 52,376,.|..60,863, | 51,680, 


os 9 Various. Hides oi. i...ccecsis 3290; 3,079; 2,480, | 4,474, | 2,806, 
ile seas ie 3,022, (3,004, 9,636, | 4,025, | 35952, 
Metal sini c0.50 4,325, 4 3,887, 3010541 4,017) 359 04s 
Pallowr 2 r...0.8.20 4,014, ~2,933, 3,042,1 3,285, | 2,926; 
DUA OP csicosonctsons i. G,266, | 8,163, 5,964,!| 7,564,| 8,529, 





24,667, | 22,010, |). 18,83 29-4<23.365, | 22,157, 











et gg  Agreltl. "Guano .iccaointe 1,563, 769, || 4,084,| 3,613,} 2,136, 
SOCGS ennai 202, | “os042; 2,7 107° 13,062, | 35296, 

4,955] 3,811, || .6,794,| 6,675, |..553325 

PROPICAL, ScC,,PRODUCE, Ted: .....cc.c0s.cerece: 6,944;7) 5,813, 9,207, | 4,677, |= 53249, 
Célicel a) ic. ie P 2,645,\ 1,956, | 1,742, 1. 1,720,1 F499, 

Sugar & Molasses} 12,811, | 12,539, |] 13,468, | 16,407, | 12,504, 

Tobiacto mcesahc b< 1,978, 1 1,817, 10 9531, | 9,982. | 2,008 

FRAC reas Sncagenin seats fF 1,023, 805, 1,653, 1,959, | 1,987, 

Fruits. ccc! 1,254, 1 2099, T2901 F479.) iso 29s 

Wane te ete. AZODs (eens Oly 2,041, |..4,081, |. 3,741, 

BS PIEMCG 2 sosurrcvonsoes L9%O5| 2,328, 1,250, | 2,788,4. 2,190, 


Seckeaaarariant aoeeuaeaeenen = a feet omens 


325474. | 29,538, || 29,182, | 35,293, | 30,972, 


SAT, | TTT | | ETD | esta mca iil 


ME aR chagnareeconccntatt ss Grain and Meal..j 31,432, | 17,894, || 19,993, | 19,239, | 22,971, 
Provisions .......]. 6,546,| 3,372, || 3,139,| 4,019, | 4,730, 


—— 











3.759.785, | 2 Ie @OOniN 2351325 | 23,258, | 27,701, 








Remainder of Enumerated Articles ......... pak Ware ro Foe 3.023, - 3,930, | 3,467, 





ToraL EnuMERATED Imports... [169,131, |143,060, 133,339, |153,384, 141,309, 
Add for Unenumeratep Imports (say)} 42,283, | 35,765, || 33,335) | 38,346, | 35,327, 


—+ = 











PomAt-lMPOnreiccszccchiee: *FTs414, 11 78,825, 11166,674, 191,730, |176,636 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Two Months (January — February) 
1861-60-59-8-7.—Computed Real Value (ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore 
including Freight and Importer’s Profit) of Articles of Foreign and Colonial 
Merchandize Imported into United Kingdom. 





(First Two Months.) (000’s omitted.) 

















FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1861. 1860. 1859. 1858. 1857. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matis.—Tevtile. Cotton Wool ....J 3,979,| 5,338, 359025 | Sy lOSe) Dy02o, 
Wool (Sheep’s).. 392, 660, 418, 45], 433,_ 
SUE 2. Sk oetua Neg L161, 1,385, 2,313, 688, 2,588, 
|: gee eer eye ae ee 198, 297, 243, 107, 206, 
PIGRAPs Res hicecie 54s 58, 72, 54, 43, 
INGIQOS siti diceest 66, 93, 76, 134, 75; 











5,870, 78315 72974, 395725 653745 





























ry) Various. 299, 140, 127; 332, 
363, 306, 180, 233, 

349, Zod, 215, 335, 

134; 86, 173; 218, 

363, 275, 265, 459, 

1,508, 1,094, 900, 1,577> 

ne re Agrcltl. 134, 88, 221; 56, 
S175 326, 207, 129, 

451, 414, 428, 185, 

TROPICAL, &C., PRODUCE. Tea ... ..... Areca! Tj1ro, | 3,158, 476, 416, 848, 
COMO n dhsiccdan 1472, 188, 118, 97, 96, 

Sugar & Molasses} 1,304,| 1,111, 1,097, 904,| 1,214, 

POWROCO send choc 179, 43, 67, 76, 194, 

FRAG ytd isnnctans! 128, 87, 24, 149, 59, 

PB POUES sesicsivcsccnahe 173, 100, 80, 60, 145, 

WINE singeacen 544,| 391, 949,| -207,|~. sue 

DPM ACSs. cccsasezesness 186, 215, 168, 75, 159, 

35796, | 35293, 292725 | 2004s) 3,02 75 

Bi Secateatiussarettianun ne Grain and Meal..J| 6,172,| 1,709, || 1,993,| 2,595,| 2,488, 
Provisions ,....... 508, 649, 352,| 330, 996, 





— 











6,680, 25358, 253455 25925, 35044, 











Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 31m, 431, 308, 281, 488, 
Tota ENUMERATED Imports....} 18,246, | 15,872, || 13,507, | 10,110, | 14,695, 


Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)] 4,561, | 3,968, 303775 |. B58 29s [ 306745 








ee | ee 


Tora IMPORTS bsisscscareanncnee: 22,807 | 19,840, || 16,884, | 12,637,| 18,369, 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Three Months, 1861-60-59-8-7. — 
Declared Real Value at Port of Shipment of Articles of Britisu and Intsu 
Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 


British Propucek, &c., ExporTeD. 


(First Three Months,) (Unit 000’s omitted.) 


Manres.—Tevtile. 


METALS ....... x eee 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 


Various Manufcts. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumerated Articles 





Sewed. 














Cotton Manufactures.. 
Bad 1 MARINE Scrcuasieee 


Bi PAREN cco deus 
Linen Manufactures... 
tie DORM C eases 


Apparel 
Haberdy. and Milnry 


Se eeerseeerr ogee nee 


Hard Ware ..cccsdscssacessss 
Machinery 
oi ye. a Fats 
Copper and Brass........ 
Lead and Tin 


Pee ered eoeeeee 


seecooeesees 


Earthenware and Glass 


Beer and Ale 
Butter 
Cheese 
Candles 
ROME oot. hosted 
POPUEECS 1 Jonces Piceoceadentedh: 
ha I ee 


Coeoroveres 
Poe emer ereeteehossrons 
eee eee ee 


PP eee rer eres ooveser 


Books, Printed........... 
Parniture .2.1.0650.0%.. 
Leather Manufactures 
SLES Re. SA ERRe pene 
Plate and Watches ... 
UALIOMELY... 0.000 ncasnes 


Orne eeeeonee 


POOH ee eee eee meee meee enenees 


ToTaAL Exports 


Se eeOeeerereeees 


1861. 


z 
931345 
1,908, 
2,876, 

641, 
53% 
55» 
1,084, 
327) 


16,557, 


399, 
902, 


1,292, 
732; 
759% 

2,053, 
474, 
350, 
658, 


5,022, 
385, 


348, 
134, 
275 
69, 
78, 
795 
17; 


852, 


100, 
35» 

402, 

46, 

¥O2. 
143, 


828, 








1860. 


- 
9,389, 
2,425, 
3,005, 

807, 
503, 
48, 
1,122; 
469, 


17,768, 
462, 
989, 


1,451, 


816, 
663, 
2,395, 
676, 
573, 
618, 





59741, 





480, 


645, 
139, 
26, 
63, 
61, 
60, 
226, 


5,220, 


10k, 
48, 
514, 
63, 
120, 
Sr; 





1,027, 


| SEER 


7075 
Bi Oe gs 


30,481, 








1859. 


£ 
9,550, 
2,303, 
2,948, 
545, 
559, 
50, 
1077, 
475, 


17,0075 
452, 
1,085, 


1,537> 


834, 
576, 
2,604, 
664, 
584, 
608, 


5,870, 


442, 


572, 
161, 
30, 
32, 


30,520, 


1858. 


1857. 


ee eee ee 


£ 
6,981, 
2,144, 
1,941, 
450, 
320, 
39, 
970, 
317, 








13,162, 


374, 
799, 








1,129, 
679, 
659, 

1,942, 
645, 
389, 
564, 


4,843, 





370, 





452, 
100, 
13, 
27, 


57, 
436, 
39, 
Lvs; 
166, 


898, 
600, 


1,686, 


23,510, 





( 


= 
7,664, 
1,787, 
2,674, 
581, 
7675 
99; 
1,249, 
389, 
Vig; 2/105 
431, 
1,080, 
ae 25 
903, 
678, 
2,0 7335 
675, 
598, 
607, 


a eee 


6,434, 


= ED 


510, 


467, 
144, 
32, 
73, 
70, 
253, 
157, 


1,196, 








103, 
60, 
512, 
62, 
¥2t, 
178, 
1,036, 
7375 
Ze lO 3, 


28,827, 
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SHIPPING. — Forrten Trapr.—(United Kingdom.)—Three Months, (January 
— March), 1861-60-59-8.— Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including 
repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 


1861. 1860. 1859. 1858. 
(First Three Months.) i Fie eg rma = eS a 

Tonnage Average ¥ Tonnage oe Tone ae sa 

er Vv Is.| (O00’s | Is. | (O00? essels. 00's essels.| (000’s 
ENTERED: wed ae tea Tonnage. ‘ie oiied 3 : Bistet omitted.) 

Vessels belonging to— No. | Tons. | Tons. | No. Tons. | No. Tons. | No. | Tons. 
PVUESIA gcitc odio ttactecraeede: 60 23,} $890 39 15, 39 43; TO 4, 
SWEAT. 5. Accauncssonateatiee my 25,.| 24 40 ‘7. 60 5: 36 9, 
INORWEY  icediisensactidtok: 22 43,| 204 182 42, 124 31, 149 36, 
DGMMOTE. 5 oon. cievasvaaestes.- 379 39,1 103 328 34, 263 29, 204 24, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. ....J 375} 108,| 286 gi8 79, 265 74, 235 69, 
Holland and Belgium.... 295 39, 132 yy 40, 2s 44, 184 of; 
RIESIICOE oc, Foe Seearen soso 597 47, 78 302 27; 584 46, 558 45, 
Spain and Portugal........ 102 25,| 248 61 17, 15 18, 103 23, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 214 61, 285 117 Si; 186 61, 155 46, 
Umited Stated «cc. ecacs 489] 459,] 921 S37 P bvaeO, 197 | 199, 255 255, 
All other States veces. Big Si: | 333 FAS, ta 3 25 
2,843] 861,| 302] 2,019] 636,| 2,060] 531,] 1,892] 544, 


4,054.|1,221, | 301 ] 3,712 /1,113, | 3,698] 972, ] 3,397| 894, 


Totals Entered | 6,897 |2,082, | 302 } 5,731 |1,749, | 5,758 |1,503, | 5,289] 1,438, 


United Kingdm. & 
De pds. Serres .72 





CLEARED:— 
BOLE SUN eas sichoesces looeerwnssaaun 81 28, 345 40 2a, 68 24, 19, 
RWEACH ec, Pile singidesadtin 116 28, }- 242 116 29, 46 23; 25, 
PNOLWAY. ccetirqoriduvvtiwsarcece 183 44,] 236 207 52, gI 25, 27, 
DOMME. cissiveccssdonceee 404 46, |.aa3 412 46, 269 33, 20; 
Prussia and Ger. Sts.....] 594 | 134,] 226 564.|' 133,] 428) 178, 86, 
Holland and Belgium ....J/) 307 43, |. 140 322 53, 320 55, 52, 
FYE cory ccnncaecscoavaccetehy sO deed, LLOU 697 76, 759 80, 92, 
Spain and Portugal........ | 21, 2e72" 69 19, a3 : Wis 19, 
Italy & other Kupn. Sts.J 259 72,4.) 280 2.06 64,] 266 83, 107, 
United States 0.0.0.0... 397 1 807, 4 900 340] 327,] 246 |2,240, 205, 
All other States ............ 5 2,1 400 6 2, Ak ols a 


eer ff | 








3,501| 885, | 221 | 3,009| 826,] 2,600] 729, | 2,4221 -663, 


United Kingdm. 
Desde by 45792 (1,332, | 278 | 4,683 /1,339, |) 4,998 (1,346, | 4,342] 1,152, 


Depds. 


POCO OO emer en eoverone 


Totals Cleared | 8,293|2,217, | 267 | 7,692| 2,165} 7,598 |2,075, | 6,764] 1,815, 
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GOLD ann SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Inmrortep anp 
Exporrep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Three Months, (January—March), 1861-60-59. 


(000’s at unit end omitted.) 






































1861. 1860. 


(First Three Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
























































Silver. 
Imported from:—|  ¢ £ £ oe £ 
prastralian. etic 1,612, — 1,640, — aad 
So. Amca, and W. 
“eae “ et ae i 15579) — Ones 41% 
United States and 
Ga soe. oe 0 calm oe a 1775 
1969, £6045 boa, |. 153945 601, 
PERIICO 6 oon cnacieivercsseer= 886, 206, 39, 13475 23 R205 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
& Belg. Rusk RE: i bcd 2 Cae, eee 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
Gites i 84 oe ? : . 939 sore 
Mita., Trky., and 
PIEY DU A..Ssecsvetesese 3» 
NT Ta geo se —_ 
West Coast of Africa i; 
All other Countries... 6, 
Totals Imported } 45436, 
Exported to :— 
MACS sy cance oa sciae sn4i 0s oe, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 
‘8 B53 ea 31 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
EI E accccanseroess ae 
745 
Ind. and China (via 
Mot EL] 188, | 2,499, | 600, | 3.423, 3,891, 
Danish West Indies.... — — — _ i; 
United States ............ 3,063, 18, I, i; — 
South “Africa; .:../2..: a oo — 
Mauritiust..%:.is%.%.2.. — 2, — — — 
PAVQTIE voit se dwsedes 24: 5, a7, 7G 30, 29, 
All other Countries.... 14, aa. 231 312), 2 
Totais Exported} 4,144, | 2,990, | 3,208, | 3,577, 33997 
Excess of Imports .... 4395 


te Exports ....J 1,120, 1,015 712, 88, 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—3I1st Marcu, 1861-60-59-8. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 31st Marcu, 1861-60-59-8. 


[Unit 000’s omitted.] 























QUARTERS, 1 861 ° Corresponding Quarters. 
1861. 1360) 4. ee ee 
ended 3lst March. i Mare 1859. 1858. 
£ £ £ Es 
Mins. Mlus. Mins. Mins. Minus. Mins. 
CUSTOMS aceviesecivszconsees 5,024.4 O01, ee 2735 5,914, | 5,888, 
PASCIRE Siccsssvieee once 4,873; 4,507, —_ 366, 3,187, | 3,251, 
SEAMAPS vecsssesszeovesaees Z58O Ty 2128; ae 63, 2,061, 2,052, 
MUA ES  scsettenessneescaraue 314, alas — ie S12, 308, 
Post Office. achvaccdk 895, 915, 20, — 830, 705, 
14,097, | 13,414, 20, 703, | 12,304, | 12,204, 
Property Pax .:..<.c00. 4,024, | 6,002, || 1,978, — 2,483, | 3,390, 
18,121, | 19,416, || 1,998, 403, | 14,787, | 15,594, 
Crown Lands ............ 76, 75, _— 1; 73, 70, 
Miscellaneous ............ 3365 ied, 390, — 340, | 346, 
POLIS: sda. 18,536, | 20,220, || 2,388, 404, | 15,200, | 16,010, 
ee 


Net Drcr, £1,683,821 


YEARS, 1861. Corresponding Years. 
1861. 1860. (SS eee 


























ended 3lst March. aes. Mare! 1859. 1858. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 

Customs iliic icc. 23,306, | 24,461, 1735; — 24,118, | 235,109, 
PGRCIBE saxcpne indy Chere 19,435, | 20,361, 926, — 17,902, }-D73825- 
SOAPS o..scksscFiocadeaseensts 8,348, | 8,043, — 305, 8,006, | 7,416, 
PAROS, ncesethes teeter e529, oo eaes 105, — DB, 10255 oatone. 
Post QUnGey swctecusccan: 3,400, | 3,310, — gO, 3,200; | -2;920, 
57,616, | 59,407, || 2,186, 395, | 56,388, | 54,422, 
Property Tax sica.a 10,924, | 9,596, — 1,328, 6,683, | 11,586, 
68,540, | 69,003, || 2,186, 1,723, | 63,071, | 66,008, 
Crown Lands ............. 290, 284, — 6, 280, 2175 
Miscellaneous ............ 1455, | 1802, 349, — 2.126, 1,597, 
Totals ........ 40,283; | 71;089,. || 2:535, | 1,720). ) Go sd.) Oreoee, 

So eae 


Net Drcr. £805,995 
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REVENUE (Unitep Kinepom).—QuvuarRTER ENDED 3lst Marcu, 1861] :— 
APPLICATION. 


An Account showing the Revenvuz and other Receipts of the QuaRTER 
ended 31st March, 1861 ; the Appiication of the same, and the Charge 
of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarier, together with the Surplus 
or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 31st December, 1860, viz.:— £ 
Great Britain eC CH eO Co ee EH CHO SCeo SEC eO EE EeE OHO e@oooee ° es 


Treland e@ooeetooee Oe@eeeeceoevseoveeenrvre eevee eevee ee eoe0e22080 £922,511 
St ee ROTM 


Income received in the Quarter ended 3lst March, 1861, as shown on 

PROCEOINE” PASEs <6. 60% 60 00 00% Ag OSE CONES SEO EOS CO OULD Dee OIDS 18,535,986 
Amount raised by sale of Exchequer Bills (Supply) issued to replace, in part, 

the amount of Bills paid off out of the Ways and Means money grants for 


See eae UIC OOK His oie Siem sic cake Wie nicks Wer wel se bh als iene ots ckgaverer mae ehttonaa ee 1,000,000 
Amount raised by issue of Exchequer Bonds (in further part of a grant of 

£2,000,000) ...... re Wat ahaha Baier sirote! etal efaNe ashes) ti s/a) wi otal eaten Sines des: losis. sre 594,000 
Amount raised per Act 23 and 24 Victoria, cap. 109, on account of Fortifica- 

PPE OBE wera 0's 6 Faia.s mide v0 00. oS 0 Gaia av pieseheraih Cra Wieiehel xc) thm Finis el ors carotene ove 200,000 


Amount received in the Quarter ended 31st March, 1861, in repayment of 
Advances for Public Works, &e. ecoeteocetr eo ere esa ee ee Feoex ®Goeeeveo ere BA 08 317,011 


£21,569,508 
Balance, being the deficiency on 31st March, 1861, upon the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends, and other 
charges, payable in the Quarter to 30th June, 1861, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter... .ccccosceces 697,137 


oe 





£22,266,645 





Paid 
Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 3lst March, 1861, & 
in redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency), for the Quarter ended 31st 


December, 1860, viz.:— 2,709,516 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 
Sist March, 1861... 0... TAH =; Noh Sr c, Sethe a ehed ved ol ateeyen'a Wares eed me velanse oe EL GGooL 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 31st 
March, 1861, viz.:— 


Interest of the Permanent Debt .........c00. eooee £5,588,060 
Terminable Debt ..... Seis aca ss Se OSE RICE at 596,899 
Interest on Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) ........006 519 


PCG EU AGG ee erare cussed 6 440 Gia 84: 41g 9 Clee acs. '6 whee wie 101,021 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .........0e006 413,959 
Advances for Public W orks, &c.. o< ocs6ctccce se v0 20 257,560 
ai NIGOSB OTS 

Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 3lst March, 1861, viz.: ...ecececocccccces 782,747 


——_——— 


£22,266,645 
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REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—QuARTER ENDED 31st Marcu, 
1861 :— 


The following Oficial Memorandum is issued with the Revenue Returns. 


« Custroms.—The Customs revenue shows a net increase, on the quarter, of 
273,000/., arising on corn, spirits, wine, and penny duties (400,000/.), lessened by 
a falling off of 127,000/. on tobacco, tea, and other articles. On the year, the 
Customs loss, as compared with the actual receipt of the preceding year, has been 
1,155,0002. This Zoss has arisen upon the numerous articles affected by the repeal 
or reduction of duties. The general produce of the duties, with the exception 
of the warehouse and other charges collected by stamps, has, however, equalled the 
Budget estimate. 


“ Hxc1sE.—There is an increase on the quarter of 366,000/., caused by the 
accelerated payment of the malt duty (550,000/.), lessened by a diminished receipt 
of 200,000/. upon spirits, large quantities of which were removed from bond in 
the corresponding quarter of last year, in anticipation of an increased duty. The 
receipt upon the year has decreased 926,0001. This decrease has arisen upon 
malt and spirits. The bad quality of the barley last year has caused the reduction 
on malt. The reduction on spirits, on the year, has arisen partly from the causes 
which have affected the revenue for the quarter, and partly from diminished 
consumption; the diminution of the stock of duty-paid spirits in the hands of 
dealers, has also temporarily affected the Excise receipts of the year. The decrease 
has been lessened (140,000/.) by the transfer of the game duties to this branch 
of revenue. 


« Sramps.—The increase of 63,0002. on the quarter has arisen from the new 
duties imposed by acts of the last session of Parliament. The znerease of 304,0007. 
on the year has arisen on several of the most important heads of the stamp 
revenue, such as bills of exchange, probates, and fire insurances; as well as from 
the new duties created in the last session. 


“LAND AND ASssESssED TAXxES.—These taxes show a very small variation in 
the quarter. There is an apparent decrease of 105,000/. in the year, caused by 
the transfer of the game duties to the Excise revenue. The other items of this 
branch of revenue, show an increase of 35,0002. 


‘PROPERTY AND INCOME TAax.—The decrease of 1,978,000. on the quarter is 
owing to the collection of an additional 4d. in the 1/. in the corresponding quarter 
of last year. The quarter’s receipt has also been affected by the altered mode 
of collection. The ierease of 1,327,0007. on the year has arisen from the 
increased duty, and also from the change in the periods of collection. 


“ Post Orricr.—The variation on the quarter is accidental. ‘The increase on 
the year arises from increased correspondence, 


“ Crown Lanps.—The variation is unimportant. 


* MISCELLANEOUS.—The decrease on the quarter is partly owing to a repay- 
ment by the Spanish Government, in the March quarter of last year, for which 
there is no corresponding receipt in the present quarter. The receipts from the 
sale of old stores have also diminished, The decrease on the year is almost wholly 
attributable to the latter cause.” 
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CORN.—Glazetie Average Prices (EnaLanp anp Wates) First Quarter of 1861. 


[This Table is communicated by H. F. Japts, Esq., Comptroiler of Corn Rcturns.] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday 
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Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

S200. Soca Se de Bo Che Se Same 

ei natin 56 3 40 3 26 6 39 10 AS 4 AD 
in tee 87-1 40 6 26 6 34 6 43 10 44 6 
Stoke 67 3 40 6 25-8 34 9 41 10 43 - 
stokes ee 55 6 40 7 ao i 35 10 42 5 41 8 
56 g 40 5 22 9 36 2 210 | 42 9 

Eine oe 55 6 40 = 2318 348 40 8 43 = 
54 - 39 8 Pe EE: 39 10 a 

Mosautas 54 9 38 11 23 ~ S589 40 - 447 
Rota ohsces 54 — 30. 4 23 2 35° 6 39 7 4} 1 
54 6 39 5 22 11 35F AM GO ce 42 9 

Srewiateiee 54 2 20 9 23 - 35: 2 89° 7 Al 7 
54 2 38 11 23 G6 34 6 41 8 43 8 

t aes 53 8 38 7 23 9 24 10 40 1 4] — 
phe oa 54 - 38 6 23 10 52711 AG al 40 9 
et an 55 2 Spl 23 4 36 7 40 11 43 4 
54 2 38 7 23 5 34 9 40 5 42 = 

55-1 39 6 ae 85 4 41 - 42 6 





RAILWAYS.—Pricszs, Jan.—March,—and Trarric Jan.—March, 1861. 
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For the (2100). Total Traffic | Traffic pr. 


































































































: | first 13 Weeks. | Mile pr.Wk| Dividends per Cent. 

a. Railway Prigdoi= [Pe unit 6007s omitted first 18 Wks} for Half Years. 

ie 1Mr.]1 Feb} 1In.} °61, | 760. | ’61. | ’60. 1761.|760.] ogo” [ogo | so 
£ No. | No. es £ VP | £0 9. dal esida 8. a. 
0,7} Lond. & N.Westn.| 95$/1002/10131) 966 | 966] 974,| 961,] 77 | 76152 6/50 —-|52 6 
.6,8| Great Western ....| 683) 733) 743) 583 | 578] 456,| 440,] 60 | 59435 -|/30 -|J5 = 
|2,2| Great Northern....|108 |114 {113 | 283] 283] 324,| 315,7 88 | 86 63 9/45 -|70 - 
6,7] Eastern Counties.) 48%) 513/ 54 | 499] 499} 300,] 299,] 46 | 469723 9/21 3/30 9 
9,7| Brighton ............ L143 )115 j1YSUP 224 | 223) 170,} 155,167 | $3 170 -(,90-\70 = 
3,6] South-Eastern ....| 854) 863] 873] 306] 306] 220,| 145,] 55 | 36 |60 -/46 8|60 -— 
|1,4] South-Western ....| 914) 943) 953] 388] 339] 199,| 183,] 39 | 41 ]52 6|42 6/52 6 
Z51 873) 91 | 92 13,249 13,194 2,643, |2,498, | 60 | 54 f51 1/40 9/58 11 
x,2| Midland................ 1264/1333/1353) 614] 614} 490,| 474,] 61 | 59 |70 -|65 -|60 — 
8,9] Lanesh. and York.}1094/116 |1183) 395 | 395] 448,] 430,] 87 | 83 [60 -/55-|50 - 
g,1 | Sheffield and Man.| 443| 54 | 553) 173 | 173] 144,] 141,] 64 | 62 ]15 -/|10-|10 - 
3,2] North-Eastern ....)1003/1053|1042) 764 | 764] 462,| 442,] 46 | 44 [57 6/52 6/41 - 
4,64 South Wales ........ 62°| 62 | GS-l°172)" 171 86, 85,] 39. | 38 }30 -|20 ~-|27 6 
4,0 883; 94 | 95 f2,117 |2,117 41,630, 11,572, | 59 | 57 146 6) 40 6/37 10 
8,9} Caledonian _........ 974) 983] 973] 219] 219] 186,; — |} 70] — 55 -|45 -|50 ~- 
5,21Gt.S. &Wn, Irind.}110 j112 {113 | 329] 249 93; 86,1 22 | 26 J50 -|50-|50 — 
32 Gen. aver.....| 90 | 94 | 95 [5,914.5,779 14,552, |4,156, | 58 | 54 [49 7 1417147 2 








Consols.—Money Prices 1st March, 913 to $,—1st Feb., 91% to 92,—I1st Jan., 924 to 4. 


Exchequer Bills. 


os 7%. $0 38. dis. ,, 88. to 3s-dis. », 938. dis to par. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEeeEk«.y ReETuRN. 
Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the First Quarter (Jan.—March) of 1861. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
































IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL CoLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. : 
See ATES. sae = Minimum Rates 
Gold Coin | Public. of Discount 
Notes Wikdwendanen Government Other and ol Tania at 
Issued, [( Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities.| pinion. | col. 16.) Bank of England. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
£ 1861. £ £ £ 1860. Per ann. 
26,41 Jan. “2 ss. 11,02 3,46 10,29 20,51 31 Dec. 6 p. ct. 
25,97 sy D ks 11,02 3,46 9,87 20,45 
25,48 pg ta hoe 11,02 3,46 9,54 20,40 1861. 
25,26 sh RD hoes 11,02 3,46 9,34 20,03 
25,32 a” BUS 11,02 3,46 9,56 19,99 i dane 7 55 
25,49 Feb. 6.... 11,02 3,46 9,74 19,88 
25,23 ee ee 11,02 3,46 9,90 19,70 14 Feb. 8 ,, 
25,56 eee 11,02 3,46 10,24 19,52 
23,84 te ae ae 11,02 3,46 10,52 TO6e 
25,63 Mar. 6.... 11,02 3,46 10,30 19,30 
25,92 se Bie? 11,02 3,46 10,59 19,04 21 Meh. 7 ~;, 
26,30 ee ee 11,02 3,46 10,98 18,85 
26,38 aes ae 11,02 3,46 11,05 19,41 4 Apl.. 6. xs 


BANKING DEFARTMENT. 

















8 9 10 tk 12 13 14 15 16 a, 18 
Liabilities. Assets. 
sigh ac ale oe NS a eee : Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Paar Securities. Reserve. of 
SoesGe Se Seven | | ————_ } Lia ili- 
Day and Golaasa ties 
Capital.} Rest. |} Public. | Private. oe (Wdnsdys.) phil Other. || Notes. = oe 
Mins. | Mins. || Mims. | Mins. |; Mins. Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | M!ns. | Mins. 
££ (2 1 8 2 [iat aod ee ae 
14,55 | 3,25 {| 7,29 113,221) 64 | Jam. 2% 9,494 23384 1) 5,90 72 138,94 
14555 | 3,28 || 3,474.1 15,48) 566 7 91 10,02 | 21,50 || 5,52 68 [37,72 
14,55 | 3,34 ||, 2,75 4 14,43). ,69 59 LO] 8578) 21,12 } 5,08 »f7 135,76 
14,55 |-3;36 }} -asog" (BSS 565 » 237 8,454 20,24 |] 5,23 fo 134,64 
14,55 | 3,37 || 3,58 | 12,59 || ,63 1,5 SOF 8,45 | 20,17 |} 5,33 47 [34,72 
14,55 | 3,48 || 4,19 | 11,93 || ,65 [ Feb. 6] 8,44] 19,93 1) 5,61 y82 134,81 
14,55)" 3,505]! 4,70 4 T2;06qi)) GF » IL3t 8,44) 20,73 || 5,53 ,82 135,53 
14,55 | 3,50 || 5,65 | 11,45 59 » 20] 8,441 20,46 {| 6,04 381 135,75 
14,55 | 3,44 || 5,82 | 12,11 09 3p OBR Oy 7-20 ;89 || 0383 »84 §36,51 
14,55 | 3,80 |} 5,91 | 11,85 562 | Mar.- 67 °6,958-s0564 16583 91 136,73 
14,55 | 3,82 [6,64 | 11,69 o7 » 13] 9,48] 20,02 || 6,88 88 137,27 
14,55] 3,82 || 8,22 | 11,45 08 »  20110,60] 19,71 |] 7,45 87 138,63 
14,55 |] 3,84 || 8,41 | 11,40 |] ,57 » 27110,60 | 19,97 || 6,97 95 [38,49 
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CIRCULATION.—Counrry Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENcuanp and WALEs, 
on Saturday, in each Week during the First Quarter (Jan.— March) 
of 1861 ; and in Scoruann and Irexann, at the Three Dates, as under. 

SSS lS SSS 


























ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTLAND. _ IRELAND. 
Private pee TOTAL Four £5 Yorat.| *® ToraL 
| Banks. Banks ° : Under | *° : Under > 
: DaTEs. | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixea | Weeks, | and og. | (Bixed | ME |. | eixea 
: oes ey 70) ended /upwards. wees upwards. oe 
| Mins. | Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins.{ Mins. {| Mins. | Mins.! Mins. 


eo | = be haga) ee) 2 A | eg 





: Jan. 5| 3,33 | 2,93 | 6,26 
» 12] 3,42 | 3,00 | 6,42 | Jan. 12] 1,57 | 2,73| 4,30 | 3,30 | 3,61 | 6,91 
| ew OS S41 200.) 6,41 
»  26| 3,39 | 2,95 | 6,34 
Feb. 2] 3,33 | 2,91 | 6,24 
» 9} 3,28 | 2,90 | 613} Feb. 9/ 1,55 | 2,54| 4,09 | 3,32 | 3,60] 6,92 
» 16] 3,24 | 2,88] 6,12 
| ,, 23] 3,21 | 2,86 | 6,07 
| March 2] 3,19 | 2,86 | 6,05 
} »  _9| 3,18 | 2,87 | 6,05 | Mar. 9| 1,49 | 2,45| 3,94] 3,25 | 3,43! 6,68 
pametel Gl | 2.89. |, 6,06 
4 20 |. 3,19 |. 2°94 | 6.13 
| & 1130) 3.28 | 3,02.| 6.30 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.— Quotations as under, London on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta ; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonnon—with collateral cols. 












































i 2 3 ae 5 6 7 8 9 10 14! 12 13 14 
: 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. — 
Silver 
Bullion |Prem. Bullion | New] | at | Hong] Syd- Ji vars 
| DaTES moien as arbitrated. lorDis.J London as arbitrated. Tudia Calcutta in 
) Pais ——_——__——__| °" In: eae eh aie Kies ork. u on ong. ney. Jion- 
oe Gold J *2m%s. ouse-| London. don. 
Agnst.| For | per Agnst.} For 
3 m.d. | Engd. | Engd. | mille} 3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. | 60 d.s.}60d.s.| 6m.s. | 6m.s. | 30 d.s. pr. 0z. 
1861. pr. ct. | pr. ct. pr.ct.| pr.ct.} pr.ct. | d. d. d. pr.ct.] dd. 
an. 5... 25°573 | — —— i Epa vo: 0-2 | — | 103 26 244 57 1 p. | 612 
me 19: 675 | — O22", 8 aaa 0:2 99 99 25 ” ” 614 
ay, 9 .. “62 — a le 7%) = 0°3 | 1063 9 253 ”» ” ” 
25%. 75 =~ 0°3 | 23,, boa ree 0°6 | 105 ” 29 ” ” 61 
ar. 9. 80 a 05 | 3 ” 10 +e ” 106 9 oe) 56 ” ” 
e . 20. 75 — 0°6 |3,, oF; — 07 ” oe) 255 ” 29 603 





COST OF A COMPLETE SET 


OF THE 
OF 
THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
1838—18&60. 
£ s. a. 
Vol. I. (1838.). 99 Numbers ah 1a. Gil ieis ciccescsssadeosecsencnnctuiceoreetnat seeent - 13 6 
Vol. II. (1839.) 3 Numbers at ls. 6d. and 3 Parts at 28. 6d... -12 - 
Vols. TIJ.—XE..  (1840=48:)” 9 vols. tat W068. ci cos scsge oss caeveccarestessdeocsostoestes 410 - 
Vol. KIL. >(1849.) Including a double mumber,...5...cicds <<cthdaaeortss eae - 12 6 
Vols. X11E.—XIX, G850-56.)| 7 vols. ab 108.40. tienes 310 —- 
WV Gls hos POPS! els centinss cokiecctteateh onssbacesacel aides ve item cena tacaranens ties -ll - 
Wool. ST. CUSSEL) rnassncdgencssnascqarpensseneeesaaue dnceeaud cogs eooeeeieandnarhnedecuntoe tea - 12 - 
Viol PONT CBSO D. ) iey.cecetesasvecterantevase Crap seven es sbeae aaeateos toemee nae nee -1l 6 
BNR AEN LAL A oie Mackie hc cca toinssienasiasncipniaitachicansas eins Shc a ea angen Races gm -13 - 
General Index to the First Fifteen Volumes .............ccsscssscessereeseeseseeees mend - 7 6 
1213 - 
Discount 40 per cent., (allowed to Fellows ony) ........cssssesesceasees 5 1 2 
£7 11 10 


By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Journal of the Society, charged to Fellows, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price, and 
the General Index to the First Fifteen Volumes was to be sold to 
them at Five Shillings. Any single number may be had, by Fellows 
only, at the Society’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
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On the Orniein and Numerical DrevELopMENT of SERFDOM in the 
Russtan Empire. By M. Artruur pe Buscuen, of the 
Central Commission of Statistics in the Ministry of the Interior, 
St. Petersburg.* 


[Read before the Statistical Society, by Mr. J. T. Hammack, 28rd April, 1861.] 


CONTENTS: 
PAGE PAGE 
I.—The Origin of Serfdom in IV.—Partial Amelioration of the 
Russia in the Seventeenth Condition of the Serfs 
COBBIVS s2sdvtvicuds (ses Baoan 312 until the Abolition of Serf- 
II.—Legalization of Serfdom by domain VSGM, 2 tscg inact vats 317 
Peter the Great............06 313 | V.—Numerical Survey of Serfdom 
IIJ.—The further Development of at the period of the Eman- 
Serfdom to the year 1801 315 CIPAUOW 5. hoiscsasanrolcrsneenens 319. 


THE project for the complete emancipation of the serfs which has 
recently attracted the attention of the civilized world, was taken in 
hand two years ago. That project has become a fact, and the serf 
population in Russia is now free. Despotism had enslaved the race, 


* M. de Buschen, one of the Reporters of the Central Commission of Statistics 
at St. Petersburg, charged by the Russian Government with the mission of visit- 
ing the different States of Europe for the purpose of studying the practical 
details connected with the organization of their official statistics, having been in 
England (accompanied by M. Wilson), in order to observe the method of taking 
the recent census in this country, presented to the Statistical Society this Paper on 
Serfdom in Russia,—a subject of peculiar interest at the present time. It is 
proper to observe, that the paper was written by M. de Buschen in German, and 
that an excellent translation of it was prepared under difficult circumstances, and 
on a very short notice, by Mr. Clarkson Bradley, second assistant in the office of 
the Statistical Society; this translation, for which the thanks of M. de Buschen 
and the Society were publicly given to Mr. Bradley, Mr. Hammack has revised 
and condensed for publication.—Eb. S. J. 
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and existed in every pore of the organism of the State, stifling every 
effort at improvement. By the most resolute determination alone 
could serfdom be overcome, and rooted out. The Emperor Alexander 
has displayed greater strength of will than any of his predecessors, 
who had always yielded to difficulties, and from these first steps will 
date the political development of Russia. Important reforms in 
most of the departments of the administration are already in progress, 
and are being pushed forward with vigour. 

Russia occupies the same position that she did at the close of the 
sixteenth century. Notwithstanding private and official splendour, 
three hundred years have changed her but little, and have only 
separated her from progressive Europe. Free labour can alone 
civilize and enrich a nation, but the Russian peasant has remained 
up to this time poor and uncivilized. 

In the consideration of the gradual rise of serfdom, from the 
commencement of which date the endless distinctions of rank existing 
among the whole population, it will be convenient to arrange our 
remarks under a few heads referring to the more strongly marked 
periods in its history. 


I.—The Origin of Serfdom in Russia in the Seventeenth Century. 


From the time of the foundation of the Roman Empire until the 
sixteenth century, every native of Russia was a freeman, whether he 
dwelt on his own property, or on that of another. 

In this respect the Muscovite nation was much in advance of 
Western Europe, and the people owed their position of personal 
freedom to its legitimate development. As was the case with nearly 
all the countries of Western and Central Europe, Russia was founded 
as a distinct state by foreigners. She owed her primary organization 
to invasion, but the fact stands almost alone in history, that the 
invasion was a peaceable one. When the Goths, Lombards, Franks, 
Northmen, and Saxons overran the old world with the sword, the 
inhabitants of the great Roman Empire were compelled to cultivate 
their former possessions for the victors. Then it was that the 
Northmen made their way into Russia, and received a welcome from 
the inhabitants. “Our country,” said the envoys from Novgorod, 
‘is large and fruitful, but there is no order amongst us; come and 
“be our rulers.’? This is recorded in the most ancient chronicle 
of Russia. The Scandinavians thus invited, settled in the land and 
established monarchy in place of the earlier republics. 

No change occurred in the position of the people in connexion 
with the land, and the agricultural population: continued free. It is 
a common error to suppose that serfdom existed in Russia during the 
middle ages. This error has arisen from the misinterpretation of 
historical records. During the middle ages the peasantry were 
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entirely free; they paid taxes for different purposes, and in many 
casesrent on land. It is true, that of slaves, in the strict sense of the 
word, there were a few, but these were for the most part prisoners 
taken in war, who were delivered over by law to the victors as their 
personal property. Later, it was lawful to make over insolvent 
debtors to their creditors as personal property. 
No doubt the peasants were seldom freeholders; by far the 
greater number were tenants cultivating the lands of the great pro- 
prietors, or of the monasteries and other institutions. The peasant 
rendered payment to the State, to the church, or to his lord, according 
to agreement, always possessing the right to quit the estate at 
pleasure, and settle elsewhere. Owing to the economic effects 
resulting from this unshackled right of movement, certain restrictions 
were imposed in order to secure the cultivation of the land. The 
peasants were allowed to leave the estate only at stated periods, and 
their engagements usually terminated on St. George’s Day (26th 
November), after the ingathering of the harvest. This from being 
at first only a custom, subsequently was made law. The object was 
to remove, as far as possible, uncertainty in the cultivation of the 
soil, and consequently in the revenues of the proprietors. This 
was also of great importance with respect to the crown lands, upon 
the rents of which partly depended the revenue of the State. Here 
we have the principal reason which induced the government to limit 
to this extent the freedom of the peasant, and the first steps taken 
to attach him to the soil. An edict issued in 1597, compelled him 
to remain on the land on which he was then dwelling. It was some 
time, however, ere this measure was fully carried out, only on the 
accession of the new dynasty of Romanoff, in the year 1618, could it 
be accomplished, and this important restriction in the liberty of the 
labouring population be everywhere introduced. | 
But this law, confirmed by the adhesion of the nobles, the clergy, 
and those who had special interests in the new organization, although 
attaching the peasant to the soil, did not deprive him otherwise of 
his liberty. Even after this decree we are unable to discover any- 
thing approaching to the condition of absolute slavery among the 
peasants, or the bondage of any class amongst them. But the 
foundations of serfdom as a modern institution were securely laid. 
The last relics of the early form of slavery disappeared, and the slaves 
who had been private property were everywhere placed on an equality 
with the rest. 


I1.— Legalization of Serfdom by Peter the Great. 


As the earlier differences in the position of the peasants with 
regard to taxation remained, a distinction began to be recognised 
in the rights of those who had settled on different lands and 

Zz 
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estates. The peasants who dwelt on the crown lands, denominated 
crown peasants, formed the largest class; and although nominally 
free, they became more and more dependent on the government.* 
The peasants assigned to the monasteries and for the support of 
the clergy were also distinct, those possessed by the clergy being 
in total dependence on the church. Distinct from the general mass, 
were also those who were held by a species of feudal tenure. Certain 
inferior nobles held their estates under the obligation of supplying 
troops, with whom they were bound personally to serve. The 
vassalage of the peasants continued only so long as the noble fulfilled 
his obligation to hold himself at the service of the Czar, with horse, 
weapons, and retainers. The peasants of this class, although greatly 
dependent on the will of the feudal lord, were allowed to hold land 
directly from the State. Abuses, however, gradually crept in. The 
nobles began to exchange their lands with the peasants dwelling 
thereon, subsequently the sale of servants without land became 
common, although strictly forbidden by law. 

The legal sanction of the power of the lords took place in the 
latter years of the reign of Peter the Great. The reforms effected 
by this sovereign in his dominions, and the efforts he made to render 
Russia a completely organized European State are well known. 
These reforms, however, especially the establishment of a standing 
army, demanded large pecuniary resources, and a consequent re-con- 
struction of the financial department of the Empire. The owners of 
estates, with the abolition cf their early feudal obligations, were 
compelled by law to serve the State either in a civil or a military 
capacity. On these conditions alone could the nobles enjoy the 
privileges of their position; they were obliged to guarantee to the 
State certain taxes and imposts on their property, that is, they were 
made responsible for the levying of recruits and for the exaction of 
a poll tax from the people on their estates. In order to determine 
the amount of this tax, Peter instituted the first census of the 
population,t the payment of each proprietor not being reckoned 
according to the extent or produce of his property, but according to 
the number of souls settled thereon. The year 1718 commenced, and 


* Some of these had special services to perform, like the postmen who lived in 
particular villages on the great military roads, and in lieu of paying taxes and 
being subject to conscription, performed the duty of delivering letters. The castle 
peasants, appointed for the keeping up of the imperial castles, and the peasants 
whose duty it was to furnish the depdts with salt from the lakes of Astracan, 
afford other examples. 

+ The number of these was very important; they were, incorporated with the 
general mass of crown peasants, under Peter the Great, a yearly rent being paid 
to the church. 

{ Since this first census nine others have been taken at irregular periods; and, 
like the first, they have been chiefly limited to inquiries respecting the persons 
liable to taxation and to military duty 
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the year 1722 completed this measure, and at the same time estab- 
lished the right of the noble to the person of his tenant. The 
peasant fell into complete personal bondage. 

The right to levy recruits and to fix the amount of taxation were 
enforced without regard to the changes in the number or the 
occupations of the people ; the law gave the lords the power of holding 
the tenants absolutely at their command. The sale of the serf with 
or without the land was permitted. Few rights were reserved to him, 
but he was still allowed in some cases to acquire property in land, 
and he might enter the military service at will. When sold he was 
not to be separated from his family. Yet even these restricted 
privileges were often infringed. 

We find then at the close of the reign of Peter the Great three 
different classes of peasants. The first, consisting of freemen with 
property in land, was numerically small. The second class, namely 
the crown peasants, including those connected with the estates of the 
monasteries and the church, had largely increased, forming two-thirds 
of the rural population of Russia. The third class, consisting of 
serfs cultivating the land of their lords, formed scarcely a third of 
the whole population. 


III.—The further Development of Serfdom to the Year 1801. 


During the century which followed the death of Peter the Great 
despotism gradually acquired a firmer hold, and the peasants sank 
deeper and deeper into bondage. In vain have writers and historians 
endeavoured to discover any measures of the Government evincing 
the slightest solicitude for the welfare of the great mass of the 
people. No gleams of light have penetrated through the moral 
darkness of the period. Of the eight sovereigns of Russia in the 
eighteenth century, after Peter the Great, three were emperors, viz., 
Peter II, who died when a child; Peter III, deposed after a reign of 
only six months; and Paul, who reigned four years; the rest were 
empresses, who allowed themselves to be ruled by their favourites, 
and indeed handed over the government of the country to each suc- 
ceeding lover.* 

Under Peter’s successors the peasants soon lost their few remain- 
ing privileges. In the year 1729 they were forbidden to take mili- 
tary service of their own freewill. In 1730 an edict was issued 
recalling the permission to possess and inherit property in land. In 
1736 followed a decree authorizing the sale of the serfs without the 
land. In the same year the right of punishing fugitive serfs, which 
until then belonged only to the State, was vested in the landlords. 


* Three of these sovereigns, Anna Leopoldowna, Peter III, and Catherine II, 
were foreigners; the last only, in consequence of the length of her reign, became 
well acquainted with the country. 
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During the reign of Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, it 
was decreed, amongst other regulations on the subject of fugitive 
serfs, that if any one appropriated a strange serf, or took him as a 
recruit, the injured proprietor was authorized to take another man 
from the offender as a substitute. In this and other enactments the 
serf was regarded as a chattel capable of being replaced by another 
of the same kind. In 1760 a new edict appeared, which allowed 
the landlords to send all serfs with whom they were dissatisfied, 
or who bore their yoke discontentedly, to work in the mines of 
Nerchinsk, in Siberia, the State making the proprietors an equiva- 
lent allowance in fixing their quota of recruits. The wives were 
compelled to follow their husbands, but the children might be 
retained by their owners, in other words, the State colonized Siberia 
by purchasing slaves and separating families. Passing some minor 
enactments during the short reign of Peter III,* we proceed to 
notice some of the edicts of the Czarina Catherine II, the especial 
favourite with the nobles, to whom she owed her crown. Talking 
much of liberty, her solicitude for the welfare of the serfs was con- 
fined to repeated exhortation to their owners to treat them with mild 
and philosophic consideration, as though such flourishes could set 
aside positive law. ‘The active measures of Catherine, however, 
inflicted the severest wounds on freedom, and completed the edifice 
of which the foundations had been laid by Peter the Great. While 
at home she enslaved Russia she warmly espoused the cause of the 
negro slave abroad. Owing her throne to the aristocracy and clergy, 
or rather to those to whom the German habits of Peter the third 
had become unbearable, she convened them at Moscow in 1767, to 
consider the existing laws and the best method of ameliorating the 
condition of the people. For the guidance of this assembly of 
notables she herself wrote instructions, drawing her inspiration from 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century, especially from Voltaire; 
historic facts, philosophic flourishes, and practical remarks alternate 
in strange succession; Lacedemon, Athens, Rome, and Peter the Great 
had to furnish precepts. Her remedies, derived from the books of 
Mosaic law, and from the history of the ancient and modern world, — 
ill concealed her ignorance of the real position and the grievances 
of the age in which she ruled. The instructions referred to matters 
affecting the condition of the labouring population of the state, 
without, however, treading near the principles of serfdom.f The 
amendment of some personal grievances, such as the means of 


* Peter seems to have been on the whole a well disposed sovereign; his chief 
fault lay in a disposition to act always according to German customs and ideas, 
which among the most influential classes in Russia found no response. 

f In these instructions the character of Catherine completely reveals itself as 
it were ina mirror. <A lofty spirit, great learning and powers of mind, combined 
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obtaining redress for cruel treatment of serfs, and concerning free- 
dom of marriage, were discussed but not legally established. The 
assembly broke up after some grandiloquent orations, without doing 
anything beneficial to the serfs. 

In 1783, Catherine extended serfdom as far as the country of the 
Cossacks of Ukraine, where it had hitherto been unknown. 

In 1785, she published her memorable edict concerning the rights 
of the nobles with respect to their landed property. In order to 
secure the favour of the nobility, the rights of the serf population 
were entirely sacrificed. The aristocracy were granted freedom from 
State service, and exemption from all personal burdens and taxes ; 
new political rights and privileges were granted them. Among the 
last was the right of sole and uncontrolled possession of the serfs. 
The peasant was reckoned as a chattel, and constituted hereditary 
and disposable property of his lord. All the earlier regulations 
remained, and were legally confirmed. From this edict dates the 
first recognition of serfdom in Russia as an institution authorized by 
law. 

The presentation of crown property to private individuals in the 
time of Catherine was wasteful in the extreme. From the victorious 
-general to the favourite lover every service was rewarded from this 
never-failing mine of wealth; hence date the estates of Menschikoff, 
Potemkin, and others. At the close of the eighteenth century the state 
of the peasant population stood thus—the free peasants dwelling on 
their own property had absolutely, but not relatively, increased, on 
account of those in newly acquired provinces, and especially the 
Crimea, being counted.* The free peasants of the crown lands, 
owing to their sale or presentation to private individuals, had 
considerably decreased. The peasants on the property of private 
proprietors had almost all become serfs, among them several millions 
of Cossacks of the Don, and Lithuanians, Volhynians, Podolians, &c. 
The serf system had been extended to not less than two-fifths of the 
whole population of the Empire, or to fifteen millions out of thirty- 
five millions of souls. 


IV.—Partial Amelioration of the Condition of the Serfs until the 
Abolition of Serfdom in the Year 1861. 


The reign of Paul, which occupied the last years of the eighteenth 
century, if bringing no change for the better, did not at any rate 


with a total absence of practical knowledge and fitness for action. She remarks that 
morality alone sustains and increases the human family. We know well the 
example of morality she afforded to her court and people. 

* In Lithuania, and especially in the provinces where the Poles had spread their 
dominions, serfdom was more widely spread than in Russia, although in a milder 
form. 
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ageravate the position of the serfs. We do not agree with many 
who ascribe to Paul an increase of 800,000 souls to the serfs. The 
separation of this number from the ordinary class of crown peasants, as 
gifts to the members of the imperial family and to the order of knights 
(1797) instituted no new bondage. The appanage-peasants thus 
created had a distinct form of government, and must on no account 
be regarded as ordinary serfs, since they rather resembled the crown 
peasants in their rights and duties. After the death of Paul earnest 
efforts were made by his successors, not only to procure better treat- 
ment of the serfs, but also to check the increase of serfdom. ‘These 
efforts were weak indeed, but still produced some effect. The people 
perceived in them some signs of future liberty. The Russian legis- 
lature on this subject presented a multitude of enactments which 
cannot be analysed here. Suffice it to say that they contained the 
greatest contradictions. The old ordinances and laws were first 
rescinded, then restored with greater severity, and then again modified 
and lightened. On the whole we cannot deny that an inclination for 
the better prevailed, struggling against the fear of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the aristocracy and of exciting liberal ideas and innova- 
tions. It is a significant fact, that dace the reigns of Alexander I 
and Nicholas eight commissions were appointed for the purpose of 
revising and ameliorating the position of the peasants. All these 
commissions were strictly secret, and led to no decided or vigorous 
results. 

The principal proceedings more recently were these,—a new 
class of peasants, termed ‘“ free husbandmen,’’ was formed; the - 
enactment of measures for the emancipation of the Baltic provinces, 
and the limitation of relations of property for preventing an arbitrary 
augmentation of burdens in the western provinces; the sale of serfs 
without land was disallowed; the gift of State peasants to private 
individuals (re-adopted since 1830 under Nicholas) was discontinued, 
the right of punishment by the lord was limited, and the separation 
of Sines prohibited. 

The introduction of a class of free basbandees dates from the 
year 1803. The landlords were allowed, according to the project of | 
the great Rumianzoff, to free their peasants with a certain quantity 
of land. Experience should have taught the landlords to perceive 
the advantage of this course, and to follow it; yet at the present 
time this class of peasants numbers only 400,000 souls of both sexes. 

More important in its results was the emancipation of the Baltic 
Provinces, which in the year 1804 commenced with an attempt to 
improve the condition of the serfs in Livonia, and in 1816 and sub- 
sequent years ended with their general liberation in all three pro- 
vinces. The Livonian nobles, invited by the Government to set a 
good example to other parts of the empire, declared their tenants to 
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be personally free. A programme was formed for the organization 
of their mutual relations, and this first measure was afterwards fully 
carried out in the three provinces. From the present point of view, 
however, the emancipation of the Baltic Provinces would be regarded 
as incomplete. At that time it was one of the most important steps 
ever taken in Russia for the good of the serfs. It secured the 
personal freedom of the peasants, the right to possess and acquire 
property in land, and a free power of agreement with the landlords 
concerning the cultivation of the soil. 

At the close of the reign of Alexander I, and at the commence- 
ment of that of Nicholas, there was an entire cessation in the prose- 
cution of serf reform. The governing classes were in fear of demo- 
cracy, then manifesting itself throughout Europe. Somewhat later, 
the government appears to have laid aside its mistrust and to be 
willing to forward the work of emancipation. The year 1842 saw 
introduced a new law recognizing the freedom of the peasant 
without land, subject to a fixed regulation for taxes and imposts. 
This new class of freemen, called “ conditional peasants,”’ or engaged 
labourers, numbers only 55,000 souls of both sexes. 

The recently announced and all-important project of freeing the 
serfs has made an end of all further evils consequent upon their 
bondage. The next two years will mark the period of transition, 
and upon its termination every serf in Russia will become personally 
free. The regulations under which the servitude and burdens of the 
serf population are to be remoyed will then be fully established. The 
domestic serfs, that is to say, those without land, will be irrevocably 
free. The husbandmen obtain their personal liberty, and remain 
under control, in other respects, only so long as they have no land 
of their own. The quantity of land which was fixed upon for the 
usufruct only, and that which was assigned to the serf as part of his 
wages, will remain unaltered; his interest in the soil will be reserved 
to him for the payment of a rent or for the performance of personal 
labour on the property of the landlord. In eight years all payment 
by labour of this kind is to be discontinued, and payment in money 
is to be substituted. The peasants may buy land as their own free 
property, and the road to independence is thus opened to them. By 
the help of these arrangements the relations between landlord and 
tenant are clearly established. 

Russia has greeted with joy these reforms, which have made 
Alexander the most popular sovereign of all his predecessors. Hig 
work is not the mere privilege of a class, as so many previous reforms 
have been; it is the impartial realization of the principles of truth 
and justice,—a sure foundation of the growth of a nationality, and 
of the material and intellectual advance of the empire. 
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V.—Dumerical Survey of Serfdom in the Russian Empure at the 
period of the Emancipation. 


We now proceed to present a statistical view of serfdom, at the 
period of the emancipation. The numbers are derived from the tenth 
census, taken at the end of the year 1858. The total population 
of Russia, exclusive of Poland, the Grand Duchy of Finland, and the 
Caucasus, consisted of 62,000,000. In the following provinces, con- 
taining 3,251,000 souls, the serf system had ceased to exist, viz.:— 
Erstland, Livonia, Kurland, and the country of the Cossacks of the 
Black Sea, Semipalatinsk, and of the Kirghis, Siberia. The provinces 
in which serfdom existed, contained a population of 59,000,000, of 
whom 48,000,000 or nearly four-fifths of the whole were cultivating 
land and presenting three distinct classes. 

1. The freemen possessing land of their own, amounting to only 
1,500,0002. 

2. The free peasants on land belonging to the State, numbering 
23,300,000. This class consists of a great number of different 
denominations, with different rights; they pay “obrok”’ for culti- 
vated land. 

3. The serfs belonging to private proprietors, amounting to 
22,563,086. They include 86 per cent., or about one-third of the 
whole population, and two-fifths of the rural population. In 1858, 
they were sub-divided as follows :-— 

(a.) Serfs attached to the land :— 





DVESICSS GE PIOAMES ssn MeavernsasecasvapMeanexenamenayy 9,798,938 
Females Sa, nee tsncees osincetuae eet ee 10,359,293 
Brot ese res ....ccresauses sas 20,158,231 
(6.) Serfs not attached to the land, but held as the servants of the 
proprietors :— 
IRQUEG cscs etaieceactevine de came csaoematecvsreneters 723,725 
PRGA is icsiccsaceths wtsctdeaastea asrneneea oem 743,653 








WERIOS ct teehee CR ieee ote 173,476 
PT GMUALERY coc casceetet ities tecsettateiteedk viateseaecemeenc ere 180,848 
POE: MONROE: 5 ates acciedens 354,324 





(d.) Serfs, the property of institutions, as corporations, churches, 
schools, hospitals, &c., generally legacies from private individuals :— 





ILAICS 5 i carksocoentcancnsonacaies see ante ee oe Laas eee 19,350 
BOMQleS © css avitias ate miaonnuc ae oe 21,204 
BOth POKES), cckscn esac 40,554 
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(e.) Serfs attached to manufactories and mines (mostly belong- 
ing to merchants) :— 





15.01 16a sepa Ger ame eee ae opr MED 2c SRE Saree ac oe 259,455 
LUCE | 20" aan ee A ERE AS ARM Oe AES LEST 283,144 
Bobi SEX 68) choo Sissdsandeseoanes - 542,599 


ss ae SS LE, caf AND ton gE Et 10,974,944 
EDS CCS AOU iat As Se gr 2 ORR a 11,588,142 
Total of both sexes .........0 22,563,086 


The proportion of the sexes is as 100 males to 105 females, 
whereas the whole population is as in the proportion of 100 males to 
101 females. The females, therefore, according to the numbers 
returned, greatly predominate among the serf population, a pheno- 
menon which is partly explained by the concealment of the true 
number of males (to a small extent it is true), in order to avoid the 
taxes. The annual levies of recruits, and the greater mortality of 
the male children born have also diminished the number of males. 

The subjoined table (see p. 824) exhibits the distribution of serfs 
(including women and children) belonging to private proprietors in 
1858 throughout the Russian Empire. 

Column 2 gives the number of serfs attached to the land in the 
different governments and provinces. 

Column 3 gives us the number of serfs bestowed on the nobles ag 
servants. The largest number of this class will be observed in the 
Governments of Voronesh, Ekatherinoslaw, Koursk, Orel, Poetewa, 
Riasan, Tamboff, Toula, Kherson, and Kharkoff. These provinces 
are for the most part thickly populated, and the number of small 
proprietors is very considerable. 

Column 4 gives the number of temporary serfs, who after a fixed 
period became free. They are found only in a few governments, and 
are most numerous in the early Polish provinces. These are the serfs 
made personally free since 1846 by their landlords, yet the land made 
over to them, has had to bear taxes, &c., just as though their 
_ servitude had continued. 

Column 5 gives the distribution of 40,000 serfs, the property of 
different institutions, such as schools, churches, hospitals, &e. These 
serfs, although not belonging to individuals, were subject to the 
directors and heads of the institutions, who exercised all the rights 
of landlords. 

Column 6 gives the distribution of serfs engaged in manufactorieg 
and in the mines. ‘They are most numerous where the proportion 
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of agricultural serfs is smallest as in Perm, Orenburg, Kaluga, and 
Tamboff. This class originated in the desire of Peter the Great, to 
encourage industry and the improvement of manufactures. 

Column 7 exhibits the total number of serfs, and when compared 
with the general population in column 10, it affords some interesting 
results. In sixteen governments 50 per cent. and upwards of the 
population were in a state of serfdom. Among these are the 
following belonging to the earlier Polish provinces, viz., Smolensk 
70 per cent., Mohileff 64 per cent., Witebsk 57 per cent., Minsk 
60 per cent., Podolia 60 per cent., Volhynia 56 per cent., Kieff 
58 per cent. Seven governments of Great Russia, forming the centre 
of the Muscovite Empire, give the following proportions :—Tula 
68 per cent., Kaluga 61 per cent., Ridsan 56 per cent., Nijni- 
Novgorod 58 per cent., Vladimir 57 per cent., Kostroma 57 per 
cent., and Yaroseaw 57 per cent. Moscow is not counted with these 
governments, owing to the magnitude of her town population, which 
is almost entirely free. With the exception of the west, where the 
Polish rule spread serfdom, and enslaved nearly the whole popula- 
tion, the relative proportion of serfdom decreased according to the 
distance of the provinces from the centre formed by Moscow and 
the above-mentioned governments. The proportion of serfs was 
lowest in the following governments, viz., Tauria (Crimea) 5 per 
cent., Olonetz 4 per cent., Viatka, Astrakhan, Stawropol 2 per cent., 
and Bessarabia 1 per cent. The proportion in Siberia is smaller 
still. Serfdom had been introduced into all these provinces, mostly 
through the colonisation by peasants from Great Russia, but for- 
tunately had never taken a firm hold. 

Column 8 shows the number of proprietors of serfs, and by com- 
paring this with the preceding column (7) we obtain column 9, in 
which the average number of serfs possessed by each owner is given. 
This proportion has exercised great influence on the relations of the 
serfs with their lords. As a rule those belonging to large estates 
have been better off both as regards their land and other circum- 
stances than those on smaller properties. The table exhibits the 
districts in which a numerous and mostly poor aristocracy ruled. 
Unquestionably the richest districts were Perm (with 9,700 serfs as 
an average to each owner), Viatka (530), and the three lesser 
Russian Governments of Podolia (670), Kieff (721), and Volhynia 
(370). The average of the whole country was 211 serfs to each 
proprietor. Of the 107,000 proprietors, 1,896 were owners of no 
less than 6,500,000 serfs, or on an average about 4,600 each, prin- 
cipally in the Governments of Kieff, Wolhynia, Podolia, Saratoff, 
and Nijni-Novgorod; 2,462 proprietors with more than 3,000,000 
serfs, had between 1,000 and 2,000 serfs, or about 1,200 on an aver- 
age toeach. This latter class were chiefly in the above-mentioned 
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Governments, and in Central Russia, namely, Tver and Kostroma, 
also in the bed of the Volga. 

About 8,000,000 serfs were owned by 20,162 proprietors, pos- 
sessing from 200 to 1,000 each. This class, which approaches 
nearest the general average, is pretty evenly divided among all the 
governments, but is more especially numerous in Tula. 

Over 3,300,000 serfs belonged to 36,179 proprietors, who pos- 
sessed between 40 and 200 each. This class of proprietors is to be 
found everywhere, but especially in the governments of Great Russia, 
which form a kind of square in the centre of Russia. 

The class of proprietors, each with less than forty serfs, comprised 
42,959 with 700,000 dependants (averaging sixteen to each owner). 
These proprietors, who are for the most part poor, abound in Lesser 
Russia (Tschernigoff, Poltawa, Kharkoff, and Kursk), as well as in 
the West and North (Smolensk, Wilna, and Novgorod). The 
landed proprietors in the country of the Don Cossacks are of the 
same character. 

Lastly, we find 3,633 proprietors with about 25,000 serfs, but 
without land (averaging six to each). This class'is nowhere consider- 
able, but appears in the south (Kieff, Tschernigoff, Kharkoff) in the 
Crimea, Ekaterinoslaw, Kherson, &c., in Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
On the Don they are wanting altogether. 

It is worthy of notice, that in the governments where the land is 
held by the intermediate and small proprietors, the disposition 
towards emancipation was the least favourable. Much more sympathy 
was found among the large proprietors, with a few exceptions. 

A. question which suggests itself in the consideration of the fore- 
going figures remains to be answered. Have the serfs increased 
in the same proportion as the general population? A glance at 
the results of the three last censuses will enable us to resolve this 
question. These enumerations give for the general population an 
increase of 16°38 per cent., or about nine millions in twenty-two 
years, 1836-58, whereas the total serf population stood thus :-— 





Census of 1836. Census of 1851. Census of 1858. 


| ee ere See 











Serfs attached to the land ........ 21,163,099 20,576,229 20,158,231 

DIO CHC BELLS? .02...csseceeadea00oeva0- 914,524 [| 1,035,924 1,467,378 

PCRIPOLALY SECIS «006 ssonaeseneserer: 228,375 253,609 354,324 

Serfs belonging to institutions 376,521 86,933 40,554 
ai mines and 

IMATE FRCLOTIOS F. .6st0scccertesnss ae #59503) 542;029 

OCA Soxsttriosnteranceesees 22,778,090 22,367,716 22,563,086 





During the twenty-two years, therefore, the serf population has 
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absolutely decreased. Since 1851 it has remained almost stationary. 
Looking at the classes separately we find the number of agricultural 
serfs had steadily decreased, a circumstance which may be explained by 
(1) the yearly recruiting, (2) the liberation of serfs given over to other 
positions, (8) various causes operating against their increase, such as 
bad treatment, poverty, high rate of mortality, &e. Many proprietors, 
partly from necessity and partly from the fear of emancipation so 
continually threatened for twenty years, transferred their serfs from 
the soil to domestic service, in order not be compelled to make over 
any of their land to them. Thus an increase of 50 per cent. since 


TaBeE showing the Distribution of Srrrs (including Women and Children) 
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PTCMANISED sscrepagegccecetsoeaes « — 20 — — — 
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WALOMIDRUIE «fix sonnos hana sants 662,541 25,881 a 3,508 7,607 
VOLOPOE. sepeyeswiap pio vaecense 207,539 7,613 1,126 1,499 
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WOLOWESEM sdcvacvicesyysrdeosestes 451,579 65,767 om 420 2,480 
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CHOANG oi... .idisdaccteaddiaees 3351963 13,207 3,988 | 8,144 a 
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Ekatherinoslav ................ Fly iy eX 56,295 — — — 
Feast Sesh ina ia dnote 196,908 15,943 — — 1,567 
Kalo. > cevissssyves re aidese des 556,032 29,665 ooo 85 36,834 
PRICE wscteocest enteaeer nga 1,080,421 7,303 33,338 — — 
EGO WG ra .cvenss covet saeeerteciiens 332,469 14,605 17,572 — — 
K. o8tromas suncetectaetanes ee ee ee ee 31,754 — — 498 
Kiosk conan beeen 563,311 136,499 a 2,964 21,815 
Nirsk «cae: 546,802 14,434 36,658 | 1,266 — 
IMPORTER, «.cccatcsoaci Gina teavacnt 556,297 15,183 ~~ 789 oo 
MIGECOW «cate areas 585,911 28,721 — 2,130 4,547 
Nijni-Novgorod.........0.. 711,883 18,600 — — 12,310 
INOVGOLO.. .revssisvetscccnedeanns 392,940 26,915 oe 207 ~— 
OQIORREZ ~ 05. sssevscnetsoascmpantie 10,4.8 3 773 —— 205 —_ 
OFERDULY  donbssterentisvwers 125,275 12,244 — —_ 99,555 
OP atte cteccinstccicmeteel 620,720 87,358 a 1247 14,703 
PGnGA” “a. crvccneetier ces 504,214 38,427 — 29 3,960 
Perms. .acincs S ecawisack atte tentbez 367,288 |, &4,452 — — 227,040 
Podolit’ caccuatausncrcs 968,026 | 6,306 65,968 751 — 
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1836 in the class of domestic serfs is accounted for. The same 
remark applies to the serfs attached to mines and manufactories, 
whose real increase, however, is not so great as it appears, as they 
were sometimes counted together with the agricultural serfs. The 
very striking diminution of serfs belonging to institutions is the 
result of the abolition of the monasteries and the abrogation of serf- 
dom on the church property of the Western provinces. 

Thus, during the last few years, the cause of freedom of the serfs 
has progressed, and for the first time in 1861 the word “serf” has 
been for ever blotted out. 


in the Russtan Empire belonging to Private Proprietors at the close of 1858. 




















7 8 9 10 ll 12 
a Average 
ae Number of]  Grnerat oh Government 
Total of Serfs. Propehciins Rs ie, Poruurien, of . - 
of Serfs. oe Serfs. Divisions. 
Proprietor. 

20 3 6°66 274,951 0 *007 | Archangel 
12,427 86 144 477,492 2°60 | Astracan 
10,844 271 40 919,107 1°17 | Bessarabia 

402,549 2,096 192 876,116 45°95 Vilna 
446,233 1,571 284 781,741 57°08 | Vitebsk 
692,532 2,659 2.63 1,207,908 | 57°91 | Vladimir 
217,777 1,264 172 951,593 | 22°89 | Vologda 
864,161 2,341 369 1,528,328 56°54 Volhynia 
520,246 2.Ga2 197 1,930,859 26°94 Voronesh 
56,173 106 530 2,123,904 2°64 | Viatka 
361,302 1,605 225 881,881 40°97 Grodno 
286,156 2,911 98 896,870 Sih Ge Don Kosacks 
32:5, 630 2,448 134 1,042,681 2b KE Ekatherinoslav 
214,418 907 2.36 1,543,344 | 31°89 | Kasan 
622,616 2,440 2155 1,007,471 61°80 | Kalouga 
45,125,062 1,554 44 1,944,334 57°66 Kieff 
364,646 1,547 2,36 988,287 36°90 | Kowno 
617,683 3,264 188 1,075,988 57 Ak Kostroma 
724,589 5,475 £32 1SL1, 972 39°99 Koursk 
599,160 1,967 304 986,471 | 60°74 | Minsk 
572,269 2,165 264 884,640 64°69 Mohileff 
O2E, 212 2,439 254 1,599,808 38°84 | Moscow 
PAI FO3 1,411 526 1,259,606 | 58°97 | Nijni-Novgorod 
420,062 4,26] 98 975,201 | 43°07 | Novgorod 
11,461 219 ee 287,354 3°99 Olonetz 
236,974 895 265* | 2,007,075 FE St Orenburg 
724,028 3,823 189 1,532,034 47°26 Orel 
549,730 2,029 271 1,188,535 46°25 Pensa 
659,157 68 | 9°693f | 2,046,572 | 32°2r | Perm 
1,041,051 1,554 670 1,748,466 59°54 | Podolia 
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Tape showing the Distribution of SER¥Fs 
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1 2 3 4, 5 6 
Serfs 
Serfs 
Governments Serfs Demesse orpertes belonging a to 
or attached to the i to fonion 
Lelie Serfs. Serfs. Tusti- ac a 
Divisions. Land, vate: met 
PONMSWA si... c20csey eee 595,760 85,851 — 61 — 
bs C0) | ae ee ee eer 360,639 19,526 = — — 
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St. Petersburg ..... ........ 239,748 12,966 2,636 | 4,161 781 
WAT OLOU nasenesolesy snbeinecoesAs ey 613,445 44,100 a 8 —_ 
DIUAUIVSK “csncadeaoseclees eaten 416,873 2Agose —_ 29 528 
SarOlensk ac scdacoweccs. 709,506 49,014 — 1,518 1,149 
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Tauria: (Crimea) .053:. 352642 5,396 — 25 — 
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"DOGAA csecec nope kia 936,221 66,063 — 3;220 2,636 
Kobarkolt ..i.ciwicenwuccss, 379,795 91,247 — 123 — 
RESON. dctiseaeeGaemiest 260,760 60,490 — — — 
Tschernigolf «.dgkicesciensas: 500,000 53,622 wo —- — 
WarOSlaw? cccouscs cl ctkes 6235266 28,226 — 5,863 173 
WeMSseisl «cc! soulvesks sas. 151 BS ie -- oo 
Trans-Batkalla vi:dcssew..- — ll — ~ — 
Le aa rE PETER ee i Se — 13 — -- 488 
TODOS sicestuez saiebeecds: 25384 616 — _ 149 
TENA OMe ha canenaeasGaueses tonne: 266 138 — —- —_ 
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Littoral of the Pacific .... — wos — —_ — 
otal. cwocaiece:: 20,158,231 {1,467,378 | 354,324} 40,554 | 542,599 


* Excluding col. 6, only 6. 
+ Excluding cols. 5, 6, and taking but cols. 2, 3, 4 (serfs of the 
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93 1,819,110 
194 706,462 
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gentry), this per cent. would be only 1°100 (males paying taxes). 
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On the Earnines of AGRICULTURAL LaBovuRERS iz ENGLAND and 
Wates, 1860. By Frepmrick Purpy, Esq., Principal of the 
Statistical Department, Poor Law Board, London. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society, 21st May, 1861. ] 
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1.—Peculiarities of Agricultural Labourers’ Earnings. 


Iv is many years since the subject of the wages of Agricultural 
Labourers engaged the attention of this Society. Two short papers 
appear in our Jowrnal, showing the rate of wages in certain agricul- 
tural counties in 1838. At that time, agriculture, in common with 
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_ other branches of national industry, was suffering under protection ; 
the gold fields of California and Australia were unknown; and 
no considerable alleviation had been effected in the severity of the 
settlement and poor removal laws. It therefore appeared to the 
Council, that a paper upon the present rate of agricultural labourers’ 
earnings, would afford an appropriate topic for the consideration of 
the Society, especially if any comparison could be made with the 
rate attained under the corn law period. 

There are some circumstances in the condition of the agricultural 
labourer, which, as a preliminary step, are necessary to be considered. 
His principal earnings consist of the weekly money wages, paid to 
himself or to members of his family; or payments for task or piece- 
work, chiefly made to himself; the rate of his weekly earnings by the 
latter, exceeding the former considerably ; there are also the money- 
wages for harvest, at which the earnings of himself and family will 
frequently be double the ordinary rates. During harvest time, most 
farmers allow a liberal, and in some cases an unlimited, supply of 
beer or cider to all their labourers, in addition to their pay; or 
increased pay is given specifically in lieu of drink ; in some districts, 
besides beer and cider, food in abundant quantities is given. It is 
not the fact that the practice of paying part of the labourers wages 
in food “is now entirely dispensed with,’’ as stated in the discussion 
on prices and wages at the Statistical Congress;* the custom prevails 
extensively in Wales, and in some of the western and northern coun- 
ties. In Devonshire, a regular allowance of cider is made to the men 
all the year round, or 1s. per week is given instead. In some counties, 
as Dorset, the farmer pays part of his men’s wages in corn, called 
“ oristing or tailing’’ at 1s. per bushel below the market price. In 
many places the farmers allow their men potato ground, which 
they also manure ; 1n other places it is a practice to “lead” fuel for 
the labourers. In some of the western counties and in Wales, the 
labourer lodges and boards with the farmer ; in other places, a cottage, 
garden, and potato ground is given, in addition to the wages; in 
the Shiffnal Union this advantage is considered to be equal to about 
51. per annum. In Northumberland and Durham a peculiar system 
of hiring labour prevails; the farm labourer or “hind” is provided - 
with a cottage, and is paid by a sliding scale, in kind principally, 
according to the market price of corn. 

The diversity of form under which the labourers obtain their 
remuneration renders it difficult, if not impossible, to reduce their 
earnings to a unity of expression in money value; and therefore 
renders any comparison of the weekly wages of one district with 
those of another liable to error, if the value of the labourer’s perqui- 
sites is not kept in view. 

, * « Report of the Fourth Session,” p. 324. 
z 2, 
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But in stating the money wages and perquisites of the labourer 
and of his family, we are yet short of his real income. The gleaning 
of his wife and younger children will produce an amount, which he 
regards as important. In his own cottage-garden, if he has not a piece 
of ground especially granted to him for the purpose, he will often grow 
potatoes enough for the year’s supply. He will keep a pig, which when 
fatted, is for his own consumption; or sometimes, as in Sussex, his 
wife will rear poultry for market; or, he has common rights, under 
which he cuts furze, or digs turf for fuel, or which yield an 
excellent run for his poultry. Now these advantages, which are inci- 
dental to the agricultural labourer’s position, must be borne in mind 
when we attempt an estimate of his resources; especially, when those 
resources are to be contrasted with the wages of artizans and 
labourers in towns. Nor should it be forgotten that for a consider- 
able part of the year the earnings of his wife and children, who work 
in the fields at weekly wages, or who assist the husband when 
engaged at task work, augment his income. ‘There are also some 
cottage manufactures, by which an addition is made to his earnings. 
In Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, the cottager’s family are 
principally employed in the manufacture of straw-plait and lace; and 
similar domestic manufactures exist in other rural districts. Finally, 
the value of wheat gleaned is not to be forgotten ;—in 1837, the 
value of the gleanings of 388 Norfolk and Suffolk families was 423/. 
12s., or 1d. 1s. 10d. per family.* It is stated, however, in one of the 
present returns, that “in a good season an“active woman will make 
from 30s. to 40s. gleaning,’’ (Royston Union). 


Il.— Rate of Earnings in 1860. 


The agricultural produce of England and Wales is raised, or 
rather was raised in 1851, on an area of 24,905,758 acres, which is 
equal to two-thirds of the whole surface of the kingdom. The 
proportion of arable to pasture land, embraced by that area, is not 
known, but we have the authority of the Commissioners of the 
Census for stating that a considerable addition may be made to the 
number of acres farmed, “on the assumption that many of the © 
“farmers did not return the acreage of pasture or moor land held 
“by them, in addition to the number of acres actually farmed.’ 
The number of labourers required on this acreage was 1,345,484, 
including 91,698 small farmers, who returned themselves as employ- 
ing no labourers. 

Those working for wages on the 31st March, 1851, were 1,253,786 
who were thus classed :— 


* Dr. Kay, Statistical Journal, No. III, 1838. 
ft “Census of Occupations,’ 1851, Vol. i, p. 80. 
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Under 20 Years 



































lass. 
Class 20 Years. Up gy Total. 
Males :— 
Out-door laboureS.............00660.- 183,839 724,839 908,678 
Dhephends, 4c... Nelda ee 2,265 10,252 12,517 
Farm servants (in-door) ........... 101,508 87,608 189,116 
Total Males _........ — — 1,110,311 
Females :— 
Out-door labourers...........:...605: 9,457 34,862 44,319 
In-door farm servants (not by 
domestic servants) ............ } sag 47,450 ae 
Total Females........ — — 143,475 
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Had the census of 1851 been taken two or three months later, 
the number of women and children employed in out-door labour 
would have been greater than here returned. 

To ascertain the Rate of Earnings of agricultural labourers, the 
Poor Law Board requested their Inspectors to obtain from a selected 
number of Unions in each district, those particulars which have 
been since presented to Parliament. The Unions were selected as 
representative of the general agrarian industry of the respective 
districts ; the wages and other particulars were mostly procured by 
the aid of the chairmen of those unions. The gentlemen holding 
that office at their respective Boards, had the best opportunities 
of obtaining and verifying the information transmitted to the 
central department. 

I will now proceed to state the most important facts under each 
division, referrmg those who may desire minuter details to the 
parliamentary return moved for by Mr. Villiers (No. 14, “ Agricul- 
tural Labourer’s Earnings,’’ Sess. 1861), and which relates to the 
quarters ended at Michaelmas and Christmas last, respectively. 
(Table I and II, Appendix.) 


SoutH Hastern Drvision. 


This district comprises five union counties, with an area of 
4,065,105 acres, and a population of 1,628,386 persons (census 1851); 
of the adult population 184,601 are engaged in agriculture, or 20°8 
per cent. Four of these counties are represented by returns from 
thirteen unions, namely,—Surrey by the Epsom and Godstone 
Unions; Kent by Faversham, Hastry, and Romney Marsh; Sussex 
by Ticehurst, Westhampnett, and Midhurst; Southampton by 
Droxford and Andover; and Berks by Hungerford, Farringdon, and 
Wantage Unions. 
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Weekly Wages—The men’s range from 8s. 8d. to 15s. 6d.—the 
average for the Michaelmas quarter being 11s. 113d., and for the 
Christmas, 11s. 6d. The women’s wages average 4s. 7d. and 4s. 6d. 
in Michaelmas and Christmas quarters respectively. The children’s, 
all of whom are under 16, range from 2s. to 7s., the average being 
3s. 7d. in the first, and 3s. 8d. in the second quarter. 

Harvest Wages—Men 21s. a-week for a fortnight or so. When 
the women assist their husbands at harvesting, which is seldom in 
this Union (Hastry), their earnings would be 20s. per week. 

Allowances.—The only allowance in this district is that of beer, 
which is generally given at the hay and corn harvest, the quantity 
varies from one to four quarts per man, daily. 

Task Work.—Men in the Michaelmas quarter from 11s. 6d. to 
25s. per week, average 16s. 8d.; in the Christmas quarter, lls. 6d. 
to 15s., average 14s. 1}d. This work greatly diminishes in the 
winter; and so far as women and children are concerned, entirely 
ceases then. Women, in some of the Unions, obtain as much as 
7s. 6d. and 12s. per week piece-work, in the Michaelmas quarter. 

Special Work.—Reaping wheat, 10s. to 14s. per acre; mowing, 
2s. 9d. to 8s. 6d. (with beer); 5s. to 7s. per acre without beer ; 
hoeing turnips (twice), 8s. to 10s. per acre. 

The return from Faversham states that “the average earnings of 
“ a family for the quarter ending this Michaelmas, is at least 25 per 
“ cent. less than on an average of years.” 


SoutaH Mipnannp Drviston. 


Comprises nine union countries with an area of 3,201,290 acres, 
and a population of 1,234,332 persons; of the adults 167,627 are 
engaged in agriculture, or 25'4 per cent. Five counties are here 
represented by returns from nine unions, namely, Herts by Royston 
and Hitchin; Northampton by Brixworth, Oundle, and Peter- 
borough; Hunts by St. Neots; Beds by Bedford and Woburn; and 
Cambridge by the Chesterton Union. 

Weekly Wages.—The men’s range from 9s. 6d. to 12s.; the 
average of the Michaelmas quarter being 10s. 7d., and Christmas 
10s. 4d. The women’s wages 1s. to 7s. 6d.; the Michaelmas average 
was 4s. 7d., the Christmas 2s. 8d. The children’s wages range from 
6d. to 5s. 6d.; the Michaelmas average was 3s. 5d., the Christmas 
3s. 24d. 

Harvest Wages.—In the Bedford Return it is stated the harvest 
“wages are usually double to what they generally are, with an 
“allowance of drink.’ In other places they range from 18s. to 
20s. 

Allowances.—The practice of giving beer is by no means general 
in this district ; though it is allowed during harvest in some of the 
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unions, where the men have from two to four quarts daily, the 
women and children half that quantity. 

Task Work.—Men in the Michaelmas quarter 12s. to 15s. per 
week, average 13s. 7d.; in the Christmas quarter 11s. to 18s., but the 
average was then only 13s. 1d. Women in the Michaelmas quarter 
3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. Children 2s. 6d. to 6s. It is mentioned in the 
Woburn Return that very few women are employed in agriculture, 
but that “the principal of them plait, and earn about 2s. 6d. or 3s. 
“ weekly,” and the same at lace-making. 


EASTERN Drtvision. 


Three counties are comprehended in this division, area 3,214,099 
acres, population 1,118,982 persons; of the adults 160,249 are 
engaged in agriculture or 265 per cent. Essex is represented by 
returns from Billericay, Tendring, and Dunmow; Suffolk by Stow, 
Samford, and Blything; and Norfolk by Aylsham, Depwade, and 
Downham Unions. 

Weekly Wages.—The men’s vary from 10s. to 16s. 10d.; average 
for the Michaelmas quarter 12s. 1d., and for Christmas lls. The 
women’s average 4s. 4d., and 8s.11d. for the respective quarters. 
The children’s range from 1s. 6d. to 7s.; the average for the two 
separate quarters being 3s. 7d. and 3s. 9d. respectively. 

Harvest Wages.—6i. is stated to be the sum paid to the men for 
the harvest month in several of the unions; in others 18s. to 22s. 
per week, for five weeks, besides an extra allowance of beer, or of 
malt and hops. 

Allowances——Beer, and in some cases food, is allowed during. 
hay-time and harvest; but in some of the unions no allowances are 
made; in others the farmers prefer giving their labourers ls. per 
week in lieu of beer. In the Dunmow Union 5s. per week, in 
addition to the harvest wages of 21s., is given for five weeks instead 
of beer. Sometimes two or three bushels of malt are given instead 
of beer, or 25s. or 80s. | 

Task Work.—Men in the Michaelmas quarter 11s. 6d. to 23s. 
per week, average 15s. 3d.; in the subsequent quarter 11s. 6d. to 15s. 
average 13s. 3d. There appears to be no task work for women or 
children in this division of the Kingdom, except in two of the Nor- 
folk Unions (Depwade and Downham) where, in the harvest quarter, 
women’s earnings are stated to be 4s. and 9s. a week respectively. 

Special Work.—Haymakers and mowers 3s. per acre, and two 
quarts of beer daily; from the same place (Stow Union) it is stated 
that “ Harvest men have been taking their work to get the harvest 
“all carted and stacked, each man about 123 to 18 acres, at 8s. 
“ 8s. 6d. to 9s. per acre, with three bushels of malt worth 27s.; and 
“ in some cases hops also, three pounds, worth 3s.”’ 
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SoutH WESTERN DIvIsron. 


Comprises five union-counties, area 4,994,490 acres, population 
1,803,291 persons ; 227,554 of the adults are engaged in agriculture, 
or 23°3 per cent. The counties are represented by returns from 
twelve unions, namely, Wilts by Devizes and Alderbury; Dorset by 
Wimborne and Cranborne, Wareham and Purbeck, and Cerne; Devon 
by Axminster, Okehampton, Tiverton and Barnstaple: Cornwall by 
Camelford; and Somerset by the Shepton Mallet and Axbridge 
Unions. 

Weekly Wages.—Men’s range from 8s. to 12s.; the Michaelmas 
average being 9s. 63d., Christmas 9s. 53d. The women’s wages 
average 3s. 9d. and 4s. for the respective quarters. The children’s 
range from 2s. to 4s. 6d.; the average of the first quarter was 3s. 4d., 
of the second 2s. 93d. 

Harvest Wages.—Are mentioned in the Wimborne and Cranborne 
Union only; they are stated to be 12s. per week for an able-bodied 
labourer, with an allowance of one gallon of ale or cider per day. 

Allowances.—In some of the unions there are no allowances as a 
rule, but ale or cider is given at harvest. In the Devon and Somer- 
set Unions two to three pints of cider per day is given the men at all 
seasons. In Devonshire, in 1837, when the weekly wages averaged 
8s., the value of the cider allowed per man was generally equal to 2s. 
In some parts the labourers are allowed corn at a fixed price, which 
at the present market value is an advantage to them. Some*farmers 
allow their labourers a plot of potato ground, rent free. 

Task Work.—Men in the Michaelmas quarter 11s. 6d. to 22s. 6d.; 
average 13s. 8d. Christmas 11s. to 13s., average 11s. 9d.. There 
appears to be no piece work for women or children in this division, 
but one union (Alderbury) gives the earnings of women at 6s. per 
week, during the Michaelmas quarter. 


West Mtpnanp DIvision. 


This district is formed of six union counties, area 3,848,666 acres, 
population 2,132,930 persons, of whom 179,368 are adults engaged in 
agriculture, that is 15°5 per cent. There are returns from sixteen 
unions ; Gloucester is represented by Newent, Stroud, Stow-on- 
the-Wold, and Cheltenham; Hereford by Ledbury, Hereford, and 
Bromyard; Salop by Shiffnal and Atcham; Stafford by Burton-on- 
Trent; Worcester by Stourbridge, Evesham, Pershore, and Droit- 
wich; and Warwick by the Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon Unions. 

Weekly Wages.—The men’s range from 9s. to 13s. The Michael- 
mas average was 10s. -}d.; the Christmas 9s. 113d. The women’s 
averaged 4s, 2d. in the first, and 3s. 11d. in the second quarter. The 
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children’s varied from 2s. to 6s.; the average for the two quarters 
was 3s. 3d. and 3s. 5d. respectively. 

Harvest Wages.—For men 15s. to 20s. per week, with a liberal 
allowance of beer or cider. 

Allowances.—In Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, and Worcester cider 
is allowed in quantities varying from one to three quarts daily. In 
Stafford and Warwick beer, during harvest. But in some unions no 
allowances are made. In the Shiffnal Union, where two quarts 
of beer are given to each man daily, a cottage and garden, one- 
sixteenth of an acre of potato ground, is given rent free, worth 4d. 
to 51. per year; the weekly wages being 10s. In the Northern parts 
of the Burton-on-Trent Union the men receive 7s. per week and 
their maintenance for three quarters of the year, and 10s. and 
maintenance for the other quarter. 

Task Work.—Men in the Michaelmas quarter 12s. to 17s. 6d., 
average 14s. 4d.; Christmas 12s. to 16s., average 138s. 45d. Women 
at the first quarter from 4s. to 6s. 6d., average 5s. 

Special Work.—Carters, cowmen, and shepherds generally obtain 
from ls. to 2s. 6d. per week more than other labourers. Ploughboys 
in some parts are hired by the year, with 3/. or 41. wages. In the 
Droitwich Union 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d. per acre is paid for mowing grass, 
but no food is allowed. 


“ 


Nortu Minianp Division. 


Comprises five union counties, area 3,537,007 acres, population, 
1,214,538 persons; the number of adults engaged in agriculture 
142,389, or 21:7 per cent. of the population aged twenty years and 
upwards. These counties are represented by six unions, namely: 
Leicester by Market Bosworth and Melton Mowbray; Rutland by 
Oakham; Lincoln by Louth; Notts by Newark; and Derby by the 
Ashbourne Union. 

Weekly Wages.—Men’s range 11s. to 15s.; the Michaelmas 
quarter average was 13s. 1d., Christmas, 12s. 44d. Women’s, the 
average for the former was 4s. 8d., for the latter quarter 5s. The 
children’s wages varied from 2s. to 7s. per week; the two quarters’ 
average being 3s. 2d. and 3s. 8d. respectively. 

Harvest Wages.—Cutting corn in Lincoln and Notts 8s. 6d. to 
10s. per acre. 

Allowances.—Drink and food allowed during harvest only. In the 
Market Bosworth Union 4s. to 5s. is allowed weekly instead. In 
the Melton Mowbray Union 1s. 3d. weekly for beer, or eight quarts. 
Ashbourne must be an agreeable place for the haymaker; the return 
from that union states, that “ During the hay harvest some of the 
“labourers engage with the farmer for a month, and receive from 
“15s. to 18s. weekly, with an unlimited quantity of food of good 
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“ quality, consisting of new milk, bread, beef, bacon, cheese, &c., 
“with from one quart to three pints of good homebrewed ale 
* daily.”’ 

Task Work.—Men in the Michaelmas quarter 18s. to 28s. 6d. 
per week, average 22s.; Christmas 15s. 6d. to 16s., average 15s. 10d.; 
only one of the Unions state that any sums are paid to women and 
children for piece work, and that is Newark, where the former are 
said to obtain 9s., and the latter 6s. per week in the Michaelmas 
quarter. 

Special Work.—Cutting corn from 8s. 6d. to 10s. per acre. In 
Derbyshire the labourer is paid in the corn harvest for cutting “ corn 
“ at per thrave, or twenty-four sheaves ; for wheat 6d., for oats 24d. 
“ per thrave; a good hand will cut twenty thraves of wheat per day ; 
“ oats thirty to thirty-five thraves per day,” but no food or drink is 
allowed. Mowing 3s. 6d. to 5s. per acre, with one quart of ale for 
each acre mown. 


NortH WESTERN DIvIsIion. 


Is constituted by the union counties of Chester and Lancaster, 
area 2,012,390 acres, population 2,490,827 persons; the number of 
the adult population engaged in agriculture 112,184 or 8°3 per cent. 
of the total adults. This division is represented by six Returns ; 
namely, Chester by Runcorn, Nantwich, and Hawarden; and Lan- 
caster by the Ormskirk, Clitheroe, and Garstang Unions. 

Weekly Wages.—Men’s 11s. to 18s., in some places the labourers, 
or part of them, are boarded with the farmers, when their pay is 
from 5s. to 7s. less. The average of the full wages for Michaelmas 
was 13s. 3d. and Christmas 12s. The average of the women’s wages 
was 6s. 11d. for the former, and 6s. 4d. for the latter quarter. It is 
one of two highest districts in the kingdom for women’s wages. 
The children’s wages ranged from 3s. to 8s. in the first quarter, 
average 4s. 9$d.; and from 2s. to 5s. in the second, average 3s. 7d. 

Harvest Wages.—In Lancashire 15s., 18s., 21s., and 24s. per week. 

Allowances.—Food and drink during harvest only; at that time 
the men, women, and children’s meals appear to be supplied by the 
farmers. In one union, Clitheroe, no allowances are made, but the 
wages are higher there. 

Task Work.—Men in the Michaelmas quarter from 15s. to 21s., 
average 18s.; Christmas 14s. to 15s., average 14s. 8d. 

Special Work.—Draining, men 15s. per week, boys 7s. 64d., 
(Garstang Union.) 


York Drviston. 


This district comprises the three Ridings, area 3,654,636 acres, 
population 1,789,047 persons, of the adults 187,681 are employed in 
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agriculture, or 14°3 per cent. Seven unions represent this division, 
namely, West Riding by Settle, Pateley Bridge, Doncaster, and 
Thorne; and the North Riding by the Malton, Leyburn, and 
Richmond Unions. 

Weekly Wages —Men’s 12s. to 16s., the average for Michaelmas 
being 14s. 34d., and Christmas 12s. 8d. The average for the women’s 
was 5s. 93d. and 4s. 7d. respectively. Children’s range from 2s. to 
6s.; the average of the former quarter being 8s. 7d., and the latter 
2s. 11d. 

Harvest Wages.—“ A very few of the best workmen have been 
“ hired for four weeks during harvest for 18s. per week in money, 
“‘ with the allowance daily of breakfast, dinner, and supper with about 
“ three pints of ale’? (Doncaster Union). 24s. weekly at task work 
during the harvest (Malton Union). ‘A man with his wife and child 
“ might earn together, supposing that they were in full time, 6s. 6d. 
“ per day,” or 42s. per week (Thorne Union). 

Allowances.—Giving food or drink appears to be the exception, 
and not the rule, in this district ; when, if any allowance of the sort 
is made, it is at harvest. In the Malton Union where the men’s 
wages are only 8s., the labourer has in addition “ six days’ victuals.” 

Task Work.—Men in the Michaelmas quarter had from 15s. to 
18s. per week, average 16s. 10d.; Christmas 12s. 6d. to 18s., average 
15s. 13d. 

Special Work. — Draining at which the labourer will earn 
“18s. 6d. per week if the weather is at all tolerable,’ (Richmond 
Union.) 


NortuHern Diviston. 


This division contains four union counties, with an area of 
3,492,322 acres, and a population of 969,126 persons; of those aged 
20 and upwards 83,822 are employed in agriculture, which is a ratio 
of 16:1 per cent. on the adult population. These counties are 
represented by ten unions; namely, Durham by Darlington and 
Sedgefield ; Northumberland by Morpeth, Berwick-on-Tweed, and 
Glendale; Cumberland by Brampton, Wigton, and Bootle; and 
Westmoreland by East Ward and Kendal. 

There is a peculiarity to be noted in regard to the agricultural 
labourer of Northumberland and Durham, where the farm servants, 
who are called “ hinds,”’ make a special engagement with the farmer. 
“ Each farm,” says Sir F. H. Doyle, “is provided with an adequate 
‘“‘ number of cottages having gardens, and every man who is engaged 
“by the year has one of these cottages; his family commonly finds 
“ employment more or less; but one female labourer he is bound to 
*“ have always in readiness to answer the master’s call, and to work at 
“ stipulated wages; to this engagement the name of bondage is given 
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“and such female labourers are called bondagers, or women who work 
“the bondage. * * * * Each man, instead of working for weekly 
“wages, is hired for a-year. He is provided with a cottage and 
“ small garden upon the farm, for himself and family, several of whom 
“in many cases are engaged for the year, as well as himself. The 
“ wages of the hind are paid chiefly in kind, those of his sons, &c., 
“ either in money, or partly in money and partly in kind.’’* 

In the present Returns the value of the hind’s remuneration is 
stated to be equal to 15s. per week. 

Weekly Wages.—Men’s range from 9s. to 18s., the Michaelmas 
average being 14s. 10d.; Christmas 138s. 4d. In this district the 
women’s wages attain the highest point, the average for the first 
quarter was 10s. 6d., and 5s. 38d. for the second. The children’s 
wages vary from 3s. to 8s., the Michaelmas average was 5s. 93d. ; 
Christmas 3s. 9d. 

Harvest Wages.—Hay and corn harvest 15s. to 21s. per week for 
men with rations, or ls. 6d. per week extra in lieu of rations. 
Women 9s. with 6s. for rations (Bootle Union); 15s. and 18s. in the 
Glendale and Berwick-on-Tweed Unions. 

Allowances.—By no means general in this district, when anything 
is given, it is food and drink in harvest time. But in some places a 
cottage rent free and garden are given to the labourers in addition 
to their ordinary wages (Darlington and Morpeth Unions). 

Task Work.—Men in the Michaelmas quarter 17s. 6d. to 25s., 
average 19s. 7d.; Christmas 14s. to 18s., average 16s. 13d. 

Special Services.—It is the practice in this district for the farmers 
to hire their servants by the half-year or year. Those called “ hinds”’ 
are “men with wives or families living in cottages on the farm, have 
“them rent free in general, with an allowance of twenty bushels of 
“ potatoes in addition, and in many instances, their bread corn at a 
“ limited or stated price’? (Darlington Union). The “hinds”’ receive 
“yearly wages, which are paid in kind in corn principally, with an 
“¢ allowance for a cow or pig, &c.,” again “the wages alter according 
“to the price of corn; when wheat is worth 7s. 6d. per bushel ; barley 
“ 5s. per bushel, oats 38s. per bushel, peas 5s. per bushel, and potatoes 
“ 10s. per load, the usual allowance is 5s. to 6s per week, and which, 
‘* with the privileges mentioned above, make the run of wages equal to 
“about 15s. to 18s. per week for men according to their ability.’’+ 
In the Glendale Union it appears that “the largest portion of the 
“ Jabourers are hired by the year, on wages paid in corn, cow’s keep, 
“ house and garden, &c., and a small portion of money, equal to about 
“ one-eighth or one-seventh of the whole value.”’ 

* Sir F. H. Doyle’s “ Report on the Employment of Women and Children in 


“* Agriculture,” Sess. 1843. 
+ Mr. Villier’s Return, No. 14, 1861. 
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Wetton Division. 


This, the last division, comprises the union county of Monmouth 
and whole of Wales, area 5,226,881 acres; population 1,188,914 
persons ; of the adults 164,773 are engaged in agriculture or 25°7 
per cent. of all persuns above 20 years of age. Fourteen unions 
represent this division, namely, Monmouthshire by Monmouth, 
Bedwellty, and Newport; and, Wales by Merthyr Tydvil, Bridgend, 
and Cowbridge, Gower, Llanelly, Llandilofawr, Carmarthen, Haver- 
fordwest, Cardigan, Crickhowell, Knighton, and Conway. 

Weekly Wages——The men’s range from 8s. 6d. to 15s.; the 
average for the Michaelmas quarter was lls. 1d., and for Christmas 
lls. 4d. The women’s average 5s. ld. and 4s. 8d. in the two 
quarters respectively. The children’s wages vary from 1s. 6d. to 9s. ; 
the average for Michaelmas was 3s, 9d., and for Christmas 3s. 83d. 
Many labourers and farm servants are hired by the year, and live 
with their masters, men’s wages are then 10/. to 18/.; women 4/. 10s. 
to 71.; boy’s 62. to 8/., and girl’s 27. to 4d. 

Harvest Wages.—¥rom the practice which prevails in this 
district of hiring the labourers by the year, and lodging and boarding 
them with the farmers, there appear to be no special earnings for 
harvest work, except in afew places. The men’s harvest wages in the 
Cardigan and Knighton Unions are returned as 15s. or 16s. without 
food, or 8s. with food; women 38s., 4s., and 6s. with food; and in 
some other unions 6s. without fod. 

Allowances.—To those men who do not lodge with the farmers 
there is an allowance of beer or cider, at the hay and corn harvest, in 
quantity varying from two to four quarts daily ; but this allowance 
only prevails in some parts of this district. It may be remarked with 
respect to the charge for the labourer’s board, in this and other 
divisions of the Kingdom, that it is usually estimated at 5s. per 
week, that amount being the difference in the wages of a man who 
is supplied by the farmer, and of one who purchases his own food. 

Task Work.—Men’s earnings in the Michaelmas quarter vary from 
18s. to 21s. per week, average 15s. 10d.; in the Christmas quarter 
13s. to 16s. 6d., average 14s. 5d. 

Special Work.—Draining is 15s. per week for men. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Summarising such of the foregoing facts, as readily yield to the 
process, we arrive at the following results for the ten divisions of the 
kingdom. The area (excluding the metropolis) contains 37,246,886 
acres, with a population of 15,565,378 persons ; the number of adults 
is 8,421,634, of whom 1,560,248 are engaged in agriculture, being 
185 per cent. of the whole. The agricultural class, as given here, 
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and in the ten divisions above, include all persons aged 20 and over, 
returned under Class [X of the Census of Occupations (1851), which 
class embraces all those who are immediately dependent on this 
industry, as landowners, farmers, labourers, and their adult kinsfolk. 
It forms the second group of the industrial statistics of the “ Poor 
“* Rates and Pauperism”’ series, that is 


Group (b.)—Agriculture. 


Class IX.—Persons possessing or working the Lanp, and engaged in growing 
GRAIN, Fruits, GRASSES, ANIMALS, and other Products :— 


Sub-class.), dn Fields-and: Pastired civcccciec-cuinnesteoppaieobeoder sass 1,502,162 
psc Mideah WO OGG Sas Bats ivaatt- tases apenas pees atone 7,005 
bss 9 BD etupy  RAQRAOIS: pas'sncenaginsiost panaatcpekteag> eaasedae wnpaawenneattees 66,914 


102 unions represent the kingdom; this is about one-fifth of those 
which are wholly or chiefly agricultural. 

Weekly Wages.—Michaelmas quarter, the men’s range from 
8s. to 18s.: the women’s from 1s. to 10s.; the children’s from 1s. 6d. 
to 9s. Christmas quarter, the men’s range from 9s. to 15s.; the 
women’s from ls. to 9s.; the children from 6d. to 7s. The average 
of the half-year in respect to the men’s wages was lls. 6d.; the 
women and the children 4s. 2d. 

Task Work.—Michaelmas quarter, men’s earnings vary from 
11s. 6d. to 28s. 6d., the average being 15s. 10d.; Christmas quarter 
11s. to 18s. per week, the average being 13s. 9d. 

The wages of shepherds, carters, horsemen, and cowmen are 
generally 1s. to 2s. 6d. more than the ordinary weekly wages of the 
other labourers ; besides which they receive more liberal perquisites, 
in the way of rent-free cottages and gardens, and money gifts at 
special seasons. 


III.—Scarcity of Labour ; Rise in Wages. 


The form of return, from which this paper has been compiled, was 
confined to an inquiry into the rate of wages and amount of allow- 
ances, in certain rural unions; but in some instances the information 
obtained extended beyond a mere answer to those queries. In 
several places a scarcity of labour and a rise in wages are mentioned. 
From the Hereford Union the informant says “I am disposed to 
“think the wages of agricultural labourers will increase, and indeed 
‘have done so within this last two years, as there has been almost a 
“scarcity of labour, for when the farmer is receiving high prices for 
‘his produce he spends more in Jabour.’? ‘With reference to the 
Stourbridge Union it is stated that “ Men can always get work, and 
“scarce few of them remain long with the same employer. The tran- 
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“sition from the farm to the works is easy ; in the latter labourers’ 
“wages vary from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per day, the agriculturist’s wages being 
“11s. per week.’ In respect of the Gower Union it is stated that 
“The increasing demand for labour in the neighbouring mineral 
“ district has (combined with emigration) caused an advance of 
“ 30 per cent. in the wages of agricultural labourers within the last 
“twelve years.”” The respondent for the Llanelly Union says that 
the men get employment in the iron works there, or at Merthyr; 
“this raises the rate of wages considerably, and if I want farm 
“ labourers, I generally go to a distance to look for them.” 

A table is given below of the average weekly wages in thirty- 
four counties in 1824, 1837, and 1860; the data for 18387 I have, 
with the permission of the Poor Law Board, abstracted from a valu- 
able, but unpublished, series of reports made to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners in that year, by their Assistant Commissioners, upon the 
rate of wages throughout the country. The rise in the rate, as indi- 
cated by the table, is certainly not so great as might have been 
anticipated: in 1837 the average was 10s. 4d., and in 1860, 11s. 7d., 
which is but an increase of 12:1 per cent. The increase, however, 
between 1824 and 1860 was 2s. 3d. or 24°1 per cent. Taking the 
average of all the counties returned in 1824 (Table IV), as repre- 
senting the Kingdom, and comparing it with the similar average for 
1860, the facts are these— 


& ad. 
1824 average wages 9 4 \ i 
1860 h 12 0 Increase 2s. 8d., or 28°7 per cent. 


The following are some of the most important increases in each 
division. In Sussex men’s weekly wages in 1824 were 9s. 7d.; in 
1837, 10s. 7d.; in 1860, 1ls. 8d.; the vise in thirty-six years was 
2s. 1d. In Hants the wages were 8s. 6d., 9s. 6d., and 12s., imcrease 
3s. 6d. Northampton, 8s. 1d., 9s., and 11s., rise 2s. 11d. Suffolk, 
8s. 3d., 10s. 4d., and 10s. 7d., increase 2s. 4d. Wilts, 7s. 7d., 8s., 
and 9s. 6d., increase 1s. 11d. Dorset, 6s. 11d., 7s. 6d., and 9s. 4d., 
increase 2s. 5d. Hereford, 7s. 1d., 8s., and 9s., increase 1s. 11d. 
Lincoln, 10s. 2d., 12s., and 18s., increase 2s. 10d. North York, 
10s. 3d., 12s., and 18s. 6d., increase 3s. 8d. Durham, 11s. 6d., 12s., 
and 14s. 3d., imcerease 2s. 9d. Wales, 8s., 7s. 6d., and 11s. 2d., 
encrease 3s. 2d, This large increase in the principality, nearly equal 
to 40 per cent., appears to be chiefly due to the action of the iron 
works and collieries upon the labour market there. 

The thirty-four counties previously alluded to are the following, 
namely :— 
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Average Weekly Wages of Men in 


Divisions and Counties. 
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There may be, and probably is, a greater rise in the earnings than 
in the wages. The weekly income by task work is 25 per cent. 
greater than by wages ; and, if that plan of payment should be on the 
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increase, there will be a corresponding augmentation of the labourer’s 
receipts, which cannot be measured by any statistics we are at pre- 
sent possessed of. Moreover, from the demand for labour, the wife 
and children of the cottager, as well as himself, may now obtain more 
constant employment than formerly. 

I have placed in the Appendix a Table (III) of the average rate 
of wages of husbandmen in several decenniums, commencing in the 
midddle of the last century; it is transcribed from particulars laid 
before the Lords Committee on the Poor in 1830-31, by the Rev. 
Mr. Beecher, one of the principal witnesses examined on that occa- 
sion. This gentleman appears to have devoted many years to a 
patient study of all the circumstances affecting the welfare of the 
agricultural poor. 

We may form some notion of the assistance which the labourer 
derives from the work of his wife and children by an inspection of 
the next table. It relates to Norfolk and Suffolk in the year 1837. 
I have taken it, with a slight alteration, from Dr. Kay’s short, but 
important paper in No. III of the Jowrnal. 
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Families. Condition. Number of Annual Ee ae 
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36 POW le MISC soctsscetsdevusdevecescui attics — 25°0 — 

64 No children at home ...............00.. —_— 30°6 56 
166 All children under 10 __................ 3 52°°6 7°6 
120 Cyne child above FO: 22. icccacteseess: 4 35 “4 10°4 

92 Two children above 10 ................ 5 40°5 15°5 

44 Three __,, pia in Nan Sree ace te 6 45 °6 20 °6 

15 Four se rated need re MR Sd vi 50 °9 25 °9 





In the same year, forty-six Kentish families earned from all 
sources, including gleanings, 2,1077. ls. 10d., or 45/7. 16s. each; 
twenty Sussex families, 8277. 11s. 10d., or 410. 7s. 6d. each. Task 
work contributed 9497. 8s. 5d. and to the first, and 3497. 5s. 6d. to 
the second amount.* 

The child’s earnings are an important item to the father, when 
we find that in some districts the elder boys will earn as much 
as men in other places; and that even in the south (Westhampnett 
Union) it is stated “a lad between 143 and 16 will often earn as 
“much asa man.” In the Depwade Union a scale of wages, appa- 
rently according to the age of the children, is thus returned :— 


&. d. 8. d. 

1 6. per week 3 6. per week 
2 0 ” 4D) 0 
2-6 an 5 0 99 

3 0 a 0) ‘4 


* H.C. Tufnell’s “ Report on Kent and Sussex in 1837,” (unpublished.) 
VOL. XXIY.. PAR? It. 2A 
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Dr. Kay alluded in 1837 to the very high earnings of the children 
above ten years of age. 

In Table XVIII (Appendix) the monthly earnings of a man, his 
wife, and boy, living near York in 1842, are set out :— 




















30° 12° 9 


Number 
0 Amount Earned. 
Days’ Work. 
i Et eee oe Pe, ae 312 “ 4 4 een 
LC) Ce ones ee 209% S$ 8600 
Boy Re Oe eae 2224 5 19.7 





More than one-fourth of this man’s income was derived from the 
labour of his wife and child. 


IV.—Variation in Wages in Large and Small Areas. 


The general variations in 1860 are exhibited by arranging the 
divisions in two parallel columns, commencing the first with the 
highest paid, and the second with lowest paid district, and taking 
the average of the men’s weekly wages for the six months as the 
exponent, thus :— 


Divisions. Highest. Divisions. Lowest. 

ea: e. ae 

Novrtbere » wsisc.cccuicacarants 14 1 South=-W ester wad ccancnae 9 6 

Werle ae. Dees eae 1S 6. | West Midlands... ceds..ade 10 0 
Narth, Migs \cois<. tess.scccke ds 12 Bk 4. South Midland......ccihiseuees 10 52 
North-Western .iscvssiccevies-teadeiss 12:3 W GISB weston ucictSin Daman ll 2% 
South-Eastern .........cccccssesees AE OR, | Wasberie .. waccciwaesed cecestccroen ee ll 63 


It would appear from these returns, that no commodity in this 
country presents so great a variation in price, at one time, as agri- 
cultural labour, taking the money wages of the men as the best 
exponent of its value. A labourer’s wages in Dorset, or Devon, are 
barely half the sum given for similar services in the northern parts 
of England. This great difference is perhaps unparalleled by any 
other article of value, capable of as easy transfer from place to place, 
so far as bulk is concerned. It may not be possible to define 
the cause of this indisposition of the agricultural population to a 
change of residence in search of better remuneration. The natural 
vis inertia of the class, attachment to their native place, and above 
all, a well-founded dread of the miseries of a disputed poor law 
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settlement in the hour of their destitution, may co-operate to 
produce the result. 

But considerable differences in wages obtain in small areas, and 
instances of these are afforded by the Returns. In the Samford 
Union (Suffolk) it is stated, that “in the parishes bordering upon 
“the Orwell and Manningtree rivers the wages range 2s. a week 
“higher than in the parishes on the western side of the union.” 
With reference to the Stourbridge Union it is noted, that “in that 
“ part in which mining and manufacturing is carried on labourers’ 
“wages are highest, and are on the average 18s. per week. In the 
“purely agricultural portion the weekly wages average not more 
“ than 10s.” 

In the Burton-on-Trent Union it is stated, that the agricultural 
labourers have an especial advantage in the large numbers of men 
employed in the breweries during the winter, which tends to raise 
wages. 

In Monmouthshire and Wales, the proximity to the “Iron 
‘“ Works ’’ is frequently stated to be the cause of higher wages than 
those given in the remoter parishes. In Merthyr Tydfil wages had 
risen to 13s. 6d., the average being 11s., in consequence of the 
“ opening of new collieries,’ in that Union. 

In one of the Sussex Unions (Midhurst), where the ordinary 
rate of wages is 11s., it is stated that when the labour is required 
near railroad works, or enclosures, the pay is 15s. 

I have selected from the returns five unions which exhibit con- 
siderable variations. The respondents were not asked any questions 
upon this point, or doubtless more instances would have been 
furnished. 


























3 a Difference 
Unions. ER SQUEEO ieee ee ne eee 
Miles. Lowest. Highest. : 
S;, -d, & dd. 
SS BENE i eset scinadc saunas 183 8 a Io == 18 
HOMEDEIASE | 22.scccoocondicrvaesevs 25 Io - 13 - 30 
Newport:(Mon.): «...caaws 172 IZ - 15 - 25 
COPMIBEIBOD, vesscyescecavcgeresr ones 270 9 - 12 - 33 
Llanelly ............ ee ee 115 IO - 15 - 50 





Great depressions in the rate of wages in one place as compared 
with another, have been traced to the influence of a lax administra- 
tion of the poor laws. In Table V (Appendix), the five most, and 
the five least pauperized divisions of the country, are brought into 

2a 2 
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comparison. The range of the men’s weekly wages in the first section 
is 9s. 6d. to 11s. 9d., average 10s. 11d., the rate per head for relief 
7s. 13d.; but, in the second section where the range of wages is 10s. 
to 14s. 1d., average 12s. 2d., the rate per head is only 4s. 2d. The 
figures are more significant when a selection is made of smaller areas. 
In the next example five unions are taken from Wilts and Dorset, 
and five from Northumberland and Cumberland. In the Southern 
unions where the rate per head of relief is 8s. 2d., the wages 
averaged 9s. 6d., while in the northern ones, the rate per head being 
only 5s. 5d., the wages averaged 14s. 6d. The relief was 34 per 
cent. lower, and the wages 53 per cent. higher in the second as 
compared with the first group of unions. 





























Population Relief Rate Average 
Unions. = to per Head of of 
: the Poor in Relief on }Men’s Weekly 
1851. 1860. Population. Wages.* 
In Wilts and Dorset-- | x &. d. 8. .-d. 
Devizes, Alderbury, Wim- 
borne and  Cranborne : g eS 
d ri c 3 ) 
Wareham and Parbeck, and oa =e pe. : 
COPBB ssa oc hits eee 
In Northumberland and Cum- 
berland— 
Berwick, Glendale, Brampton, ea 
79.95! 9 
Wigton, and Boothe............ } ioees sis a 5 5 aa 











* The money wages alone have been taken for the purpose of comparison; no 
attempt has been made to estimate the value of the perquisites in the two districts. 





There are of course many other circumstances, besides the mal- 
administration of relief, which influence the rate of wages; yet, the 
effect of the poor laws upon the labourers’ remuneration is not to be 
ignored. 


V.—The Labourer’s Expenditure—Food, Clothing, and Rent. 


The rate of wages alone, does not exhibit the economical condi- 
tion of the labourer; we must further ascertain. the command which 
those wages give him over the articles he consumes—in other words 
we require the cost of the food, clothing, and lodging which he, and 
his family, actually require and obtain. If we possessed labourers’ 
accounts of their own disbursements at the present time, similar to 
those in the Appendix for past years (Tables VI to XIV), we should 
have all the elements for solving this interesting question; but in 
their absence we must seek for aid in other quarters. 

First in importance to the labouring man’s welfare, is the price 


. 
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of wheat; this was 59s. 1d. for the Michaelmas quarter, and 56s. 9d. 
for the Christmas quarter of 1860. 

The prices of the following articles of food are computed from 
the contracts in a metropolitan, a manufacturing, and an agricultural 
district; they are the average of those paid by the guardians of 
Lambeth, Birmingham, and Bury St. Edmunds, for the half-year 
ended at Michaelmas last (1860) :— 


oa. S. 
Bread, per4 lbs. 8s Sede Buber, Per AD! fed. ges ogrnc nieces = 
Plour, per 280 Ibs. 23 3.2.3.4 ° 39 4 CERO gg a aes decwe soviat ousornntsian — 6% 
Potatoes, per ton ............ceee 110 - 
Mutton and Beef, per stone Tea 99 seat eaensesscesverrscecrens 3 2 
OF 14 We. on. } Oe A Ren Oe Bie a cass ee See ieee 


It is obvious that the system of union contracts gives the 
guardians a considerable advantage in the market oyer the labourer, 
who will have to give 12 or 15 per cent. more at the village shop. 
In the absence of any recent accounts of labourers’ disbursements, 
it appeared to me that the workhouse stores would afford an approx- 
imate illustration of the required prices. 

In 1846 it was found that six families, on one farm in Wiltshire, 
consisting of thirty-seven persons, consumed thirty-three gallons 
of bread weekly ; equal to about forty-six gallons for each yearly ; 
which is equal to the flour produced from six bushels of wheat. At 
this rate the cost of bread during the half-year ended at Christmas 
last would be about 12. 1s. 9d. per head.* 

I have obtained from the counties of Kent, Norfolk, Devon, and 
Warwick, the shop-prices, actually paid by the labouring poor in 
those parts of the county, for ten different articles of food, &c., at 
the present time (Table XI, Appendix). This is the average :— 


$: ds Ss. 
potas Wer Ass 8 328.2 dacek s/o Batter, Per lp....5. cece nte ie 1 -2 
| Co a |) ane ee baer a el Nor ee 02 a0 gear ane aie rene = 
Bacon HEE LUD, oss ccrmvavcnns a OF 1 Samer per lye seessseersosdetssneanes — 4% 
Butcher’s Meat, per ] Ib............. eV SOAD, PEE VI iisine. vo eocsnaragputdoonsaavess —- 43 
Cheese, Ber U1... cdrcsescevssssscneses — 7% | Candles, per Ib... seein 7 FR 


The cost per head, per week, for food and clothing in three work- 
houses last year was for men, women, and children, as under :— 




















Food. Clothing. Total. 

&. <a. So - a: &. ai 
Stratd Union 2.4 ci dtendd, 2 94 - 4 3 1d) 
Birminig bani 9, o..<0)c5 cae: 2 8% - 3 2 113% 
Bedford Union  aishcce 3 0% - 34 3 42 





* « Twelfth Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1846,” p. 125. 
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In the Appendix there is a statement (Table XVII) of the cost 
per head, for food and clothing, of the in-door paupers of all those 
unions from which the wages’ returns have been received; and a 
computation of the expense of maintaining a family of six persons 
at the respective rates. At this average the latter would cost 
18s. 9d. per week; the money wages of a man alone are 11s. 53d., 
which is short of the expenditure by 7s. 833d. But this leaves out of 
view the extra earnings by task and harvest work, and the assistance 
which a man, with a wife and four children, would receive from their 
labour. 

The cost of clothing, and of clothing materials for three unions is 
set forth in detail in the Appendix (Tables XV, XVI). The average 
expense in a metropolitan, and in a rural union, was this :— 


Pe eae 
PP RAE BUG Fort nt ee eee eee 210 8 
(AC WOWTAITIS GRID sap A es RUE.. Seen eet ko? 3 
ie OW OMB ay Ke, eek gpeeseced pales geek 1: tral 
Be DAMS SUIT oss cts icudne cnc ns dase a wip tane Sa Linky iZ 


Now, since the weekly cost per head for clothing, in the two 
unions from which these figures are derived, is 33d. only, we may 
infer that the average duration of a suit is 106 weeks. Here again 
the labourer will be at a disadvantage, in regard to the wear and 
tear of his garments, to say nothing of his more restricted market. 

There are many interesting accounts of cottagers’ expenditure, 
to be found in the published reports and papers relating to the 
relief of the poor, during the years 1837 to 1846. The most im- 
portant of these I have tabulated and inserted in the Appendix ; 
adding several which have never yet been published, (Tables VI, 
VII). 

A good specimen is the following, which relates to three families 
in Kent, in 1835 and 1888, the former a low, and the latter a high 
priced year :*— 
































Items. November, 1835. June, 1838. 

a $e hot Sek 9) ad. 

D. gallons Boul, QC - ses. manic. 6 8 equal4d 2 Io 8 equal 6 8 
3% lbs. bacon Crees Hain ties SGhad eel gy ve — Fe 5, * b UF 
14 +,, butter ji TO =e a eee =—y yy, LE ae 
1 Ib. cheese ee ee a a ee a OE ge SS OF 
1 45, Sigar PE SC een Fe —- 6% , — 63 ee ae ee 
2% 02. tea BO: Nadhs ice ona Cer oe ee ae ee ee ee 
% lb. soap bes’ tear ten ANE 6 Poy Gl 8 — Fo 5, “)-3F 
% ,, candles ee ee = Ge yg AS xO a re 
9 -§ 12 3} 


LEE TL TEL ST SI SSS SSF IG SP SS CTS 


* «Twelfth Report of the Poor Law Commissioners,” p. 129. 
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No potatoes appear to have been purchased; they were probably 
grown by the cottagers themselves. Altogether the dietary is a 
liberal one for the class. 

The next, which is that a Suffolk labourer in 1843, whose 
earnings amounted, with the assistance of four members of his 
family, to 13s. 9d. per week, is not so satisfactory in its constituents. 

ed, gs. d. 


-4 

— 11 I§ 

KG) | eae Ente ar er nae — io 

CT 1 1 a a Ne MS 
=§ 
2 
9 


Be Ses he Ra te iio: - 
SPUECR, CHO! o..3h Mi ibices _ 
Coal and wood ................- 











Note.—‘ Report on the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture, 
** 1843,” p. 233. 


This family consisted of seven persons. It is worthy of note that 
of 11s. 13d. spent in food, 10s. was expended in bread and potatoes. 

The following statement was made by one of the witnesses 
examined by the Select Committee of 1837, to show that a single 
able-bodied man was enabled to live on 6s. per week; it provides a 
very full allowance of cheese and bacon, compared with actual 
dietaries of the same class. 


d. 8. d. 
14 Ibs. Bread, at 1§ perlb. equals 1 9 
1} 45, Cheese’,, G62 4, re) - 103 
OF ey. EROCOIL a5, youd ze ah 1 9 
7 pints Beer ,, 14 per pint s — 105 
Lodging and washing ..............:cescseseee - 9 





Note.—‘‘ Appendix to Second Report of Select Committee on the Poor Law 
** Amendment Act,” p. 58, House of Commons, No. 138, Sess. 1837. 


To furnish the reader with a broader basis of facts, I have here 
summarised the quantities and cost of the weekly food of eight 
families in 1837, whose collective number was fifty-three, 7.e., sixteen 
adults and thirty-seven children. Two of the families resided in 
Kent, four in Sussex, one in Devonshire, and one in Cumberland. 
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£ os. d. 
Cg Sane i Oat ae 2 ae DEOMI thisccgiewents 2a Me 
REA Sa teedan eee nstoacin Ge Bens, piseeetnces es. - 8 8 / 
Potatoes......... Pitt waccacciethes ~ 1.8 
SCOT tae eet tee Aig ie Seazues — 2 103 
IVA OAL Prats cnns ast Desean tee oes On eee - 4 1 
Dwar: | (eee OF Nk Smee - 9 2 
Chetsem Ratha Mee. Veli -~ 7 4 
Teach Saini toate OL sy Fle ee - 3 7% 
Sige we Sere SE IDG. ...08 - 4 7 
of: eer eerie | une hres eae igecnned ee a | 

4. QZ 





In this instance, the cost per head for food alone, was 1s. 84d. 

It is remarkable that, I have only found one instance where 
any expenditure for beer, or cider, enters into the ordinary disburse- 
ments of the labourer. 

It will be useful in connexion with these accounts of 1837, to 
give the price of the principal articles of the labourers’ consumption 
in a southern and a northern district, in that year :*— 





Articles. ihe aoe ae | Manchester. 





ee es me 0 ee es 








Sod. 8. d. 
BPCA, SIDES OS socssnssunssienas news - 4 4 
Plows en Ms o6s5 eee cece - 1% - 2 
Potatoes; SONDS....... 0c : ore pa) 
Bacon and pork, per }b......... - 472 - 6 
Beef and Mutton ~,, 0... - 6 - 6 
Cheeses Peres” cc irecayeerseenes: — 5% — 
Butter _,, ee ae — 10% } - 
Tea bdr. Lag tte suatlnadenatons any — 
Sugar Gp > adeno mere ae - 7 - 7 





For the purpose of comparison with the preceding dietaries, 
the food contained in the dietaries of four agricultural unions, 
namely, Bedford, Hastry, Dunmow, and Louth, taking the mean 
quantity allowed weekly to each able-bodied in-door pauper, male 
and female, aged 9 and upwards, is here given; namely :— 


lbs. oz. Ibs. 0z 
BEGAG © nsassis contasseccnnttenerereeeceetnes ODS HE ] WEGRE...ciiiccesssanaseeesetdsccc testers - 93 
FYOUE oieseeseess sess cesesseeseeeeenennneens Se MCA aA teh |S coe = SR 
Chabisal is eae aaamee ee ee Oi ee cea reece nit 
PGBS Reever chin acaba - | 
Cheese nce es a ats ee | 04 Butter -..c cians ee hs eeoretanva m= -2 
Potatoesy- 3502, ee eee 2. We |. Vegetablesi-. ccc ceca nacinds - 2h 


(Table IX Appendix). 


* Abstracted from the unpublished Reports to the Poor Law Commissioners on 
the Rate of Wages, &c., in 1837. 
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The proportion of the labourers outlay in bread, as regulated by 
the price of the article and the size of his family, is exemplified in 
the subjoined table. 





Number Weekly Cost of 





















































Total 
Family. Flour or Bread. | All other Articles. are ; 
Sa. 8 @ Fane) 1s 
BOSE» oacieats: 9 8-3 3. 64 ll 93 
i Nis ene 8 FO --6 6 7% WwW 1% 
A. se 8 sake ae 12 3. 
25 27-0 42 Ate 
Ye 6 5 64 7 8 13 23 
ae 2 a 2 oF 5 9 
POR socdtose: 9 GeO 5 9 12 9 
17 14 8} in 81 82 


Note.—E. C. Tufnell’s Report on the Sanitary State of Kent and Sussex, 
‘« Local Reports,’’ Sess. 1842. 


In 1841, when wheat was at 64s. 4d., the expenditure for bread 
and flour for three families of twenty-five persons was 27s., or two- 
thirds of the total; but, in 1837, three families of seventeen persons 
spent less than one-half upon the same articles, wheat at that time 
being 55s. 10d.: but the families being larger in the dear than the 
cheap period, that circumstance must be taken into account. 

A very complete statement of the yearly expenditure of a York- 
shire labourer’s family, and of a Cornish family, will be found in the 
Appendix, Tables X, XII, and XIII). Each family consisted of a man 
and wife, and five children. The first account relates to 1841-2, and 
the second to 1845. The principal heads of expense are as follows:— 

















Articles. Yorkshire Family. Cornish Family. 
By, 18s Gs Bin 8 wei 
cri evaecas sis aes oanton sas 33. 3 oe 16 15 3 
iLife, ies Sila: eat ipa ers sali tae 2" — 
Coals, candles, and soap.... re onan 2H AG 
RCE ee eesscchtncatesioriianeaseee 6). 3..34 8, Quad 
Cooking utensils, &c......... - 6 3 — 
eo oda os dasciceuunoatuumess eee? 4 - - 414 - 
Schooling and books ........ Sy a0 -13 - 
Clothing. Cla) ..cc.iisvisdecsses: -17 4 — 








AS. 9 -°3 3a 17 8 
It should be observed that the second family grew enough 
potatoes for themselves, and for a pig; and that the weight of the 
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latter when killed was generally 200 Ibs., and “serves the family for 
“ about seven months.’”’ The particulars of dress of this family 
(Table XITT) afford an instructive lesson of thrifty management in 
a cottager’s household. The husband’s cloth coat for Sundays cost 
50s., but he had worh it for thirteen years. His wife’s bonnet costs 
2s. 6d., and it lasts for one year and a-half. 


The cost of this family’s clothing stands thus; divided among its 
members, namely :— 





£8. a 
Husband's plothes?: isc n6.0.28a.-.2 as: 227 a 
Wife’s igre MeeMinnsstest Ae b-tt 
Boy’s (two, 10 and 7) clothes ............ 23 4 
Girl’s (three, 12, 4, and 2) clothes ... 2° 3 6 
aia es 





Note.—‘ Twelfth Annual Report Poor Law Commissioners,” p. 134. 


The average expenditure per week of the two families for clothing 
was 2s. 94d., or 43d. per head. In Table XIV similar items are 
given in respect of two Devonshire families, whose average was 
2s. 63d. ; or 23d. per head, weekly. 

With the purpose of completing the view of the labourer’s 
expenditure, it will be necessary to give some information as to the 
rent he pays. I know no better record than a table in the Appendix 
to Mr. Edwin Chadwick’s Sanitary Report of 1842, from which the | 
following selection is made. The rent is an average in respect of 
those counties, where several sums are specified :— 


£ ts £%, Jas 
INO FO lee testa senate 2 2 — a-year Hrerelaptl, gnci..v.csecus 3.10 -— a-year. 
SEL 20! Laan ee eRe 2 2 = 9 South Wales............ 2.40 Ss rr 
CRG eke a connd sn owte es ae Ib aaa ay ; 
GCuntidana UF oe. aes Shropshine, ....... cco Shs By el og 
POATORT  voucercscesee: 3 So. = 35 Worcester .........0.0.... oie @ 


In one of the Dorset Unions, in Mr. Villier’s Return, the rent of 
a cottage and good garden is stated to be, on the average, 1s. 6d. per 
week. The rent usually paid will range from Is. to 2s. per week, 
taking the country throughout; the higher rent is charged where 
a good garden is included in the tenement. 


V1i.—ZInfluence of the Seasons on Earnings. 


Judging by the number of Paupers on the Relief Lists, February 
is the worst, and August the best month for agricultural employment. 
The maximum number of Paupers in the year is attained in the 
second week of the former, and the minimum in the fourth week of 
the latter month. This conclusion is drawn from an average, taken 
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for the four years ended with 1860, of the pauperism of the five 
most agrarian divisions of England. These figures may be fairly 
taken as representative of the usual change due to the seasons, in 
agricultural districts :— 


Number of Paupers. 
(Im and Out-door.) 


Micsimum period: .5. ..cis.ecteddveeasescdvccn 420,902 
1, TTT Te age ce A 370,498 


Here, then, 55,000 more paupers are on the Relief Lists, under | 
ordinary circumstances, in February than in August. 

This is borne out by the wages table of a large farm, in the county 
of Notts, the property of the Duke of Portland. It has reference to 
the year 1880 only, in the 

Paid for Labour. 


PRES CLEP ARUCE hss i osc tinas sen ceo tito 18°9 per cent. 

Recon oe Be. 22°] ay 

Pid ayy Misses Meas Beech 38 °6 9 

| CS aa Se a Oa Uae Pe eens 2 oS 20 °4 nA 
100 °0 


Here the money payments for the Michaelmas quarter are more than 
double those made for the Lady-Day quarter (Table XIX). , 


VII. —Labourers’ Gross Income; Proportion tt bears to Rent and 
Farmers’ Profits. 


It will be convenient to consider in conclusion, whether any 
useful approximation can be formed to (1) the gross annual income 
of the Agricultural Labourers, (2) the proportion it bears to the 
Landowners’ Rent and the Farmers’ Profits, and (8) of the yearly 
cost per cultivated acre for Labour. 

Mr. Villier’s Return gives only the weekly rate of pay; now 
without knowing something of the Labourer’s extra gains by task 
work and harvest wages, and of the assistance he derives from the 
work of his family, it is not possible to arrive at a very satisfactory 
conclusion as to the amount of hisannual income. However, it fortu- 
nately happens that Mr. HE. C. Tufnell, in his Report on Kent and 
Sussex in 1837, has stated, with great minuteness, the particulars of 
the income of sixty-six families in those counties. These families, 
the majority of them belonging to Kent, numbered in all 295 indi- 
viduals. Their total earnings for the year, excluding gleanings and 
the value of the food, drink, or other perquisites made by the farmer 
to the actual workers, stood thus :— 
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el aaa: 

Weekly wares. 0.5.1. sRisuaiiss.. 1,208 11. 9 
(SENS, SO0] ne AE” A 1,298 13 11 
BRAEVESE WARES soca dieccscesweaiy nace snseneee 120- pia 
Wives! Garniies ~>,..5..2.deavecss-soen-sse 169 14 3 
Childten’s earnitigs iisicieossicneescae.. 125° = 3 
2926 fips 


This gives an average of 447. 6s. 93d. per family ; this average, or 
rather 4417. is taken, in the absence of other data, to compute the 
total income of 1860; and it will be found that the average money 
wages per week of the men, in the two counties last year, represented 
the average of the country ; and that, as regards Kent in 1837, they 
were the same as in 1860. The estimate is made in respect of those 
male labourers only who were 20 years of age and upwards, including 
10,252 shepherds and 91,698 small farmers working on their own 
farms; these are all treated as heads of families. Then there are 
87,608 in-door male farm servants, aged 20 and upwards, whose 
average wages and board will be equal to 30/. per annum. Of the 
females aged 20 years and upwards 34,862 are excluded, because it is 
presumed they belonged to the 826,789 families of the male group ; 
but 47,450 adult female farm servants (not being domestic servants) 
are included at 167. wages and cost of board. I do not think 
that this estimate can be considered excessive, for this among 
other reasons, that no attempt has been made in it to arrive at the 
expense of the food, drink, and perquisites allowed by the farmer, 
which in the aggregate must be of considerable amount. A¢t all 
events, the data and the results are set forth for verification or 
amendment in the subjoined table :— 





Estimated 
Income for 1860. 


ne SE Re A RR A ert | 


Agricultural Labourers in 1851. 





[Warmi vba  yacctaiatetan seers, 10,455] £ 
Males, aged 20 and upwards— 
Agricultural labourers (out-door) ........ccceeee sees 724,839 
mnepherdia ~ Abs scseaiccaan 8. seer areas meen aareon 10,252 
Small farmers working on their own farms ........ 91,698 
Average incOMe.,.......sesceeee £44 6s. 8d. x 826,789 =| 36,378,716 
In-door farm servants— 
Average wages and board.... £30 -s. -d. x 87,608 =| 2,628,240 
Females, aged 20 years and upwards— 
[Agricultural labourer (out-door) ................ 34,862] 
Farm servant (in-door) not being a domestic 
servant— 
Average wages and board.... £16 -s. -d. x 47,450 = 759,200 








39,766,156 
eee ee 
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The following estimate of the proportion which the aggregate 
labourer’s yearly income severally bears to the landowner’s rent, and 
the farmer’s profits, can only be regarded as tentative; but it ought to 
be somewhat close to the truth, and if it be, then the proportion in a 
general way is capable of this simple expression, namely: That the 
yearly income of the Labourers is equal to the yearly rental of the 


Landlords, and to twice the yearly profits of the Farmers. The precise 
figures are these :— 





Kstimate of that portion of the 
Annual Product of the Land which was Divided between Money Value. 
Landlords, Farmers, and Labourers in 1860. 























£ 


Landlord’s share of the annual produce (farmer’s rental 42,955,963 


REVEL PD CCE By Ye ors eakie cs elisa nek tet oar aunt cauionaniohew aden 
Farmer’s share (assumed to be equal to half the rental Maat 


Gf 
Schedule B) after replacing his capital 21,477,981 


seed eee rt er ersaecce rent sooeeeee 


Labourer’s share (as per estimate in the previous table)............ 39,766,156 











ROC al accra evs cmsnaserevsuoreboued ace’ 104,200,100 | 





Note.—The Amount of Schedule B is taken from No. 592, Sess. 1860. 





When the Property Tax was proposed to Parliament by Sir 
Robert Peel, he estimated the farmer’s profit at half the rental, 
considering the former rating, upon two-thirds of it, to be excessive ;* 
but to which proportion the truth is nearest, the returns afford no 
means of even conjecturing. The tithe rent-charge is included in 
Schedule B. 

Tt follows from the last Table that the value per acre of the labour 
bestowed on the land is equal, very nearly, to the rental per acre. 


The exact figures are these, the calculation is made in respect of 
24,905,758 cultivated acres :— 


gs. d. 
Pabonw pers acne y 72). ieiscagee neat te cod tec fads 32 9 
emt Aer epee taliintae oo sdetihh drat naive 35 3 


The number of claimants to the produce of the land are in fact 
Jive, for we must add the tithe-owner and tax-collector to the land- 


* « Hansard,” 1842, vol. Ixi, p. 488. 

t Some evidence was given before the Lords’ Committee, 1830-31, upon the 
cost of yearly labour per acre. Ona farm of 1,500 acres at Clipstone, Notts, the 
outlay for labour was, in 1830, 30s. 114d.; at Balderton, a farm of 340 acres in 
1829-30, 26s. 6d.; a farm of 1,000 acres, belonging to the late Duke of New- 
castle, 1829-30-31, 22s.; this farm was of light sandy soil, and permanent pasture 
and meadow. In another farm of 900 acres, 24s. 54d.; and in two farms of 
610 acres together, 30s. per acre. 
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lord, farmer, and labourer. If we can find the amount of the tithe 
and of the taxes (imperial and local) falling upon the land, we shall 
be able to arrive at the money value of the total produce, exclusive 
of the portion which replaces the cultivators’ capital. This is 
attempted in the next table :-— 


























Shares. Money Value. 
Mins. Mins. 
£ £ 
L.. Landlords” fal ccacctn eee 42°956 
Be VaVees: Hiei ae 21°478 ; 104°200 
Oe a DOUFEYS 6.00. a eed eee 39°766 
4. Tithe owners’ (included in land- me —e 
TOROS, « cececoaptece Snaittee ane tell 
5. Tax collectors’— 
POOF PECCS cass wee aeev aL 4°496 
Highway and other local rates .... 2°000 } 7°637 
* PT: IR). aa ae en NO a CE a 1°141 
111°837 


According to this provisional estimate, the annual value of the surface 
produce is a little under one hundred and twelve mullions. 

These estimates will require revision with the occupation statistics 
of 1861; and possibly with the agricultural statistics, which at length 
there appears to be some hope of obtaining for England. 

The poor rates, alleviated as they have been since 1834, are still 
a considerable burthen on the land. With the view of finding the 
most exact pressure of this tax, I have taken the Poor Rate Returns 
of 1859-60, and from the total, deducted all that was raised as a rate 
and expended in relief in the metropolis and in ninety-five other 
unions, which had less than one-tenth of their adult population 
engaged in agriculture. It is assumed for the purpose of the calcu- 
lation, that all the cultivated ground is within the remaining unions. 
This is nearer the truth than at first sight might appear; because, 
although a good deal of farm land is within the ninety-five unions 
deducted, yet a very large area, in those retained, will be covered 
with houses, paying rates, which to a certain extent balance the 
agricultural districts unavoidably eliminated. 

The amount raised as poor rates in the 514 Agricultural Unions 
in 1859-60 was 4,496,033/., which was equivalent to 3s. 73d. per 
cultivated acre; the sum expended in relief was 3,382,801. or 
2s. 8'6d.; hence the poor rates were equal to something more than 
one-tenth, and the sum spent in relief to more than one-thirteenth of 
the rental. | 

Since the publication of the English return, the House of 
Commons has ordered similar information to be laid before it in 
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respect of Ireland and Scotland, in the same form, and for the same 
period, as that we have just been discussing. If the facts are as 
fully given as in the original return, we shall be then in a position to 
institute some interesting comparisons with other parts of the 
United Kingdom. 
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(1.)—Statement of so much of the Earnings of Agricultural Labourers in England” 


Purpy on Rate of Wages of Agricultural 
APPENDIX. 


[Sept. 


and Wales, as consisted in the Weekly Money Wages to Men, Women, and 
Children, and the Task Work Payments to Men, during the Quarter ended 
Michaelmas, 1860. 


Number 
of 
Unions 
Making 


Returns. 





13 


12 
16 


10 
14 





102 


Number 
of 
Unions 
Making 
Returns. 








102 


XI. 


England and Wales .... 


Il. 
III. 
IV. 


Vil. 
VIIlI, 
Ix. 
Ke 


XI. 


England and Wales .... 


Divisions. 





. The Metropolis .. 


. South-Eastern .. 
. South Midland .. 
. Eastern 


. South Western .... 
. West Midland .... 
- North Midland .. 


. North-Western .... 
. York 


Divisions. 


. The Metropolis .... 


South- Eastern .... 
South Midland ... 


Eastern 


. South Western .... 
. West Midland .... 
North Midland .... 


North-Western .... 


York 


ee ee 


eeeeeeeene 


Fee eee eee teesee 


eee ee 


Se er rs 


Sere eeeeee 


Weekly Wages. 




















Average. 


gd. 


oOo eS 
pws 


co N XO 


ONXA HPHPw 


nl 


Men Women. 
Range. Average. Range. 
d, $: Gp) erm S.A "Os 
No || returns. 
8 @ 15 6-| 17 tI 1-~ @se = 
<a 45 1200 =~) ao SE SS er, VS 8 
= 16°20") 221 3 0 yg Bes 
on 12) = 9 6/13 -, 5 —- 
= , 138 =~] to =$4'2° 6 , SS 
55 Ae oct fs 3a 4. = 4) Bese 
Se ae 8 4°> 0 = 
6 ”? 16 ~— 14 33 ee vie ee 
- , 18 -—| 14 Io 6 - ,10. = 
6g vary es A og 
| 9 1 - ,10 - 


Weekly Wages. 


Children under 16 Years. 


ree 








Range. 
es ee 
26@7 
5 Rae am 
i <6 ae 
2 eo, 
2 = .,, 6 
2 OS 7 
eo 
o — 99 6 
2 meee 
dS ene) 
1 64,3 








d. 








Weekly Earnings at Task Work. 





Men. 
Average. Range. Average. 
Be he . o..- GO. } Sa th 
Noj returns. 
i. 8 ll 6 @ 25. -—) 36 3 
Sige 12. yy I ae 
3 4 11 8 oy 20> page 3 
3 & UA) 6. 49 22h eo Tae oS 
33 {R= ,, os pie 
a (2 16) sy ae 
4 94 1 1 = ,, 21 - +18 = 
3 7 Lo = 5s) 18 - 16 Io 
5 9% Ayes 9 25 - LOM 
2-0 13. = jy 22 =the 
2 9 11-6 ,),28 6 |) aeeT0 


Note.—Abstracted from Mr. Villier’s Return, No. 14, Sess. 1861. 
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(II.)—Statement of so much of the Money Earnings of Agricultural Labourers in 
England and Wales as consisted in the Weekly Money Wages to Men, 
Women, and Children, and the Task Work Payments to Men, during the 











Quarter ended Christmas, 1860. 


Weekly Wages. 





















































Number 
of 

Unions Divisions. Men. Women. 

Making 

Bevuens. Range. Average. Range. Average. 

& a Se Bi) ABS; Be Oo ee Be AN, ds 

— 1. The Metropolis .... No || returns. 
13 11, South-Eastern...) 9 - @ 13 6] 11 6 L.-8-@ J C406 
9 111. South Midland ...| 9 6,, 11 -—| 10 4 ] = 5,-4% 6 273 
9 EV, Basten ns cicccccsnsss 10 = 5, 13° <[1t° = 2<-+, 5 - II 
12 v. South Western...) 9 - ,, 10 6) 9 st|3 -,7 -| 4 = 
16 vi. West Midland ...| 9 - ,, 12 = g9 113 |} 1 -, 5 — ee a 
6 vir. North Midland...) 14, = 45.15 <| 32 44 18 = 45 7 -— 7) 75.5= 
6 vir. North-Western...) 11 -— ,, 14 -—| 12 - A Dy, De One 
7 IDS York eee rece roeeevores 12 = 9 15 aa 12 8 3 ay Z 6 4 4 
10 &. Novthert s.2.5..002 Ot Fi EO Se ene oe Ee Ook oe 
14 XI. Welsh seeencceronsroceee 9 eam’ 1 | 15 ai II 4 2 6 99 6 ‘aa 4 8 

102 England and Waies....) 9 ee | ee es Le ay OL ae cas 

Water Weekly Wages. Weekly Earnings at Task Work. 
of Se ast na ay ee eT a aoce 

Unions Divisions. Children under 16 Years. Men. 

Making 

Rewurns. Range. Average. Range. Average. 

Oe aa eee MO ee hee: 

— 1. The Metropolis .... Noj returns. 
13 11, South-Eastern ....} 2 - @5 -]| 3 8 ll 6 @15 -| 14 14 
9 111. South Midland ....|} - 6 , 5 6 Bo Be te yg ee don iad 
9 EV... BLASCOL fecsccosnsndens 2-10. 3S. = 4 3 9 Ll. 6° ),,. 1S srl 23 
12 v. South Western...) 2 - ,, 3 3 2 Of PLP =)5, 13. Stee 
16 wi. West-Midland #12 6 , 4 3 ores 12 =~ 5 16 =) 13 .43 
6 vit. North Midland...) 2 - , 5 - an eo LS) 6. sp LG = Sh 18 ae 
6 vitt. North-Western...) 2 - ,, 5 — et ay 14 -—-, 15 -| 14 8 
i BN gk Ob lee cviteh as. Cee iy ae Zr 12> &@ » I8..—:| 240d 
10 Ko INOEBEFR 45.dc8.. ae ae” eae 3 Oi 14 = 5,18 -—-} 16, of 
14 pa Pah ro 2 ae, PGs 5.4 = 3. Oy B13 = 4, 16 6.) TA oe 

102 England and Wales...) - 6 ,,7 - ! 3 Be LAL = 5, AS) =) 53 M9 


Note.—Abstracted from Mr. Villier’s Return, No. 14, Sess. 1861. 
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(III.)—Statement of the Werxty Wacers of AgcricuLTURAL LaBouURERs, 
and of the Number of Pints of Wueat purchaseable with those Wages, 
From 1742 to 1829. 





Wages as 




















: : Wheat 2 F 

Periods. Weekly Wages. per Quarter. aaa — 

e. ‘d. e. ad. Winchester Measure. 
1742 °@ 1752.03 6 = 30 = 102 
LICL... TO. ee 7-6 42 6 50 
1780 ..,9- 1790 s.84., 8 - Si 2; 80 
LOS G50 L009 ex ck 9 - TO) 9S 65 
1300, 2808:..cc0 ll - 86 8 60 
1820 518242804 ll - i ie 101 
Be) Sigg ee eee ll —- 62 8 93 


Note.—Abstracted from the Rev. John Thomas Becher’s evidence given before 
a Committee of the House of Lords on the Poor Laws, in 1830-21, p. 262. 





(IV.)—Statement of the Average WEEKLY Money Wacss of AGRICULTURAL 
LaBouRERs 77 1824, 1837, and 1860. 














at oo Weekly Wases-ot Mon Difference per ie Bg 1860 
Aged 20 as compared with 
and Union-Counties ae ite et ah ee 
: upwards, 
the senate ary sa | piss ie 
paliiee: 1824, 1837. 160 
(185i). More. | Less. | More. | Less. 
Per cent. | 8 @.)-8.~ ~@. & d.. 18. od.) 8. Gao ee re ee 

2. S.-HASTERN. 
Surrey (part of) ....). 211 10 8 ro 6: | 12 Or Pad pe eae ee 
Kent (part of) ....... 19-9 Lig 2 = |12 — J- 3] — — — 
HULSHON, sg: caiBiasnsuita-ast 22 °6 S. 7 io 4 ll 8 ae | — ; oa | -— 
Southampton ........ 17 °4 8 6 9 6 |12 —- #3 4; — |2 6] — 
Berks 4 5.dondue 26 °7 8 9 —— 10 8 72 1] — — — 

3. S.-MIDLAND. 
Middlesex (part of)) 15°1 No| returns 
Pleveford) ..) sts aaen 20 °9 9 - 9 6 10 - |] -| ~ | - 6] — 
Buckingham ........ 26 °6 8 4 9 6 —_ —_ — —- — 
OXTOCE A bap tiecceedes 26°7 Sa 1 8 6t — — — — — 
Northampton ........ 24 °3 8» 1 9 - i = Teh — |2-); — 
Huntingdon............ 30°8 t,o 9 62110 09 13°) 1s -— 
Bedford: 6.4.23 .s.s0re: 26 °9 Bi 7 9 6 10° 3 18} — |- 9g — 
Cambridge ............ 29 °7 9, 0 9 6/10 - Jl -| — |- 6] — 





Note.—The figures for 1824 have been deduced from some tabulated results published 
in the House of Commons Paper, No. 292, Sess. 1825; those for 1837 from Reports made 
by the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners in that year, but not hitherto published; and 
the data for 1860 from the House of Commons Paper, No. 14, Sess. 1861. The figures 
marked } are supplied from Mr. J. Fletcher’s Paper in the Statistical Journal, vol. vi. 
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(IV.)—Weexty Money Wagzs of Acricutrurat Lasourers—Contd. 





Divisions 
and Union-Counties 
(except 
the Metropolis). 


4. EASTERN. 
Essex 
Suffolk 
Norfolk 


eee ee eee a 
ee eee ee ee 


Pees eeercocerees 


POED eee reer eeeeneer 


eee ee eee rey 


See ere eet onreens 


6. W. MIpLAND. 
Gloucester ........... 
Hereford ................ 
SOCPOD eri ccvieset reseavics 
DEAHOEG, — hochcccssecs, 
Worcester ............ 
IW SEWICIS c. Seicssnoss 


7. N. Mipuanp. 
PCICOSEET i scceccneos vn: 
Rutland 
MINICOM ©, oie sosecceos. 
Nottingham............ 
WTO. co socseih cian snecs 


OOM reser ereene 


8. N.-WESTERN. 
DBESLEET |. descents: 
Lancaster................ 


9. York. 
West Riding 
East __s,, 
North ,, 


Preeeree 


10. NorrTHEern. 
Drarham. 24... ecic8: 
Northumberland .... 
Cumberland............ 


it; Wrisn. 
Monmouth §...<0..0:5-: 
ES rn ea 











Percentage 

of Persons Weekly Wages of Men. 
Aged 20 

and 

upwards, 

occupied in 
Agyi- 
hace it We2Zs. | 1837.) 1860. 
(1851). 

Percent. 78. Ge 8a Oe |) 8. 74d. 
26 °9 9 4 pile ear ada aa LEM 
28 °6 $23 BO)..2. LOS 7 
24°7 9 SE} ro. 4 OF 
30°] ii) 8 = 9 <6 
29°] 6 Il Z 6 9 4 
22°2 7 6 8 = 9 2 
20°3 8-3 — 10 6 
22 °6 8 2 8 8 10 - 
eh oo & be = 1 8S 
33 °°2 iia $= = 
25 °9 8 10 9 = 10 - 
i ies 10 8 PSS a 1236 
16°1 82 g 6 10 - 
i1 3 8 10 LO) a 10. °9 
17-6 4 10 tae =e 136 
30°8 No} returns 
30 °6 1G. 2 == 130 - 
16°7 10 3 £2 OS WAS = 
16°7 10 10 1p) a 12 - 
16.0: + -20 Ys PR (= det 8 

6°7 ae — lores 
10°8 12 6 iz. = |} Fo 16 
18°5 1s 12 = 13 6 
31°8 10 3 1a = “Bee G6 

9°6 ll 6 2 at | ALE: 8S 
15°0 r- 9 £2 14 —- 
25 °6 12-3 1Z = 15 - 
33 °5 12 - a2 14 3 
14°9 LOD LO? OG li 8 
27°6 8 - eas Th 2 





Difference per Week in 1860 
as compared with 








1824. 1837. 
More. Less. More. Less. 
SiGe So. Gol SsoO~ | Ss Ge 
1 Il —_— - 9 — 
BA — - 8 — 
tees — - 3 -— 
1 Om hI — 1.6 —_ 
7s —_— 1 10 — 
pe Saat: _ Pin — 
Fi We —_ _— _— 
1 10 — 1 4 —_ 
= 9 Y) = a 1s = 
111 — 1 - — 
hee’ _ ] - — 
1 10 — - 6 — 
1 10 — - 6 — 
1 1l —_— - 9 _— 
3a 8 — 3 6 — 
2 10 — 1 - o— 
2-6 — - 9 _— 
ie —_ - - SEs 
1 - — — 1 4 
1 6 — ~- — 
1 - — 1 6 — 
1 10 — 1 6 — 
o 3 _ bk 6 — 
2. <9 — 2S — 
2 ad —_ 2—-|; — 
22 9 — 30 —_ 
res -— Ye aes —_— 
ko 7 —_ by 2 — 
3 — o. <6 — 


Note.—The figures for 1824 have been deduced from some tabulated results published 
in the House of Commons Paper, No. 292, Sess. 1825; those for 1837 from Reports made 
by the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners in that year, but not hitherto published; and 


the data for 1860 from the House of Commons Paper, No. 14, Sess. 1861. 


The figures 


marked { are supplied from Mr. J. Fletcher’s Paper in the Statistical Journal, vol. vi. 
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(V.)\—Waczs and Poor Rares in 1860; Five of the Most Pauperized 
Divisions compared with Five of the Least Pauperized Divisions of 
England and Wales. 


es naa 











Tetimatea | Relief to the| Number | Rate Rate | ‘Weekly 
ree Poor, of Paupers| per Head | Per Cent. Wages of 
Divisions. Population,| Year ended Relieved | ‘of Relief & Agri- 
on Paupers ealanal 
1860 Lady-day, Ist, Jan., Onl on Popula-] 4 shourers 
e 1860. 1860. Population.| tion.* (Men). 
Mins. £ &) @ Pr. ent. s. dad. 


Most PAUPERIZED. 
ty. Eastern si.....:. 1:176 467,047 | Fi,fo7 |) 7 a 2 6°58 il 


11. South-Eastern...., 1°763 680,247 | 96,626) 7 8°6 | 5°57 11 


6 
9 
111. South Midland...) 1°315 605,801 £78,933 \-7 823°) 46 OL 10 6 
v. South-Western..| 1°852 594,030 | 104,475 | 6 5'0o | 5°66 9 -% 
3 


SE. WSIS Beavicersenscts 12237 387,045 | 74,163 | 5 11 °6 5°74 11 


~ 
a | | re Bern Se 


7°403 | 2,634,970 | 431,954] 7 rg} 5°86 10°12 








Least PAUPERIZED. 


vit. NorthMidland....) 1:31] 333,231 | 50,5721 5 1-0 | 3:84.] 12 9 
vi. West Midland...) 2°337 | 547,980 | 91,792] 4 8-3} 3°91 | 10 - 
x. Northern «sss 1-104 238,104 | 42,618! 4 3°8| 3°83 | 14 1 
Be OR cotton, eo 7 atratoy 3°16 L326 


vii. North-Western..| 2°926 517,190 | 83,307 1 3. 64.4 (2°85 12-8 


A 23 3°42 12.2 











387,066 ee 
9°655 | 2,023,571 ia! 








* The population upon which this ratio is computed, differs slightly from that stated 
in the first column, in consequence of a few parishes in each division making no return 
of the number of paupers whom they relieve. 
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(VL.)—The Average Weexty Expenpiture for Food, Soap, and Candles, of the Families 
of Ten Agricultural Labourers. 





Weekly Average Expenditure in 

































































































































































Articies 
1835. 1835. 1837. 1837. 1837. 
onsumption. (Kent.) (Kent.) (Kent.) (Kent.) (Sussex.) 
Ibs. 02. $3 Vane lbs. On, Si aii Nbss oz. —- Ss. <d. Ibs. O25 ee GdalbsheOz: Sa a. 
BE cc cvahisetsee.s oo = s/4- 2/425 — = 4- 6+ 0d = = 5 OE) -— —|42 -=7 - 
Gee — — —~ — — — {16 -=22| — oo 
Potatoes ........... — — |28 —,,- 6 ao — — —|— — 
MPBCOD. ..cs.ccssesces. es Oo ee ere TG = — | tT == 7) 2.55, 1 5s 
| La — _ _ — 4 ~-,2 - — —_|—_— — 
ee Leo yt Sel 1 =... = 10.42. =, 1 8.) 2 5 P=) 2225-5, 2.6 
MEHOSSC .....csseseeses Po = Oa ee om get 9 St eee ay ly 6 — —| — Se 
BBE casisccasceskncs Los ye > Oh) be Rap. © | ale p= 108) A = sr 7] 1,0 9 
ae sewn ee pcan Og, en ee Oe ae Oe ee Ol] ie coe OG 
ae a = Te A = = ena a = 
Ee ee = “Sige St = &,,.= da] =—- S,,—.3 a= —|- 8,,0 3 
Matdles ............ - 8,- 3] —- 4,,- 14) - 8,- 34] — —|- 8,,0 3% 
ae — oa — - | — - 2 —_ oes _ aos 
Sy cecsissesersveis — — — — — — — —| — — 
_ Total cost .... 9 -3 9 7% 12 103 4 10 12 9 
Average Price er genet 
Se heat a . 39 4 a9 4 55 10 55 10 55 10 
Number in Cae 2 Cease 2 Geeta Cen Divo ha Ime aeeves 2 
family— Creek: 4 Cae 4 Cae 4) (old people) | 6 <ccseosseices 7 
@ adults .... — = a= ae 
e children 6 6. 6 | 9 
Weekly Average Expenditure in 
oo 
3: 1838. 1840. 1841. 1841. 1842, 
Eonsumption. (Kent.) (Kent.) (Sussex.) (Kent.) (Suffolk.) 
lbs. 02 Som. pS 707 Sue DSeeOZ a Se at LbSsnsOze Saude Ss 
Te ee 35 -=6 8 — 7 — 142 ==8 3 135 =-=10 6 — 
i | o— — {49 -=1 9 —- — _ — | - 
Potatoes ............ — — — — —_— — {21 -,-° 7% 1 - 
BOT... sccssdeseess- S20 os EF Oe o JOl sack bg — —- | — — — 
ae ae — — —_ — Eo — — ao 
1 15,1 43) — — en ae 3 -,3 - - 42 
DEES cicvscrcraverss 1 -,- 74| — _— = By deel 2 = 41.8 - 3 
Sugar Peer eeooreneroes 1 ar a EATS mae a aaa = s 4 ” 24 1 Slag! ea 73 = 34 
Tea sone ree reveereetrees Es 2 Cea 8 beans — ae a cae 2 3 74 = 2 
ae — ao om — — — — — aes 
BOAD.....000. Deenecevees = 8 997 34 =v cad = 8 99 34 ee — = 34 
MPAMCIES  .s.idecevees - 8,,- 34] — — -12,- 44) — — - 3 
i re _ — |} — —/}/— -2] — — = 
Se — -- — —— = = bee ath ae 
Total cost . 12 32 10.56 Il 634 7% ll 83 
Average price ; aaa 
oe ea 64-7 66 4 (id 64 4 | 52% 3 
MEMO DST IT] | A cecessceeres 2 Gs aite 2 @itekter 2 Bhatt 2 ( 2, 
family— Ole ede duces’ 4 ae a 5 Chet orate. 7 CP teas 8 Ce ions 5 
a adults .... _ — — i eds 
e children 6 7 9 8 7 


LEE TEL EL DL SITET LE CELE SEDI ETT TST DC TITS OE ET ESTED EIS POLS BETTE ETSI EET CETTE SS CSGCES: NE} 
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(VII.)—The Average Weexty Exrenpitury for Food, Firing, Clothing, 
and Rent of the Families of Four Labourers ; abstracted from unpub- 
lished Reports made to the Poor Law Commissioners in 1837. Similar 
particulars in regard to Food and Rent of Three Sussex Families in the 




































































































































































same year. - 
Articles of 1837. 1837. 1837. 1837. 
Consumption. (Devon ) (Devon.) (Devon.) (Cumberland.) 
& a. Sot es a Rog 
Darley (csiiace: 3pks.=2 74|4pks.=3 6 — — — = 
POC. Societe: — — — — — -—~ (|29ibs. =38 10 
ead hecsesscatees — — — — |2pks.=5 - — 16 
Potatoes _........ —— — — — |tbag , 1. 6 |21lbs. ,.—- 3 
ACO cect — — — _ — — a 
IMAG? choca vesctees 2 1bs. * 45 2 St PONS, tec d Oa 8 bey, Poe ease epee 
NCEE aheeahees Lib. y= “OS btn 2a 2 — — 
CHOOSE oo cseneedss — — -— am | 7 Ibieeyy 2 = —— 
MGR ihg iieaeos tee: — — — — |2o0zs., - 6 — — 
DHGAL cies evaisenn = _— a — |tlb. ,- 34) — — 
0 eee eee — - 7 — _— — — — — 
Candles) ci sccisess 21s — Lb) eth. 25, = Speed, —o 3 -< —_ 
BUG cs dnestvbanees —- 1 - —- 1 - — 1 - — 1 - 
Clothes, &c. .. — 246 — 2s — 3 .- = 1. 6 
PAU. scheny nce — - 6 — - 6 — Lats co 1 - 
Keep of pig ....) — — — - 9 — — — — 
OAD a vdseitacertenees — a — — |$lb. ,- 3 os — 
Cigar os Baie: —_— — — — — are -- —- 
Total cost ... Tike | 10 -4 19 114 . 10 9 
Average price } a 
a mie f bea: 55 10 55 10 | 55 10 55 10 
Number in tere 2 CF arts neh 2 Cu 2 eS aseess 2 
family— eecen Nae 5 Osim domain 5 Nantes 4 Cee 4 
a@ adults.... — —_ — — 
ce children "4 ‘ 6 
Articles 1837. Lede 1837. 
of Consumption. (Sussex.) (Sussex.) (Sussex.) 
a Oe. So 8; Cae | 
PAG, Seige ob Lbs... =.9) 4 56 Tbs. = 9) 4 63 lbs. = 10 6 
ChEG6B sic cidcoet atetoee Bess “vgs gl oe Doo aiek Mpa ae ea: SP 
Buttercream: Lawes, 2 de Diss nope he i <3 oe 
MEER: ch ceenaeca heer 26z,. ;;- 8 loz. 5, —. 83 2 0z. 54,7 SS 
DUAL) -charcasceseoMegreeeran 2 ibs. 4, 2” = Lib. 4.) 6 ib. 35 ee 
UO prcceiaglee MRE not stated l week 1 8 1 week Lok 
OGL. weave a | | eo ae : 153-5 
Average price of wheat 55 10 55 10 55-10 
Number in family— OD roa ain nies 2 Gi SSiasiee 2 Gb etentenee 2 
a adults RAE iat CT ignattecslameewnee 6 CO hcactoucgeecanenr 6 CO Nweaivsesweaneses 6 
@ Children ...cmsecass = — ois 
8 8 8 


‘Second Report of Select Committee on the Poor Law Amendment Act,” p. 88 
et seg., House of Commons, No. 138, Sess. 1837 (Sussex). 

_Note.—The families referred to in the two first columns (Devon) kept a pig each, 
which supplied them with pork, and they grew their own potatoes. 
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(VIII.)—Statement of the Weekly Expenditure for Food, Clothing, Rent, 
and Firing, of Fifty Agricultural Labourers’ Families in 1838. 





Forty-seven Families 


PR Ticia aod. Lesesacan Three Families in Cambridgeshire. 


Articles of Articles of 


















































Consumption, &e. Total Cost. Consumption, &e. Total Cost. 
£&, a: 3 ZS as 
1,849 lbs. of flour,* S) . : 
eee \ 1417 2| 8 | 117Ibs. of flour’... -1810 | 4 
1753 lbs. of bacon 8 ahh, S 
cok meat, | fee Se cen ee ela 
MRO jane carewscesserstes 24 
OR vere os csceinn A 
GIGCEMES .oo......rsesneee. =f 9 {| & GrOCCIICSS issssonorcsdeersecs — ee 
TOU ES Bec ves nsiccccsasasse: go 2-T LOUNGES. = siesasssnsscnsseasin’: = 2. dali te 
a ee eee eteer ome 2 38 as q AAR RI oc, aepeccice on sihing oF) aa ters: R 
BUOY. Gree scintcicesoadat 114 10% 3s CORNEA Gas sainscatvatuas ces ea eae 6 | 
SSMICIOR, sc casseuscancsstse: = 6-9 nN SUMO oc astecandencndey - — 103 = 
—— N ieee: et 
Totak.i.cs 2510 62 Total sacs. to cae 
Average price of wheat 64 7 Average priceof wheat} 64 7 
Aggregate number i ae, Aggregate number Oe 
ace and 191 =p and 
of the families... 5 of the families.... : 
children. 9 children. 





* 14 lbs. of flour equal to 16 lbs. of bread. 
Note.—Abstracted from House of Commons Paper, No. 694, Sess. 1838. 


(IX. )—Description and Quantity of Food allowed Weekly to the Able-bodied In-door 
Paupers, aged Nine Years and upwards, in the Four Agricultural Unions named. 











Kastry. Bedford. Dunmow. Louth. 
Description 
Women, Women, Women, Women, 
of and Boys and Boys and Boys and Boys 
Food. Men. and Men. and Men. and Men. and 
Girls from Girls from Girls from Girls from 
9 to 16. 9 to 16. 9 to 16. 9 to 16. 
Ibs. oz.! Ibs. oz. {lbs. oz.| lbs. oz. [lbs. oz.| Ibs. oz. |lbs. oz.| Ibs. oz. 
IONE oscs te cncslsincedesargennee 7 - 6 2 oo 5 11 9 4 i - 6 3 Do 
Meat pudding ............ 1 —-j-=10 [2'-7 ¥ 4 1 -| - 10 — — 
MO Fa eos tdecucssonioux — — — — — — — 15 = 15 
Suet pudding................ Bap ob fe eer eo 2 = | UL A 1 4 
Peas pudding «.....:.......- — — * - _ — a — 
Potatoes or other 
vegetables ............ } Le oe (a eet eas oMeen e eae) et 
SEEDED cao iccaceinsoecacsocke: eg ey | * * — #32 = eae 
Cheese RAN SEE ne enene —- 4 - 4 — 10 — 10 -1l -— A —- 6 — 6 
Porridge’ ....csic0.. pints} — — 103 104 ri 7 — _ 
Pea SOUP. as6.074.«s ig —_ es * * ae fae 2 3 
is) 2 || Ore Rel 19 — — —- os — pars pes QL 
PE OU siniscntein cee = — ae wie ae — neat a AL AL 
Gruel Poem ereeerseenee 99 a araaaas ae 1 ae —— 104 104 
Onions ...55 arictetacks — — three three — — = eae 


* In the Bedford dietary these articles are alternative, in this quantity and mode, viz. 
1 lb. of peas pudding instead of 14 lbs. of vegetables; 3 pints of pea soup instead of 2 oz. of 
cheese; and 32 0z. of butter in lieu of 7 oz. of cheese, in respect of each pauper. 

In the Louth dietary the 2} pints of milk are allowed to the children only. 


a a 
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(X.)—Statement of the Yearty Expsnpiture for Food, Clothing, Rent, 
&¢., of an Agricultural Labourer’s Family residing at Bolton Percy, 
near York, in the Year ended 28th February, 1842. The Family 
consisted of a Man, his Wife, and Five Children. 





























Articles of Consumption. Cost. Exponattnes 
#£ 3° di pw a 
1,095% Ibs. of Mout ei ieunntotan 29. i 1 
Oatineal™ 55 ncsecnctte esac - 7 114d 
Weast: siccivedaits bereattemsens ener —-ll 4 
BLCAE © sss daseuncsatoewnsaen teeeeee ee ee eee 419 08 
PP GLALOES- ocd cesarean er tre ote —-16 7 
| ULES QnA: “eeu ee, Mind moti, ie wae telh, Oe Fe E. 1° ae 
MU HCOBG Hiceicr Viens atte ieicacbaaine tore te aoe - — 3 
SREOM lish ccedeennrs oe pion enact casotaree - 6 8 
EOS “acces eee et eres ea — 2 = 
VED esscinussv cheer Lace Rolie ee —-18 - 
HREOC coca vo ay'sen Sanaa otto a onaeadoew SA SEE = 1° 
i Ac aR ed ee CREE TA Ate OR NE EER OE —-17 44 
COTS Sala cx Nec siesta nioncsba i tapmectge teens meses -14 - 
WHLSGE Ns. hover das covanaprit eave neccenmmerpretone aes 1-386 
OAC eon ONG e ns etnn ccalneteseRT ERs eee —-- 2 9 
EI 5 ccuavca ences Merona eae en aan, ores. - 4 § 
Dall, ANG PEPPER ssacdceeceavhcsessaneteees — its 
— —- 33 3 -# 
ARYL sees Scoaven cos se eves tetevoisens meeee anes _ - 1 3 
ORE av csibhe voces seavtoumontomareaen sonaaduien: t 265.2 
STG el aS RII Cet ur RTI Pe -14 4 
SOB x25 sae snsts sets othe ec ee umieveteke Saat eens -17 2 
‘2/11 CE To REE RE Rea T LT mee See eT. - - 9 
SERED 3.10 5 
TOTO ce ete sana Reece, 29 -3 
Shoes anid Sather: Wek .ckecacesesatess casconer- 210 —+ 
| Lo ee Bae et eR ane ea eee - 7 - 
CORE Sr re Ase salir rawnia eee ics - 2 5 
Worsted {for Emitting) Givc.cocunsccoine: - 5 -4 
MC AND Fates eS Aled to ean evened’ an eae Saeeamneas: - 9 54 
PAQSergievern a dod ec RG - — 3% 
a 6.3. 33 
Cooking. ttemsils iy. scsrasdadvesteacavestooses- - 2 - 
Comb and Drush@s:c...0.c0s.cecossco Rasvvonn: - 3 4 
CON 5 .zicsvanictatanetnco iets atte - - 8 
PROSE +S. cori euteecne Mea eee - - 3 
es - 6 8 
EGU? Lev cawch rovud’ eapreeneute en nen as — 4 - = 
Boy's schoolint :7..<:c.smduspmanancion - 6 - 
Prayér=book,...: scwseacagare smavinoagudvenenateradene - 1 2 
BAQee bos dacistscccsuce ogcaneenee Meade rae - - 6 
—_ - 7 8 
Clothing club, 4d. per week ...........00. — -~ 17 4 


ee RE IP 


48. 93 








Note.—Compiled from detailed accounts given at pp. 302—306 of “ Report 


upon the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture, 1843.” 
SS ES SS SSSR WS Sf RIS SS 
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(XI.)—Snor Prices, in 1861, of the principal Articles of Food, &ec., 
purchased by the Labouring Population in Four Counties. This infor- 
mation is in respect of the Shops at which the Poor actually dealt. 





























Articles of Food, &c. Kent. Norfolk. Devon. Warwick. 
Caesai if oS. Gs $e od. 8s, 30. 
Perea, HOt AI, ca. cesscierssntevonnseedss = 38 Sg —- 7% a, 
Flour per gallon (7Jbs.)_............ I 4 Ee 1 53 ee” 
ONS RICAN POR LD. 6B icscins csatiiegsecateass —_ - 2 - 4 —- 23 
Bacon lin SN ee rm ere cy ae - 8 — 10 - 94 - 10 
Pork | ORR Rey ean Re ee - 8 —- 7% - 7% - 8 
Butcher’s meat per Ib, ............... - 8 - 44 = 7s - 8 
Cheese Sear te Sys - 8 - 5 - 9 
Salt butter Sis MTS ee: - ll 1 - l - LB 
PROM CE OZ i sasavvapemtedebeanomougavens -. 23 - 3 - 8 —- 33 
SPAR PCE ADs 2.5eihisalehinvecdecdinoedtie: — 4} — 43 - 5 - 5 
Soap SAE SPE eee a a —- 43 - 3% — 4% - 5 
Caniletes, | hayes teiideecdioe - 7 —- 74 - 8 - 7k 





(XII.)—Statement of the Items of Onn YeAR’s ExpenpitureE of a Cottager’s 
Family in the parish of Tywardreath, Cornwall. The Family consisting 
of a Husbandman, his Wife, and Five Children—a Girl 12, a Boy 10, 
a Boy 7, a Girl 4, and another 2 Years old. 


; Total 
Outgoings. Expenditure. Remarks. 
































ee 


fae d. - 3. od, 

















Flouse rent and rates: <....2. oc. 4 14 
COSCON icra d aoc aus cipnnilaveek ceo aii — Fed on_ potatoes 
6 gallons of barley for fattening...) - 3 6 = top 6 reared by cottager. 
Rent, 50 yards of potato-ground — 210 — | Produces 75 bushels, 
Wheat, 18 bushels at 8s. ow... — 7 4 - which is enough for 
Darley, 18  ,, “ats. Od.....00. — D2 dee the family, the pig, 
for seed for the next 
ears’ crop. 
Meat, 12 lbs. De month for 5 fo: Ls 9 Pac Bie ere 
POOMNCNS, Ab 54 As Fs. ussnssorsenstens eibbn 500 ihe cand 
Pilchards 700, and salt ................ — = 10 = ie, Sas 
Other fish, cooked fresh...........4... — - 5 - see Ue 
Ped Bes ee Te about 7 months. 
HOS PAGS. Ab GSE Liscdanncisiesessseonlets _ - 9 - 
Bascer: E2080 At PSs. sisccedwst.odsouees —_ —- 12 - 
Coals, 14 tons at 208. 6d. .:.......... — 1 ee ae? 
Cangles2 2410s. 26.7 0s. ccnsehlcseonss — -14 - 
ORD UO WSs GEORG. cisccoscccatreans: — - 10 3 
Clothing— zo 19 J 
jc We ST 'G e anea e pay eee 
MV ME e825 cowvgienrdoces senate taidiaiuonet ss 111 8 
BONS COW) ccecdashoanyteseaheotgiotss 2. 3. 4 
Girig’ (ChECE) Bieter rtecaicaiinnss 2. 3:6 
—| 8 5 7 
Schooling of 2 children at 14d. yer 
Per Weelk EACH, .1,. jodssecesvesersueess 
Total outgoings per annum — 3217 8 





Note.—Extracted from Mr. E. C. Tufnell’s Report to the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners in 1846. ‘* Twelfth Annual Report,” p. 134 et seq. 
aan ere errr nr ener e rrr reeeeee eee a Ea a I 
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(XIII.)\—Particulars of Onn Year’s EXPENDITURE for ee Jor the 
same Cornish Family. 




















Articles of Dress. Cost. Total. 
B. te Le. Bs 


Husband’s Clothes— 


Cloth coat, for Sunday, cost 50s., had it es 
ESAVOALB .c Avdiwessvagree noodles pecaansmsoie eases veaes dtd ores 
Fustian coat, Jasts:G: yearselQse- ac.ssceonnnsesosaen 
E®élland duck: (rousers) .iis.scinaeswernactecnetinsaens 

59 », frock, lasts 2 years, costs 4s............. 
Fustian waistcoat, lasts 4 years, 48. 8d. wee 
WETS ALA WOES 5. «scavsnnavsonnsasdernteienenad sabepadbeln vespvectaaaians 
Two cotton shirts, 2 a-year, 28060. ...cecssecscnerotsast 
Flannel shirts,.2 asyeat, 2 Othe csccv-cterevavevssensaxvans 
INGGIEPCHIEE «Se. ci, <che cus ~eancmretonerunn soit eae eorie eae 
Best: hat;-lasts.4 years;.5@ 5 ccc asians 
Painted covered straw hat, 2s. 8d., last 2 years .. 
Worsted stockings, 2 pairs at 18. 4d. ww eeeeeeeee. 
ER SH0G8, PAF  Sayccdsodace teresemnoettotre ene aes 
Low shoes, 2 pairs at 4s. 6d., last 2 years ............ 


lanl oan oe 


— 
mame DOR [| CTOTR Sb ROO OO 


ail onhwo | 


Wife’s Clothes— 


Two calico under garments 2s. 6d., and 1 serge 

GGEO 2H. VLG. = atone se sestucsercnitoaks dtoutransehoratuccegae: \ 
COECOI PO WIS wnsidnscacivaac.sateascotssoscngeatavensneratmansnepetegaee 
Aw O COLVOD. BPLONS 2... .ccsctenssesncc dren ocememreeucteeserp ete: 
Worsted stockings, 2 pairs 16. 2d. c.cssccsssscsserses so 
Pwo day Caps Ot MUSLIN, OC. oo ities csvnesbsscansvonct ce! 
Two night caps, calico ends, % yard .........ssecsessenes 
Two neckerchich&s, 2) a-Vear, OG .rp.isiuscasesorccnsseerse 
Straw bonwet, 25. Gd., lasts 1F year .....ccesvesessseawsess 
RRO FB MAINS Oa OU conics exc ss Soduseiasiton ves tbvmnvcdeatgseees 1 


oO 


=a | HSH DNS Cr 


1nDonl PRO 


11h; 8 


Two Boys’ Clothes— 


Fustian jacket, one a-piece, 7s 
Corduroy trousers, a pair each, 28. 6d. oes 5 
Pw Shirtsrese nal Od.. |) asaiscca as coeonareracmaecieeretonee 2 
Worsted stockings, 2 pair each, 8d? 03. csiceswcaren 2 
3 
6 


eR 
i 
I 


| coc | 


EHat‘or cap, Omexeaeh, Ne. c6G. cuit agtlersabonsandencs ee 
Shoes, 2 pairs. Gach, 4s) oc erccte net marcomnnsanrenuncrangcten: 1 


| 





Three Girls’ Clothes— 


J wo calico shifts, eath Ot G@ tis. a.voes-pa were ceens 4 
Next garment, serge, lta @s...0,.<catoaberchteaeeust asa: Lt 
Cotton frock, :oné each, Se. 2dc..-.4; oe eee. 6 
Two: savealls each, Sd@s sccadejccachsamerah acta oaks ctos 4 
A. bonnet. of long cloth,: 9p Cag .cccscersesavinensnenaccon: 2 
Worsted stockings, 2 pairs each, 8d. .....cecsucsseee. 4 
Two pairs of shoes each, 38. ....... ssdupiiaReateasahuetenean tiene 18 
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(XIV.)—Yearty Expenpirure for Clothing, &¢., of the Families of Two 


Agricultural Labourers residing in Devonshire in 1837. 





Cost for Family 
of 2 Adults 


Articles of Clothing. 
and 5 Children. 


cee SS 














Re |e yd: 
Man’s— 
Jacket (lasts 2yrs.)} 18 -—|- 9 -— 
Trousers do. a2 (9° = |" 2G 
Shoes, I pair“... — = 7.8 
HIBS, Fit oes occa Oy a pee oe 
Hat (lasts 2 years); 3 -—|- 1 6 
Stockings, 2 pairs 2 6/- 5 - 
Handkerchief, &c. — ~ ]l - 
115 6 
Woman’ s— 
COME: eGeeseaaan dees — - 5 - 
Petticoats, &c......... — - 4 6 
BFOBUCE co nctse nesses — is 
SHINS Co eer Peer — - 5 - 
Stockings.2.../.j...0.2.- — - 4 6 
1 ae 
Boy’ s— 
Complete suit ........ —_— —-15 - 
SHOES atts cieenttovepsens — - 5 - 
Girl’ s— 
Complete suit ........ — | WAR ieee 
Younger Children— 
LTC: ae eR ee lo = | hb. i= 
3.5 - 
Total cost of clothes — & 26 
Cost of bedding and 
apt: | aes | 
OETICUTE |... .sscc0eee 
<4 36:6 
( 
Weekly cost (clothes } about. |. °2e 4} 
OOD)” siecesnmesne f 











Articles of Clothing. 





Cost for Family 


of 2 Adults 


and 4 Children. 





$0 NSE Bod. 


Man’ s— © 
Coat and Waistcoat} — - 8 - 
TVOUSEES) cosescsu vddeoe — —10 - 
Shoes (high) ...:.... - kOe 7 
SRSEES Weick ce: 4 - § — 
RAGE ss Fea ness ons — —- 6 6 
Stockings, 2 pair....| 2 130 >= 
Handkerchief ........ as - 1 - 
ae ee 
Woman’s— 
oom Di cet: 
Child’ s— 
Suit and hat ........ — -17 - 
SHOES 4. <hiietoctwAte, — - 8 - 
Younger Children— 
WBECE : h sacdeisesapet rece 10 110 = 
215 - 
Total cost of clothes — i & 1 
Bedditig) Sessi...50603: — not stated 
Weekly cost sae ie 29 6 
(clothing only).... 


Note.—Abstracted from the unpublished ‘‘ Report on the Rate of Wages in 


‘* Devonshire in 1837.’’ 
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(XV.)\—Statement of the Prices of Articles of Clothing supplied for the use of the 
In-door Paupers of St. Martin-in-the-Fields Parish, and of the Bedford 
Union, in the Year 1860. 
















































































Cost of in Cost of in 
A Man’s Suit. St. Martin- Bedford A Boy’s Suit. St. Martin- | Bedford 
the-Fields, | Union. the-Fields, | Union. 
£3. ad \£ 8. a £38. d £8. Gs 
Coat for Sunday ........ —- 1 4 - J] Blouse (drabbett) .... —_ ——4 = 
OEE) eres Se = 11/20. = Js SO SACKEE.- 56. Hiucssiee wr. 5) 2 
Waistcoat for Sunday — — 6. <P Waistcoat o..5ctsia, —- 2 3}}-12 6 
WraistcOah.... 2sccrewsoncee =— & 4 4 ~ (Ae Sih PROUSRIS: | covciciviacsul. —- 5 10 
OPV OUSOFE. 3 cevitiode cies — 6 6{|— 7 6] Child’s skeleton suit — - 8 6 
SRG © Sivcacrcaw-aaxeaare - 2 | =. 2. GC b Boake. ccc ae. ee es ee | 
Flannel shitt .c....<<00 —-— 2 5 — ROERER G....csisetsncctioain nepaaceries - 1 8 =} 39 
SCO CMS io ky ansanvoee = bd} sh Gh Stociaaas \.cilecdcas. - —- 6 |- 1 1 
DGGE. sotscss oreticccablonnes —- 5 6|- 8 —]| Handkerchief............ ---— 4 — 
Handkerchief ............ a gee Nee ORD” -necsatz cena ateaian - Ma] oA 4 
FEA GF CAD. cagedeaccrisze =2 6)- 2.6 
INGOT CAP scuyecentsrnssee> — - - 6 
Ly. > 8 
Por eee L166 13 0 Total cscccccsss 1. ager 
(| child’s 
| 
Cost of in Cost of in 
A Woman’s Suit. St. Martin- Bedford A Girl’s Suit. St. Martin- | Bedford 
in- in- : 
the-Fields. Union. the-Fields. Union. 
we -ged he 8S ad es. 4.1 = Ss. ai 
COW Ts i accaieacseees - 4 6 — 4 — | Gown or frock. ........ - 8 6/- 2 - 
Under petticoat ........ - 3 4 |- 3 3 | Under petticoat....... — 3 @ 2 - 
Upper <a Weweeey = 2 d=. 2 ee Upper’) 3. aan: —- 2 6 = 
ST RR A Sa Un oc os 2 = f=" Ep Soren wat: [Scrat ete - 1 3};- - 8 
SAYS) snacerresrgaseatncenders —_— = SSD SESW ayn scsandohuceeysnare — - l- 
NOKUTG) rungs ccdeauponascers oa SRS SpA Renearccooteirarreaeeme oo - 1 - 
PUAN OW “insstevutcetonetyysa tase Se Df: oe RG oi cnccrnneass: - - 7|)}=— — 103 
DY Oenerare ene oe Pere reas - - ]/- - 
STOCKINGE: «.ccdessavesss win — 1) 4 = LL. 2) Stockings:.......... eke - -ll{|- 1 - 
SHOES” cs va sndtidactanacaantes - 3 1 — 4 -—] Shawl or cloak ........ - 4 8|- 4 6 
WOWHEE cccanccceteascvascadeers - 2 6 = 2° OO Bonnet: kk kaccuun - 2-j;- 2 - 
SAW porn ccsace davacttar - 5 -— |-— 6 -— J] Tippet and sleeves.... — - 3 - 
Sch SANG Uats sch canara, — Bk) SRO IDE crsias eae - 3 6|,- 3 - 
Handkerchief ............ — - - 7 
Night GOW Witwer iscndsens —- - - 10 
NIGHE COD: gosccPuatees — - -— 2 
DOUAN nina 1 § 34-133 23 DOUAL bide: LL 22 a ae 





Note.—These particulars were kindly furnished to me by Mr. West, the Clerk to the 
Guardians of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and by Mr. Wing, who holds the same office at 
Bedford. 


etiam email eee 
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(XVI.)—Statement of the Prices of Clothing Materials and of Clothes supplied 
Sor the use of the In-door Paupers of Birmingham in the Year 1860. 





Price. 








S. 

30-inch strong grey calico, striped .. .....ceeseeeees at — 4 per yard. 
Ga=inch striped calico sheeting. ii5.0.....s.scesiecericeses os - 9 ~ 
Bo-ihek strong El urden Hmen et 32.5235 «i seoutiey sche mis —- 54 np 

re A BERIDER® |< .scnskergcoert 5g - 6} ms 
31-inch strong striped blue cotton oe ey, — 52 a 
SC atNed | ig kena csc cee ton eae ah ares side ddoaie eteiuaaeantts 3 1 0 PP 
COE PMG HEATED cs tabons sce setaticticaamtoosucdeeaeasucncots ‘s - 9 ie 
Carabite FO SN COWES cosas tesiierdadieVinacevnesae deco vans ae —- 24 al 
Worsted hose, men’s ........ II eRe a RR ees as 1 2. per pair. 

? 

Fin POON ISI 6d. atosa caceencxctoe ie aadadaae de tui oS - ll ss 
BUNCE OC lt nee aete ae Caeet ata asad aeoatatoah em ssaiepnocs - 1 9 per tb. 
CHAOTIC YH artic ie dsasStoeen seas sth ot ssbo cntnadactbteowasteeusaes 3 — 3% per yard. 
COLDET OY se. ccceoces es PR ater tek ORE Satan a er A a 3 E32 a 
Blankets, with blue stripe, as per pattern ............ 5 1 42 per lb. 
Brown bed rugs #5 Se SP an! A 3 4 64 each. 

Bis (Sal ly a gee, eae Re et a Pe 8 3. ‘es 

WR CRIS sees ont ca tes apt coesisguasoasoetandins yAiaanul tives’ a i ae 
VOR IR S DOMICES = cc. 3.5. 2ei dx. ccoe aeesavactsbviseeadceseces os i deme 5 
Men's Boots (house male) siisoess.sc0ns cescsaveinsie sacndse | tO” es = per pair. 
Women’s ( 39 ) eee meee rene ever secre ereeces sous sees $9 Z a 99 


* The plain hurden is used for bed, pillow, and bolster ticks, sheeting” for infec- 
tious cases, clothes bags, &c.; the striped for men’s and women’s aprons, men’s 
slops, children’s pinafores, and tramp’s shirts. 

Note.—These particulars were kindly furnished to me by Mr. J. Corder, the 
Clerk to the Guardians of Birmingham. 





(XVII.)—Statement of the Weekly Cost per Head, in 1860, for the Food 
and Clothing consumed by the Inmates of the Worxuouses of the Unions 
included in Tables I and Il; also the Rate of Expenditure of a 
Lazourer’s Faminy, for the same Quantity and Description of Articles if 
obtained at the same Prices ; the Family consisting of a Man, his Wife, 
and Four Children; and the Average Weekly Wages onuy of an Agri- 
cultural Labourer during the Half- Year ended at Christmas, 1860. 





Rate per Head Weekly Cost per Man’s Weekly 




















eee Labourer’s Famil WwW ly, 
Divisions. per eee ce nee amuy Waleaoa ota is 
in the Workhouses. Same Rate, Christmas, 1860. 
Sid, 8. a, Bs ae 
1. The Metropolis .........+:....- not returned. ~— — 
TT. OMtN Washer... ic kennce- 3.5 20 6 lle -9 
Hae. South Midland a:...0scs0ce.c 3 32 19 103 10 54 
EVs UASCORY ok sasienscasicenniteeenises of 1 18.6 LY) 64 
v. South Western .2.....0....5... gaat) 16 6 9 6 
Wis West Midland .3:4.5c:iscse: 3. 4% 18 42 TO) y= 
vit. North Midland .......:..s0<0: 3.3 19 6 12 83 
Vill. North: Wester? 13.:...:ds, <0 3 —4t 18 14 jo" 7 
BM.” MOUNEN, sist da athe ee ings seen ee 20 6 13 5¢ 
Ko ANOWUMCIT: 9 cssicc.on teeny 3 -} 18 13 141 
PTs WY CLONE ast ite oa vegans tcagsth- 3-4 18 3 11 23 
1 NOES) 1 ee 3 14 139 ll 54 
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(XVIII.)—Statement of the Earnines per Monts of an AcricutturaL LaBoureEr, 
his Wire, and Boy, residing at Bolton Percy, near York, in the Year ended 
28th February, 1842. (See Table X.) 



































Man. Wife. Boy. Total. 
Month. Days | Amount Days Amount Days Amount Days Amount 
_| Em- of Em- of Em- of Em- of 

ployed. Wages. ployed.| Wages. ployed. Wages. ployed.| Wages. 
es. a. eC uGord. BBY i obs. Oe 
March 184]....) 18 2 73. = 5 - 4 2 10 - 6 8 33 2 13 10 
April Perce. ae 243-8 17 —-14 2 23 - 15 4 65 43 2 
May Pere aie 4 4 - soy | tl 7 i 35 1 — 4] 1043 6 123 
June Agrees | 216 - 21 -17 6 234 |-11 9 683 4. 5 3 
July I Fs ee 216 —- ys) —-19 2 24 —- 12 - vt 4* 7-2 
August goel sm 2 to = 24 = 7 24 -12 - 72 ” few | 
September ,, ...| 24 216 - 234 )-19 7 24 -12 - 714 : aay; 
October ‘5.00 ee 216 - 184 ;-15 5 Ly —- 8 6 593 3.19 11 
November  -,5.02| 36 4 4 - 30 | 27 - 13 6 93 5 19 6 
December ,, ....| 23 2 13+ 3 14 —- 9 4 15 - 7 6 52 310 6 
January 1842...) 24 | 216 —J] nil _— nil _ 24 216 - 
February ja el OU 310 —-|] nil _- nil — 30 310 - 





—— 








312 (36 4 41] 2093 | 8 8 10 | 2222/5119 7 | 744 50 12 9 











Note.—Some portion of the earnings of one month appears, in two or three instances, to 
have been paid in the subsequent month. 

Compiled from the detailed account at p. 306 of ‘‘ Report on the Employment of Women 
** and Children in Agriculture, 1843.’’ 





(XIX.)—Statement of the Montuty Sums Paty for Lasour at Clipstone 
Park, Notts, the extent of the Farm being 1,500 Acres, of which 200 are 
Water Meadows. 









































Paid Total Proporti 
1830. for Tabak per eon: er Conk 
First Quarter— £ s. £ Ss. 
POBUMY ~oscrdiinincsmwmesweiedvcrset 131 10 
Be OGU ALY. i éaiiixca gona Dicereerctvwese 139: 9 
PRO oat decent ar ehnchcoetire 167. - 
Second Quarter— 437 19 189 
FNDEUL sca lengsreteaciarecmummedounasent 170 — 
INVA ucksevccesenaneua eempatace hanes 155° 3 
Fi JER 0c PARE RAN ere peer Ger ae 187 6 
Titird @uartor—. oh2 9 22°1 
PUNE Y cn Eickccwoangn tiny econ eeeeemnee ax 303 16 . 
ARORIG 5. cccscectianangeneteneenlaess 344 5 
BEplem DEP .;..iverneariveraxvanteneoes 248 —- 
Fourth Quarter— 896 1 38 °6 
Geto be rR a liccsbvasconentuasetet teint: 156 9 
INOVEMITIE? ick, .ccscsscverninuneneene 150 14 
WM GCORUIEK  chosdsetssqsaenasadeanest 167 4 = 
474 7 20 °4 
2,320 16 100°0 


Note.—Compiled from the Rev. John Thomas Becher’s ‘‘ Evidence before the 
** Lords’ Committee, 1830-31,” p. 228. 
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(XX.)—Statement of the Porputation Aged 20 years and upwards occupied 
én AGRICULTURE, 2 each Division of England and Wales in 1851; 
and of the Ratio per Cent. of the Agricultural to the Total Adult 
Population. 





























1 2 3 4 

Population Number Number Ratio 
Divisions. Ee of at those Ages | per Cent. 

og Persons Aged 20| occupied of 
and upwards. Agriculture. 3 to 2. 
tv. Eastern Counties........ 1,1483;982. 603,720 160,249 26 °5 
BE el WC ox, Favors canveans snes 1,188,914 641,680 164,773 25° 
111. South MidlandCounty| 1,234,332 660,775 167,627 25 te 
v. South-Western ,, | 1,803,291 978,024 227,554 23°3 
vit. North Midland ,, 1,214,538 654,679 142,389 21-4 
11. South-Eastern _,, 1,628,386 887,134 184,601 20°S 
x. Northern r 969,126 521,460 83,822 16," 
vi. West Midland __,, 2,132,930 1,160,387 179,363 ees 
PS, NOVKSIMTC: oicesesinosess. 1,789,047 961,945 137,681 £2" 
vil. North-Western Co. | 2,490,827 153515830 112,184 8°3 
1. The Metropolis ........ 2,362,236 1,394,963 15,838 I°r 




















England and Wales....| 17,927,609 9,816,597 1,576,081 16% 
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Noumerioat ANALYSIS of the Pattments treated in Guy’s Hosprtan 
Sor the last Seven Years, from 1854 to 1861. By Joun CHARLES 
Sreeve, M.D., Superintendent of Guy’s Hospital. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 18th June, 1861. ] 


THE accompanying series of Tables have been drawn up with the 
view of illustrating the annual amount of relief afforded to the 
community through the agency of a large Public Hospital, and are 
submitted to the Society in the hope that they may prove serviceable 
for purposes of reference and comparison with similar sources of 
information. Their scope embraces all the persons that have passed 
through Guy’s Hospital for the last Seven Years, and the analysis 
of each year has been separately made from the records, of which 
they present a faithful abstract. In originating the registration, my 
desire was to combine a convenient register of the patients admitted 
and discharged, for the ordinary business purposes of the hospital, 
with some facts of more vital interest relating to the nature of 
Disease and results of Treatment, and so arranged, as to obtain with 
facility at the end of each annual period a general reswmeé of results. 
In order to accomplish this, it was found necessary to furnish each 
patient on admission with a card, containing his name, age, and date 
of admission, similar information having been already entered in the 
Hospital Register ; and on the occasion of the patient’s discharge, 
this bed card has been completed by the filling up of three remain- 
ing entries — representing the date of discharge, the result of 
residence, and the nature of the disease or diseases and injuries, as 
far as it 1s possible to obtain accurate knowledge. These details are 
subsequently re-entered on the dismission side of the register, on a 
line corresponding with the entries on the admission side; which, in 
addition to the facts furnished by the card, takes note also of the 
previous residence, employment, social condition, and other matters 
tending to identify the patient. In cases of Accident, the cause of 
accident is entered on a separate column; and where operative 
interference has been judged requisite, the nature of operation, and 
other details bearing on the history of the patient are registered in a 
separate record. After much experience of the vital statistics of 
hospitals, I cannot help regarding a system of registration organized 
in this way as perhaps the only one that will admit of uniformity, 
and although its meagre character may be objected to on medical 
grounds, it is sufficiently comprehensive for reference and com- 
parison, while it sedulously avoids all matters that admit of colour- 
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ing or fallacy. To attempt more would require much additional 
machinery, and is far better left to the many diligent cultivators 
of clinical details, who abound in every London hospital, and whose 
labours are weekly analyzed and reflected from the pages of our 
medical journals. The plan proposed by Miss Nightingale at the 
last meeting of the International Statistical Congress, was in most 
respects similar to the arrangement adopted in the accompanying 
tables, differing only in the manner of registration by substituting 
sheets for cards, and by a more rigid adherence to the nomenclature 
founded on the death register of the Registrar-General. The mode 
of registration is merely a matter of choice, and may be dealt with 
accordingly ; but while fully admitting the desirability of adhering 
to one uniform system of nosology, 1 apprehend that in practice 
much difficulty will be experienced in attempting to systematize 
individual diseases; while every hospital establishment, especially if 
allied with a medical school, will be disposed to employ those terms 
of nomenclature which use and wont have made familiar to its rule. 
Guy’s Hospital, founded in 1722 for the reception of 400 
patients, contained at the commencement of the septenniuin under 
consideration accommodation for 520 individuals. Since that time 
its benefits have been still further increased by the addition of nearly 
fifty beds, while its internal organization has undergone much altera- 
tion and change, mainly with the view of meeting modern require- 
ments with respect to the successful treatment of the sick. To 
facilitate this, as well as to utilise the practice of the hospital for 
scholastic purposes, wards have been exclusively allotted for acci- 
dents, clinical, ophthalmic, uterine, and venereal affections, while the 
great bulk of the accommodation, amounting to 376 beds, is sub- 
divided among what are ordinarily termed medical and surgical 
patients, in proportion to the relative claims for admission and the 
influence of disease on the sexes. One noticeable result of this 
classification, is the great similarity which obtains on a comparison 
of the returns of the practice of one year with another, an analogy 
rendered more obvious, by the fact that no limits are assigned to 
admission, save those necessary to meet the ordinary requirements 
of the hospital. The presence or absence of epidemic disease in the 
metropolis does not materially influence the induction, as contagious 
diseases are inadmissible, and the epidemics of childhood are, for the 
most part, treated at home. The first year of the septennium, how- 
ever, presents features which renders it an exception to the rule 
laid down. On referring to the table, it will be seen that the deaths 
in 1854 exceeded by 25 per cent. the same results in the six sub- 
sequent years; a fact that is to be explained by the prevalence 
of cholera during the period, and the unusual facilities which the 
patients had, for a time at least, of obtaining admission. In other 
VOL. XXIV. PART II, 20 
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respects the diseases and mortality of one year are but a reflex of 
another, and the combined results indicated in the tables may be 
accepted as having occurred in pretty equal proportions annually 
during the entire period under consideration. 

The first Table of the series gives a collective return of the Total 
number of patients who have passed through the hospital from 1854 
to 1860 inclusive, indicating also the results attending their resi- 
dence, while the second takes note of the same numbers subdivided 
among the respective years, and includes also an enumeration of the 
class registered as out-patients. In estimating the amount of relief 
afforded, the division adopted into cured, relieved, unrelieved, and 
died, will be found, on experience, best adapted for questions of this 
nature, as it distinguishes a tangible result in every case. Jt is the 
plan now usually employed by hospital statists, and for the sake 
of uniformity it is desirable that it should be universally adhered to. 
It is no less desirable, however, that the exact meaning of the terms 
employed and the latitude which each embraces, should be fully 
understood, as fallacicus inferences are not inapt to be drawn from a 
misinterpretation of the terms. The two first divisions, ‘‘ well’ and 
“relieved,” represent two great measures of relief—the maximum and 
minimum, the relative proportions being 66 per cent. of the former 
to 25 per cent. of the latter. With reference to the class designated 
“ cured’ or “ well,” it is well-known to those accustomed to hospital 
practice, that the meaning intended to be conveyed is not an absolute 
and permanent recovery from disease in all cases, but that it includes 
a very large number of cases where a restoration to temporary health 
is the utmost that can be expected. In fevers and in the greater 
number of surgical diseases, especially external injuries and patients 
subjected to operative interference, no doubt can exist as to the 
credibility of the return; while in a large mass of cases represented 
by the return “ well,’ the amount of relief afforded must be accepted 
within circumscribed limits. The same remark is equally applicable 
to the division “ relieved,’ which embraces 25 per cent. of the entire 
eases. Under this latter heading are included a large, perhaps the 
greater portion of the patients whose classification might, with equal 
propriety, have been inserted in tne category of incurable cases, 
were 1t not the fact that they had received benefit from their tem- 
porary residence, and were discharged much better in health than 
they were at the date of their admission. The heading indicated by 
“ unrelieved,”’ is shown to average 8 per cent. of the total numbers 
discharged, and is interesting in consequence of its affording illustra- 
tion of a fact that is often called in question, namely, that a consider- 
able portion of cases deemed incurable are annually admitted to the 
benefits of the hospital. This average would of course be much 
increased in amount by the addition of the many cases of hopeless 
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disease that have died in the hospital; and it will be obvious, on 
reflection that in proportion to the facilities for admission given to 
patients at large, more than to any sanitary defects in hospital 
organization, are we to attribute the large mortality which obtains in 
the more liberally conducted hospitals, when compared with others 
where it is customary to reject persons suffering from chronic disease. 
Another circumstance not to be lost sight of in estimating com- 
parative mortality, is the length of residence of the patients. It will 
be noticed, on referring to the table, that the average stay of each 
person has varied in respective years from thirty-two to thirty-five 
days; and on examination of details, it will be discovered that, in 
proportion to the length of residence, the chances of recovery become 
smaller. This fact is more marked in cases of chest disease than in 
any other class of affections, and as the class in question far out- 
strips in fatal results any of the others mentioned, the influence 
of the prolonged residence will become still more apparent. 

The third and fourth Tables represent the annual changes that 
have occurred in the two great departments of the hospital, medical 
and surgical, distinguishing the sexes and noting the relative mor- 
tality. It will be observed that the results of treatment are in each 
department more favourable in the case of females than males, in 
consequence of the less lability of the former to attacks of acute 
disease. The great disproportion in the mortality between the two 
subdivisions is not less significant, for while in the surgical wards it 
averages less than 6 per cent., in the medical department it is rarely 
less than 14 per cent. of the numbers treated. 

In Table V an attempt has been made to solve the question 
whether death occurs more frequently at one period of the day than 
another. An idea prevails extensively that some law of periodicity 
influences the period of dissolution, and favours the supposition that 
the death-struggle terminates an hour or two after midnight; but 
the data recorded do not support this assumption. They rather lead 
to the inference that the death term is pretty equally distributed 
over the whole diurnal period, although it is interesting to note the 
fact that the hours of midnight and noon are less marked with fatal 
results than the others, the proportion of deaths during these two 
hours not amounting to more than 115, or the 21:3 part of the 
entire cases. 

Table VI comprises, under fifteen distinct headings, the various 
forms of disease treated in the hospital during the period named, 
along with the estimated results in each class. The plan adopted 
will be considered defective by many, in consequence of its collective 
character precluding the possibility of comparison with such tables 
as those of the Registrar-General; but, on the other hand, it is to a 
great extent free from errors of diagnosis and the fallacies which are 
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so apt to arise in an individual disease list, from the association and 
complication of diseases in the same person. On reviewing the 
different classes in the table, it may be noticed that diseases of the 
organs of respiration occupy, as might be anticipated, the most 
unfavourable position as respects mortality, the deaths amounting to 
more than one-fourth part of the total number affected with diseases 
of this class, and to no less than 27 per cent. of the total deaths 
from all cases. Consumption, in its numerous varieties and compli- 
cations, numbers 537 of the 813 deaths, or 18 per cent. of the total 
mortality. This item in our accounts, after all that has been said 
about unhealthy site and overcrowding, is in reality the cause of the 
chief discrepancy in results when we compare the mortality of one 
hospital with another, for in proportion to the cases of consumption 
received, to the exclusion of diseases of a less grave character, so 
must the mortality of all hospitals be influenced. It would be as 
unfair, for instance, to compare the total results of treatment of such 
hospitals as Guy’s or Bartholomew’s with similar annual results 
of the practice of the London Hospital, where the accommodation is 
almost exclusively of a surgical character, as it would be to draw a 
similar comparison with the periodic reports of such establishments 
as that for consumptive cases at Brompton or the hospital for 
incurables. In the report of the Statistical Society on Hospital 
Statistics, it was ascertained that the deaths from consumption alone 
in the practice of the London hospitals amounted to rather more 
than 16 per cent. of the total mortality. It has already been 
noticed that the number of deaths from this cause at Guy’s, has 
averaged 18 per cent.; and it would not be difficult to show that a 
similar large estimate of mortality has attended the course of other 
affections usually regarded as incurable. But independent of the 
mortality register, there is abundant evidence in these tables to show 
that so-called incurables partake largely of the benefits afforded by 
a general hospital, and that no form of physical suffering is excluded 
from the wards. The large class of sufferers, classified as wnrelieved 
or worse on their dismission, bears witness to this assertion, and 
testifies to the occurrence of a period when hospital treatment 
exhausts itself, indicating, at the same time, the want of an asylum 
suitable for their reception. It is frivolous to believe that the small — 
modicum of accommodation supplied by one or two establishments, 
instituted with the avowed object of meeting this want, can relieve 
more than an inappreciable number. The natural consequence is, 
that a majority of these cases find a final refuge in the workhouse, 
while the remainder continue a burden on their friends or. relations, 
who, in many instances that have come under our notice, have 
exerted themselves in their behalf at the expense of other, and some- 
times more urgent, claims on their resources. The most feasible 
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attempts that have yet been made towards diminishing the evil, 
consist in the efforts of a benevolent society, recently instituted, for 
the object of introducing into the incurable wards of workhouses, 
many of those home comforts and conveniences that are found in 
general hospitals, and in other ways of promoting the comforts of the 
inmates. If in addition to those laudable efforts this society could 
prevail on the Poor Law Board to double the amount of its present 
minimum cubic space for each hopeless case of disease, it would 
confer an incalculable boon on the sufferers, and render the success 
of its own mission more hopeful and assuring. 

Next in mortality to diseases of the respiratory organs, and still 
more significant of future fatal results, as shown by the larger 
percentage of cases unrelieved, are diseases of the heart and blood- 
vessels, and dropsies. From the former have been excluded numerous 
instances of cardiac disease, associated with affections of the respi- 
ratory organs, as well as rheumatism; while the latter heading, 
perhaps more open to objection in a strictly pathological sense than 
any other in the series, has been arranged solely to meet a want 
arising from the complicated nature of those affections, and can only 
be accepted as exhibiting an approximation to the number in which 
the dropsy formed the most distressing symptom. 

Diseases of the organs of digestion number 2,222 of the cases 
analysed, and were followed with 431 deaths. In this number are 
included the cases of cholera already referred to, and which were 
attended with 65 deaths, as well as all the cases of hernia, which 
contributed 71 deaths to the total mortality. If these two diseases 
are excluded from the list, the fatal consequences will not appear so 
formidable, the percentage mortality being thus reduced to 16. 

The numbers entered in the class of venereal diseases show a 
maximum of numbers and a minimum of mortality when compared 
with the others. Two wards, male and female, in the upper floor 
of the hospital have been set apart for their reception, the former 
accommodating twenty-four and the latter thirty beds, and generally 
speaking there is little difficulty experienced in keeping both fully 
occupied. On the female side, cases are continually applying for 
readmission, so that the table, of necessity, includes a considerable 
number who have passed through the hospital more than once, but 
who are there represented as separate individuals. On the male 
side the reverse is the rule, for readmissions in this department are 
less frequent than in any other portion of the hospital. 

The four sections of the disease table, from the eighth to the 
eleventh inclusive, represent nearly 10,000 swrgical cases properly 
so-called, and include in the category all injuries and diseases arising 
from external violence, the result of accident or intention. The two 
classes embracing diseases and injuries of bones and joints are 
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remarkable for the small fatality attendant on their sojourn im 
hospital; but it is proper to notice, that in addition to ordinary 
diseased joints, the ninth section comprises all the cases of rheu- 
matism that have occurred in the hospital during the period men- 
tioned. These usually average from 190 to 200 cases annually, and 
as the mortality pertaining to them is almost nil, certainly not more 
than 1 per cent., it would be nearer the mark to fix the rate of death 
among the purely surgical affections at 6 instead of 3°3 per cent. 
The greatly increased mean residence of persons suffering from 
diseased joints, is a feature in connection with the class worthy of 
note; and as is the case with other groups of disease characterized 
by long stay in hospitals, the amount of benefit conferred becomes 
reversed in proportion as the columns headed “ relieved’’ and 
“unrelieved’’ abundantly testify. In this respect, scrofula, which 
is the primary source of these affections, bears a similar relation in 
surgical ward practice to that held by consumption in the medical 
wards, and is even more chronic in its career, although at the same 
time it is not usually attended with fatal results. 

Under the class, fevers, are enumerated besides the ordinary 
continued fevers, the various exanthems, as well as cases of ague 
and also the milder forms of febrile disease, the whole combining to 
reduce the total mortality from these affections to 8 per cent. 
Excluding the latter from the calculation, the mortality in the 
severer forms of fever usually known as typhus and typhoid, is 
increased to 123 per cent., or about 1 in 8 of those attacked, a 
death-rate that will be found to mark a fair average of results in 
all establishments where proper hygienic precautions are used to 
promote a successful issue. With this view it has been customary 
to place patients suffering from fever in those positions most likely 
to be favoured with a constant renewal of the atmosphere, and in as 
isolated places as possible, consistent with the general requirements 
of a medical ward. Notwithstanding the proximity of these cases 
to the general patients, little harm has been found to ensue from 
the practice, although at the same time precautions are taken to 
restrict as much as possible the admissions of persons suffering 
from febrile diseases to the same apartment. In the event of the 
disease proving epidemic in the locality, such an arrangement could 
not be carried out with impunity, as it isa fact fully established by — 
observation, that the concentration of the poison appears to develop 
its inherent contagious influence. 

The last or Gtisanth section of the disease table, comprises a 
motley group of affections, the most prominent of which are intem- 
perance, destitution, gangrene, uncertain or unascertained diseases, 
malingering, and patients admitted without any disease. It is 
obvious that these will form a considerable proportion of the patients 
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admitted annually to all hospitals, and that no system of classifica- 
tion can be arranged to place them in a scientific nomenclature. 
The utmost that can be done is to reduce the section to the smallest 
possible limits consistent with truth by distributing diseases of 
uncertain seat—such as rheumatism and scrofula, under some other 
subdivision allied to them through a prominent system. With this 
object, the former complaint has been placed under diseased joints, 
while the Jatter, with more justice perhaps has been chiefly dis- 
tributed over the eighth, ninth, and eleventh sections according to 
the prominent manner in which it manifested itself. Notwithstand- 
ing the curtailment, the total cases amount to 876 of the entire 
number classified in the table. 

Table VII, representing the ages of the patients, possesses some 
features worthy of notice. It will be observed that a considerable 
proportion of cases entered are children, of which 1,135 are under 
5 years, and 2,703 are under 10 years. These patients are usually 
distributed among female adults, and have cots assigned them in the 
relative proportion of about one cot to every five beds. It is under- 
stood that this arrangement answers better than one adopted in 
former years of having separate wards allotted for the purpose, as by 
the present plan the little sufferers are, as a rule, better looked after 
and from their diminished number they can be more readily quieted. 
They are admitted with all forms of disease, with the exception 
of those contagious maladies which debar them even from the benefit 
of institutions set apart for the exclusive reception of children, and 
which a wise experience has demonstrated are much better treated 
at home. The mortality at different ages is well illustrated by the 
table. Under 5 years we have the uniformly large proportion of 
deaths associated with the most critical period of life; the major 
portion of the deaths, however, are not those that we find swelling 
the death-roll of the Registrar-General at this early age, but are 
chiefly attributable to external injuries from burns, while a smaller 
proportion are assigned to croup and tracheotomy. ‘The class in the 
table, including these injuries, presents by far the largest proportion 
of deaths under 5 years, the numbers quadrupling at the same 
age those entered under the section of respiratory diseases, usually 
the most prolific cause of the casualties of childhood. From 5 to 
10 years the deaths diminish from 16 to 6% per cent., and are still 
mainly attributable to burns and scalds. After this, the mortality 
diminishes, the quinquennium between 10 and 15, presenting a 
death-rate of only 43 per cent.—the smallest in the series. It now 
increases gradually, and in pretty equal proportion through each 
quinquennial period till it reaches 80 years, the decennium pre- 
ceding this term being marked with a death-rate of 183 per cent. 
After 80 the debt due to nature is repaid with compound interest, 
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the mortality being 33 per cent., or twelve out of the total number 
of thirty-six patients who were admitted to the hospital over 80 
years of age. The intervening years, betwixt 15 and 30, will be 
observed to furnish by far the largest proportion of patients to this, 
as they do to all hospitals for the sick, not less than 14,000 of the 
total number being entered under the above ages. 

One of the columns of the hospital register distinguishes the 
countries in which patients have been born, and an analysis of this 
column has been made in Table VIII appended to the series. 
Foreigners are usually afforded every facility of admission to the 
endowed hospitals, and the data in the table prove that they are in 
the habit of fully availing themselves of the privilege. 

Another column, exemplified by Table LX, refers to the localities 
in town or country, from which patients are brought. A. partial 
analysis only of this table has been made, comprising 5,000 of the 
patients, chiefly under treatment during the year 1859, 3,000 of 
which were admitted into the surgical division, and 2,000 into the 
medical wards. ‘Though limited to one year, the numbers are 
sufficiently comprehensive to indicate, under a general estimate, the 
proportion of inmates furnished by town and country. The sub- 
division under three headings represents the patients admitted from 
the districts situated within and without the parliamentary boun- 
daries of the metropolis, the terms Middlesex and Surrey being used 
to indicate those districts on each bank of the river within the 
boundary. It is not unusual to hear stated as a matter of regret 
that two of the largest metropolitan hospitals should have been 
placed in such close proximity to each other as Guy’s and 
St. Thomas’s; and there can be no doubt, locally speaking, that it 
would be a great convenience to the sick poor of the densely 
populated localities south of the river, if they were placed further 
apart; at the same time it must be borne in mind that no difficulty 
ig experienced in filling the wards of each hospital, nor are they 
limited to the districts of the boroughs of Southwark and Lambeth, for 
their supply of inmates. It will be noticed that more than one-fourth 
part of the number who have received benefit from the Charity, is 
furnished by the districts lying north of the river, chiefly St. George’s 
in the East and Whitechapel, localities that are generally supposed to 
be succoured by the London hospital. There is another fact 
brought to light by the table that ought not to be lost sight of. In 
calculating the respective numbers, a marked disproportion is 
observed to exist between the medical and surgical patients received 
from the Middlesex side, when compared with the analogous admis- 
sions from our own localities, a cireumstance that can only be ex- 
plained by the want of accommodation for medical patients in the 
north-eastern districts of the metropolis. These facts are fully borne 
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out by the experience of St. Thomas’s Hospital, which in other 
matters closely resembles the data afforded by these tables. Of patients 
received from the country, by far the larger number arrive from the 
three neighbouring counties, south of the River Thames, and asa rule 
preference for a particular hospital is to be judged of, from its con- 
venient position more than to any supposed superiority in its interior 
administration. Notwithstanding this, a certain proportion of cases 
are annually received from the provinces, from localities already 
furnished with asylums for the sick poor, and not a few show a 
partiality for this, as they do for other hospitals, in consequence of 
recommendations made by medical gentlemen formerly associated as 
pupils with the hospital. 

Table X presents us with a summary of the more important 
surgical operations performed during the period in question, and 
gives a fair estimate of the palpable benefit arising from this interest- 
ing and important field of observation. There is perhaps no depart- 
ment of hospital statistics that has been more diligently cultivated by 
individual inquirers than that of operative inteference in surgical 
disease, and there are none so liable to be trammelled with the in- 
fluence of personal bias in favour of, or in condemnation of, particular 
operations. This evil, chiefly attributable to the miscellaneous nature 
of the information from which a deduction is made, is perhaps less 
felt in the field of hospital experience than in any other, for here it ig 
not difficult to discover and to make due allowance for those unities 
of time and place which possess such a vital influence on the results 
of practice. On this account also, the experience of one hospital, 
when the returns are sufficiently comprehensive, is more to be relied 
on than that obtained in mass from several similar sources, where in 
all probability the data have been collected under widely different 
circumstances. Itis absolutely essential in judging of results that 
antecedent distinctions should be carefully made, and at the outset of 
all inquiries similar to those we are at present engaged in, there arises 
no greater fallacy than that which springs from a desire to incorporate 
large numbers, with the view of arriving at foregone conclusions, 
In the table of operations are arrayed in the category of simple 
operations as well as under more complex headings, a large propor- 
tion of individuals, whose physical condition is by no means 
adequately expressed by the classification adopted nor indeed is it 
possible under any classification to take note of the numerous 
casualties which complicate operative success in particular hospitals. 
It is well known to all conversant with our public institutions, that 
prior to a patient’s seeking an asylum there, especially if he is 
labouring under any unusual form of surgical disease, he has gene- 
rally had the advice of the regular, and not unfrequently has sub- 
mitted to the treatment of the spurious practitioner. The conge- 
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quence of this state of things, by no means improves the ultimate 
results, and if we deduct, as we are in fact necessitated to do, no 
inconsiderable proportion of cases whose favourable character for 
operation has already induced the medical practitioner to interfere 
on their behalf, our means of judging of average success and fatality 
become still more doubtful and unsatisfactory. The important 
question with reference to amputation is one that has frequently 
been attempted to be solved by the statistical method, but however, 
useful and instructive a collection of data from authentic sources 
bearing on the subject may be, it is far from probable that it would 
influence the surgeon in his attempts to save life or limb. An 
inherent persuasion acquiring strength from personal experience and 
observation, and untrammelied with dogmas, unless of an individual 
kind, is doubtless the incitement to action in the majority of instances 
in question. The natural tendency of the mind to become conservative 
is also nowhere better shown than in the field of operative surgery, 
and without venturing on an assumption that would appear arrogant 
we cannot withold an impression that in proportion to the experience 
obtained, the repugnance to amputation renders itself more manifest, 
and thus the results of operation are in consequence more fatal, and 
to appearance unsatisfactory. It is from the class of patients 
registered as secondary amputations from injury, that we have to 
ascribe an unusually high rate of mortality in hospital practice, and 
at the same time we are bound to draw an inference from this. source, 
that the laudable attempts to save limbs have not been unattended 
with success, notwithstanding the fact that their existence is ignored 
in the operation list and consequently they cannot appear to the 
credit of the surgeon. These remarks are not made in any apologetic 
tone, but are simply intended as facts to guide us in forming an 
estimate of the results contained in the tables, and without which 
it is impossible to arrive at any correct conclusions. In the list of 
operations submitted, there are no fewer than 383 cases wherein 
amputation has been performed. These numbers include, however, 
many minor operations, and to facilitate reference the following 
reduced classification of what are usually called capital operations, 
will be found better suited than that employed in the larger table. 
The proportion of males to females who underwent amputation is 
in the ratio of 4 to 1, and the deaths will be noticed in the extended 
list to be somewhat greater in the former than in the latter; the 
numbers, however, are not sufficiently comprehensive to draw con- 
clusions from. The next section in the table refers to the excision 
of tumours, of which operation there are no fewer than 446 instances 
registered, by much the largest subdivision in the operation list. 
The pathological characters of the tumours, as far as they could be 
determined, as well as the sexes of the patients, are entered on the 
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table. It is noticeable that the female sex suffers in a much greater 
degree than the male from this class of disease, the proportion being 
rather more than two of the former to one of the latter, and that 
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tumours of the female breast average nearly 33 per cent. of the 
total cases. Of mammary tumours by far the largest number are 
classified as cases of cancerous disease, the proportion being about 
2+ to 1 of a miscellaneous character; but it is proper to notice that 
many of the cases entered on the list have been the repeated 
subjects of operation, although only registered afresh after being 
discharged and readmitted to the wards. The next section in the 
table comprises excisions of diseased bones, a most fertile source 
of surgical interference in all hospitals. Under this head have been 
analysed 265 cases, of which 57 are referable to the bones of the 
the upper, and 161 to those of the lower extremity. The numbers 
indicate a class of operations in which perhaps the minimum amount 
of amelioration is obtained in proportion to the length of residence 
of the patients, those marked unrelieved, being for the most part 
subjected to subsequent amputation of the diseased limb, and they 
consequently reappear in the previous part of the table. Males 
outnumbered females in the proportions of 201 to 64, and the 
mortality as usual was also greater in the former than in the latter. 
The section indicated by the heading of reparatory operations 
represents a most interesting class of cases where attempts have been 
made to remedy natural and accidental deformities, through the 
plastic influence of the tissues in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the parts involved. The results obtained are highly suggestive of 
the benefits to be hoped for, in what are often assumed as a most 
hopeless class of cases, and although the numbers unrelieved, are 
higher in this than in any other department of operative aid, the 
inference is not less favourable to judicious attempts at reparation. 
The important operation of léthotomy is entered as having been 
performed 93 times during the period and as having been accom- 
panied with 16 fatal results. A glance at the ages of the patients 
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operated on, for stone is appended to the table, and shows how the 
operation may be classed as one of the most hopeful as well as one of 
the most formidable and fatal in the whole category. Under the 
age of 18 years the mortality rises no higher than 8 per cent., while 
from 18 to 50 years it averages as much as 24 per cent., and after the 
term of life last noted five out of six cases proved fatal. The returns 
of lithotrity are even less favourable in the aggregate than the 
other, but it is of importance to notice that the ages of the subjects of 
this operation were mostly of an advanced character, and that the 
greater number were operated on several times, a circumstance that 
is sometimes lost sight of in the preparation of similar returns, where 
each separate crushing is instanced as an individual operation. 

It was noticed at the outset of these observations to be the mis- 
fortune of sick hospitals to receive into their wards a very numerous 
class of patients after the ordinary surgical appliances have failed to 
ameliorate their condition. In no section of the long list of opera- 
tions does this fact obtain with more force than those comprised 
under the term herniotomy. The records of hospitals in relation to 
this particular operation are certainly very unfavourable, and there 
are few Hospital Surgeons who have not had reason to condemn and 
to deplore the practice of receiving patients suffering from the 
disease in question, days, and sometimes weeks, after all manual 
attempts at reduction have proved hopeless, necessitating the alter- 
native of an operation, which under the circumstances is little better 
than death itself. Of the entire number registered, it will be noticed 
that 51 persons underwent the operation for inguinal hernia; the 
form of disease usually affecting the male sex, of whom 26 recovered 
and 25 died. The resuits of operations in femoral hernia, to which 
females are more peculiarly liable, has been considerably more 
successful, 68 having been cured while 39 died. 

Of operations on the eye, the last subdivision of the list, little 
need be said. These refer specially to the more important class for 
improving and giving sight, and have been performed under the most 
favourable circumstances, as the success attending them abundantly 
testifies. The two casualties which are entered as having occurred 
after the operation of extraction, are due one to cholera, and the 
other to chest disease occurring in an old man who died in 
anotner department of the hospital. Similar extraneous results have 
determined the fatality of a certain proportion of the cases entered in 
the operation list, and which appear of a trivial character to be 
~ attended with fatal consequences. The operations having proved 
successful it would have been perfectly justifiable to have entered 
them on the first column of the table, but as supervening complica- 
tions will always, even under the most favourable circumstances, be 
associated in some degree with general results, it has been deemed 
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advisable to transcribe the issue of each case from the termination 
of the patient’s residence in hospital. 

Table XI of the series presents under twenty-two separate sections 
the several cases of accident that have been admitted to the hospital 
during the period in question. The division adopted gives an 
excellent illustration of the causes leading to injury of the person to 
which a great city population is continually liable, as well as the 
danger to life involved by each separate class. The relative numbers 
from individual causes of accident are very similar in a comparison 
of one year with another, and it is presumed that a similar, if not a 
larger, proportion of cases presenting like features of cause and 
effect are annually taken into St. Thomas’s Hospital which is even 
more conveniently situated than Guy’s for the reception of the 
casualties which will always complicate the traffic at London Bridge. 
The first section, relating to accidents occuring on the river gives 
perhaps a less favourable estimate of comparative frequency of cause 
than any other in the series, inasmuch as the bulk of these accidents 
occur in the neighbourhood of the Docks, and as a rule are received 
into the London hospital. Cases of accidental poisoning and 
attempts at suicide number 124 of the total accidents, not a few of 
the latter were attempted by poisons but it is a noteworthy fact that 
during the last two years this means of suicide has matierially 
diminished in frequency, not more than five cases having been received 
during the period named. It will be observed that attempts at 
suicide are not as a rule very successful; in females less so than in 
males the proportion of deaths being in the former about 1 in 8 
cases, and in the latter in about lin 4. In truth, it is very ques- 
tionable whether all these cases can be classified under the 
heading adopted in the table, as it is generally understood by those 
accustomed to hospital experience in these matters that a large 
proportion of so-called suicides do not really meditate self-destruction, 
and that the vicious impulse involved in the simulated attempt is 
nothing more than a morbid desire to procure sympathy, or to 
produce remorse, and, in fact, is only in a less degree the offspring 
of that moral cowardice which is the mainspring of action in the 
perpetrators of the more heinous crime. 

Burns and scalds occupy a large place in the category of accidents, 
The total number of injuries from these causes amount to 425, of 
which not less than 2138 are observed to have arisen from the clothes 
of the patients taking fire. This cause is also noticeable as being by 
far the most deadly of the several ways in which a person may be 
burned, the deaths outnumbering by 25 the numbers of patients 
who recovered. As might have been expected, the number of females 
injured in this manner is very much larger than males, the numbers 
being respectively 142 and 71, or exactly double. In only one other 
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instance, in which the causes are of sufficient frequency to draw 
deductions, do females appear more susceptible of injury than males, 
namely, in the section designated as “falls down stairs,’ but in this 
division the numbers partake much more of an equality than the 
other. A glance at the totals of the accidents shows the com- 
parative liabilities of the sexes to causes of injury, as being in the 
proportion of 5 males to 1 female admitted. Collisions between 
opposing forces, with street vehicles and simple falls on the ground, 
accidents incidental to a crowded throughfare, comprise 1,077, or 
more than one-fourth part of the total number in the table. The 
relative mortality is observed to be small, not averaging more than 
7 per cent. 

A larger source of supply arises from falls from heights, such as 
from scaffoldings erected for building and other purposes, and falls 
of heavy weights on patients, such as loads of bricks, stones, earth 
and rubbish. The two causes combining to produce injuries of a 
similar character, comprise 35 per cent. of the total accidents, and 
the mortality attendant thereon may be estimated at 83 per cent. 
It may be noticed as a distinctive feature of the accidents generally, 
that they do not contribute as a rule to augment the average 
mortalitv. The reverse effect has frequently been ascribed to them, 
but the data furnished by these returns do not justify the inference, 
for with exception of two or three of the causes enumerated, the great 
bulk of the sections exhibit a comparatively low range of deaths when 
compared with other departments of hospital practice. Of the 
remaining causes of injury the only two claiming special reference are 
those arising from machinery and accidents occurring on the railway. 
These do not present very alarming totals for the period, when 
compared with other causes in continual operation. Accidents from 
machinery have been almost entirely confined to males, there being 
only two females entered under this head, while the mortality from the 
same cause has been comparatively neat being little over 6 per 
cent. Next to burns produced from Alstiss catching fire the railway 
injuries furnish us with the most fatal class, one out of every three . 
persons injured from this cause dying, and females will be observed to 
have suffered in a much less degree than males, the proportionate 
numbers being 1 female to 16 males injured from the cause in 
question. No enumeration of the causes of accidents can be con- 
sidered complete without allusion being made to the most prolific 
and at the same time the most preventible source of all accidents, 
namely drunkenness. We have no satisfactory statistics to guide us 
in estimating the proportion who have suffered from this vice, but 
from personal observation and experience alone we can safely confirm 
what has been frequently stated by others, that of all the causes in 
operation leading to temporary or fatal injury to the person, there 
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are none to be dreaded so much as those arising from the vice in 
question. 

In fact, the public-house is no less the greater tributary to the 
sick hospital than to the union workhouse, and there are few 
moral lessons which possess greater opportunities of practical appli- 
cation than those illustrated by the everyday experience of an 
hospital ward. 


Out-Patient Department. 


An important feature in connection with every London hospital 
is its out-patient department. It is here that its benefits if not use- 
fully bestowed are at all events numerically lavished, and although 
the operation of the department may be attended with many serious 
objections, of a character best known to those to whose care it is 
entrusted, it does not admit of a doubt that a large amount of relief 
is annually furnished to the population by the efforts made to treat 
disease after this somewhat summary fashion. As the Dispensary 
system of house-to-house visitation is denied in all London hospitals 
the out-patient department is based on the assumption, that 
applicants for relief are capable of attending at the hospital at given 
intervals of time, irrespective of their maladies or of the symptomatic 
changes accompanying them. The necessary result of this state of 
things is, that a numerous class of persons suffering from all species 
of disease especially incidental to life in a crowded city, and not of 
sufficient severity to detain them at home, daily flock to those 
establishments especially where free charity is administered, and 
where no limit is assigned to their number, unless perhaps it may be 
regulated by the exhausted energies of the Medical Officer. From 
the miscellaneous crowd are selected no inconsiderable portion of 
persons whose complaints being of a graver character than the others 
are drafted into the hospital as fit objects for in-door relief, while a 
fair proportion of the remainder are largely benefited by their occa- 
sional attendance. Notwithstanding this admission, we believe that 
the privileges obtained in this way are greatly abused, not only by 
the poor themselves but also by many whose position in life scarcely 
warrants their accepting charitable aid. 

The hespital- going people of the metropolis, as a class, are 
remarkable for many features in common which distinguish them 
from the industrious and deserving poor. They are not asa rule 
composed of “those whose lot it is to labour,’ but are rather 
recruited from the grades who follow sedentary occupations, or of 
those who have no avocation at all, and while females form the 
great bulk of the applicants, their numbers comprise no inconsider- 
able proportion of the weak members of the other sex as well. Their 
appeals are not restricted to any particular hospital or to medical 
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authorities attached to it, as they migrate at intervals from one 
hospital to another, to test their comparative benefits, and it may be 
frequently noticed that their confidence in an establishment increases 
in proportion to the difficulties to be overcome in obtaining access to 
its charity. It is scarcely to be wondered at, that under such a 
system, a morbid confidence is engendered in the miraculous agency 
of physic, and that the unfortunate votary should become developed 
into the regular medicine voluptuary whose critical and acquisitive 
tastes would have found no soil for cultivation if attention in the 
first instance had been paid to the few natural laws which govern the 
functions of the organism. It has been suggested as a means of 
remedying the abuse complained of, that a small fee should be exacted 
from each recipient, and if it were possible to separate the industrious 
and deserving from the habitual medicine taker, there can be no 
doubt of the efficacy and benefit to the community at large which 
such a practice would induce. 

But to return to the Tables. In the enumeration of patients 
relieved at the out-patient department it has been found impossible 
to furnish any detailed data of importance, for, with the exception of 
the midwifery division, we have no records to supply us with more 
than a simple numerical registration. The first table is compara- 
tively of more importance than the others, as it refers to the patients 
examined and prescribed for at weekly intervals by the regular 
medical staff, and as they happen to be selected from the general 
crowd of applicants as eligible for special relief, it is assumed that 
their diseases are of a graver character than those alluded to in the 
sequel. The division adopted into surgical, medical, eye, and female 
diseases corresponds with that followed in the administration of the 
business of the out-patient department, which is under the superin- 
tendence of eight medical officers, who attend at stated intervals. 
Each special applicant is furnished with a card which entitles its 
holder to eight separate attendances, and if at the end of eight weeks 
it is desirable to continue the attendance, the card is renewed with 
this object. 

The next class on the roll represents a total of 160,524 persons, 
whose diseases, generally speaking, are not sufficiently severe to 
require their continuous attendance, their visits to the hospitals being 
restricted to one or two occasions. The number is by far the largest 
on the list as well as the least satisfactory, inasmuch as the majority 
have not come under the cognizance of the regular staff, but have 
been examined and prescribed for by advanced pupils, selected for the 
purpose by the officers in charge. The enumeration has also been 
chiefly made from prescriptions retained in the dispensary, a source of 
doubtful accuracy, as it is possible that in some instances the patients 
have been prescribed for at separate intervals; nevertheless if 
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allowance be made for a proportion who receive advice without 
medicines, the discrepancies in the general total will not appear so 
great. 

The list of minor accidents and operation cases treated in the 
surgery of the hospital numbers 18,387, nearly 2,000 persons annually, 
or two-thirds more than those treated inside the hospital. The list 
comprises such injuries as fractures of arm, dislocations, and in fact all 
such injuries which do not require the persons ‘affected to remain in 
bed. As casualties of this kind are occurring at every hour of the 
day and night, the main work of the department falls to the care of 
the resident dressers, who are thus afforded a fruitful field of expe- 
rience, independent of the general practice of the wards: The only 
remaining table, exclusively connected with the out-patients, refers 
to the lying-in charity associated with the hospital, and the statistics 
of which are more ample and detailed than the others. It appears 
from the analysis made, that nearly 12,000 mothers have been 
attended during confinement with results of a very satisfactory 
and encouraging kind. These persons are attended at their own 
homes by the pupils of the hospital, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the physicians accoucheur, and two of the senior students 
are in constant residence at the hospital to keep the records and to 
attend to cases of urgency as well as to assist the junior pupils in 
eases of doubt or difficulty. The charity is of course entirely con- 
fined to the Surrey side of the river, and for many years it embraced 
within a radius of two miles from the hospital a considerable portion 
of the most densely populated districts of Southwark and Lambeth ; 
but from the annually increasing applications for relief, and the 
demand made on the time of the students, it has been found neces- 
sary to curtail the area of its operations to the extent of one-half, or 
a mile’s radius from the hospital. This cireumstance will account 
for the diminution in the numbers attended during the last few 
years, or since 1856, at which period it appears to have reached its 
maximum. 

Appended to the series of tables there is a record of the total 
numbers who have annually passed through the hospital from the 
date of its foundation to the present time, compiled from the admis- 
sion, discharge, and death registers. An examination of this return 
proves that the rate of mortality has materially diminished since the 
commencement of the period, or at all events since the decennium 
1740 to 1750, at which time it reached its maximum, namely 14°7 
per cent., and although it may have fluctuated slightly during 
decennial intervals since the period mentioned, as a general rule it 
has continued gradually to decrease, the last decennium exhibiting 
the lowest average, namely 9:1, which would have been still further 
reduced if the exceptional year, 1854, had been excluded from the 
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analysis. An examination of the last century records explains in 
some measure the causes contributing to the excessive mortality 
during that epoch. The deaths registered are not dissimilar in 
character to those which of late years have constituted the highest 
class, but in addition to the ordinary large proportion of consump- 
tions and dropsies we meet with an unusual number of cases of 
fever, small-pox, and syphilis, diseases now either of rarer prevalence 
or of less severity, or, as in the case of small-pox, inadmissible by 
reason of its virulently contagious character, which circumstance has 
necessitated the segragation of the patients in a suburban hospital 
set apart for the special purpose. We are also justified in inferring, 
from the great preponderance of hopeless cases of disease freely 
admitted during the greater part of last century, that the governing 
body was anxious to comply with a desire somewhat ambiguously 
expressed in the testamentary dispositions of the Founder, to the 
effect, that they should provide accommodation for a large number 
of persons whose diseases were deemed incurable; a practice which 
a more enlightened policy has long since thought fit to abandon. 

But while mainly attributing the favourable indications to the 
causes above specified, it would be manifestly unjust to under-esti- 
mate the value of the greatly improved methods of medical treatment 
which modern science has originated for the cure of the sick, as well 
as the greater attention now being paid to hospital hygiene. For 
many years past this branch of science has been developed in a 
variety of ways in nearly all establishments of a similar kind. Its 
advance is best promoted by the improvement of the dietary of the 
inmates, by enlarging the individual allowance of space allotted for 
beds, by obtaiming, at all hazards, open grounds for airing purposes, 
and of altering and modifying internal structural arrangements when 
they are found to’ be opposed to sanitary requirements. ‘These 
measures are not effected without great difficulty and expense; in 
all hospitals they have vastly increased the average cost of the 
patients, and in many they have been attended with a considerable 
diminution of numbers, while they have brought others to the verge 
of bankruptcy. Still it cannot be doubted that in a matter of such 
vital importance the gain is well worthy of the sacrifice, and it is 
fortunate for a community that the successful management of its sick 
poor should have been left ina great measure to its own unaided 
benevolence, influenced and directed by the liberal and progressive 
tendencies which have characterized the present age. 
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Tasie I,.—Statistical Record of Guy’s Hospital for Seven Years, from 
1854 to 1860 znclusive. 
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Cured, or discharged as 
well, or convalescent Se 2,619 | 2,499 | 2,626 | 2,686 | 2,711 | 2,823 | 2,627 


Relieved or improved............. 1,190 1 1;067 4 1,201 1,232 1 4,174 | 1,000 7 1,174 
Warene vcd ci sAorGetiroecces 300 332 390 433 413 431 414 
So, od Ne RANE 526 404. 404 378 430 416 420 
Remaining at end of each 454 458 452 497 481 479 493 


GORING 5:8. RMU su dnioes 


BECILEY ceria ine ccndsaaae wuss 
Mean residence of se 33-9 34 33 3 31-8 33.°8 39° 34 +8 


person iitdays: ......2..... 


Average number daily se koe abe aebt ase arr P= ae ae 


Se aes aie ee 548} 529| 610|- -458| 568] 6241 593 


Number of surgical opera- } 330 340 349 349 352 299 394 


tions Tegistered .....,.5.s00: 


Ovut-PATIENTS, 


Number of surgical patients | 2,750 | 2,753 | 4,303 | 3,837 | 3,700 | 3,265 | 2,875 
medical cases ....) 2,845 | 3,025 | 3,057 | 3,141 | 3,549 | 3,855 | 3,943 


a uterine cases ....| 1,298 | 1,376 | 1,454 | 1,438 | 2,126 | 1,836~ b,822 
Patients with eye diseases ....} 1,457 | 1,450 | 1,511 | 1,473 | 1,762 | 1,570 | 1,480 
AGASSI CASOR A sostoncccre se cst usast 17,638 | 21,285 | 21,036 | 25,886 | 22,057 | 24,764 27,858 
Minor accidents ..........0.006:006 2,334 | 2,268 | 2,262 | 1,549 | 1,570 | 1,735 | 1,669 
Lying-in charity patients ....| 1,738 | 1,753 | 2,011 | 1,731 | 1,651 | 1,640 | 1,404 


em mem mmnaaaamaamaaaaaasaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaiaaaaaamas as aaaaascaaaaaama a amaaaaaa amma aaa 


2D 
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Taste ITI.—Annual Table of Admissions, Dismissions, and Deaths, distinguishing the 
Sexes. 


Surgical Patients. 


-Admitted.- 


Male. 


1,542 
1,591 
1,552 
1,583 
1,637 
1,585 


41,109 | 


Female. 


853 
913 
998 
1,048 
1,023 
1,062 
1,053 


6,950 





Discharged. 


Male. 


1,491 
1,430 
1,525 
1,458 
1,482 
1,560 


1,475 


10,421 | 6,647 


remale, 





809 
860 
952 
1,003 
907 
1,014 


1,012 








Medical Patients. 











671 | 293] 8,015 





Admitted. 

Male. | Female. 
1,221] 943 
1,004 847 
1,149 877 
1222 952 
1,204 902 
hit 855 
1,101 910 

6,286 














Discharged. 
Male. | Female. 
1,007 802 

841 767 

953 787 
1,050} 840 
1,041 778 

925) -757 

914 814 











Died. 


Male. 


184 
166 
168 
187 
178 





Fe- 
male. 


nd 


148 
84 
87 

112 

120 

101 
94 


a ee 


6,729 | 5,545 |/1,268] 746 





Taste IV.—Annual Rate of Mortality, distinguishing the Sexes and the 
Two Main Classes of Disease. 





Years. 


Pree reee 


Pere eene 


Co eeeres 


eeeeroes 


Oeeeeree 


Total, 
over all the 
Cases. 


Medicai Cases, 


Mortality per Cent. 


Male. Female. 
179 15°5 
16°3 9:3 
16°1 peo 
13 °6 Lis] 
13 °8 13 °3 
16°8 te he’s 
16°2 10°4 


15°8 


11°8 





Both. 


SS | | | RT | | ES 


Ss Sn 


Surgical Cases, 
Mortality per Cent. 


Male. 


7°3 
6°5 
5°7 
4°3 
6°9 
4°9 
6°7 


Female. 


Both. 


3°9 
5°4 
a7 
5°6 
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Taste V.— Table of the Hours at which Death occurred. 





Hours, A.M. 
Years. Deaths. 


re es eee | neem | ns | | | ff | | | 


BOSS’ 3.6552 B02 ory eh7 sh) 467 7 08 116: | aes Ts ris we 22. 12 | 16 
OO. 2 Ess 14 Ot 10 FZ PS | Ese) 12 ta ot 20 + Ts 6 
WO bests. Sash te | tS 2 2) 25.) Ar 22 EO Ont to 9 
WOE cis aie Ue VAT} 22-) 22 | 20-20 | 22°) 16 ¢ 120) 22-18 F 22 4 
i ore 207 -} 84 23 | 2a 27, 1 1a TS 8 IS Me 
COO vice. 206 T1S ) tos 7) 1S (23 | 2) | Fae) Is 1 2a 13 Pa a7 


| | ee |) ee | S| Se |__| -———~ 


Total ....) 1,205 |107 {114 | 96 {117 |117 |107 | 83 | 91 {121 {101 | 93 | 58 





Hours, P.M. 


(rr es cece | mn | ms | | | | fe | | ee 


TESS sci. 202°). | 20 | 19 le 22 1 P9 | 20c tei 1S 9 | 20 | 16 
TOON cxees: 2G. | F9 } S027) 1S: 1 21) | Lor ho P20-) TE ft Le 1 26 6 
Cy Geen Boa) 20°) 22 Zo ls |) tee FS Le PON 16" £2 ade 6 
POG canes: 220) | 16) 1D e220 Pa7 p27) bd dp 20112 116 8 
ic eae 209s) Zi) 16) Btls | 1S (022 -).20 ) bo] 12420 | TS. 1 
BY side: 204 | 16; F9 | 14 22) 12 | 264 21.) Wo) 23+) 2T | 15° 10 


————|\ ——uw~«~ | —qwWKX | “|| “~~ | |_| ————— | | | 


Potal ....[1,247 |1¥1..)126 ee 109 | 97 |129 |104 | 94 | 95 | 90 |108 | 57 





Note.—Table must be read from half hours to half hours, thus, 1 o’clock 
= 12°30 to 1°30 and so on. 





Taste VI.—Summary of the Cases arranged according to Classes of Disease 
and the Results of Treatment. 





























: Total F Un- . Mor- 
Diseases of Cticd Cured | Relieved. | iievea.| Died: oo 
1. Nervous system) «25...0.0..00.000-: 2,520 869 | 1,028 44] 182 hi 
2. Respiratory organs ............... 3,202 875 | 1,239 275) 81317253 
3. Organs of circulation ........... 1,343 416 459 157 ee 
4. Digestive OF gains... sivieeh esses: 2,222 | 1,058 518 215 431 | 19°3 
5. Genito-urinary organs _........ 3,025 | 1,532 | 903 363 | 227 1 7:5 
6. Venereal diseases..........cccses0e- 3,608 | 2,862 610 12% 1S *4 
he WLOU BOR cinders iasen dactecices. 949 210 |) OF L08- | 2 B91 s 20st 
8. Diseases and injuries of bones} 2,904 | 2,092 | 440 157 215 7°4 
Oe ea e joints} 3,055 | 1,853 | 868 231 | 103-1: 33 
10. External injuries of soft parts| 1,736 | 1,321 | 167 40 | 208 | 11°9 
11. Abscesses, tumours, ulcers ...| 3,037 | 2,067 578 261 131 4°3 
12. Diseases of the eye ........<s0:+.. 15853. | UL,283) () 375 194 1 — 
13. a ae ene 872 598 |; 198 50 26 |. 2°9 
PAs BOVGUML 2. .ot. alii cotirere meres ick Tits 959 50 18 OT he Beok 
15. Miscellaneous affections ........ 876 527 | 234 82 33 | 3°7 


eed see | eet | nn ce | nn | eee | (eeitaserenereecey 


TOE scent catnodsve dio 32,020 |.18,591 | 8,038 |2,713 | 2,978) 9-2 
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Taste VIT.— Table of the Ages of the Patients, arranged according to the Classification 


of Disease. 





I. DIiscHARGED. 






Diseases of 









































rota, [Under], 6 -| 10 | 18 | 20 | 25 | 30] 40 | 5G | 64). 70% 20 
eee 5. | to10.| to 15.| to 20. | to 25. | to 30. | to 40. | to 50. | to 60. | to 70. | to 80. | upds. 

1. Nervous system......... 2,338 | 46 145 | 257 | 286 | 294! 280] 448] 325 | 191 | 55 8 3 
2. Respiratory organs ...| 2,389 | 27 65 | 100] 278 | 3868 | 3866) 525 | 394) 179 | 75 9 3 
8. Organs of circulation 1,032 51 23 79t| WSs |, V4 |) TGs be.) 148 90 | 38 5 — 
4. Digestive organs ...... 1,791 63 66 68 | 1387 205 240 | 409 | 306 204 | 83 9 1 
5. Genito-urinary organs | 2,798 86 104 78) 282 | 375 | 425 | 652 ) 424 | 237 | 107 24 4 
6. Venereal diseases ..... 3,599 10 13 42 11,470 | 1,111 | 450] 3811] 124 42 A 2 1 
oe WLOPSICS vccuiaesaa etna sive’ 758 15 28 40 51 638 | 115 175 | Ws2 91 25 3 — 
8. days erage Gea 2,689 | 140 | 926] 937] 273 | 216] 286] 5271 392| 236/119 | 31 | 6 

9. Diseases and injuries y 2 ry 
ce ea \ 2,952 | 99 | 999 | 938] 495 | 474] 364| 479] 317| 197/ 66 | 10 | 1 

10. External injuries of ‘ es 1 

soft parts s...s.... 1,528 | 151 189 | “167'| 171 } Leys). EE 226 | Lee 86 | 56 14 — 

11. Abscesses, ulcers, e = 
Bie Cinenie ad. \ 2,906 | 70 108 | 149} 356) 457 | 374] 559 | 4383] 260 | 100 36 4 
12. Eye diseases ...s.00005. 1,852 | 70 142 | 236'| 818 | 866] 177 | 230] 164} 149] 88 22 -— 
is. Skin, adonsaearess 846 55 44 Som Ae i i eel 93 } 186} 119 72 | 34 6 Z 
WASCHIEVEN'S <.esecccecuse evans 1,027 22 || 75 145 235 193 | 138 118 68 28 ) 1 _ 
15. Miscellaneous diseases 843 45 66 82 104) 122) 10 | 139 | -105 52 | 18 ff — 
TDotaloswaget 29,3842 | 950 1,466 11,976 | 4,746 4,543 ead 5,085 | 3,655 | 2,114 | 890 187 24, 

II. Diep, 


Diseases of 


Under 5 10 15 20 Q5 380 


Total. |" "5. | to 10. | to 15. | to 20. | to 25.| to 30. | to 40. 





. Nervous system 


. Respiratory organs ... 
. Organs of circulation 

. Digestive organs ...... 
. Genito-urinary organs | 227 
. Venereal diseases ...... 
. Dropsies 


Poe eoreroreeeseeee 


. Diseases and injuries 
of bones 


aon na Bf Ww wD 


Jo] 


Diseases and ae 103 


OF JOMtS ese rsatees 
External injuries of 
soft parts 


Abscesses, 


208 


oe teeeeas 


ulcers, 


and tumours ...... t tl 


Hye diseased. <.,. cers. 
Skin 
Fevers 


3 Oo oe eeeennee 


91 
383 


2,978 


Miscellaneous diseases 


Total 


Cerccsces 


40 


.| to 70. | to 80. 


50 
to 50. | to 60 
15 
91 
57 
71 
84. 
1 
25 
25 
| ll 
? 3 
; 13 
ae | 
3 
2. ee 
, 5 
5 | | 366 
eS LSE I I ET SS SPE ST PISS PIP? MP PP OSES cE 


60 70 


~x ~w |l a © w w% w 


2 
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Taste VIII.—Countries in which Patients were Born. 

No. No. 
Bnclawh: sic icivscvveesviwsvsvvee 29,212 TBitalh pstadacinceih ek oanciuanicencsivnsiomcraniaons yay) 
PBC LIC Ae owas ccnganangncvannis 2,436 PANN sedan ocatyoa enicnat te ial wwe vanlic 3 
PC OMIAINC c, dines onkbe Voewenenieeeis sé 234 PGE GED i viene vesacstuveansanerdions De 
Wales vcccoscgscasnccorinenssoveivees 144 PPC) csi. ts sain ete 1 
Channel Islands............... 17 ORG OCE: <5 Ahs cheno ian sis vonwtens 1 
1 ER eee eC Lerma 2 | 5121O | 2 Oa eR Og PR eRe CR Zc 
Sweden and Norway ........ 10 CEG Gr cahcsctlencsetbeasatocaeustoses 3 
yee ATI bo jaa svcsensteinondes 3 © haan 65, kaka cctnad Sortie Auden ee I 
ISI ey Pectsecen se ne ataaeetnss 2g TENGEN Sa nalceonaien cans aeeee 1 
U0 okie ae oe Rr 37 PRIINCTICD 6c cs cccdesaucatenaaotan enon 39 
Bee... Rtieicte Mince’ 5 West, Indies: 2..ssscmwnans iit sane ak. 
POR VAIEGS fcessccsezies saazeak Wines 14 PMS G RANA» 4. cascatombondsoceee 2 
GlOERI IY: =... o28s aca fucditdansss 74 INGw Zealand: —siisisantccrcnacesas 1 
POURS oc cae ashes 4 eAIOS ze 4 Dore AC SCR 2A ansssaies. 7 
NOU PREY 5. ccahesansckeadeasoaiies 2 
SWISERLANG Lock sisncscetescans ‘ 6 32,320 





























Medical cases _............ 2,000 274 548 1,178 
Sungical cases + ,........... 3,000 510 576 1,914 
5,000 784 1,124 3,092 





Nature of Operation. 











Praputation OF Thi cscs csnscensneserss 
os feg-and foot. .....-stas 
A shoulder and arm .. 


Pe forearm and hand .... 
Minor anapatations ..5..5......00c.6.deeeseuds 
Excision of tumours of the cee 
PS cs ro sactirs scion Piastsae oo anaes 
oligo dS SUNRts e 2 kn 
Excision of diseased bones and joints 
Ligature and compression of large ] 
arteries 
Lithotomy 
MAME OCI 5 aceeb inte dread ansven stevens 
Operations for Hermia.....cs...s00dee0s0- 
Reduction of dislocations 
Reparatory operations 
DCMILOWEN © ccaracovines soon osshsanag vin siivesesahs 
AP vaeheOtowaly sw whet <scotanserap vbr 
Operations oD The CYC ...wagivivesenesses, 
Miscellaneous operations 


CPOE R Tee Tee a reer ener sree er. wares 


CHOP e HORS OOOH OR Sa HEFT ES HEH Eee RHEE TESS 


Cee re eeeeeseee- 


CO 


Pe eeseereeseseee 


TOtAL: 22.05. 


Taste X.—Summary of Surgical Operations Performed during the Period. 


a eee fe | tee 














Cured ; Died 
Total | — or Relieved. Unrelieved. 1 
Cases. ee 
Male. | Female.{ Male. | Female.f Male. | Female. 

106 50 DAS — 1 30 2 
58 28 8 —_ —_ 19 3 
28 16 I — — 11 _ 
32 25 5 a — 2 — 
158 1k? 34 on — 6 1 
146 — 136 a — - 10 
300 WSL | 255 6 ] 3 4 
265 185 59 ic 4 9: ] 
30 20 3 8 — 4, — 
935) GE) 278 Ae | eee Seer 
15 Z i 2 — 5 — 
287 110 | 101 1 4 Si 40 
82 64 8 6 2 : — 
104 47 4] 7 9 — — 
55 awe, 19 2, iu oo 1 
46 10 6 l — 17 V2 
309 162 | 129 1 4 1 1 
294 193 60 6 ay 27 Z 
2,413 |1,273 | 790 58 27 183 82 
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Taste XI.—The following Table gives the Causes of the Accidents, with 
the Sexes and Mortality. 
2 an nS SS 
Cured. 






















































































Total or Relieved. Died. 
Causes of Accidents. SS 
Cases. 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. 
I. Accidents on the river, in barges, and 90 78 3 "6 = 
SIP WOAEO soi assavens-Crsedotecanes se eter are 
D: Bessel $5.5. deconcsmvcniscse to cee eee as 173 102 56 14 1 
3. Accidental poisoning, ins eee eat 37 15 14 5 3 
4, Aithemipts at, ouleidie, 5. 5.cemennteeenaseee 87 36 | 35 11 5 
5. Burns from clothes taking fire ............... 213 34 | 60 37 82 
6. 3 Heated Maids axa. dceaksene? 177 90 46 26 15 
7. a OXPLOSION OF (PAB. ccccivesnracerdna 12 TL l — — 
8. 5 PUP OWMER, Jas onvelaicapescdthics 23 16 2 3 2 
9. Collisions between opposing forces ........ 108 90 | 14 4 = 
10. 5 with street vehicles ................ 416 299 55 54 8 
11. Cuts and blows from sharp instruments | 175 | 138 | 28 8 1 
T2..Fallis QOWat. CURIE cs cchoxs ates attest oe: 155 69 78 4 4 
13. ,, froma height, scaffolding, &c. ...| 832 | 679 | 83 62 8 
14. ,, from curb stones and on the 553 417 | 116 18 9 
OUI skis cincpagh apisaessee thor imed casas 
15. Fall of heavy weights on patients ........... A427 | 364) 17 45 1 
UG, Geausnor Woemd ye.” ti wiacc.ccancetarevacavssonnaes 16 14 — 2 — 
1%.,. MAChINery ACCLdGIts -esecsiuccareaceendsentenas Zdaejo Clb 2 15 — 
18. Railway Pre bd (ee Sree ee 84 51 4 28 1 
19. Sudden torsions of the body........... 0.0.0... 64 60 4 — = 
20. ey ieee ae = natural pas- 99 15 3 l 3 
21. Bites of animals, 7 dogs, 2 adders,” 
monkey, horse, rat, elephant, and a 14 13 lL oo —_ 
WOMAN ioe thes. cessor ae et tae oe, 
22. Causes of accident not ascertained ....... 9 3 5 ae 1 
DOK dassccte nest 3,920 | 2,810 | 627 346 137 
Out-Patient Department. 
Total Cases. Men. Women. Children. 
Surgical patients °................ 23,483 8,768 10,636 4,079 
Dledical cases” my..ccasacterane 23,415 8,696 10,554 4,165 
Hye Sik ~ Sennen 10,703 3,942 4,576 2,185 
Diseases of women ............ 135350 on 11,350 — 
LOGE sc ecadharee 68,951 21,406 57,116 10,429 


SN ELS EPS CN IE PR SS RT SN TE EE 


The numbers of persons prescribed for without being supplied 
with the ordinary letters for attendance as out-patients, 160,524. 
The number of minor accident and operation cases treated in the 
hospital surgery, 13,387. 
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The following table gives a summary of the cases attended in 
connection with the Maternity Department during the last seven 
years. / 

Namber of women confined, 11,928. 

Number of single births, 11,800; twin births, 128; total children, 
12,056; of the 12,056 children, 6,069 were living males, and 5,446 
were living females; and 326 males and 215 females were still-born. 

Of the total number 11,668 presented naturally, while 888 were 
abnormal presentations. Of the latter, 162 were breech, 101 were 
footling, 51 were arm, 34 were face, 6 were transverse, and 12 were 
placental presentations. 

Of the 11,928 mothers confined, there were in their— 





No. No. No. 
Ist confinement .... 1,762 9th confinement .... 443 | 17th confinement... 4 
2nd 45 beg EO 10th 9 x. 200] 18th 99 4 
ord 36 batt 006 llth ” w.. L186 |-19th ‘s 2 
4th 54 ifce1,o08 12th He Se DOF 20th S ia 1 
5th wn y Os0ee | ath . we 48 | 2ist ON suet 
6th - tc Ee @Oae | FAG is sin 80 + 2ond yy, } 1 
7th ee ester 1th sf ee 
Sth ee ae ae . mee 11,928 





Among the mothers there were 36 deaths from the following 
causes :—14 from peritonitis, 7 from uterine hemorrhage, 3 from 
rupture of womb, 1 metritis, 1 phthisis, 1 cholera, 2 pneumonia, 
1 fever, 2 Bright’s disease, 2 pyeemia, and 2 puerperal convulsions. 


Retrospective Summary of the Patients Treated for the last Seven Years, with the 
Totals of each Year. 





Total. 1854. | 1855. | 1856. | 1857. | 1858. | 1859. | 1860. 

















Residents in hospital...., 35,634 | 5,089 | 4,760 | 5,073 | 5,226 | 5,209 | 5,149 | 5,128 
Dispensary patients ....| 68,951 | 8,350 | 8,604 |10,325 | 9,889 |11,137 |10,526 | 10,120 


Casual cases f..:ccscis..: 160,524 }17,638 | 21,285 | 21,036 | 25,886 | 22,057 |24:764 | 27,858 
Minor accidents .....:.., 13,387 | 2,334 | 2,268 | 2,262 | 1,549 |} 1,570 | 1,735.) 1,669 


Women confined ........ W928) 1738) 1,753 | 2,01P )o1,731 | 1,654) 1640}. 1,404 




















Dotal,is.ccmsrdeseise 290,424 | 35,149 | 38,670 | 40,707 | 44,281 | 41,624 | 43,814 | 46,179 
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Number of Patients Annually Discharged and Dead in Guys Hospital 
since the commencement of the Institution in 1725. 





Mor- se Mor- 


Year. Total. ae nA Died. PE Sa Year. Total. charged. Died. woe ; 

L725 — — 83 — L772. ib 3,230 t F997 } 235 —_— 
726...) — — 139 -—- "Te acl Syl O01 Leo. coo — 
727 ....| 1,080 923.| 137 —_ 74 4} 2,194 1 2,010| 184 —— 
"28 .;.\' 1,480). 1,276) 204 — 115.1 2247-4 2.0281, 2o4 — 
129 .sx| 4,040 | Lore | 274 —— 16 ccx.| Qy2ao | 2,030) 2Oe 


"TT 5.) 2,90} 2, kee fae — 
1730’ ,.:.( 1,728 | Load 5 214 13 8 78 ....| 2,442) 2.187 | 225 — 

















17 ....1 2,733 | 2,489 | 244 
1770 ....) 2,076 |-1,853 }-223 | 113 18 ....] 2,555 | 2,303 | 252 
71...) 2,155 | 1,908 | 247 ci 19 ....| 2,685 | 2,430 | 255 


31 11,7161 1,506 | 210 ~ 79 12,064] 1,814] 250 
39 ...| 1,737 | 1,468 | 269 = 
33 11,939 | 1,683 | 256 — | 1780 ....1 2,405 | 2,129| 276 | 10-3 
84 11,781 | 1,524 | 257 = "21 ....| 2,320.1 2,077 | B43 } — 
35 11,889 | 1,631 | 258 as ’g0 |2.29611,994| 232 | — 
736 ....| 2,007 | 1,743 1 264 = 83... | 2,141] 31,901} 240] — 
37 | 1,760|1,502| 258 | ~ — 84 .., | 2,158 1,938 | 220.) — 
38 11,798 | 1,548 | 250 = 85 ...| 2,539 | 2,335] 204 | — 
39 11,745 | 1,468 | 277 ae 86...) 2,152 4,919 | 233 | — 
"Sy... 1,065.1. 4,010,248 | ee 
1740 ....| 1,895 | 1,587] 308 | 14-2 88 ...12,0901 1,854! 236 | — 
"41 ,...| 2,203 | 1,881 | 322 3 89 ...| 2,469 12,256] 213 | — 
49 ,..| 2,194] 1,839 | 355 = 
43... | 2,114 | 1,808 | 306 — | 1790...) 2,243 | 2,021| 222 | 10-2 
44... | 2,002|1,714| 288 ou 01 | 2,037 | 1,8154 322 1 — 
45 | 1,892) 1,603 | 289 = 99 | 2:166| 3,897 | 275 | — 
46 ...| 1,923 | 1,633 | 290 = 93. ,.....2,345 12,047) 298 | — 
47.1 2,135 | 1,820] 315 a 94....|2,18411,915| 269.| — 
48 ...| 2,081 | 1,802| 279 ts 795 ...9376 | 2114) 962 b= 
49... 2,057 | 1,766 | 291 = 96 ...| 2,466 12,209| 257 | — 
97 | 2.874 | 2,891 | e5s | Se 
1750 .... 1,980] 1,685 | 295 | 14-7 98 ...| 2,702 | 2,398| 304 | — 
51 ...., 1,890 | 1,639 | 251 a 99.1 2,642 | 2,328| 314 | — 
52 ...1 1,847 | 1,607 | 240 vais 
53 ....1 1,948 | 1,693 | 255 — f ¥860's..19,770 | 2,410.) 360 | 1166 
54 ....| 1,951 | 1,693 | 258 = 01 ....| 2,653 | 2,369 | 284 | — 
55 ....1 1,873 | 1,607 | 266 sit 102 co (2,7741.2:433 1-341 | = 
56 ....| 1,936 | 1,706 | 230 _ 03-..:,|- 2,680) 2372 bg09- | a 
57 11,823 | 1,603 | 220 = 04 ....| 2,482] 2,157| 325 | — 
58 ....1 1,749 11,588 | 161 = 05...) 2.666 | 2,372 | 294 | — 
59 ...| 1,841 | 1,637 | 204 = 06 ....| 2,505 | 2,235 | 270 | — 
07 ....| 2,856 | 2,553 | 303.) — 
1760 ....| 1,845 11,672] 173 | 12° 08 ...| 2,646 | 2,356; 290 | — 
61 ....| 1,875 | 1,669 | 206 ns 09°....| 2,635 |. 2,393 | 322 | — 
"62 ....| 1,907 | 1,673 | 234 sake 
63 ....| 1,911 | 1,698 | 213 — 1810 ....| 2,669 | 2,384 | 285 | 11-3 
’64 ....| 1,667 | 1,469 | 198 “3 11 ....| 2,802 | 2,508} 294 | — 
65 ....| 1,881 | 1,657 | 224 ds 7119.4 9,636 12,9611 275) Ye — 
66 ....| 1,900 | 1,692 | 208 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
67 ....| 1,847 | 1,641 | 206 ~ 14 ....| 2,637 |2,407| 230 | — 
68 ....| 1,858 | 1,648 | 210 ba 15 ....| 2,630 | 2,358 | 272 | — 
769 ....1 1,985 | 1,771 | 214 em 16 ....| 2,654 12,409] 245 | — 


* From the decayed condition of the first registration book, it has been found 


impossible to calculate the numbers during the first two years of the series. 
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Y mora. FD! pica | tan |g Total. | ,Di- | piea, | talty 
' Year. otal. = ied. ality ear. otal. ied. ality 
charged. per Cent. charged. pr. Cent. 


a | | | | 






































1820 ....| 2,639 | 2,384 | 255 a 1840 ....) 3,646 | 3,329 | 317 9°6 
DA aatiaah la | ocx | 249 —_ "AL .4.| 3,402 13,067 | 335 — 
722 ....| 2,843 | 2,585 | 258 —_ "#2 .:..|' 35694 | 3,308 | 341 — 
723 ....| 2,734 | 2,474 | 260 — "AS: ....| 3,257 |. 3,427 | 330 _ 
Ok ....) 2408 | 2,261 | 247 _ "44 ....1 3, Qld | 3,509. 392 — 
725 ....| 2,544 | 2,280 | 264 — 45 3,807 | 3,413 | 394 — 
"26 ....| 2,668 | 2,371 | 297 — 746 ....| 3,789 | 3,380) 409 — 
Oy cw Ssh tH 1 2492 | 282 — "47 ....| 4,049 | 3,660 | 389 = 
728 ....| 2,516 | 2,270} 246 — "AE | 3,7 C2 O,098 | O79 — 
729 ....| 2,080 | 2,000 | 297 a "49 ...| 3,824 | 3,449 | 375 —_ 

1850: ....)-4,2211 3,872,| 349 9 
1830_....| 2,603 | 2,297.) 306 EO 751 ....| 4,526 | 4,109 | 417 — 
7B scan] Dolado | 2,004 | S40 — 152 ....| 0,876 | 3,580 | - 542 — 
"Sana aglts | 2,400 | 287 — 53 3,265 | 2,961 | 304 — 
733 ....| 3,095 | 2,825 | 270 —_— 54 ....| 4,635 | 4,109 | 526 — 
734 ....| 3,395 | 3,095 | 300 — ’55 ....| 4,302 | 3,898 | 404 — 
735. ....) 35306 | 2,985 | 321 — 56...) 4,621 | 4,217 | 404 — 
736. ....| 3,470 | 3,161 | 309 — "HF. ....p 4,729 | 4,351 | 378 — 
737 ....| 3,443 | 3,057 | 386 — 758 ....| 4,728 | 4,298 | 430 — 
793. ...-| 2,579 | 3,066 | 309 _ ’59 ....| 4,670 | 4,254 | 416 — 
739) ....) 3,019 | 2,688 | Sal — 
' 1860 ....) 4,635 | 4,215 | 420 or 
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Census oF [retanp, April, 1861.—Pretiminary Ruesutrs. 


Tue Preliminary Report of the Irish Census Commission (composed 
of Mr. Donnelly as Chief, and Mr. Wilde and Mr. Abrahams as 
Assistant Commissioners, with Mr. Wilkie as Secretary), was pre- 
sented on the 15th July (1861). 

We are glad to be able to include the whole of the Report 
and to add to it a condensed version of the four leading tables 
exhibiting the population and religious denominations of the several 
counties, and the number of houses and families in each province. 

Like every other official paper bearing Mr. Donnelly’s signature 
the preliminary Report is marked by clearness and fulness, and 
conveys the results of well digested plans of inquiry. 


ih; 


“We, the Commissioners appointed to take an account of the 
population of Ireland for the night of the 7th of April, 1861, in 
conformity with the provisions of the Act 23 and 24 Victoria, cap. 62, 
beg to lay before your Excellency the following abstracts of the 
enumeration as prescribed by section 10 of the Act :— 

“Prior to 1841, the Irish Census enumerators were persons 
taken from the general community. In the years 1841 and 1851, 
the Census was taken partly by the Constabulary and Police, and 
partly by other enumerators, under the control of the officers of 
these forces. On the present occasion (except in the metropolis), 
the enumeration has been altogether effected by the officers aad men 
of the Constabulary Force, whose local knowledge rendered them 
peculiarly well suited for this undertaking, and whose position 
throughout the country has afforded us a permanent staff of efficient 
enumerators, over whom the Government continue to exercise control. 
Moreover, their experience as enumerators on two former occasions 
and their familiarity with inquiries of this description, acquired by 
taking the annual returns of agricultural statistics for the last four- 
teen years, rendered their services especially valuable in acting as 
the sole enumerators for 1861. They are, we have reason to believe, 
personally acquainted with every house in their respective districts. 

“The country was divided into 261 districts, each under the charge 
of a sub-inspector, who was accountable for the returns of his 
district. 5,096 men of the Constabulary, 15 Coast Guards, and 173 
of the Dublin Metropolitan Police were employed as enumerators,— 
a force which the present extremely peaceable and crimeless state of 
the country enabled your Excellency to place at the service of the 
Census Commission. Printed instructions, with which the superin- 
tendents and enumerators were previously furnished, made them 
acquainted with the nature of the duties they had respectively to 
perform ; and when necessary they were supplied with maps, boats, 
and in the Irish-speaking districts with interpreters. . 
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“ Upon the collection of the various Census papers on and after 
the 8th of April, each enumerator was required to fill up an abstract 
for every townland, and in cities and large towns for every street in 
his district, and to return it to this office attached to the file of 
enumerarion papers. ‘These abstracts contain the number and con- 
dition of the houses, the number of families, the population by sexes 
and their religious denominations. 

“From the enumerators’ abstracts the present return has been 
compiled, it must therefore be regarded only in the light of the 
Enumerators’ Census. It is, as in all other primary returns of this 
description,, but an approximation to the actual results of the 
enumeration—the precise numbers in which can only be ascertained 
when the individual forms have been examined in the office and 
checked in detail. 

“In consequence of the enumerators’ abstracts being fuller and 
more minute on this than on any previous occasion, we have reason 
to suppose that a greater amount of accuracy is now presented than 
has been obtained in the first Parliamentary Return of any former 
Census of Ireland. The cireumstance that by these abstracts we 
have obtained a double enumeration—one for persons, and the other 
for the religious persuasion,— while it has caused some delay in 
furnishing this Report, has afforded a check by which errors were 
susceptible of correction in the accompanying tables with a precision 
not heretofore attainable. In order to test the authenticity of these 
enumerators’ abstracts, two counties and one city have been examined 
in detail in the office, and the results thereof justify our opinion as to 
the approximate accuracy of the tables. 

“The tables appended to this Report show the number of houses, 
families, and persons, by sexes, in each county, city and large 
corporate town in Ireland, with the decennial increase or decrease, 
at the years 1851 and 1861; and, as directed by the present Census 
Act, section 3, the religious persuasion in 1861 ;—together with the 
details of these subjects for the several boroughs, and for all towns 
of 1,500 inhabitants and upwards, in this portion of the United 
Kingdom. 


EE 


“We have to report to your Excellency that we have not experi- 
enced any difficulties in taking the Census for the night of the 7th of 
April, and have not had occasion in any instance to call into action the 
power granted by the seventh section of the Act. We are not aware 
of any disturbing cause, such as the temporary migration of labourers, 
haying existed at the date of the Census enumeration. 

“ In order to afford the means of comparison we have retained the 
territorial areas adopted on the two last occasions. The only altera- 
tions made in the division of the country since 1841 are, the separa- 
tion of the counties of Cork and Tipperary into ridings, effected 
before 1851; and on the present occasion, the separation of the 
suburban district of the metropolis from the county of Dublin, the 
boundary of which is defined in a note. 

“Table I, exhibits, by sexes and persons, the number and distribu- 


% 
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tion of the population of Ireland as enumerated on and after the 
Sth of April, 1861, as well as the numbers obtained by the Census of 
1841 and 1851, with the decennial increase or decrease of the people 
in 1851, and between that period and the present. 

“The Total Population enumerated on the 8th of April, 1861, as 
obtained from the enumerators’ abstracts, amounts to 5,764,543,— 
the sexes being 2,804,961 males, and 2,959,582, females, or 787,842 
less than that returned for the 31st of March, 1851,—being a decrease 
of 12:02 per cent. during the last ten years. These numbers do not 
include the men of the Army and Navy serving in Ireland on the 
night of the 7th April, but include the wives and families of such 
persons, and also soldiers on furlough. 

“The following is the Provincial Summary of the three last 
enumerations :— 


a SV CRO ES ST RET ESE EEE A EP IT SE SA TE PS EE EIDE ST Pa TE ETS 


Number of Persons in 


























PROVINCES. Decrease in 1851. Decrease in 1861. 
1841. 1851. 1861. 

Persons. Rate, Persons. | Rate. 

p. ct. ae ct. 
Leinster .........0 1,973,731 | 1,672,738 300,993 |15°25] 1,439,596 | 233,142 | 13°94 
Munster cccccccounss 2,996,161 | 1,857,736 538,425 |22°47] 1,503,200 | 354,536 | 19°08 
listers 2,386,373 | 2,011,880 374,493 |15°69f 1,910,408 | 101,472 | 5°04 
Connaught ........ 1,418,859 | 1,010,031 | 408,828 |28°81} 911,339 | 98,692] 9°77 


























Total of Ireland] 8,175,124 | 6,552,385 | 1,622,739 |19°854 5,764,543 | 787,842 | 12°02 





“The present decrease is most apparent in the city of Kilkenny and 
town of Galway, and the counties of Tipperary, Clare, Meath, 
Kilkenny, King’s, Wexford, Waterford, and Cork. The only loca- 
lities in which an inerease of population has taken place are Dublin 
County (now divided into its own proper civic and rural districts 
and the suburban circle of population round the metropolis), and the 
towns of Carrickfergus and Belfast, in which latter locality it amounts 
to 18,941, or 18°88 per cent. on the returns for 1851. 

“From the Returns of the Kmigration Commissioners, we learn that 
of the 2,249,355 emigrants who sailed from ports in the United 
Kingdom, between the 81st of March, 1851, and the 8th of April 
last, 1,280,986 were Irish; and from the returns obtained by the 
Registrar-General for Ireland, through the Constabulary agents at 
Irish ports, during the like period, we perceive that as many as 
1,174,179 persons were set down as permanent emigrants. To this 
emigration may chiefly be attributed the decrease of the population, 
during a period when the country was remarkably free from any out- 
break of famine, pestilence, or of the other social calamities which have 
occasionally retarded the growth of population in this and other 
countries. It must also be remembered that the effects of the disas- 
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terous period of famine and pestilence, which commenced with the 
potato blight of 1846-47, had extended over the first few years of the 
decade upon which it is now our province to report; and that there were 
no less than 250,611 paupers in the Irish workhouses and 47,019. 
persons in hospital, of whom 4,545 were not workhouse inmates, at the 
time of taking the Census in 1851, while there were but 50,570 
persons in the Irish workhouses the day before the recent Census was 
taken.” 


TXT. 


“Table II shows the result of the inquiry into the Religious 
Profession of the population. This is the first occasion. on which this 
subject has formed a portion of the decennial Census; and when we 
state that in only fifteen instances have complaints, or objections to 
the enumerator’s returns, been made to the Commissioners, the fact 
is to a certain extent a proof of the probable veracity of these returns 
as well as the willingness of the people and the clergy of all deno- 
minations to afford the utmost facility for arriving at the truth. 
In every instance in which a question arose as to religion, we 
caused the enumerator to make a personal inquiry of the individual 
concerned. . 

“The following is the provincial summary, arranged numerically, 
of the results of this portion of the inquiry, the particulars of which 
for each individual persuasion are set forth in Table IT. 





Religious Persuasions 1861. 












































PROVINCES. Roman Established Protestant All other 
Catholics. Church. Dissenters. Persuasions. Jews. 
NOES EOYs cceciassvcnswatensine 1,246,253 171,234 19,889 1,954 266 
IEA SEEY: cS d Sei hdi. 1,416,171 96,692 | 9,558 778 1 
ROTRHCE. nes actyecs aadeaees 963,687 390,130 551,095 5,442 54 
OMA AUS Gis 5a cons snscees est 864,472 | 40,605 6,021 240 1 
etal iaws... 5 4,490,583 678,661 586,563 8,414 322 





“From this table we learn that on the night of the 7th of April, 
1861, those of the Roman Catholic Church amounted to 4,490,583 ; 
those of the Established Church to 678,661; and Protestant 
Dissenters, to 586,563—amongst whom those of the Presbyterian 
Church numbered 528,992; Methodists 44,532; Independents 5,062 ; 
Baptists 4,165 ; and the Society of Friends 3,812. 

“Those classed under the head of ‘all other persuasions,’ amount- 
ing to 8,414, were chiefly persons denominating themselves ‘ Pro- 
testant Dissenters’ (unspecified), ‘Reformed Presbyterians.’ 
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‘ Separatists,’ ‘ Christian Brethren,’ ‘ Christians,’ ‘ Covenanters,’ 
‘Unitarians,’ ‘ Seceders,’ also members of the Moravian Church, and 
such travellers, temporary lodgers, and mendicants (presumed to be 
Christian), as to whom the enumerators, or the persons who filled 
the householder’s schedules were unable to obtain the necessary 
information. The detailed particulars respecting the class enume- 
rated under this head will be given at a future period. The number 
of Jews was 322,” 


TY’. 


“Table IIT presents the number of houses inhabited, uninhabited, 
and building, in 1841, 1851, and 1861, with the decennial increase or 
decrease between the two latter periods. The number by which the 
inhabited houses had decreased for the ten years ending 31st 
March, 1851, was 282,616, or 21:27 per cent. less than those recorded 
on the 6th June, 1841; while by the present inquiry we learn that 
the number of inhabited houses is 993,238, and the decrease since 
1851 is only 52,990, or 5°08 per cent. 

“The number of wninhabited houses in 1851 was 65,268, while in 
1861 an examination of the same item shows but 39,972. In 1841 
there were 3,313 houses m process of building, in 1851 only 1,868, and 
in 1861, 3,047. Taking the inhabited houses in 1841, there were 
1:11 families to each house ; in 1851, 1:15 families; and in 1861 1:14, 
The localities in which the house accommodation has decreased most 
are the counties of Tipperary, Kilkenny, Meath, King’s and Queen’s, 
in which also the population has very largely decreased;—while there 
has been an increase of inhabited houses in the towns of Belfast and 
Carrickfergus, the county of Dublin (chiefly in the suburban 
districts of the metropolis), the cities of Cork, Dublin, Waterford, 
and Limerick, and the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Londonderry, 
and Sligo. 

“Table IV exhibits the number of families in each province, 
county, city, and certain large corporate towns in Ireland, in the 
years 1841, 1851, and 1861, with the decennial decrease between 
1841 and 1851, and between the latter period and the date at which 
the present Census was taken. The decrease in the number of 
families between 1841, and 1851 was 268,468, or 18°23 per cent. ; 
in 1861 the number of families returned by the enumerators is 
1,129,218, showing a decrease of 75,101, or 6:24 per cent. on the 
returns made for 1851. This decrease is most apparent in the 
counties of Limerick, Queen’s, Tipperary, Kilkenny, King’s, and 
Clare. It has been least in the province of Ulster, where it only 
amounts to 2,017, or 0°53 per cent. An increase in the number of 
families has taken place in the towns of Belfast and Carrickfergus, 
the city of Dublin, and the counties of Dublin, Antrim, Armagh, 
Londonderry, and Sligo. 

“The average number of persons to a family was 5°54°in the year 
1841, in 1851 it was 5:44, and in 1861 it is 5°10. In the metropo- 
litan city, while the population has decreased by 8,636 persons, the 
number of inhabited houses, has increased by 514, and the proportion 
of persons constituting a family has, in proportion, decreased from 
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4°51 in the former to 4°26 in the latter period. In the town of 
Belfast, the average number of persons to a family is 4°79, and in the 
rural district of Donegal, 5°31. 

“Table V shows the number of inhabitantsin each Parliamentary 
borough in 1851 and 1861, with the increase or decrease between 
these periods. 

“Table VI affords the religious profession in each of the thirty 
three boroughs. | 

“Tables VII and VIII present in detail the number of the 
houses and families in each Parliamentary borough. 

“Table IX exhibits the population and religious profession in 
each town in Ireland, containing 1,500 inhabitants and upwards. 

“When all the original returns shall have been minutely 
examined in this office, and the information which they contain 
carefully extracted, the figures in the following tables will, no doubt, 
be altered to a certain extent, but we have reason to suppose that 
such revision will not materially affect the general results. 

“In our General Report we -shall have the honour to lay before 
your Excellency the details of each of the subjects contained in this 
abstract, as also of the ages, education, occupation, marriage- 
condition, and vital statistics afforded by the returns obtained on 
and after the 8th of April, in the present year.” 


Taste I.—Numper of Innasitants in each Province, County, City, and certain 
Corporate Towns of Ireland, in 1841, 1851, and 1861; with the Increase or 
Decrease between 1851 and 1861. 
































1 Q 3 4, 5 6 7 8 

Provinces, Number of Persons. ie 

say oe and 1861. less igs 
ees 1841. 1851. ee 
Males. Females. Total. {More.| Less. 
Leinster. [Pr. ct.| Pr. ct. 
Were G6, 02 si. csosscces: 86,228 | 68,078 28,185.) 29,047 | 84,2325 15°9 
Drogheda town ............ 16,261 16,847 6,840 7,890 14,730 | 12°5 


Dublin city, municipal] 232,726 | 258,369 || 114,294] 135,439] 249 733 — | 3:3 
” » ora 140,047 | 146,778 {f 19,132 21,099 eee 


— 


” county 


eos eeees 


50,383 | 55,675 | 106,058 | 














Me en 114,488 | 95,723 || 43,200| 41,730| 84,930 — |11-2 
Kilkenny city 0000... 19,071 19,975 6,395 7,686 14,081 | — |29°5 
ahs 4 COMET Tole 183,349 | 138,773 || 53,414] 56,062] 109,496) — |21°1 
King’s sa ys osseoee 146,857 | 112,076 || 44,042) 44,449] 88,491] —- |21°0 
Longford 4, a... 115,491} 82,348 || 35,893| 35,699] 71,592] — |13°0 
Louth sites 111,979} 90,815 || 36,847| 38,293] 75,140] — |17°2 
Meath ee aN 183,828 | 140,748 || 55,876] 54,733 | 110,609} — |21-4 
Queen’s Siete: 153,930 | 111,664 45,154 45,596 90,7504 — |18°7 
Westmeath ,, %....... 141,300] 111,407 |} 46,170} 44,686] 90,856] — | 18-4 
i ae 202,033 | 180,158 || 68,774] 74,820] 143,594) — |20-2 
Wicklow vases Maison 126,143 98,979 43,774 42,319 86,093 | — |13°0 
LL an ae 1,973,731 |1,672,738 || 698,373 | 741,223 |1,439,596 | — | 13-9 
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Taste I.—Numsper of Innaprrants in each Province, &¢.—Contd. 
i 2 3 4, 5 (6 7 8 
> 1861 
Provinces, Number of Persons. aaue OF 
Counties, Cities, and ira Heacaeak 1861. pe 
Towns. Hone oo eran 
al eh Males. Females. Totai. More.| Less. 
Munster. Pr. ct.|Pr. ct. 
TAFE COs. sagusicsiuenes ones 286,394 | 212,440 82,562 | 83,713 | 166,275 | — |21°7 
CORR CHY: cocsnianzcncaencseys: 80,720 85,732 36,017 42,875 78,892 — | 7°9 
se? NOGTR AS TUS Gees \ 773, 398 { 351,815 || 137,260] 143,183 | 280,443 | — | 20°2 
iM Biae es , 211,761 88,930| 89,231 | 178,161] — |15°8 
Kerry yy os cesserreseneree 293,880 | 238,254 || 100,023] 101,965 | 201,988} — |15°2 
Limerick City sjenerss-sives 48,391 53,448 19,738 24,888 44,626 | — |16°5 
S Oe Bee cos iat 281,638 | 208,684 84,417 86,566 | 170,983 | — |18°0 
Tipperary ,, N.R..... 435.553 } 147,209 53,136 55,330 | 108,466 | — | 26°3 
5p D Selves. ' 184,358 67,737 71,293 | 139,030] — |24°5 
Waterford city ............ 23,216 25,297 10,701 12,519 2.352201 — | 8°2 
- GOni va SNe 1723971.) "2885738 53,592 57,524 | 111,116 — |19°9 
at Se ew —_—— | ——__—__ S| f | 
OG ccc. vatishe ts 2,396,161 |1,857,736 || 734,113 | 769,087 |1,503,200 | — |19°0 
Ulster. 
ANCHOR EOS - Ca cis ceoesenes 276,188), 251,383 118,142 | 129,272) 247,414] — | 1°5 
ATMIACMS 55). crac cohen: 232,393 | 196,084 90,846 98,536 | 189,382} — | 3°4 
ance ee Bi cbasiast ae 79,308 | 100,301 54,164 65,078 | 119,242 118°38) — 
arrickfergus co, an 
eee A ae 9,379] 8,520 4,200} 5,198 9,398 |10°3| — 
CAVaNIGOs \./5i..\..taetoe 243,158 | 174,064 77,473 76,499 | 153,972] — |11°5 
DOWEPEL CO. sec denccseses 296,448 | 255,158 || 115,545 | 121,314] 236,859] — | 7:1 
Dawa ayo shee aero 361,446 | 320,817 || 140,868 | 158,998] 299,866] — | 6:5 
Fermanagh co. ........... 156,481 | 116,047 51,638 53,734 | 105,372] — | 9°2 
Londonderry co. ........ 222,174 | 192,022 ||} 88,518] 95,619| 184,137] -——| 4°l 
Monaghan jf, swe. 200,442 | 141,823 61,834 64,506 | 126,340} — |10°9 
Tyrone sp Resa: 312,956 | 255,661 || 116,908 | 121,518| 238,426] — | 6°7 
LOCAL .csapsarsronste: 2,386,373 |2,011,880 || 920,136] 990,272 \1,g10,408 | — | 5°0 
Connaught. 
Galway CO... cisexsssste axe 422,923 | 297,897 || 125,865 | 128,391) 254,266 | — |14°6 
32 TOWN seesssssere 17.270 23,787 7,897 8,889 16,786 | — |29°4 
MEME COS. recesses TOd,297 1 tk) oon 52,445 52,170 | 104,615 | -—— | 6°5 
ERVOr” 55° OR hcehane 388,887 | 274,499 || 125,399 | 129,050] 254,449] —1| 7°3 
Roscommon Con hae 255,091 | 1 o,400 78,836 77,318 .Ts6,is4 i — | 9°9 
Sligo rn 180,886 | 128,515 61,897 63,182 | 125,079 | — | 2°6 
DOUG Gnas 1,418,859 {1,010,031 || 452,339 |.459,000 | 911,339 [=> 937 
LHEOANDS cise 8,175,124 (6,552,385 112,804,961 2,959,582 |5,764,543 | — | 12°0 
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Taste II],—Reticious Proression im each Province, County, City, and certain 
Corporate Towns of Ireland in 1861. 





































































































it 2 3 4 5 6 ii 8 
Prov Persons of the following Religious Persuasions. 
rovinces, Total 
ee ane Peskin, Established} Roman Presby- Metho- | Inde- All 
; 1861. Church. | Catholic. | terians. | dists. |pendents| Others. 
Leinster. 
Carlow county ............ 57,232 6,241 50,613 107 182 Be 88 
Drogheda town............ 14,7304 °1,023 | 19,346 211 140 2 14 
Dublin city, M............. 249,733 || 46,922 | 194,601 4,454 | 1,837 | 374 | 1,545 
es) BRU OS. fo .0.4:. 46,231 || 15,248 28,489 1,110 520 183 681 
Bett PCOUBEY’ cc c.cccess. 106,058 |} 19,078 84,524 1,042 416 | 377 625 
MAO oor. o cece ects reeves: 84,930 C,o82 1" vid 581 288 7 108 
Kilkenny city......../......: 14,081 1,084 12,854 85 31 1 26 
ee OUNEY v.03. 109,476 4,597 | 104,667 94 62 1 55 
|S Sa ae i aR 88,491 || 8,282 | 79,306 256 415 11 221 
PON BTOEES sy nesscqesse 71,592 || 6,114 | 64,810 529 | 100 6 33 
Louth ay ere: 75,140 4,975 69,100 908 te] 2 18 
Meath RE ee 110,609 6,584 | 103,489 410 105 6 15 
OS i ee 90,750 |; 9,854 793959 247 481 18 191 
Westmeath,, _ ............ 90,856 6,309 $3,813 320 175 1 225 
OAS Sr 143,594 || 12,840 | 129,824 283 449 28 174 
Wicklow 550 sssssecssee. 86,093 || 15,251 | 69,750 B71 | 716) 14 gi 
POCGE wcdsoncnnseacee 1,439,596 || 171,234 |1,246,253 | 10,911 | 6,050 |1,032 | 4,116 
Munster. 
Clare county ...:.2:../...... 166,275 3,0/b 4+ 162,572 230 pe 6 16 
RBEMOILY coatepecciseesscsl 4 B50 02 9,574 67,092 825 886 107 408 
py eounty, Uelv. ..01 260,445 || 16;3747-! 262,687 7\1 377 97 297 
. err Wen cal T7GsTeL | T4585") 162,002 20 | ele’ 24 62 
BOSE ele ose cececaccst 201,988 O271") 195,205 252 174 15 41 
Tamerick City ..2000) 0.0.0.5 44,626 3,934 39,689 366 325 164 148 
Bo eS TCOMULY sa. 5088 170,983 5,606 | 164,878 139 512 29 19 
Vipperary ., N.R 108,466 6,892 | 100,913 163 408 2 88 
> Se ake, 139,030 4,970 | 133,324 288 186 9 253 
W atertord city, 4.6.:2::... 23,220 1912 20,465 236 265 39 303 
- county ........ LPL D:2059 |) 1753 5a 235 49 3 210 
CC) Sr 1,503,200 || 76,692 |1,416,171 3,685 | 4,312 | 495 | 1,845 
Ulster. 
Aptrin county ........... 247,414 |} 45,087 61,220 |133,440 | 35919 | 696 | 3,052 
YES Ss 5 Semen gua ener ee 189,382 || 58,643 92,100 | 30,988 | 6,105 775 aa 
PPCLASE COW. 05.05 stivecsn es 119,242 || 29,242 40,690 | 43,046 | 4,857 | 354 | 1,053 
ae ear sds aos doe | 9,398 || 1,8271 1,062 |, 5,562] 289] 349| 319 
Cavalt county. \.../5....... 155,972 || 23,187-\ 123,825 5,030 | bol. 8 97 
Denesaks {0 wanes 236,859 || 29,942 | 177,560 | 26,694 | 2,230 | 110 223 
Down re SPR EO 299,866 || 60,516 97,234 1 136,013" |-4,219 )- 127) 1 ae 
Fermanagh county........ 105,372 || 40,676 59,490 1,857 | 3,336 — 13 
Londonderry ., “........ 184,137 || 30,871 83,428 | 66,014 | 1,132 S27") 2166 
Bronag ian | 4 ot b2 126,340 || 17,706 92,714 | 15,405 439 6 470 
Tyrone i team 238,420 || 52,433 |- 134,374°| 46,816 | 3,715. | 328 460 
POLE go tcn snes 1,916,408 || 390,130 | 963,687 |511,371 | 31,560 | 3,280 | 10,380 
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Taste I].—Reziaious Proresston in each Province, §c.—Contd. 

































































1 2 3 4, 5 6 df 8 
Provinces, Total Persons of the following Religious Persuasions. 
Counties, Cities, and Persons, nicl 7 — Ps a. an 
Establi reshy- etho- nde- 
= 161. gia Goi holicss fer ahs. dists. pendent Others. 
Connaught. 
Galway county .....0.... 254,256 7,934 | 245,950 397 212 33 
py COMA sont neaeocs 16,786 786 15,554 165 127 42 2 
Leitcim . county s.ec.:: 104,615 9,516 933844 351 877 | — 
Mayo Re te nat on 254,449 6,937 | 246,108 933 413 2 
Roscommon yy .....00000. 156,154 5,227 | 150,490 252 146 15 
Sligo ja tenes 125,079 || 10,605 | 112,526 927 768 163 
i eee 911,339 || 40,605 | 864,472 | 3,025 | 2,610 53 | 372 372 





PRELAND. 5...d,acn eas 5,764,543 || 678, 661 4,490,583 | 528,992 | 44,532 - ,062 | (16,713 





Taste IIl.—Number of Innaprrev Houses zz each Province of IRELAND, 
én 1841, 185], and 1861 ; with the Increase or Decrease per cent. between 
1851 and 1861. 






































Inhabited Houses. rei a 
PROVINCES. 

1841. 1851. 1861. More. Less. 
- P, ; Pr. ent. Pr. cnt. 

Peete b ere. ksdetianwtse ead 306,459 258,012 236,472 — 8°35 
Miumster, |) ac aiennsteacted 364,637 267,073 242,872 — 9°06 
HUTS Cer. cadexnetrvatant 414,551 351,885 351,515 —_ 0.09 
UGORSUGIIE. ad. golcssceonss 243,192 169;253 162,374 _— 4°06 
Total (IRELAND) | 1,328,839 1,046,223 993,239 — 5°06 





Taste [Y.—Number of FamitiEes in each Provincr of Irewanp, tn 1841, 
1851, and.1861; with the Increase or Decrease per cent. between 1851 





























and 1861. 
Number of Families. or Re eae 
PROVINCES. o_o alee en 
- 1842. 1851. 1861. More. Less. 
‘ s i ; Pr. cnt. Pr cent: 
Leister... eek ny ee 362,134 320,079 295,465 a 7°69 
MMSE ihestal olathe 415,154 319,551 282,695 a Licés 
ISTORS cideuSuhtickoneeaes 439,805 381,070 379,053 —_ 0°53 
Connaught cca diiwncts 255,694 183,619 172,005 — 6°32 
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Total (IRELAND) | 1,472,787 | 1,204,319 | 1,129,218 — 6°24 
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I.—Changes in the Agricultural Population, 1830-61; Lilustrations of the 
Census Returns. 


From the Economist, 22nd June, 1861, we obtain the following interest- 
ing article in elucidation of the Census Returns relative to the Agricultural 
Population :— 


** The Census just completed discloses the fact, that in many of our Agricultural 
districts there has been a diminution of the numbers of the people. And this is 
coincident with a general improvement in husbandry, which has required an 
increased number of workmen in the business of agriculture. 

“It will probably require a careful and precise analysis of the Census reports 
when published in a complete form to understand and explain this apparent 
anomaly. Yet it may well be that the numbers may be less in the purely agri- 
cultural counties, wnile improvement and a brisk employment of labourers may be 
going on. The demand for labour which has arisen of late years in all the great 
Towns and in the Manuiacturing districts has taken off large numbers of lads 
and young men from the rural districts, and in fact the hands are less than 
formerly. But until recently, agricultural labourers being badly paid, their labour 
was less effective than it has become, and is becoming, under the more active 
demand. The discussion upon agricultural labour which took place at a recent 
meeting of the London Farmer’s Club disclosed the great extent in which piece 
work is being adopted in husbandry, and the benefits that system of employment 
confers on both master and man. Circumstances have drawn forth the force which 
slumbered in the peasant’s arm ; and the result has been that, though labourers are 
fewer, they have done more work than heretofore. 

“There have not been wanting persons who have ascribed the diminution of 
population in certain of the agricultural districts to the enlargement of farms, but 
every one acquainted with the systems of management on our larger and smaller 
farms is well aware that a large farm usually employs more labourers in propor- 
tion to its extent than a small one. The subject has been taken up by the United 
East Lothian Agricultural Club, where, at a recent meeting, a discussion took 
place on ‘An Inquiry into the Decrease of Population in some of the Agricul- 
tural Districts as apparently indicated by the Census (1861) Returns. Mr. Hope, 
of Fenton, Barns, presided, and having strikingly analysed the returns of his own 
district said he was satisfied, ‘from practical experience, that at all events in 
East Lothian, the number of people employed on the land is now much larger than 
formerly, and also that their employment is more steady both summer and winter. ” 
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He had examined the returns for the parish of Dirleton, in which he farms, as 
divided into districts for the Census of 1851 and 1861, and also the gross returns 
of previous enumerations, with the detailed returns from every hamlet for 1821, 
and he stated the results with the inferences he drew from them. 

“In 1811, the total population of Diérleton was 1,211 persons; in 1831 the 
number had increased during the twenty years to 1,384; but during that period 
there were only an increase of three occupiers and two separate dwelling-houses. 
From 1831 to 1851, another period of twenty years, there was an increase of 
occupiers or families by 65, and separate dwelling-houses by 58, the increase of 
persons being 250. The additional dwellings erected from 1831 to 1851 form a 
striking contrast to the ¢wo dwellings only which had been erected during the 
previous twenty years. During the last ten years, from 1851 to 1861, there is one 
additional occupier in Dirleton parish, but the dwelling-houses have diminished by 
10 and the population by 94, or from 1,634 to 1,540. 

“* How, then, was this diminution to be accounted for? The parish was divided 
into five districts. In one of these, exclusively agricultural, there had been no 
change, neither increase or decrease, between 1851 and 1861. In another there 
had been an increase of two persons. In a third a decrease of 29; in a fourth a 
decrease of 20; and in the fifth a decrease of 47. The districts in which the 
decreases had occurred were the villages ; and bondagers being no longer required 
in the districts, extra hands required at harvest being supplied by Highlanders and 
Trish, who come into East Lothian for the season, there was not the same need for 
married labourers. It appears also, that in Gullane, a village, there are 15 houses 
unoccupied. Mr. Hope also said, ‘I rather suspect that there has been a change 
in the population of the county ; that the agricultural districts have become more 
strictly agricultural by the removal of tradesmen and others not employed in 
agriculture to the Towns. Taking the village of West Fenton for instance, which 
I know well, I find that in 1821, it contained 191 persons, of which 33 families, 
numbering 150, were employed in agriculture, and nine families, including 41 
persons, depended on trades, &e. Now there are only two families, including 10 
persons, engaged in trade.’ Now if this sort of change is going on throughout the 
agricultural districts of the kingdom, as is probably the case, it will account, in 
part, for the diminished population in those districts. 

“There is no doubt that farmers of late years have obtained their implements 
from the great manufacturing firms, and less from their own immediate neighbour- 
hood than they once did; and increased facilities of intercourse have led them to 
go to the larger and better markets for many of the commodities they require, both 
in business and domestic uses. To return; Mr. Hope said, ‘ In looking over the 
returns from 1811 till this date, the most noticeable feature is the almost stationary 
state of the population during the first twenty years, and this is what might easily 
be inferred from the history of agriculture during that period. During the first 
thirty years of the present century there was no change in the rotation of crops ; 
farmers were only distinguished by their more or less skilful conducting of the 
ordinary labours of the farm, The cutting off of springs in the land and the appli- 
cation of lime were the principal improvements effected. _ 

«««T have a vivid recollection of the farming and the state of the agricultural 
labourers in 1831. At that period it was the constant subject of discussion how 
employment was to be found for the rural population. Spade husbandry was advo- 
cated, and trenching the soil was extensively practised even in this country. You 
could, at the shortest notice, obtain labourers by the hundred at 8s. or 9s. per 
week. But fortunately better times were in store for all connected with land. 
Smith, of Deanston, by his advocacy of thorough drainage, and the introduction of 
tiles for that purpose, created a new era in the farming of the kingdom. It was 
between 1831 and 1841 that this change occurred, and turnips and other green 
crops were substituted for plain fallows. Labourers more readily found employ- 
ment at better wages, More houses were built, and the population rapidly 
increased, More lately, from the facilities afforded by the use of artificial manures, 
the cultivation of the remunerative potato has wonderfully increased ; while from 
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the improved trade and increased wealth of the country, the profits obtained from 
feeding sheep and cattle are very different since I first recollect, and have steadily 
added to the wealth of the farming community.’ This indicates the change that has 
taken place in the well-farmed county of East Lothian, and more or less elsewhere. 
And Mr. Hope justly added, that more attention should be paid to the dwellings 
and comforts of the rural labourers by the landlords and farmers, whose rents and 
profits had thus been enhanced. Mr. Scott Skirving entirely agreed with Mr. Hope 
that improved agriculture requires more human beings to perform the labours of 
the farm, and that totally irrespective of all improvements in machinery. He 
attributed to emigration of labourers great part of the decrease in agricultural 
districts. Mr. Durie said, that in his own district of the country, which was 
purely agricultural, the population had increased 13 per cent. during the last ten 
years, ‘which,’ he said, ‘shows that a population entirely dependent upon itself 
for the sources of labour, there being no manufacture in the district, does not 
decrease. It is, therefore, a fallacy to say that the rural districts require less 
agricultural population than they did, and it is also a fallacy to say that they have 
less, because at present they have more effective working people than ever they had, 
in consequence of there being more men and women required. In conclusion, it was 
unanimously agreed, ‘ That it is the opinion of this Club that the apparent decrease 
of the population in the agricultural districts is caused principally by the limited 
cottage accommodation of most farms, and also by the removal of various classes of 
tradesmen into town.’ This will, perhaps, furnish a clue to the examination of 
other rural districts in which there has been a decrease of population.” 


II.—Scotch and English Farm Labourers, 1861. 


WE obtain the following statement from the Aberdeen Free Press of 
14th June, 1861 :— 


** An interesting series of papers on ‘ the Agricultural Labourer’ have recently 
appeared in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. The writer, ‘G.S.’ (Mr. Geo. Singer), is 
a native of this county, well acquainted with the state of the agricultural labouring 
population in Aberdeenshire as it existed a dozen years ago—and we daresay very 
few will say that there is much of improvement since then. He is also practically 
acquainted with the state of matters in West Sussex and Dorset. Of the Sussex 
labourer Mr. Singer says :— ' 

*« « So far as I can learn, after several years’ residence in the county, I believe 
men are nowhere more comfortable, better cared for, or treated with more respect 
and kindness in any part of the kingdom, than they are in Sussex. Let us first 
examine their homes: perhaps the best locality is the neighbourhood of Chichester. 
We find many such ‘ cottage lomes’ as cannot and need not be surpassed any- 
where ; most of the cottages have three bedrooms, two bedrooms and wash-house 
downstairs, the latter including oven and copper, and they are fitted up with good 
cottage ranges, the whole by the landlords, so that no grates or coppers have to be 
removed to hurt the building, and the tenant finds everything arranged comfortably 
for him at once. 

“«« Upon the estates near Chichester, especially the Goodwood and Oakwood 
estates, there are’nearly as many cottages as are required, and all of the best de- 
seription, with full accommodation for all the comforts and decencies of life, and 
none are allowed to take in lodgers without the proprietor’s consent, which is never 
withheld without good reason, and until the oecupants acquire a higher appreciation 
of proper domestic arrangements this restraint is necessary. For, here as elsewhere, 
they have so long been huddled up in small untidy cottages that it is some time 
before they feel the need of such extensive accommodation. The rent that they 
have to pay is generally 2s. a-week, and carters and shepherds have as extra wages 
their houses rent free. 
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*“ « Respecting their education we cannot speak favourably ; in this they are 
considerably behind Dorset, for what reason I cannot tell, but such is the ease. 
Probably from one-half to three-fourths of those grown up can neither read nor write, 
and this gives them a dull listless manner, but the defect is in a fair way of being 
remedied. We have schools in every village, not certainly of a high standard, but 
such as will set the rising generation far before their parents, and give them a 
pleasure that has been denied to the former. 

““« Wages for the past few years have been from 11s, to 12s. a-week for able- 
bodied men ; piece-work is not paid higher (with the exception of harvest-work) 
than in other places, so that when employed in it they do not earn much more, 
perhaps about 1s.’ : 

“ After stating that the general character of the Sussex labourer is steady and 
sober, and that disagreements between master and servant are rare—more so than 
in Dorset—Mr. Singer goes on to contrast the condition of the agricultural labourer 
in the three counties—in Sussex we may observe the general hours of work are from 
63 a.m., to 12, then an hour for dinner, and again work to5 p.m. Mr. 8. puts 
the different points on which a contrast is made under different headings, and his 
remarks, especially on the lack of cottage accommodation in this county, deserve 
attention as the conclusions of an impartial and intelligent observer. 

“ < Cottage Accommodation.—Aberdeenshire may be put at little and that very 
bad. Dorset not good but improving rapidly. Sussex not extensive enough, many 
farms having too few, some not so good as they ought to be, but many very good, 
and altogether before the other two counties. 

«« Hducation.—In Aberdeenshire easy to obtain, from unfavourable circum- 
stances difficult to retain or turn to good account, not improving much. Dorset 
far behind, but advancing rapidly and bidding fair to make up for lost time during 
the present generation, and though not so good as that obtained in Aberdeenshire, 
yet in the homes of the laboarer may be turned to a better account than is possible 
in the dens in which the Aberdonians are lodged. 

“ * Condition.—As regards comfort, Aberdeenshire has not much, though wages 
are good. Dorset, very little in some parts, and this often arises from too early 
and thoughtless marriages. Sussex, better in every respect, though men with large 
families have not so much as one thinks they ought to have. 

* ¢ Wages.—Aberdeenshire, from 152. to 207. a-year, with board for men ; 
women, from 52. to 8/., with board, and hard work for it. Dorset, men with every 
item added, about 12s. for leading men, 11s. for others, a-week ; women, 8d. and 10d. 
a-day of eight hours ; boys and young men rather badly paid in proportion. Sussex, 
men from 12s. to 14s. per week for a day of nine and a-half hours; women, 10d. 
for seven hours ; boys and young men fairly paid in proportion. 

“ * Character.—This requires a little explanation. But we may safely put the 
Aberdonians first, notwithstanding their sad statistics of legitimacy, which ought to 
be put to the account of the necessity they are under to remain single, as there are 
no homes for them. No class would present a more favourable account if placed in 
such a wretched position, and for upright conduct towards their employers they 
stand high, and few of them are ever found before the courts of justice. In Dorset 
their character does not perhaps stand so high, but still there is a cause for this, 
and we think it is that the younger hands are badly paid, and turned off whenever 
a chance occurs of being able to do without them, and thus at a susceptible age are 
at liberty to roam about, and thus acquire bad habits that may cling to them more 
or less through life. And as education has so long been neglected among them, it 
is not to be wondered at that the magistrates have sometimes a little to do among 
them. But as their homes are rapidly improving, and they are being better 
educated, we shall find them improve before many years. The character of the 
Sussex labourer stands high, and that because the causes of deterioration common 
in Dorset are to a great extent wanting. And we have no doubt that it will 
improve speedily.’ ”” 
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III.—Jmportation of Wool, 1843-60. 


THE quantity of Wool imported in 1860 exceeded the receipts of any previous 
twelve months, as the following figures will show :— 
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The British pastoral colonies have more than grappled with the ever-growing 
wants of the home market, supplies having come forward in the following prcpor- 
tions :— 
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1V.—Grain Imports in First Four Months of 1861-60-59. 


We obtain the following paragraphs from the Times of — June, 
1861 :— 


« Agricultural Statistics—The statistics of our grain wmportations (1861) 
since the beginning of the year, show the remarkable extent to which the failure 
of last year’s harvest must have been underrated, while at the same time the com- 
parative ease with which they have been paid for demonstrates how intrinsically 
slight must have been the effect of the American crisis in disturbing our commerce 
or causing pressure in our money-market. It may be estimated that from the 
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Ist of January (1861) to the present time (June, 1861) we have disbursed about 
20,000,0002. for wheat, flour, and other foreign grain, against a total of little more 
than 5,000,0007, in the corresponding period of 1860; and when it is borne in mind 
that in the same interval we have supplied India with a direct loan of 3,000,000/., 
and that the national expenditure has been on the highest scale, the fact that the 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England, even according to the unfavourable state- 
ment published recently, is still exactly equal to the average amount held in the 
month of January, will appear no less striking than satisfactory. It is evident, 
indeed, that but for the drain for public works in India, which has now been kept 
up for so many years, the discount market would probably have been free from 
extraordinary pressure. 

“ Next to the total quantity and value of our grain imports, the question of 
most importance is as to the proportion in which these supplies have been furnished 
to us from the respective countries of the world. In this respect the chief change 
has, of course, been in the quantities from America and France. Annexed is a 
statement of our total importations in the first four months of each of the last 
three years, and the percentage from each country :— 
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* Thus, while in 1859 France supplied us with 293 per cent. of our wheat 
importations, and the United States sent us no appreciable quantity whatever 
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France has now sent us only 7 per cent., while from the United States we have 
drawn 304 per cent. With flour the change has been still more remarkable, since 
_ the French supply in 1859 was 90 per cent. of the whole, the United States figuring 
only for 2 per cent., while this year we have had only 16 per cent. from France and 
from the United States the quantity has been 65 per cent. 

“It is to be remarked, however, that during April, 1861, there was, as had 
been anticipated, a diminution of the preponderance of arrivals of American wheat. 
The supply in that month was 15 per cent. from America, and 26 per cent. from 
Prussia, a consequence doubtless of the check to traffic and the rise in freights 
caused by the civil war, which some persons have been disposed to assume would, 
on the contrary, cause us to be deluged with increased supplies.” 


V.—The Ordnance Survey. 


THE progress of the Ordnance Survey was greatly retarded during 1860, not 
only by the wet summer and severe winter, but by the employment of 390 surveyors 
and draughtsmen upon surveys and plans connected with the defence of the country. 
But the great survey, on the scale of 25 inches to a mile, is being gradually prose- 
cuted in Scotland and in the northern counties of England; and Colonel Sir H. 
James suggests, in his report for the year, that it should be at once decided whether 
the cadastral survey is to be extended to the rest of England, so that in that case it 
may be undertaken while we have an admirably trained body of men for the per- 
formance of the work. It is considered that if we are to have in England, as in 
Ireland, a Landed Estates Court to give facilities for the transfer and registration 
of property, an accurate survey will be of much importance. The cost of completing 
this great work was estimated last year at not exceeding 1,450,000/., and likely to 
be less. 

Plans illustrating the movements of the allied forees in China have been pub- 
lished by this department, the topographical department of the War Office, and 
copies sent to all the regiments in the service. Returns of the equipment of an army 
in the field have been commenced; they are intended to comprise the number, price, 
and weight of every article necessary for the supply of bodies of troops; they will 
be tabulated, and accompanied by drawings of the several articles. 

A work containing returns of the strength, organization, equipment, &c., of the 
armies of Europe, has been published in three volumes. The publication of 
Domesday Book by means of photozincography is intended to be continued county 
by county. 


VI.— British and Foreign Shipping. 


THE entrances and clearances of shipping at ports in the United Kingdom were 
last year larger than in any previous twelvemonth, the total entrances with cargoes 
having been 10,054,981 tons, while the total clearances were 10,782,937 tons. In 
1848 the British tonnage which entered with cargoes was 2,919,528 tons, and the 
Soreign 1,005,894 tons ; in 1848 the British tonnage had increased to 4,020,415 
tons, and the forezgn to 1,559,046 tons, showing an advance of 38 per cent. in the 
former and 55 per cent. in the latter; in 1854 the British entrances had further 
increased to 4,789,986 tons, while the foreign, advancing still more rapidly, had 
reached an aggregate of 3,109,756 tons, showing an increase of 18 per cent. in the 
former, and 99 per cent. in the latter; and in 1860 the British entrances were 
5,760,537 tons, and the foreign 4,294,444 tons, showing an increase of 7 per cent. 
in the former and 38 per cené. in the latter. 
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Comparing 1860 with 18438, the British entrances show a general advance of 
_ 97 per cent., and the foreign entrances an advance of no less than 329 per cent. ; 
the actual augmentation of tonnage being—British, 2,841,009 tons ; and foreign, 
3,288,550 tons. 

The clearances outwards next invite attention. In 1843 the British clearances 
with cargoes amounted to 2,727,306 tons, and the foreign clearances to 1,026,063 
tons ; and in 1848 the British total had increased to 3,553,777 tons, and the foreign 
to 1,497,460 tons, showing an advance of 30 per cent. in the former and 46 per 
cent. in the latter; in 1854 the British clearances were 4,683,654 tons, and the 
foreign 3,186,882 tons, showing an advance of 32 per cent. in the former, and 113 
per cent. in the latter ; and in 1860 the British total was 6,358,917 tons, and the 
foreign 4,424,020 tons, showing an advance of 36 per cent. in the former, and 39 
per cent. in the latter. Comparing 1860 with 1843, the British clearances show a 
general advance of 133 per cent., and the foreign clearances an advance of 335 per 
cent., the actual augmentation being—British, 3,631,611 tons; and foreign, 
3,397,957 tons. 

The yearly relative share of business enjoyed by British and foreign shipping 
since 1843—as shown by the tonnage entered and cleared respectively—was, there- 
fore, as follows :— 



































Years. British. Foreign. Years. British. Foreign. 
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British shipping seems last year to have lost ground proportionately to the 
extent of 2 per cent., but this is due to the relatively more rapid advance of foreign 
shipping, the actual clearances in British ships exhibiting last year an increase of 
136,171 tons, and the actual entrances an increase of 368,612 tons, as compared 
with 1859. 

The general shipping trade of the empire has been nearly multiplied threefold 
since 1818, the total entrances and clearances in that year having been 7,678,791 
tons, while in 1860 they were 20,837,918 tons. 

The British tonnage which entered in ballast only was 625,818 tons in 1848, 
and 1,128,472 in 1860; and the foreign tonnage which entered in a similar manner 
was 296,056 tons in 18438, and 989,832 tons in 1860. The British clearances in 
ballast comprised 908,527 tons in 1843, and 666,997 tons in 1860; the foreign’ 
tonnage which cleared in a similar manner was 315,370 tons in 1843, and 
1,066,573 tons in 1860. In 1859 the British entrances in ballast were 1,193,187 
tons, and the clearances in ballast 503,985 tons, the foreign entrances and clearance, 
being 938,092 tons and 934,389 tons respectively. The unemployed British tonnage 
which entered our ports last year was consequently 64,715 tons less than in 1859, 
and the unemployed foreign tonnage also showed a diminution of 51,240 tons; the 
unemployed British tonnage which cleared out last year was 163,012 tons less than 
in 1859, while the unemployed foreign tonnage which cleared out in the same 
period was 132,184 tons more than in 1859. 

These figures refer to both sailing and steam ships, but it is with the latter that 
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British interests have made the greatest advance, and hence, probably, the outcry 
made from time to time by proprietors of ordinary shipping. An analysis of this 
part of the subject must, however, be given in a future paragraph. 


VIL.—Public Revenue and Expenditure. 


THE following tables analyze, with some minuteness, the various sources from 
which the national revenue has been derived, and the various channels through 
which the national expenditure has flowed, since 1843. The abbreviations in the 
first table refer respectively to Customs, Excise, Stamps, Taxes, Income Tax, Post 
Office, and Miscellaneous items, and the figures appended under the various heads 
show their proportionate percentage in each year :— 
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A similar calculation applied to the expenditure gives the following results. 
The abbreviation “ Na. Debt,” it should be premised, comprises the charges incurred 
for the interest and management of the National Debt, funded and unfunded. 
Under the head of the Civil List civil charges of all kinds are also included :— 





Year. noe on Army. | Navy. Year. he re Army. | Navy. 
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The tables illustrate two patent facts,—first the growth of direct taxation, and 
secondly, the state of affairs which has entailed ‘upon ‘us such heavy additional 
expenses for defensive purposes. 
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VIII.—Census of Crime. 


THE commitments for trial for indictable offences are commonly taken as a 
measure of the amount of crime, and the year 1860 has no reason to shrink from 
this test, for the commitments in England and Wales fell from 16,674 in 1859 to 
15,999 in 1860. But since the Criminal Justice Act came into operation in 1855, 
transferring a number of cases to the summary jurisdiction, the commitments have 
given a more imperfect idea of the prevalence of crime. In 1860 upwards of 
30,000 charges of stealing or attempting to steal, were disposed of by the magis- 
trates. A better test may be found probably in the number of offenders sentenced 
to gaol by courts and magistrates ; and the following short table, made up on that 
principle, shows the continued decrease of crime :— 





1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 1860. 


Se ooo 


Sentenced on indictments ............ 14,734 | 15,307 | 13,246 | 12,470. | 12,068 


Sentenced to gaol by magistrates.| 77,712 | 86,795 | 83,128 | 74,769 |} 70,151 





oe 


92,446 | 102,102 | 96,374 | 87,239 | 82,219 





| | 





The capital convictions in 1860 were only forty-eight, the smallest number yet 
recorded, The extreme penalty of the law is virtually confined to murder, no execu- 
tion having taken place for any other crime since 1841. The case which occurred 
in that year was for an attempt to murder, where life was seriously endangered. 
The average of convictions for murder in the last ten years has been seventeen, 
and that was the exact number in 1860. In five cases the punishment was com- 
muted to one of penal servitude ; in twelve the sentence was inflicted. It is only 
in these cases that we have in our statistical returns any attempt to tabulate 
«motives to crime.” Of these murders, five are described as being for the sake of 
robbery, two from jealousy, one from rejected love, two from hatred, one from 
excitement by drink, and in one instance no motive is assigned. 


IX.—The Subscription for the £6,000,000 of French Railway Obligations, 
July, 1861. 


Tue following statement is from the Z'mes City Article of 22nd July, 
1861 :— 


** It appears that the tenders for the new issue of 6,000,000/. French railway . 
obligations have amounted to about 94,000,000/., and that as 2,800,000/. of the 
total to be allotted is to be given to exclusive establishments, whose subscriptions 
cannot be reduced, there is but 38,700,000/. for pro rata distribution among the 
remainder—a sum which will enable each applicant to have only about 4 per cent. 
of the amount asked. This operation is officially described as a great success, 
which furnishes an imposing manifestation of the power of the country and a 
proof of the confidence which the Government of the Emperor inspires. If the 
French people or French statesmen can persuade themselves to such an inference, 
there is no occasion for any outside observers to disturb the simplicity of the 
illusion. But, unfortunately, there are persons, even in England, and especially in 
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high places, so little versed in practical tinance as to be likely also to be led away 
by it. The process, however, is simply analogous to that of throwing a certain 
sum of money to be scrambled for by a mob. The Government having resolved to 
make a loan, calculate a price at which it would be sure to command a premium, 
and offer it, or a certain portion of it, at this price, pro rata, to all who will apply 
and send in a preliminary deposit. As the stock is marketable at 2 or 3 per cent. 
premium for several days before the date for closing the subscription lists, the 
number of applicants is, of course, simply limited to the number who can rake up 
or borrow enough money to pay the deposit on the amount they ask for, and the 
result is that this vast multitude, after all their pains, get a ridiculous fraction 
assigned to them, the profit of which, in the great majority of cases, would form 
but a poor payment for their loss of time. The affair in its effect is exactly as if 
the Government were to announce that they would issue a million of francs to be 
divided at the rate of 102 fr. among all who would make tenders. It has 
captivated some persons as if it were a wonderful discovery, but it involves loss to 
the Government and demoralization to the people. ‘Loans under such circum- 
stances are always issued at a price below that which would be given by regular 
contractors, the proper business of the nation at the same time suffers from the 
excitement, banking disturbance, and waste of time consequent upon the public 
making deposits upon a hundred millions, when there are only three or four 
millions of securities to be disposed of, and individuals, from the lowest to the 
highest, are all encouraged into the arena of stockjobbing, and taught that it is in 
this sphere, rather than by steady attention to their legitimate avocations, that 
they can best distinguish themselves as good citizens. It may be questioned 
if among the engines which can tend to corrupt a country, any could be found 
more potent than this system of offering bribes to the populace from the Bourse.” 


X.—Patents. 


In the year 1860 there were 3,196 applications for provisional protection of 
inventions, and the number of patents actually passed was 2,061; in the other 
1,135 cases the applicants did not proceed for their patents within the six months. 
The number of patents that prove useless is very great. The first 4,000 under the 
new system were granted in 1852-54, all for fourteen years, but liable to become 
void unless a stamp duty of 502. were paid at the end of three years, and another 
of 1002. at the end of seven years, and of the whole 4,000, only 1,186 paid the 
50/. duty at the end of the third year, and only 390 the 1002. duty at the end of 
the seventh year ; so that nearly 90 per cent. were allowed to become void by the 
end of the seventh year. Still, the stamp duties received last year amounted to 
108,0002. The fees paid to the Attorney and Solicitor-General and their clerks, 
amounted to no less than 9,6217. Abstracts or abridgments of specifications of 
patents continue to be published, and sold at the cost of printing and paper; the 
subjects now in the press are—shipbuilding, preparation of fuel and apparatus for 
its combustion, steam-engines, weaving, photography, bricks and tiles, and spinning. 
The Patent Office labours under the prevalent complaint—it has no room, it has 
books for which there are no shelves, and models which it has no opportunity to 
exhibit. But the fees have annually produced a surplus, which has now accumu 
lated to the extent of 92,000/., so that there is a building fund to begin with. 
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XI.—General Results of the Census of 1861 of the United Kingdom, and 
Progress of the Income Tax Assessments, 1853-60. 


Tue following letter from Mr. Hammack, one of the Census Commis- 
sioners of England and Wales, addressed to the Zmes on 22nd July last, 
states concisely the general results of the Census of 1861, just taken. 

To this table we append from Parliamentary Paper 592, 1861, a return 
in a condensed form of the amount of property annually assessed to the 
Income Tax in the several divisions of the United Kingdom during the 
eight years 1853-60. 

The two statements will enable comparisons to be made as regards the 
proportionate augmentations of numbers and wealth. 


The unrevised numbers of the population enumerated at the late Census have 
already been published in your columns for England and Ireland, and those for 
Scotland having just been ascertained by the officials at Edinburgh, the result for 
the entire country may now be stated. The total number of inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom, including the islands in the British seas, may be set down as not 
less than 29,031,164. Of these 20,061,725 were numbered in England and Wales, 
3,061,117 in Scotland, 5,764,543 in Ireland, and 143,779 in the Channel Islands 
and Isle of Man. ‘The army serving abroad and in Ireland and the navy and mer- 
chant seamen absent at sea are not included. 

In Ireland an wnparalleled emigration, continued from the period of the failure 
of the potato crop in that country, has diminished the population by 787,842 per- 
sons, or 12 per cent., exactly the decennial rate of increase in England, since the 
Census of 1851. According to the returns, 1,230,986 Irish and 823,837 natives of 
Great Britain emigrated in the decade. Notwithstanding this exodus and other 
circumstances calculated to retard the rate of increase, such as the Russian war, 
an epidemic of cholera, the Sepoy mutiny, commercial crises, and the strikes, we 
have a solid addition of more than a million and a half to the population of the 
United Kingdom—a fact sufficiently significant of the perennial vigour and progress 
of the country. 


Population of the United Kingdom according to the Census of 1861. 








Population enumerated. Increase in 1861. | Decrease in 1861. 
Rate Rate 

1861. 1831. Persons. | per | Persons. | per 
cent, cent. 























England and Wales ....| 20,061,725 | 17,927,609 | 2,134,116 | 12 — — 











SCOUIMIIU:. Foi csarcssetnees cc 3,061,117 | 2,888,742 1725375 6 — ae 
Treliind  ii..0i. 28a 5,764,843 | 6,552,385 — — [787,842 | 12 
Seas nanan, | 48779 | 148,126 Ee pat BR TA se 
el ~~ f2,307,144| 787.8421 
Total of die United py eee fay 
Kingdom ..,........ mi A dati picts Net increase 1,519,302, or 


6 per cent. 
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(A.)—Enexann and Watrs.—Property Assessed under the several Schedules. 
Stated in millions sterling. 











Mela vendlia’ Schedules. | he a 

5th April. | ee 

ag A. B. C. Ds E. nacaeds 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

SOO k. Sitios custned ee 96,1 41,1 26,7 5995 11,0 234,7 
WANE oo insasocthae 99,2 41,1 26,8 7552 12,8 256,3 
PEN fe dacicoaa sand xe os 100,8 41,0 24,4 74.56 13,5 254,8 
PRONE PAP ccc asciwne 101,9 41,0 24,4 7255 15,5 255,5 
GE Fes eS vcscnse toons 103,6 41,1 26,9 725 15,8 261,0 
51) xe, 109,9 42,7 28,0 79,9 16,3 274,7 
gc ee 110,9 AZ 27,9 7794 16,9 275,9 
"GS FF ds cs sobocas 112,0 42,9 28,3 81,9 17,4 282,7 





[The 00,000’s at unit end are omitted, thus 99,1 represents 99,100,000.) 


(B.)—Enetanp and Wares.—Amount of Property Assessed under Schedule (A.) 





Years ending 5th April. 














Heads ' $$$ 

f A: ti: 
Se 1853s | 1854. 1 195s. f° 1856." yes7e | aes8y P1859; + 2960: 

£ £ ES £ £ £ £ £ 

ee 41,086, |41,085, | 41,236, | 41,048, | 41,176, | 42,684, | 42,701,| 42,940, 
Messuages .........0.. 40,621, |42,828, | 43,425, | 44,196, | 44,994, | 47,438, | 48,138, | 48,779, 
| Se 568. 2 See 360, 366, 367, 209, 210, 54, 
Manors veecccssesseeee: 168,| 172, 174, 186, 191, 203, 207, 212, 
257,| 268, 295, 304, 255, 218, 212, 225, 
Quarries veces 270, | 267, 272, 274, 277, 366, 372, 366, 
ee 2,061, | 2,504,| 2,588, | 2,657,| 2,694,| 3,485,| 3,548,| 3,658, 
Tron Works........... 660,| 861, 890, 915, 93, || 1,249, | 1,213,, 2° Wee 
Fisheries ...........00.- 26, 16, 17, 17, 15, 17, 18, 16, 
ANS oboe onses ans 919,| 831, 825, 823, 830, 802, 779, |. F792, 
Railways occ 7,211, | 7,708, | 8,291,| 8,630,| 9,209, | 10,450, | 10,631, | 10,732, 
eas Works ............ 653, 661, 670, 677, 680, 843, S42; 918, 
Other Property ....| 1,780, | 1,632,| 1,659,| 1,710,| 1,798,|/ 1,860,| 1,865,| 2,088, 
General Profits........ 92, 92, 128, 127, 127, 147, 149, 191, 








| i fs cs pe | ces | 


96,172, |99,274, |100,835, |101,938, |103,603, |109,978, 110,923, | 112,082, 








[The 000’s at wit end are omitted—thus 41,086 represents 41,086,000.] 
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“(C.)—Scortanp.—Property Assessed under the several Schedules. 
Stated in millions sterling. 




















aie Ee Schedules. Total Amount 
bth April. of Property 
A, B. a DD. E. Assessed. 

£ cS ES Es bs z£ 
ESD coe 11,0 5,4 — 10,4 ,6 27,6 
i (Seinen Renee ge Ale $3.9 FO 6 — 12,3 me 30,5 
PO trad ea strosaatoas 12,1 7? G7 — 11,8 a4 30,5 
Lo hah ae 12,4 5,8 11,0 8 30,1 
UBB or coloatennss 12,5 5,9 — 1 so 30,4 
fi ee eee 13,8 6,2 -—~ 8,5 9 29,5 
trae tee 13,8 One — 8,0 9 2951 
i 5 Kone 13,9 6,2 — 8,6 1,0 29,9 





[The 00,000’s at writ end are omitted—thus 11,9 represents 11,900,000.] 


(D.)—Scornanp.— Amount of Property Assessed under Schedule (A.) 


PISS REESE Seca ee . “a = = = 





Years ending 5th April. 




















Heads . 
f 5 t. 
of Sateen 1853. -| 1854,-/~“1855.-| 1856. -| 1857. >|- 1858. | 1859. | 1860. 
£ £ £ £ £ Oe ee ta £ 
i onde Gob 5,499, | 5,687,| 5,725, | 5,872, | 5,932, | 6,254, | 6,230, | 6,281, 
Messuages ..........-. 3,847, | 4,131, | 4,209, | 4,239, | 4,358, | 4,703, | 4,842, | 4,988, 
TB OS bs osetia oeee — — — = — — — — 
INHEMINON ESE le aeprecncqsncone — — — — — — — — 
Fines vee bbovevceeecerons <a i, 2, 1, L ae oy 25 
Sait Loc 44, 47, 50, 45, 43, 49, 47, 47, 
Mites .hetonc 278,| 305, 302, 328, 311, 337, 337, 356, 
Tron Works oo... 472: | “424, 487, 511, 475, 641, 563, 383, 
Fisheries .........../.... 35; 44, 44, 44, 47, 50, 52. BAL 
Canals alalereleserecetels]ereraree vie raies 80, 59) 58, 58, 58, 70, 70; 70, : 
Railways ...ccsssese. A eae bees $39, 898, 891, | 1,246, | 1,264, | 1,299, 
Gas Works se.ecse:.. 108, | 118, 119, 114, 104, 112, 117; 122, 
Other Property ....} 252, 253, 249, 250, 248, 267, 277; 285, — 
General Profits........ 44, 49, 56, 62, 70, i, 78; 79, 














11,028, |11,947, | 12,144,. | 12,428, | 12,543, | 13,809 | 13,885, | 13,974, 





[The 000’s at wit eud are omitted—thus 5,499 represents 5,499,000.] 
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(E.)—Iretanp.—Property Assessed under the several Schedules. 
Stated in millions sterling. 














Years ending Schedules. Total Amount 
Key Acie’ at Ga ee Oe eed es ee ae oe ee OR Property: 
7 A B. c D E. Assessed. 
£ : £ £ £ £. 

S138 Se eae ence LEZ 2,6 1,4 4,6 8 21,3 
HN Ne eae tae 11,8 2,6 1,3 a7 9 21,5 
ELS, SER RROROO Ca 11,8 2,5 1,3 4,6 39 21,3 
BG eons usareteeces 11,9 2,5 1,4 4,5 39 21, "4 
PEO ae ee oe, 12,8 28 1,4 4,7 1,0 22,8 
De Rave tone: 12,8 day 1,4 4,8 ie 22,9 
MN even lk. 12,8 2.7 1,3 4,8 1,1 23,0 





[The 00,000’s at zni¢ end are omitted—thus 11,7 represents 11,700,000.] 


In Ireland the heads of assessment under Schedule A cannot be distinguished. 


XI1.— Transactions of the Dover Penny Bank, 1860-61. 


Tue following analysis of the transactions of the Dover Penny Bank, 
from the 6th July, 1860, to 6th July, 1861, has been taken from an elaborate 
and interesting return sent to the Society by Mr. Norwood Earle, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Committee of Management :— 


No £8 a 
Average balance to the credit of each depositor on 6th 
AR ye PM ee a ain ie isc ineastg Moar oases woes sede oayaehe-ikcainaal oe — - 6 1 
Average number on books from July 6th, 1860, to July 6th, 
MMe gossas czacredesus etrct eames oh ons ak Biogas Mah Sas Vaclyy gp ee eat pass 990°39 — 
Average number in attendance from July 6th, 1860, to 
Darl OSH ANS GIN. tise NMRA was wanes inode arta Rianne 295°86 — 
Average number in attendance for purposes of depositing 
TSE EIN Es PRO PA I Res Aire RDG SP Tere a OR ROG Meier Ath — 
Average number in attendance for purposes of withdrawing 
SEO eRe aa eect) we ein esa gAw Caxathcaanaesteavan he owshy iadecsied vimnaddecs 22°58 we 
Gross average amount received each night from depositors — 1016 1 
me Pe withdrawn each night by depositors — 111 4 
Average amount paid in by each depositor each night ........ — - - 9 
- to each withdrawer each night............ — - 10 - 
Total number of additional depositors from July, 1860, to 
DLS LOO ies ik. ee eantenepeeSraen dean oh ha ea inae i Ahncdpo tatioes 700 —_ 
Average number of additional depositors each night ............ 13°72 od 
Average cost of keeping each depositor’s account for the 
SL. POPP SPINOR, eo RPE gay tar RIOD a SSPIN ergy SORA oP nt RoR — - - 4 


2EF2 
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XIII.— The Balance of Trade. 


THE excess of our Imports over our Exports during the last seven years is 
shown by an official return to have been as follows :— 




















Year. Imports. Exports. ioe 
£ = £ 
BOSE sugvesions 152,889,053 115,821,092 36,567,961 
TOD icc ceeccustd 143,542,856 116,691,300 26,851,550 
Teen 172,544,154 | 139,220,353 | 33,323,801 
DBT ite owes 187,844,441 146,174,301 41,670,140 
"Gio kaneeares 164,583,832 139;182;/70 24,801,053 
"69. ome! Li, b82,000 155,692,975 23,489,380 
MOO yn ccreusisd 210,648,633 165,670,653 44,977,990 





The exports of gold and silver bullion and specie from the United Kingdom in 
the same period were :— 























Gold. Silver. Total. 
£ £ £ 
16,552,845 6,033,723 22,586,568 
11 S27,213 6,980,965 18,828,178 
12,038,299 12,813,498 24,851,797 
15,061,500 18,505,468 33,566,968 
12,567,040 7,061,836 19,628,876 
18,081,139 | 17,607,664 35,688 803 
15,641,578 9,983,190 25,534,768 








It appears from these figures that the excess of imports over exports during the 
seven years was 231,681,875/., and that the shipments of bullion in the same 
period were 180,685,958/., or 77°97 of the surplus. Complete returns are not yet 
available with regard to the proportions, foreign and colonial of our exports in 
1860, but taking the six years ending 1859, it appears that the excess of our 
imports from, over our exports to, foreign countries was altogether 181,665,900/., 
while the colonies showed a similar excess of 6,118,985/., making a total of 
187,784,885/. The colonial imports and exports, are, upon the whole, pretty well 
balanced. In fact, the excess of 6,118,985/. would not have existed at all, but for 
the disturbance of the Indian trade in 1857 by the disastrous mutiny of that year. 


XIV.—Lffect of Reformatories. 


Tue following valuable letter by Mr. Barwick Baker (Hardwicke 
Court, Gloucester), is copied from the Z¢mes of 13th August, 1861 :— 


«« Forgive some remarks on your article of August 8th on Reformatories. 
«The truth of your observation that an increase of boys under detention in 
reformatories is perfectly compatible with a decrease of crime is shown most 
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forcibly in France, in a manner which they approve highly, though I fear that our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might not see it in the same pleasant light. I have 
not before me at present the exact figures, but I think I am correct in stating that 
in 1833 the number of jeunes détenus in France was a little under 1,400, and I 
think that at present and for several years previous, it has been little under 
10,000. I think that the population of England and Wales is about three quarters 
that of France, so that had they the same number in proportion to the population 
as we, it would amount to about 5,000 instead of 10,000; yet even in France they 
say that juvenile crime has greatly decreased, and I believe it. 

** This, however, is a pregnant fact, and worthy of our consideration in several 
ways. In the first place, an increased number of détenus by no means proves an 
increase of crime, because, probably, of the 1,300 détenus in France in 1833, a 
large number were detained only a month or two, instead of, as now, from three to 
five years each. 

** But there are other points to be considered. How comes it that, at the end 
of nearly thirty years of improvement, France has double the amount of détenus in 
proportion to their population that we have? Our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
complains that even our reformatories are a heavy expense to the country, and it 
would be no desirable prospect that this expense should be doubled some years 
hence. This, however, I think there is no occasion to fear, if the matter be 
properly watched. 

« At the commencement of our work very many of the boys committed to us 
were hardened by a course of crime, and a course of three months’ imprisonments 
(which of the two courses is the most hardening and pernicious I can hardly say), 
into regular habitual thieves. These were usually committed to us for five years 
each, and many of them are with us now; but at the present time the habitual 
boy thief is nearly an extinct animal. Even in London, when I went over Cold- 
bath Fields Prison a month ago, and found a marvellous diminution of crime, there 
were only ten boys whom I could call habitual thieves. This class must soon be 
entirely extinct. It is a physical necessity that if every boy be sent to a refor- 
matory on his second conviction, and kept either there, or, at least under surveil- 
lance for three or four years, no boy can become an habitual thief. The boys who 
are now committed to us are of a different type to the older lot. Many are 
passionate or sulky, or ill-tempered—some are ignorant, stupid, or brutal, some 
nearly idiotic (epilepsy is not an unfrequent cause); more by far are weak, and 
easily led to good or evil (and these are our least hopeful cases, ‘ unstable as water’ 
many of them will not, for many years, have strength of mind to be trustworthy); 
but the hardened, determined thief is nearly unknown. ‘This will shorten our 
detentions, and, of course, greatly decrease our average numbers and expense, 

«* But there is another point to which you allude, and which requires watching 
to avoid the extreme to which they run in France. 

“Mr. Turner states that ‘above one-fourth of the children received into 
reformatories were under 12 years of age, and above one-half were received on 
first convictions.’ Now, is this quite right ? 

« We must remember that a reformatory fitted to retain and reform boys 
of the worst character must be an expensive undertaking, and ought not to be 
used for cases which may be treated at one-twentieth of the expense. I am by no 
means in favour of saving expense at the cost of efficiency, but I cannot consent 
when using public money to refuse to consider the comparative cost of two systems. 

“ IT some years ago procured returns of the juvenile convictions from, I think, 
eight or ten counties in different parts of England, and I found that in all, except 
the extremely dense populations of Middlesex, Surrey, and Lancashire, out of every 
eight boys committed to prison a first time only one on an average was committed, 
as a boy, for a second offence. I have no doubt, from what I have scen, that 
second offences are much more rare now than they were then. If so, is it nota 
mistake to send boys on first conviction to reformatories, except in rare excep- 
tional cases? If you or I privately have some evil or nuisance which we wish to 
cure, if two remedies are suggested, one of which costs 15s. and succeeds in sevep 
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cases out of eight, and the other costs 75/., or even 30/., and succeeds in nine cases 
out of ten, should we not try the 15s. remedy first, and, if it failed, try the more 
expensive one after? What we should do with our private funds we ought to do 
with the public ones. A ten days’ imprisonment costs about 15s.; two years in a 
reformatory costs, at the present reduced allowance, 31/. 4s., and five years cost 
781. 

“ But it will be said that ten days in prison will not work the entire change 
in the boy’s whole mind which five years in a reformatory may be expected to 
produce. I grant it: but I must question whether we have a right to expend so 
large a sum on one boy merely for his own benefit. It is well worth spending a 
very large sum to prevent the existence of a regular habitual criminal, who will 
infect, corrupt, and educate others in crime. I believe that the result which has 
been obtained, of diminishing the committals of boys in England and Wales to the 
extraordinary degree of 42 per cent. in four years (while we can have little doubt 
that the crime has diminished to a far greater extent than the committals), would 
have been held in the estimation of every Englishman to have been worth double 
the sum it has cost. I believe that the boast that we can now make, that habitual 
crime among boys, even in London, is nearly extinct, is worth still more. These 
are public advantages, and the public will not grudge to pay for them. But when 
a question arises whether a boy on his first conviction shall receive a punishment 
costing 15s. or 30/., I cannot let the private benefit of the individual outweigh so 
large a public cost. 

“ But to return to the French statistics. It was some time before I could 
understand the readiness with which every boy is received on the smallest offence. 
Parents are not made to contribute to their support; every facility seems to be 
offered—I would almost say, to tempt boys into reformatories. After a time, how- 
ever, I found a not unnatural solution. In a country which is obliged to resort to 
conscription to supply its army and navy, an establishment which at the same time 
greatly diminishes crime and rears some thousands of boys per annum to reduce the 
conscription, is worth all its cost. 

“ This, however, we may trust, will never be the case in England, and until it 
be so I must contend for the principle which Mr. Sydney Turner lays down, that 
save in rare exceptional cases the experiment should be made whether the sending 
a child to prison for ten days will not suffice (as a short examination of the books 
of any gaol will show in seven cases out of eight) to prevent his continuance in a 
course of crime without sending him, on a first conviction, to a reformatory. 

«« At present we have two widely different systems of punishment on trial—the 
old and the new. The former consists in shutting a man up in a square box for a 
certain arbitrarily fixed period, just long enough to lose habits of work and to 
gain habits of gaol, and then opening the door and casting him forth on the world. 
The latter consists in a period of strict and harsh confinement, followed by asso- 
ciated hard work, that followed by hard work with very slight restrictions, and 
that again by a permission to work as a free man, only with a watch kept upon 
him to see whether that liberty be abused. 

** The old system we have tried for long—I have taken my share in it for 
about thirty years—and I have not found any great effect produced in the diminu-— 
tion of crime. ‘I'he new system, I have also watched closely as it has been applied 
to boys in England, to convicts in Ireland, and to female convicts in England. In 
the first of the three cases that part of the crimes which was so treated has 
decreased 4.2 per cent. in four years. In the second it has decreased about 50 per 
cent. in seven years. In the third, although the decrease of general crime is not 
very perceptible so far as I know, it has been admitted on all hands to have 
succeeded admirably in individuals. 

*«« If two systems have a fair trial, and one is found practically to succeed better 
than the other—especially if plain common sense shows that the one wouid be 
likely to succeed better than the other—and practice bears out the view of common 
sense—I think that if the public hear of it the system which has succeeded is 
likely to be extended; and I have little doubt of seeing that system which has 
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answered with English boys, Irish convicts, and English female convicts extended 
to English male convicts, and to those committed to our gaols. 

“ Above all, the newer system has the advantage that the results are known. 
Nine out of ten can be traced for many years after the expiration of their sentence. 
This gives real ascertainable facts as to the success of the system. By these facts 
we ask to be judged.” 


[In the earlier portion of the above letter, Mr. Baker has fallen into some 
errors in regard to French reformatory statistics, and the proportion which the 
population of England and Wales bears to that of France. The population of 
England and Wales on 8th April, 1861, was 20,061,725; that of France, accord- 
ing to the census of 1856, was 36,039,364, consequently the former is little more 
than one-half that of the latter, instead of being three quarters as stated by 
Mr. Baker. It will be found, also, by consulting the French volume on Justice 
Criminelle en France, for 1859, that the number of jeunes détenus from 1857-59, 
has been as follows, viz.:— 





Taking the figures for 1859 (7,063) in connection with the population of 
France in 1856, this gives one jewne détenu to every 5,102 of the population. In 
Great Britain the number of reformatory inmates on the 31st December, 1860, 
was 3,712, or one inmate to every 6,229 of the population as ascertained at the 
recent census. Instead, therefore, of France having “double the amount of 
détenus in proportion to her population that we have,” as Mr. Baker asserts, the 
difference of proportion is comparatively insignificant; and indeed the proportion in 
the two countries would have been more nearly equivalent, had it not been for the 
singular fact that while the number of Boys detained in France have considerably 
decreased of late, the number of Girls is steadily tncreasing.—F. W. H., Assist.- 
Sec. S. S.J 
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XV.—Lncome Tax.— Year ended 5th April, 1860.—Schedule (D), Trades and 


Professions.—Abstract compiled from Parl. Paper, 509/1861. 





Great Britain. 


Classes of Income 


























Persons 
Charged. 








No. 
16,978 
128,570 


145,548 


41,687 
36,535 





78,222 


16,608 
8,130 


24,738 











per Annum. ig sina 
Charged. 
x 

Winter 200 | ccriicticvetnsane 1,082,651 
£100 and under £150 ........ 12,607,998 
13,690,649 
£150 and under £200 ........ 6,566,480 
200, 300 ........] 8,067,090 
14,633,570 
£300 and under £400 ........ 5,278,639 
400 a S00 iiscins: 3,399,038 
8,677,677 
£500 and under £600 ....... 3,124,366 
600 is 100 sccsvocd 2,128,724 
700 7 SOD mn senet 1,664,213 
800 ~ BOG x 5. cations 1,615,616 
900 a b O06  ssccisus 20.201 
9,369,170 
£1,000 and under £2,000....| 7,646,382 
2,000 a 3,000....| 4,077,944 
3,000, 4.000...| 2,877,407 
4,000 = 5,000... | 2,147,988 
5,000 p 10,000... | 5,962,739 
22,712,460 


£10,000 and under £50,000; 9,909,842 


90,000 and upwards 


5,379,722 


pe neeee 





15,289,564 


ec i oc 


6,073 
3,468 
2,299 
1,965 

901 


14,702 


5,932 
1,768 
879 
498 
887 
9,964 


512 
59 


ee He 


571 


Tax 
Charged. 





# 
29,322 
395,832 
425,154 





246,243 
302,516 


548,759 





197,949 
127,464 


—_— 





325,413 


117,164 
79,827 
62,408 
60,586 
31,359 


351,344 





286,739 
152,923 
107,903 

80,549 
223,603 


851,717 





371,619 
201,739 


es 


573,358 
















































Amount 
of Income 
Charged. 


z 
78,279 
794,601 


872,880 


400,789 
553,156 


953,945 


354,107 
242.043 


596,150 


213,331 
154,729 
126,003 
125,060 

54,300 


673,423 


399,038 
236,931 
150,996 

52,314 
165,382 


411,764 


115,099 


84,373,090 | 273,745 | 3,075,745 | 4,627,922 











1,004,661 


——— 


526,863 


Ireland. 


Persons 
Charged. 








No. 
1,227 
8,011 
9,238 


2,029 
2,451 
4,980 


1,102 
572 
1,674 


411 
250 
172 
154 


Tax 
Charged. 
z= 

2,120 
24,971 
27,091 








15,029 
20,743 
35,772 


13,279 
9,076 
22,355 


8,000 
5,802 
4,725 
4,690 
2,036 
25,253 


ee 


14,969 
8,885 
5,662 
1,96] 
6,202 





15,441 
4,316 


19,757 


17,457 


167,907 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN 
OF THE 


MARRIAGES tn ENGLAND anp WALES purine tHE First Quarter 
(JANUARY—MarcuH), oF 1861, AND oF THE BIRTHS anp DEATHS 
DURING THE SECOND QUARTER (APRIL—JUNE), OF 1861. 


Tus Return comprises the BrrtHs and Deatus registered by 2,197 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the spring quarter that ended on June 30th, 
1861; and the MarriaGes in 12,477 churches or chapels, about 4,446 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 631 Superintendent 
Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on March 31st, 1861. 

The leading facts of the Return may be briefly stated:—The marriages, which 
were numerous in the concluding quarter of 1860, fell under the pressure of adverse 
circumstances in the first quarter of 1861; many more children than usual were 
born in the second quarter of this year; and in the same period fine weather, and 
perhaps other than meteorological causes, were on the whole favourable to health, 
for the death-rate was not quite so high as the average. 

The Popunation resident in England as enumerated at the Census of 8th April, 
1861, may be stated to be, 20,061,725. This statement is derived from the reports 
of the local officers, and, though it is probably very near the truth, may undergo 
some modification when the numbers have been more accurately examined at the 
Central Office. The rate of increase in the last decennium was 12 per cent. 

MARRIAGES.—The number of persons married in the winter quarter was 66,802. 
Of ten thousand of the population 135 were married, but if the marriage-rate had 


ENGLAND :—Marriaces, Birtus, and Dzatus, returned in the Years 
1855-61, and in the Quarturs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1855-61 :—Numbers. 














YQGRTES pageonace "61. 60. | °B9. “BS: ae *B6. "65. 
Marriages No. wee 170,305 | 167,723 | 156,070 | 159,097 | 159,337 | 152,113 
BEAN 00000 ” _ 683,440 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 | 657,453 | 635,043 
Deaths........ e _ 422,472 | 440,781 | 449,656 | 419,815 | 390,506 | 425,703 








Quarters of each Calendar Year 1855-61. 


(I.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 

















Qrs. ended 61. 60. » °59. 58. BT. 56. BD. 
last day of \— Tae gee fee Sea ie 
March ........ No.| 33,401] 35,198 | 35,382 | 29,918 | 33,321 | 33,427 | 29,186 ~ 
PGE Oh ciecses . = 43,833 | 42,042 | 39,890 | 41,267 | 38,820 | 38,549 
Septmbr..... ,, = 40,572 | 39,803 | 38,599 | 38,669 | 39,089 | 37,308 


Deembr. \..... 55 _ 50,702 | 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 | 48,001 | 47,070 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1855-61. 
(1I.) Birrus :-—Numbers. 


























Qrs. ended 61. 60. 59. 58. BT. 56. "BBs 
last day of \— — a — — — = 
March ........ No.| 173,170 | 183,206 | 175,532 | 170,959 | 170,480 | 169,250 | 166,225 
June <....... »» | 184,718 | 173,914 | 175,864 | 169,115 | 170,444 | 173,263 | 165,277 
Septmbr..... 55 — | 164,062] 168,394 | 157,445 | 161,18) | 157,462 | 154,700 





Decnghte sce: iss — 162,258 | 170,091 | 157,962 | 161,016 | 157,478 | 148,841 





IIL.) Deatus:—Numbers. 


























Qrs. ended 61. 60. "59. 58. BT. 56. 55. 
last day of \|— — — — wn — 
March ........ No.| 121,713 | 122,642 | 121,580 | 125,819 | 108,665 | 103,014 | 134,542 
i »> | 107,721 | 110,878 | 105,631 | 107,142 | 100,046 | 100,099 | 106,493 
Septmbr..... ,, = 86,423 | 104,216 | 98,142 | 100,528 | 91,155| 87,646 
Decmbr. .... ;, zee 102,529 | 109,354 | 118,553| 110,576} 96,238| 97,022 








been equal to the average for that quarter, the number would have been 142. 
Tables that run through a series of years show that the people are less prone to 
enter into wedlock in the first than in any of the succeeding quarters, and in the 
present year that season was eminently unpropitious in consequence of the severe 
frost and dearness of provisions. The average weekly number of recipients of in- 
door and out-door relief exceeded by 54,155 that relieved in the winter of 1860. 
From a comparison of corresponding quarters of 1859-61, it appears that the decline 
in marriages was general over the country. In London they fell from 5,751 and 
5,668 to 5,346; in Staffordshire from 1,497 and 1,480 to 1,226; in South Wales 
from 1,173 and 1,224 to 1,042. Kent and Oxfordshire were exceptions to the rule, 
for in those counties marriage was brisk. Sturminster, Blandford, Dorchester, 
Sherborne, Beaminster, and Bridport in Dorsetshire more than shared the general 


Enetanp:—Annual Rate Per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Birtus, and DEarus, 
during the Years 1855-61, and the QuartERs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1855-61 :—General Percentage Results. 


YEARS o.....0. GL | aeyeag 4) OR. | Bee fee Seg ee, eee 























—_|— 





Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands >| 20,114 — 19,889 | 19,667,| 19,448,| 19,231,| 19,016,! 18,804, 
in middle of 














1°694 | 1°712 | 1:706 | 1-606 | 1-654 | 1°676 | 1-618 








Persons sen 
ried Perct. 


Births... “ys — 3°420 | 3°436 | 3°508 | 3°370 | 3°448 | 3°457 | 3:377 
Deathsi:.:.° “3 = 2°226 4 22124 | 22241 | 2°32.) 2-183 | 2054 4, 2-264 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1855-61. 


(I.) Persons Marriep :—Percentages. 









































Qre. ended | 61. | -51°G9.| 60. | *59 | “58. | '57, | *86. | °55. 

last day of ba xt a. rte Le = s ee 2 
March....Per ct.| 1°352| 1°417 | 1-420 | 1-460 | 1-248 | 1-408 | 1-416 | 1-266 
JRC sec. 9 — T7ox | Acc.) W7¥s | 1642 | 714 1 i638 1 1-648 
Septmbr. ,, — 1°622; |, 1608); 1:598 |. 1°566 | 1°592 | 1-626°| 1574 
Decmbr. _,, — | 1999 | 2:002 | 2-020 | 1-930 | 1-876 | 1-990 | 1-978 

(II.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 

Qrs. ended | *61. | -5]56,| *60. | *59. | ’58 | “87. | 756. | 755. 

last day of fl x wel ibs ie A | Brae Reel a 
Mareh....Per ct.| 3°506.| 3°592. | 3°693. | 3°624 | 3°567 | 3°600 | 3°585 | 3°603 
PUNE ik 55 3°689 | 3°554 | 3°495 | 3°579 | 3°480 | 3°548 | 3°656 |, 3°534 
Septmbr. ,, —— 3°295 | 3°250 | 3°379. | 3°F95 | 3°308 | 3°275 | 3°261 
Decmbr. __,, —_ 3°227 | 3°203 | 3°402 | 3°198 | 3°295 |, 3°264 ) 3:128 

(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 

ie tied) a Bs hagn cay 2 88h BRL OBR WR ek BS. 

een Gens | Seats ee ee es ee, oe I I hen 
March. Per chp 2464 | *2*480 | 2°472 1 2°ED-! 2625 | 29299 P2182 +> 29916 
J GE. <1: ae SASL 25207 4 2:228-1 27150) 2-208). 2-065 1 2rlt2| 2277 
Septmbr. ,, — zto27 ) 1-FI2-— 2°09) | 1-992 | 2063 | F896 | 1-848 
Decmbr. _,, — 2°179 | 2°024 |. 2°187 | 2°400 | 2°263 | 1°995 | 2°039 


dulness ; which may be also affirmed of Basford and Nottingham, in both of which 
places trade was very depressed, and “ people were driven to seek employment in 
* other towns.” 

Brrrus.—The number of children born in the quarter that ended June 30th, 
was 184,718, which is Aigher than the number born in any quarter of any previous 
year. The birth rate was very nearly 37 per 1,000 of the population, whilst the 
average is less than 36. In only one of the forty-two quarters that have passed 
since 1850 has the rate exceeded 37 per 1,000. All the counties, with a few excep- 
tions, of which Rutlandshire may be mentioned as one, contributed a portion, more 
or less, of the increase of last quarter. In London the births rose from 22,184 in 
the spring quarter of 1860 to 24,842 in that of the present year. In Devonshire 
they rose from 4,325 to 4,755. Manchester, Salford, and Chorlton exhibited a 
considerable increase; in West Derby, also, the births were numerous; but in 
Liverpool they did little more than maintain their level. 

IncruEASE OF PopuLaTion.—The increase of population as disclosed by the 
registers of births and deaths was 76,997, for to that extent the former exceeded 
the latter. The rate of increase was equal to 846 daily. 

According to the emigration return, about 8,505 persons of English origin left 
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ports in the United Kingdom, of whom 5,241 were bound for the United States, 
776 for the North American Colonies, 2,155 for the Australian Colonies, 333 for 
other places. The total number of emigrants, including about 1,700 foreigners, 
was 37,987, of whom 25,562 went to the United States. The Irish element formed 
nearly two-thirds of the whole emigration. The Scottish part of it showed a clear 
preference for Australia.* 

Of persons who enter this country as travellers or settlers no account can be 
rendered. 

PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND PavupERisM.—The price of wheat was 54s. 9d. a 
quarter, and was higher by 2s. 1d. than in the previous June quarter, and by 
7s. 6d. than in that of 1859. The mean price of beef in Leadenhall and Newgate 
markets was 52d. ; both highest and lowest prices were less than in the same quarter 
of 1860, which also held in respect of mutton, the mean price of which was 67d. 
Best potatoes averaged 130s. per ton; they were dearer than in the same quarter 
of 1859, cheaper than in that of 1860. 

The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich was 51°8°, which is 0°4° below 
the average for the same three months in 90 years. The weather was cold till the 
middle of May, when it became comparatively warm, and there was from the 20th 
of that month to the end of June an average daily excess in the temperature of one 
degree. On May 28rd the temperature reached 80°; the highest temperature of 
last year occurred on the same day, but did not exceed 76°5°. It reached 82°, 
nearly, on the 19th June. The fall of rain in the quarter was 4°5 inches, which 
is 1°3 inches below the average. There was snow on 27th April in great part of 
the country; it fell on the 4th May at Brighton, Banbury, Berkhampstead, and 
Bywell. Full meteorological details by Mr. Glaisher are subjoined to this Report. 

Weather of singular severity in January inflicted great suffering on the poor, 
and the number of persons entitled to in-door and out-door relief was swelled to 
unusual magnitude. The paupers on the lists in the subsequent spring quarter 
(April, May, June) were reduced, but were still very numerous, and on a weekly 
average were 831,587, against 799,434 in the corresponding season of last year. 

STATE OF THE Pusiic HeautH.—The number of deaths in the quarter that 
ended June 30th was 107,721; in the same period of last year it was 110,878. 
The annual death-rate for the quarter was 215 to ten thousand persons living, 
whilst the average is 221. 

Both town and country populations have enjoyed a slightly improved degree of 
health ; for dividing England into two portions, one chiefly urban and little inferior 
in amount of population to the other chiefly rural, it appears that the rate of 
mortality in town was 228 per 10,000 (against an average of 237), and that in the 
country it was 2038 against 205. In either instance the result of comparison is on 
the side of salubrity, though as regards the country the degree of improvement is 
almost imperceptible. The difference in the rates of country and town during last 
quarter may be stated thus :—Taking equal populations, for 203 persons who died 
in the former, 203 + 25 died in the latter. 

If the rate of mortality that is found to rule in the least unhealthy districts had 
prevailed last quarter throughout England, the total deaths enumerated would have 
been, not 107,721, but 85,823. Consequently a certain portion of the registered 
mortality may be termed unnatural, and is represented by 21,898 deaths. This 
large contribution levied on human life is to a great extent the penalty paid for 
ignorance or neglect of those social arrangements which it is the business of sanitary 
reformers to invent and to recommend. 

The deaths in Lonpon were 15,238, against 13,801 and 14,894 in the two- 
corresponding quarters of 1859-60. Whooping-cough was unusually fatal, and in 





* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners: the number returned as of English origin was 4,300, 
while the birthplace of 6,820 emigrants was not distinguished ; in the above state- 
ment a proportional number of these has been added to those returned as of 
English origin. , 
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Consots, Provistons, PaupEerism, and TEMPERATURE, 2n each of the nine 





Quarters 


ending 





1859 
30 June 


30 Sept. 


31 Dec. 


1860 
31 Mar. 


30 June 
30 Sept. 


31 Dec. 


1861 
31 Mar. 


30 June 


Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Economist. 
average of the highest and of the lowest weekly prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, 
and 6, and not the absolute highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the 


quarter. 
Cols. 


1 47 


Registrar-General’s Report:—2June, 1861. 


Quarters ended 31st March, 1861. 


Average 


er 


Quarter 


in 
+] England 


and 


i Wales. 


$. ad. 
2 


44 


143 4 
144 5 
152 8 
l56 9 


P55 1 


[54 9 





So + 


Average Prices 
of Meat per lb. at 
Leadenhall 
and Newgate Markets 
(by the Carcase), 
with the Mean Prices. 








Beef. Mutton. 
in bleh Os. Be a, 
4364 5—7 
53 6 
4263 | 4863 
54 53 
4—64 | 48—68 
ne 3 
4 54 
$§—64 | 43-—68 
58 5% 
54 63 
47 |b 
5 63 
8 8 
34—63 | 4868 
4% 5% 
4-63 59-74 
ee 
43—64 | 54—7} 
a 


Average 
Prices of 
Potatoes 
(York 
Regents) 
per Ton 
at 
Waterside 
Market, 
Southwark. 


S. § &. 
85—110 
97 
65—105 
85 
85—120 
102 





115—145 
130 
125—160 
142 
125—145 
135 
115—130 
i 122 


140—155 
147 
120—140 
130 
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Pauperism. 


Quarterly Average of | Mean 


the Number of Paupers 
relieved on the 
last day of each week. } pera- 


In-door. 


109,150 
100,582 


109,429 


118,523 
107,050 
101,680 


115,158 


LIT, FO! 


117,802 


7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. 
Returns now relate to 649 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 17,697,206 (in 


Tem- 


ture. 
Out-door. 


ee 





710,410 | 537 
682,867 | 62'8 


683,962 |43°3 


717,264 |38°8 
692,384 [50-5 
667,680 |56°2 


673,680 | 42°6 


758,441 | 39°9 


713,785 |51°8 


1851), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 


Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth ; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. 
1860, to—Insane Persons, 31,554; Vagrants, 1,542. 


that day amounted to 817, 800. 





thirteen weeks carried off 1,151 children. Zymotic diseases were the cause of rather 
more than a fifth part of the mortality. 
2,803,034. 


The metropolitan population was 


They amounted on January Ist, 
The rest of the paupers on 


In the SourH EastTERN COUNTIES, which contain a population of 1,846,876, 


the deaths were 8,252, and exhibited a decrease on the returns of two previous cor- 


responding quarters. 


The population of the Sour Mrpzanp Counrins is 1,295,375, and the deaths 


The 


The 
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were 6,519. Though the mortality of this division was not so high as in the same 
period of last year, the returns from many parts of it indicate a rather unfavour- 
able condition of health. 

The EAsteRN Counties, witha population of 1,142,202, returned 6,094 deaths, 
against 6,230 in the June quarter of 1860. The numbers were heavy in Ipswich 4 
and Hoxne districts. At Stebbing in Essex the deaths were nearly double the 
average. 


Deatus in the Spring Quarters, ended June 30th, 1854-61,.—Numbers. 





Total 
1861. | 1851-60, 1860. 1859. | -1858. | 1857. 1856. 1855. | 1854. 
Dzratus, &c. (10 Years.) * 


— | ~- —— | 














In 125 Districts and 23 
Sub-districts, comprising} 55,882 | 530,678 | 56,031 | 58,517 | 55,802 / 51,367 | 51,962 | 53,562 | 53,717 
the Chef Lows: i. d.b 00. 


In the remaining Districts : 
and Sub-Districts of Eng- | 
Jand and Wales, compri- >| 51,839 | 509,927 | 54,847 | 52,114 | 51,840{ 48,679 | 48,137 | 52,931 | 48,869 
sing chiefly Small Towns 7 
and Country Parishes ... 








es 














All England......... 107,721 |1,04.0,605] 110,878 | 105,631 |107,142 | 100,046 | 100,099 | 106,493 | 102,586 








ArEA, Poputation, Deatus, and Morrarity per Cent. in the Spring Quarters, 
ended June 30th, 1851-61. 








Population Enumerated. Deaths Average | Annual 





Area Annual Rat 

Ae (England.) in 10 Rate of Mortality 
Statute . Mortality | per Cent. 

Acres. Spring ar in the 

GROUPS. - : oo Spri 

(England) March 31st, April 8th, Quarters, Spring ean 
2 1851. 1861. Quarters, 1861. 

1851-60. 1851-60. : 
In 125 Seals a No. No. No. No. Per: ct.. | Per: et. 

23 Suo-Districts, 


compete the 2,149,800 | 8,247,017 | 9,803,711 | 530,678] -2°371 | 2-282 


Chief Towns ........ 
In the remaining Dis- 
tricts and Sub-dis- 
tricts of England 
and Wales, compri- ;| 35,175,115 | 9,680,592 | 10,258,014 | 509,927| 2°050 2°026 
sing chiefly Small 
Towns and Country 
Partahes ss... thet cceden 


(pen ne ed 

















All England ........ 37,324,915 | 17,927,609 | 20,061,725 }1,040,605| 2°207 2°151 





Nortu Western Countizs. Population 2,934,722. Deaths in the quarter 
17,652. It is a fact well worthy of notice that Lancashire with a population less 
than that of London by about 338,000, and living on an area nearly seventeen 
times as large, returned almost as many deaths as the metropolis, for the difference 
was only 181. If sanitary work is still to be done in London, it is evident that the 
want of it is exceedingly urgent in the seats of manufacture and commerce in the 
north. 


1861.] 
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Marrraces Registered in Quarters ended 31st March, 1859-61; and 
Birtus and Drarus in Quarters ended 30th June, 1859-61. 






























































il 2 4 5 6 
MnaKeHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, | 8ist March. 
(England and Wales.) i a 
ngland and Wales. 
2 Statute (Beesons) 61, "60. 759. 
Acres. } No. q No. No. 
Eneip. & WALES.... Totals| 37,324,915 [20,061,725 | 33,401 | 35,198 | 35,382 
rehonten 22.22 48,029 | 2,803,034} 5,346 | 5,668 | 5,751 
11. South Eastern ........ 4,065,938 | 1,846,876] 2,429 | 2,499 | 2,549 
tir. South Midland ........ 35208; 20098 (t,295;3 Ton) 21g 857 1,671 1,634 
PV. Waster. cious ead 3,214,099 | 1,142,202] 1,500 1,486 1,657 
v. South Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,551 # 2,999 3,220 3,075 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,137 | 3,838 4,026 4,400 
vit. North Midland ....... 3,540,797 4% 1,280,719 | =1,813 1,982 1,970 
vitt. North Western ........ 2,000, 227.¢8, 2,934,722 | 6,198 | 6,369 6,173 
BS, VOPR SDI: cisc esis teasss 35654,636 | 2,015,329 | 3,763 4,019 3,929 
Mo Norelerm: sicc0.0005c00-4: 3,492,322 | 1,151,281} 2,013 2,060 ys le | 
x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,500] 1,945 | 2,198 | 2,133 
7 8 g) 10 al 12 13 
BrirtuHs in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th June. 80th June. 
eras ile Ole ol 60s |e | el. eG. 1 a, 
No. No. _ No, No. No. No. 
Eneip. & WaLEs.... Totals) 184,718 | 173,914 | 175,864 |107,721 {£10,878 |105,631 
Fe EMONGOW ic050ss0sacnocacaee 24,842 | 22,184 | 22,753 | 15,238 | 14,894 | 13,801 
11. South Eastern ........ 14,356, | 13,635 | 14,277 3,252 | 9.220:|) —o.468 
111. South Midland ........ 11,423,) 40,850 | 11206 6,519 | 7,054) 6,171 
BV; SANASCELIN oth seo trodes ceewnb 93995 9,547 9,944 | 6,094] 6,230| 5,434 
‘v. South Western ........ 15,577 | 14,533 | 14,869 8,614} 10,071 | 9,172 
vi. West Midland ........ 23,444 | 22,318 |°21,720 112,722 | 12,960 |'13,364 
vit. North Midland ........ Pr,796" 1 14,466" | 185577 6,960 | 6,912} 6,921 
vitt. North Western ........ 29,790 | 27,535 | 27,8931 17,652 |'17,655 | 16,773 
rx, Yorkshire tte: ..20%: 19,593 | 19,014 | 18,601 [11,617 | 11,881 | 11,588 
M INOFEREIM ioe. Bcsinnae: 11,366 | 11,055: | 10,960 6,569 | 6,325] 6,256 
11,792* ) 12;264 7,484 | 7,671 


x1. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,037 


7,683 


Se ESE BT IIT LE IE LET EOE ETE IB SOP EIT I IE BE I AT SOS ED 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER, 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1861. 
By JAMuES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., §c., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


The weather was cold till the middle of May, the mean daily temperatures of 
the air for the 44 days ending May 14th being 3°-0 below the average for this 
period. On the 15th and 16th of May the days were comparatively warm; the 
excess of temperature was 5°°5 on the former, and 8°5 on the latter; these, 
however, were followed by 3 cold days: the deficiency of temperature on the 17th, 
18th, and 19th was 53° daily. From the 20th of May to the end of June the 
weather was generally warm ; the average daily excess of temperature of the last 
42 days was 1°. On May 28rd the temperature reached 80°; the highest 
temperature in the year 1860 took place on the same day of the year, viz., the 
23rd of May, but it was 76°°5 only. 


In June the temperature reached 82° nearly; in the preceding June the 
highest point reached was 74°. On June 14th the mean temperature of the whole 
day was 67°, exceeding by 44° that of the warmest day in the preceeding year. 


The mean high day temperature in April was 13°, in May 1°, and in June 0-4 
below their respective averages for the preceding 20 years; therefore the high day 
temperatures were too low throughout the quarter. 


The mean low night temperature in April was 24° below, in May 1°-2 below, 
and in June 1°1 above their respective averages for the preceding 20 years. 
Therefore the nights in April and May were cold, and in June were warm. 


The mean temperature of the air for the months of April and May was a little 
below their average values, and that of June differed but very little from its 
average. 


The mean temperature of the dew point in April was 0°:3 above, in May was 
1°-9 below, and in June was 2°°3 above their averages, 


The mean pressure of the atmosphere in April exceeded its average by } inch, 
in May by 3} inch, and in June differed but little from its average pressure. . 


The temperature of vegetation, as indicated by a thermometer placed on erass, 
was below 40° on 48 nights, and above 40° on 43 nights; the highest reading at 
night during the quarter was 553°, and the lowest 14:°-0. 


The fall of rain in April was 0°8 inch, in May was 1°'8 inch, and in June was 
19 inch. The total fall during the quarter was 4°5 inches, being 1°3 inch below 
the average of the preceding 46 years, 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the three months ending 
May, constituting the three spring months, was 46°-7, being 0°°3 above the average 
of the preceding 90 years. 


Meteorological Report :—June, 1861. 





























































































































1861. | 439 
Temperature of . Weight 
os of Vapour 
ina 
: Dey. tA = Cubic Foot 
Air, Evaporation. Point. | Daily Range. Vapour. oh ane: 
1861. : Water 
Mouths. Dit} bith Diff. Diff. § Diff. ae the Diff. Diff. 
from | from ~ from from } from from from 
Aver- | Aver- Ayver- Aver- { Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age i fs age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
20 20 20 | 20 20 20 
Years.| Years. Years. Years./ Years Years Years 
a ° ° ° ° ° 9 ©) ° o [Po Tn. Tn. Gr. Gr. 
April... 44°3 |} —1°5| —2°0 | 42-4 | —0°99 40°2 | +0°39 19°0 | +0°8F 48°9 y °249 14+-0029 2°9 0:0 
May ss .css0 51‘9 | —0°6| —0°9 f 47°8 | —1°38 43°6 —~1:9} 20°5 | +0°39 56°3 § 284 |—O169 3:2 |—0°2 
UNC. ice 59-1} +1:0] —O°l § 56.0 | 41°29 53-1 42°35 19°5 |—1°5# 62°8 § -404 |+-0319 4°6 |+0°4 
Mean...... 51°8 | —0°4] —1°0 | 48°7 | —O°35 45:6 +0°2) 19°7 |} —O°lg 56°0 | 312 |+:006% 3°6 |+0°1 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. ' 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. ue | Number of Nights 
1861. jf zontal § iy was Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff, Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from ees from fake ee oe Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- ver- Aver- ver-§ ofthe 4 At or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Meant. age of Amnt. age off Air. fbelow| 30° a “Lat at 
20 20 46 # 30°. | and * | Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. ; 40°. 
In. Tn. Gr. | Gr. | In. | In. J Miles. § ° fr) 
ADE 20s. 85 + 6 §29°999/+°2648 551) +7 O°'8|—1:‘097 189 ¢ 19 11 —- #14°0 | 39°0 
IMAVE .5.05; 74: — 2 §29°924/4+°162) 542) +49 1°8 | —0°3 201 th 10 14 § 23:9 | 50°0 
June ...... gl + 7 §29°782;—"O11# 5381 Dey eee) 0-04 196 0 1 29° ft S55) | bbe? 
Sum } Sum 7 Mean Sum | Sum |} Sum Lease Highst 
Mean...... 80 + 4 9729°902/+°188) 541) +49 4°5 | —1°3 195 - 26 22 43 | 14:0 | 55°2 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The Cuckoo and Swallow arrived at Fairlight, Clifton, and Exeter about the 
22nd of April; at Gloucester on the 12th. 


The Oherry and Plum Trees were in blossom at Fairlight on the 18th; at 
Gloucester about the middle of the month; at Berkhampstead the blossom on these 
trees is abundant, and a good crop may be expected. At Grantham it was remarked 
that the vegetation was very backward; but that which had appeared above the 
ground was very healthy and promising, whilst in the neighbourhood of Belvoir 
Castle, which is not many miles from Grantham, the report is quite contrary. At 
Thelwall the corps are looking well, and there is every appearance of an abundant 
harvest; the oak trees at this place have suffered in a remarkable manner from the 


frost of last winter. 


WOL. XXIV. 


PART IIT. 
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Enevann.—Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th June, 1861. 
























































1 2 3 4 b 6 7 8 9 
Mean : Mean Mean ; 
= Pia Pressureof | Highest) Lowest | Range [ysontniy| Daily | 24” | Mean 
as Dry Air | Reading] Reading] of Tem- Range | Range | 20 | Desves 
OF reduced | of the | of the | perature of of | Perature| or tu 
STATIONS. Pa Thermo-| Thermo-| in the Kemi tern. of the midity. 
the Sea. meter. | meter. | Quarter. perature.|perature. Air. 
in. ° ° ° fe) fo) fe} 
GieErnsey, .secssiccss. 29750-1745. 1 4020 ) Si 9S. 8°24 <3 9°3 | 50°8 88 
EUR GUGR bcc Biscuas: | 29°7O9 | 81S |} 32°h | 4824 4.36331 7 aia oe “Ze Vo 
Nentiee’ kvl tee 29°778 | 75°@ | 36°0 | 39°50 1-28"°6> 10S hae 71 
Barnstaple ............ 29 °764-| 85°2)| 32°O | 53:2 } 41°14 17 “Gap 04-4 80 
Royal Observatory | 29°768 | 81°8 | 26°8 | 55°0 | 40°8 | 19°7 | 51°8 | 80 
ROyStOn -...<.ssenees 29 °770 -85°3 | 27 °O-| 57 *4-h4scR! | 20-6.) Sle 79 
Lampeter .avi.....5: 29°763 [ 83°5 | 22°25) G3.) .45°6: | 22-4 1-924 81 
INOFWichi .ischirescce 29 *765-) 77 °0.1028-0| 49*0 1:39.°0" |} T7-1Lapor 82 
Belvo Castle ....| 29°770| 78°7 | 28-0} 50°77.) 30:5.) A627 2501) ves 
Liverpool .,..5..<:. 29°764 1.7722 1 35°5, \n4d *7. Pe ad IO eed 78 
Wakeneld oi... 29°77), 83°2 | 2o°S: eS7 27 - | SOs. | 18°S- FSi 81 
Leeds cncstaccce 29°776 | 83°O0" |. 31°02 40, 4 39°04 19 2) ore 70 
Stonyhurst............ 29°77G5| 77 °2 ) 30°2. | 47 SOF St 74 16s ae 81 
Scarborough ........ 29-763 | 72°0 | 80°0 | 42-0 | 30°6 | 10°0 | 48°5 84 
Isle of Man. ........ 29 °7560-1.75°6 | 30°0. |- 45° GF a0" 2) 45-7 a ees 85 
North Shields. .:..| 29°756 | 74°0_| 29°2 | 44°8 | 34°9 | 120 | S2°4 81 
| 
10 11 i? =e alee a 17 18 
WIND. Rain. 
NAMES gues 
or ‘Mean Relative Proportion of ae Pires 
SPLATIONS, Cebiimaced: | ea ate pra en ee OE ee Amount 
Strength. ae < ‘ _ Cloud. oe a collected. 
in 
Graeriisey “cis; rs) 12 6 A 8 38 24 3°6 
PRECCE “accessors: 0°9 12 8 5 6 5°9 44 4°5 
Ventnor cantaanam —_— 3 12 5 5 — 31 5 °4 
Barnstaple ........... as) 9 7 4 e “4 28 4°7 
RoyalObservatory| 0°] 1] 10 f 5 74 29 4°5 
Royston,.J wcicuien — 13 8 3 ii 6 °6 36 3°6 
Lampeter ccc 0°6 8 8 5 7 4°8 25 4°7 
Norwich, sixes 1°8 —|{- cia leas 40 27 o°3 
Belvoir Castle . 1°6 11 5 6 8 6°1 32° 5°7 
Liverpool casi. Nate = Sail Wars 6:2 28 4°7 
Wakefield ............ 1*6 11 6 3 11 6°9 42 4:4 
TiCOB ies caansteennetiy® 1°9 je 7 3 .8 6°7 37 4°] 
Stony burst... ies so 0°5 7 10 4 9 6°0 49 ood 
Scarborough ........ 3°0 11 7 7 5 os 23 4°} 
Isle of Mat. i... 1‘3 7 9. 5 8 4°] 31 5 ‘6 
North Shields 16 11 19 5 4 6°7 49 6°5 








‘ 
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Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1861-60-59.—Distribution of Exports from, United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (ex-duty) 
of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


























Merchandize (excluding Gold and Silver), First Three Months. 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. L861. 1860. 
(The unit 000’s are omitted.) a ae 5 aes e a) et nee 
{.—-FoREIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, : 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Heligoland ee? 241,] 1,553, 245, 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
the Hanse Towns, Tio llama, and Belgium \ 3:321,| 4,356, 3,946,) 4,933, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 6,068, 2,856,1 4,758, 2,295, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) .............06 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian : 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and ae 1,043,| 1,876, 8ro,} 1,547, 
Levant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt [| 39308} 1,308,] 2,666, / 2,040, 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis 
Algeria. and Morocco SR ee et ae eae 7 79» 43, 29) 20, 
Western Africa... covccseecsesesceeescenee 152, 272, 330, 271, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, aoe 3, 9; 13; 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ..................0066 
Indian Seas, Siam, Java, Sumatra, Philip- } = 
pines; other Islands Pine ee ff 235; 543, 310, 538, 
MEE ee SOUS) ANNI! 5-555. Gosk Pans conisesceciierossnaraseacnadjees — — — 3, 
China, including Hong Kong ........-. ee 2,906, \- 1,853, 2,043 | 1,467, 
United States of AMEVICA «0... eee 14,046,| 4,147,] 11,088, | 5,886, 
Mexico and Central NMeTICae. oo 6.hgse. cadhosspnecwes- 156, 206, 1335 155, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti «0.0... eee 625; 563, 365, 342, 
South America,(Northern,) NewGranada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador ee Ea ee 2g» 311, 1295 220, 
‘ (Pacific,) Peru, Bolivia 
Chili, and Patagonia ores 999; 586,] 1,117, 571, 
P Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
Eada i 653>| . 1,676, 632, 1,531, 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, Si p 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands ’ a Ae #3 
Total.—Foreign Countries .......06. 36,400, | 20,843, | 30,718, | 22,077, 
Il.—BritisuH Possessions : YA ar” ee 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 252647, | a 204, | 253505 | 4,058, 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria 286, |. 2,466, 630, 1) 1927, 
= ee So. Aus., -W. Aus., Tasm., 
E215 Wal Bae” IK ig ee are 108, 375, 945 391, 
ey North AMericd......5..scosasesdepesonnasaenote>- 893, 329, 388, 512, 
,,  W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana & Honduras 702, 597, 817, 563, 
Bite ane Ata coc snee esecensnerseeneaibnorsncsswazon- asi 204, 465, 358, 467, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 17; rr" 12, 97, 
NEEEUS. ©. Peo'xay ssc brsensstesengapeotvssukeshiertarsstoeseeadern 1,012, 129, 384, 130, 
BEIIGY WSLAN OG: 2 each conn te ctsterdeuoss acetnesutseods 140, 149, 147, 166, 
Total.— British Possessions............ 55420, 6,826, 5,185, 8,405, 
General Total................ £| 40,820, | 27,669, | 35,903, | 30,482, 


* £200,000 Telegraphic wires. 





216) 2 


























1859. 

Imports Exports 

from to 

LS x 
1,719, 307, 
2,782, | 4,594, 
4,996, | 2,146, 
892, 147%. 
3,052,141, 901, 
44, 56, 
138, 243, 
4; *215, 
119, 295, 
Daioh 976, 
6,900, | 6,271, 
L277; 118, 
2635 481, 
127 224, 
O25 516, 
748, | 1,388, 
ce. 6, 
25,083, | 21,208, 
25099, 5,145, 
367,| 1,691, 
Ss 354, 
320; 116; 
755) 536, 
256, 473, 
28, 109, 
560, 125, 
85, 163, 
4,478, | 9,332, 
30,520, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Five Months, (January — May) - 
1861-60-59-58-7.—Computed Real Value (Exz-duty), at Port of Entry, (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 


Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom. 





























































(First Five Months.) (000’s omitted.) 
Pome tas antrorisleeee 1861. 1860. 1859. 1858. | 1857. 
3 £ x = EA 
Raw Matis.—Textile. Cotton Wool ....J{ 18,909, | 18,752, || 12,044, | 13,173, | 13,369, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..J 2,849,| 3,308, 3,063, | 2,479, |. -3,299, 
SSID eh, ncoctsaae eo 4,184.) 4,087, 4,568, | 2,279,| 6,266, 
Pe soos. Soensanteats 641, 769, 881, 445, 719, 
PR CHGE siesitg vacate 258; 398, 567, 282, 360, 
PRED sccavivinacenmes 4255 676, 707, 490, 695, 
2.7366, | 28,040, || 21,800, | 19,148, | 24,668, 
a ‘a Various. Hides ..........00. 638; |» 4,218; yey Bs 540,} 1,304, 
Uc) RENE ea ees cr 976; |. 1,040, 939, 979, | 1,016, 
Metals «ates tyogs. t 1,304, 1,151, hb) tebd9, oi dA 
PAO WE oho:t ote aches 569, 5244 330, 466, 683, 
Vimbetsn0 ous. 1,413, | .1;058) ||. 1,096, 638, 1. Ld5%, 
4,651, 5,147, 4,263, 39742, | 52302, 
a a Agreltl. Guano... 879, 626, 339, | 1,930, 504, 
Seeds. i250)... 968, 947, 1,011, 560, -638, 
1,847, 1,573) 1,350, 2,490, I,14-, 
TROPICAL, WG. PROPOOCE. “Veal. Ni. scevsccecn 3.435, | ~ 3,811, 1) 2,235, ) 1,905; | Zjadios 
70) i (ae ee 669, 793, 419, D2, 390, 
Sugar & Molasses 766, j.° A207, |v 33900, 1) 4, 0085 5,112. 
LOWSCOES Sic swccdes: 465, 312; 277; 407, 583, 
BUICE ia sor cate 833% 244, 147, 595, 417, 
POEs iste: 22; 25 140, 140, 358, 
WARS scncnaktene: 1,816,./2- 15 a 841, 7295.1. 01,226, 
SPITLSEY.SS.Sags K Ge. 709, 389, | -1,159, 
12 Sudan. 12.438, 8,668, | 8,797, | 11 1858, 
POGE sscksggids caaxerneavaganere Grain and Meal..} 15,981, | 6,402, 6,752, 1 75879, | 6, 7985 
Provisions 4.00.5: 2 20735 2,131, 1,155;| —4,330,.1 1,850, 
18 6a oa BSS e Is 7909, 992095 | 8,648, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 13307; 1,359, 1,138, Tj;042,| 1,508, 
Tora, ENuMERATED Imports... 66,460, | 57,097, || 45,156, | 44,428, | 53,126, 
Add for UNENUMERATED IMpoRTS baa) 16j606, |) 1274, |) TE ZOO. Wig toy, | 13,20 4 
Toran Imporreiinc Race ee 83,075, | 75,371, || 56,448, | 55,535, remmmrcarmrtanpicace ie as) WAH NRE 





























1861.] 


Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


4.43 


EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months, (January — June), 
1861-60-59-8-7, — Declared Real Value at Port of Shipment of Articles of 
Britisu and Irtsn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Six Months.) (Unit 000’s omitted.) 
BritisH Propucs, &c., EXPORTED. 





Manrrs.—Teztile. 


Sewed. 


3? 


METALS 


Seoreeoeeroneres 


Ceramic Manufcis. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 


Various Manufcts. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumerated Articles 


ToTAL Exports 























1861 e 
a 

Cotton Manufactures..} 18,894, 
> Mattiieccsccae: 4,458, 
Woollen Manufactures} 4,961, 
sins, SHE assole cee des 1,640, 
Silk Manufactures 1,024, 
et ALANS, kan See 124, 
Linen Manufactures... 2,039, 
95r SUED vcd crosscs wo, 
33994335 
INPPOFEL © wieihh a cxerie. 951, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry 1,689, 
2,640, 
ELAVOWALCs i tucenscsese ects: 1,640, 
DLAC DIMETY pedi. ccntxscces: 1,905, 
1 AGRA eet ee ae Bain 0, 
Copper and Brass........ (5952; 
Weadctand Pin: 22s... 910, 
Coals and Culm ........ Dera, 
ERO, 
Earthenware and Glass 885, 
Beer and Ale ........... 830, 
Bweter® ..c0hscchostan. 252, 
Cheese fsa easiness 62, 
CAMGIES ® a sagscseresroeses 135, 
Salts cierto iia ee 209, 
RRPITIGS. -:Sottesraansan se 17S, 
0 ie, ee, RE 269, 


Books, Printed........... 203, 
POrnilare’..,.cccccscesncaras: 96, 
Leather Manufactures 945, 
SU ROE, ae Sere ae E16, 
Plate and Watches . 204, 
SESHOBOI yer cs-ociciaacsces 299; |. 





1,863, 


1,890, 
4,457; 


eee reer onee 


eRe UCT eee eee eee ee eee 





60,143, 


Pee e wee eeeeeeeee 





1,935, 


1860. 


£ 

18,580, 
4,660, 
5,501, 
1,739, 
950, 
117; 
2,001, 
913, 


345463, 


965, 
1,856, 


2,821, 
657, 
992, 
607, 
474, 
987, 
044, 


3 
> 
, 
, 


1 
] 
4) 
1 
1 
f 


13,06, 


979) 
1,252, 
264, 
55, 
120, 
170, 
145, 
487, 





25493) 


221, 
103, 
1,032, 
124, 
241, 
373, 





2094, 








50225 


4,389, 


62,020; 











1859. 


£ 
18,942, 
4,370, 
5,861, 
1133, 
1,022, 
97, 
2,257, 
787, 


345469, 





1,013, 
2,158, 


3,171, 
1,840, 
1,487, 
6,331, 
E197, 
1,355, 
1,600, 


13,810, 


915; 


1,295, 
oy) a 
58, 
79, 
116, 
114, 
517, 


2,494, 


215, 
106, 
898, 
92, 
235, 
393, 


14939) 











1,546, 





























4,659, 


63,003, 









































1858. 1857. 
£ £ 
15,389, | 15,373; 
4,478, 4,004, 
4,148, Tool, 
ito, V.3235 

768, 1,457, 
80, 183; 
b922, 2,590, 
761, 836, 
28 0414, 31,0975 
851, 648, 
1557, 2 VoD 
2,408, 3,003, 
1,502, 1,901, 
1,794, 1,680, 
Dooo, ich VA, 
ods I,aoo, 
1,040, 1,361, 
1,522, 1,486, 
12,570, | '4,097; 
830, 15,0925 
1,093, 872, 
221; 275, 
36, 59, 
70, 151, 
143, 190, 
97, 490, 
O47, O15 
23004. 2 Amie’, 
183, 206, 
130, 131, 
932, 1,133, 
98, 131, 
219, 255, 
360, 358, 
1,922; Dis DMA, 
1,308, T7630, 
39741, | 4,480, 
53,468, | 60,826, 


| PS I IT 


2643 
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SHIPPING.—Foreren Trape.—(United Kingdom.)—First Six Months, (January 
—June), 1861-60-59-8.—Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including 
repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 





1861. 1860. 1859. 1858. 
(First Six Months.) AP. ae ic ae 
Tonnage) Averace Tonnage Tonnage. Tonnage 
E fe eee Vessels.| (000’s 48°! Vessels. (000’s | Vessels.| (000’s | Vessels.| (000’s 
phPERE? > omitted.) Tonnage. omitted.) omitted.) omitted.) 


Vessels belonging to— | No, | Tons. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. 


| aa i eee OD 1981 ,51,| 804.1 | 136) 42,1. 2260.38; sr). 14, 
SAC he eae 473 80,| 169 379 60, 333 56, 300 48, 
13) ee ee 1,066 | 200,| 188 874| 176,4- 892}. ¥O3, 1 Fou 156, 
Dei de his cisiccssivnivavinccwivns $229) 118, 96 13341 | 127,015,711 | 208,41 1,126 Lit, 
Prussia and Ger. Sts. ....J.1,741 | 382,| 220 | 1,527] 318,] 1,417] 314, ] 1,315 286, 
Holland and Belgium....J| 809] 107,| 132] 771| 106,] 760| 107,] 562 86, 
C6 saya cascct coe eaaees 1,002 | 79, 78} 946] 81,]11,466 | 120,] 1,405] 117, 
Spain and Portugal........ 249 56, | 230 188 50,] 169] 41,] 211 44, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts.J| 397| 112,/ 282] 287] 88,] 262] 83,] 299] 88, 
United States *.)...002 937| 834;| 889 | 692} 689, 506} 514,] 640] 610, 
All other States ............ 6 3, 333 10 3, Z 2, Pa 4, 














See Ce a ns 


8,075 |2,021, | 250 | 7,151 |1,740, | 7,052 /1,576, | 6,734 | 1,564, 


United Kingdm. a 9,087 |2,714,| 275 | 8,526 |2,482, | 8,505 |2,287, | 8,312 | 2,204, 


PBDEs sche saysissert 











Totals Entered \17,162 |4,735, | 275 [15,677 |4,222, 115,557 |3,863, |15,046 | 3,768, 


—_—_—_—_ |__| —_—_—_—____ | —_—___._ | ___........, 











CLEARED:— 
OM WY ind GR aidocnghs 179 54,| 302 142 46,] 155 48, 84. 29, 
WEED acai pattontiapeune 477 87,1262 425 75,] 361 68,] 337 68, 
IGP sb bcdecscsophtater: 943} 169,|} 180 462 | 152,] 886} 185, 573 117, 
Woeymiar le. ...;, sisdetssser: 1,471 | 145, 93 | 1,464] 143,] 1,248] 125,] 1,200] 121, 
Prussia and Ger, Sts.....] 2,255 | 422,| 187 | 1,924] 378,] 2,070} 408,] 1,918] 338, 
Holland and Belgium....J 971] 136,| 140 go8 | 151, 984} 153, 985 168, 
Weeece~s ules ake 2,702. | 259, 95 | 1,764 | -29L, [1,952 7) 191, } 2,40 224, 
Spain and Portugal ....... 202 52,) 208 160 45, 167 39, 198 43, 
Italy & other Kupn. Sts.[| 519] 148,| 285 360] 113,] 388) 119,] 486} 148, 
United States ........,...0... 794| 722,) 909 711 | 675,] 490| 478,] 605] 575, 


etidtal 12 5,| 416 9 Ds ii 4, 8 a3 


Cen eee ee ef ere ee 


FO; 635 (2,199, | - 209 | 8,629 11,972, | 8,512 11,818, | 8,534;| 1,834, 
12,358 |3,238, | 262 {11,652 |3,147, [12,110 |3,142, J11,491 | 2,925, 














United Kingdm. & 
Depds. 


POO ered ane ewenarees 





























Totals Cleared 5,437, 236 20,281 5,119, [20,622 |4,960, [20,025 | 4,759, 
TRS DD STOP SET SESE FEF DES” STE SEY PEP RS 22 PT ESR PE SE, TR OTA NOESY BERS 











4 
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GOLD ann SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —Imrortep anp 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Six Months, (January — June), 1861-60-59. 


(000’s at unit end omitted.) . 









































1861. 1860. 1859. 
- (First Six Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:—} ¢ £ £ £ £ £ 
PRUISEVOIAA cnkocsscns cdecteccs 3,092, = 3,286, a 3,973, — 
So. A . and W. 
i i a ali GRE Pe Aad On MOS | SO REA oe 
ey val isis, 5es| oe | a 
DB, 100, | 2,806; f- 95537, | 2390, F 9002, | =1,806, 
France Pc ee Sais sieivneee 1,697, 346, 53, 1.762, 814, 45,093, 
H : 
fa emai 401, 378, 10, 860, 338, 2 2ULs 
Prtgl., Spai d 
SNe ois 6, 94> i, saa = 975 
Mlta., Trky., and 
Egypt .i..< Toe ae 3 is ” aeos 7 
RNAs, ates acsennek — _ = = _ —_ 
West Coast of Africa 40, 1; 55, 2, 44, 25 
All other Countries.... 82, 255 125, A P2198; II, 


es | | 





Totals Imported | 5,974, | 3,653, 5,000;°} 8,170, 2 li,vol, | $229, 








Exported to :— 
PC oe ees carne at 916, 556, | 3,447, 200, | 8,301, 207, 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 9 

Bie ty | 4B 4s 66, | 176,] 682,| 716, 
Prtgl., Spain, and = a 

GOTEG  y cccseseaeoy 462, 3) 276, ey 149, 








1,407, 1,013, | 3,782, 3954, 4 9,132, 923, 


Ind. and China (via 451, | 4.594, 760, | 6,385, 125; 187852. 


EXgypt) 2.03 -.22-2+-e 
Danish West Indies... Et. 29, 5, 10, 1375 6, 
United States ............ 5,930, 18, LG oan 10, 25 
South Africa _............ 75; — 2, — 2 6 
WEONUIEICS: sc ccageenstcgeees _ 24 — — -— — 
Li 211 re eae ener aes 12, 83, raps ae ene A 64, 60, 
All other Countries... 394, 62, 95, 28, 43, 30, 





Totals Exported| 8,280, fre (one 4,925, 5,876, 9,013, 9,859, 


—- ——_ | __--— 





we ee 











Excess of Imports .... — — 880, — 2,218, ame 


os Exports ....} 2,306, | 2,148, — 406, oo 1,632, 





446 Quarterly Returns.—April, May, June, 1861. [Sept. 


REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—30TH June, 1861-60-59-8. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 301TH JuNE, 1861-60-59-8. 


[Unit 000’s omitted.] 





QUARTERS, 
ended 30th June. 


PosHrO Rice Gisscccwuds 


Property Tax «. .s.ssaave 


Crown Lands .,...cscccos 


Miscellaneous ,........... 


YEARS, 
ended 30th June. 


OS COUN 5c <lnscscchuusuee: 


PF GASG ds ncsivaicccommencens 


Property Tax! tics. 


Crown Lands ............ 


Miscellaneous ............ 




















1861. Corresponding Quarters. 
1861. 1860. a 
Less. More. 1859. 1858. 
£ £ £ £ cS #. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mlus. Mins. 
HO 205 5,733, — cl 6,108, 5,879, 
SULT 5,114, = Bm, 4,945, | 4,626, 
2,166, 2,068, — 118, 1,960, 2,084, 
55363; 1,354, —- 9, 1,349, 1,326; 
825, 825, — — 735, 765, 
15,365, | 15,094, —_ W7T, 15,147, | 14,080, 
2,588, 1,089, — 1,499, 782, 1,199; 
17,953, | 16,183, — 1,770, | 15,929, | 15,879, 
67, 66, ~ ie 65; | -— “SR 
378, 570, 193, — 498, 336, 





18,398, | 16,819, 193, 15771, ‘| 16,492). 26,279; 


WS 
Net Iver. £1,578,420 








1861. Corresponding Years. 
1861. 100. ee ee 
Less. More. 1859. 1858. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins, Mins. Mins. 
23,393. 24,080, 692, 24,347, | 22,839, 


18,221, | 17,944, 
7,882, | 7,649, 
3,185, | 8,154; 
3,220, | 3,020, 


19,492, | 20,530, 
8,466, | 8,151, 
S030, Mee caes 
3,400, 3,000; 









ee | A 


57,887, | 59,353, 365, | 56,855,°| 54,596, 


12,4:235 9,903, 255205 6,266, | 10,330, 


| | a ee | ee | ee 


FO, 3v0, | 69,256; 11 1,831, 2,885, | 63,121, | 64,926, 
2.925 286, -— 6, 280, 277; 
1200; P 1874s — 2,288, 1,676, 


(ane es —_—_— a ee ee 


41,862, | 71,416, || 2,445, | 2,891, | 65,689, | 66,879, 
‘secceaediad (sen 


Net Incr. £445,507 
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REVENUE (Unirep Kinepom).—QuarTER ENDED 30TH JuNE, 1861 :— 
APPLICATION. 


An Account showing the Revenue and other Receiprs of the QUARTER 
ended 30th June, 1861; the Apprication of the same, and the Charge 
of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the Surplus 
or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 31st March, 1861, viz.:— £ 
Great Britain e@ececoeeevveee eva ereeoe ee ee ee oo eo — 
dreland (.6-.cigesd o Wake eretaile Si oie Reeds aise st ep osbomsike ese cae 
782,747 
Income received in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1861, as shown on 
We CO OC IIIET ACO ees s Sao eo nisin ols sacle @ sols Oatele's git ais wontia Ne sae w oeiae 4 18,397,594 
Amount raised per Act 23 and 24 Victoria, cap. 109, on account of Fortifica- 
OMS, OlOst sieials) Ouse s slileics 5522s SCA AC A Cae ON OSU Ha SEB GO 160,000 


Amount received in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1861, in repayment of 
AMveMees forte Ube W OLS, Ose ele ale es oo oe Ss oa os Stele Sie va 65.0% 88 8's 489,883 


ee res 


£19,830 224 
Balance, being the deficiency on 30th June, 1861, upon the charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends, and other 
charges, payable in the Quarter to 30th September, 1861, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter....eecceceeee- 2,066,001 





£21,896,225 








Paid :— 


Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 30th June, 1861, £ 
in redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency), for the Quarter ended 31st 
BE eth LSE ose. cca) shetatois 9-07da tare 6s: «1s aleaaie ies! 10rtio 0's oie-g.ar= cele e © eR OOS 697,137 


Amount applied cut of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 
SU Ul OUMO PLO Mcrae e's cw 2s) o/c! al c's cise e via vic © OU sites al eivieterelai vis svete eee. 12,835,559 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 30th 
June, 1861, viz.:— 





Interest of the Permanent Debt ......... ehavele sieret sin eee Ore LORE SO, 

PRCA LO ANC Dy = cce4rels alordtote rs, oon Use 8.6, Weld ol oe ieie's 349,177 

POSEN EN USE Lore acl sla cy fieie) oa GlcLotaipe ts siova'w ihe jute lulehe : 100,934 

Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ..........06. . 507,137 

Advances for Public Works, &c. ..... cies Bieleiale e5 eee 257,403 
———_ 7,524,781 

Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for the Quarter ended 30th June, 1861, Viz.: .cecececscccccece 838,748 
£21,896 ,225 


SOE, 


4.48 


CORN.—Giazette Average Prices (ENatanpD anp Watss) Second Quarter of 1861. 


Quarterly Returns.—April, May, June, 1861. 


[Sept. 


[This Table is communicated by H. F. Japs, Esq., Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 





Weeks ended on a Saturday 































































































| 
| 





1861. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

$._@. &. d. &. a. 6a, 6. a. $s. & 

April Oo reret aise ies iete vie 56 4 37. «8 24° - 36 4 BAAS. 40 2 
“i DS sao 56 10 37 5 24 1 35 11 41 6 4) - 

5 CO ey aiscdis aiaie bese 56 9 af 3 23 «6 37 10 42 3 39 «6 

ie Dy hel eee ee Ra 55 8 37 11 24 8 32 8 42 7 40 8 
Average for April ....| 56 4 a7 © 24 = 35 42 = oi 
May A ise ° 55 4 36 10 24 7 35 2 42 11 40 8 
Ss IES Rese : 55 — 36 4 25 - | none sold 43 10 40 1] 

> DS. eee a's Palsy 54. 4 35 11 7 | 32 44 4 40 5 

PD oD). wee etapa es 55 3 34 11 25 2 33 «8 - 44 6 39 9 
Average for May...... 54 11 36 = 2434 23. 9 rm es 4: 8 
June ] H 55 5 34 3 25 8 33] 45 11 40 7 
3 Siena accateiats ane 54° 6 32 8 26 - 30 «6 44. ~- 39 10 

es 1 SS SA ek ee | 53 9 34 3 25 2 41 2 44 3 41 1] 

as Oo cae MER AES 52 8 32 6 25 2 35 5 44 - 38 8 

24 eie0 BL | BEB). 86 pe TP Roa eae ne 
Average for June 52 8 32 13 25 4 35 10 44. 3 20. 
54 9 36 38 24 10 55 3 43 6 39 11 


Average for the Quarter .. 





RAILWAYS.—Paicrs, April—June,—and Trarric Jan.—June, 1861. 



















































































09. 





d. 
6 


S. 
52 
30 
70 
30 
70 
60 
52 


9 
6. 
53 11 
60 
50 
10 
41 
27 


6 





Total For the (£100). Miles Oven oe eta Mile pe Wi Dividends per Cent. 
Capital > Price on Po unit 000’s omitted.{first 26 Wks. for Half Years, 
Eix- Railway. ee, 
ded 5 
pois 1Ju.}1Ma./1 Ap] 761, | 60. | ’61e | 760. 4761.1 960.) oOo [POJ3"-80 Dee 
# No. | No. | £& £ | £) £1 ea ead. 
40,7| Lond. & N.Westn.) 944) 953] 95 |1,004]1,004 ]2,092, |2,097,] 80 | 80 $52 6/50 — 
26,8] Great Western ...) 73 | 729 703) 583 | 583 |1,003,| 984,] 66 | 65 [35 —|30 —- 
12,2 | Great Northern....|1103/112 |1102] 283 | 283] 642,| 640,] 87 | 87 163 9/45 — 
16,7] Eastern Counties.| 49%) 50 | 493) 499 | 499] 640,| 646,] 49 | 49 ]23 9/21 3 
9,7) Brighton ..4..4.0 LLOSLIS: 119-7 aoa) 228) 424; | S827 914 G6 1 yom —4 bOxS 
13,6] South-Eastern ....| 803) 82 | 8341 306] 306] 517,| 518,] 64 | 64 ]60 -|46 8 
11,4] South-Western ...) 95 | 953) 923] 400] 344] 473,| 438,] 42 | 49 |]s2 6]|42 6 
om 88 | 87 | 88 }3,299|3,242[5,781, |5,705, | 65 | 65 $51 1/40 9 
215% | WEIL aaNG. , «o.hsenany anes 121g/124 |125 fF 614) 614.) 987,.) 983, }-62 | 62 176 =) 66. = 
18,9] Lancsh. and York./111$/1113/1103) 395] 395] 946,| 917,] 92 | 89 |60 -|55 — 
g,1| Sheffield and Man.| 43$| 43%) 443] 173 | 173] 303,| 297,] 67 | 66 }15 -—|10 —- 
23,2] North-Eastern ..../1033/104 |1013] 789] 764] 978,| 933,] 47 | 47 |57 6/52 6 
4,6| South Wales ....... 64 | — | 59] 1924 1714 279, 1 176, tao | 39426. 120, — 
44.0 89 | 96 | 88 J2,142 2,117 13,393, |3,306, | 61 | 60 46 6)| 40 6 
Caledonian _........ 974|. 974] 953] 219 | 219] 395,| 377,1 69 | 68 fss° —)45 — 
| Gt. S. &Wn. Irind.|107 |107 |1042) 329 | 329] 202,| 193,] 24 | 23 [50 -—|50 — 
Danse Gen. aver.....| 91 | 92 | 90 15,989 |5,907 Io,771, 9,581, | 6rOl 149.97 147 
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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
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<The Progress of Economic Sotence during the last Turrry Years: 
—an Oventine AppReEss dy Wittiam Newmarou, F.R.S., as 
PresipEent of the Section (F) of Economic Science and StTa-~ 
Tistics, at the Thirty-First Annual Munrine of the BrivisH 

_ Association for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, at MANCHESTER, 
Ath—l1th September, 1861 ;—with a Report of Ge Cosine 
PROoEEDINGS of the Section. 


[From the Notes of the Shorthand Writer.] 


THERE is some danger at this time that undue importance may be 
attached to the achievements of Physical Discovery. Surrounded 
as we are by the great results which have been accomplished by 
Railways, Ocean Steamers, Telegraphs, Tubular Bridges, and Rifled 
Cannon, there is some danger, and it is not a small danger, that we 
may attach excessive and undue importance to the obligations which 
society owes to those discoveries—great and momentous beyond ail 
question—and to the achievements which have followed them. I 
venture, however, to think that if we consider carefully the history 
of the last Thirty Years, we shall find that durmg that time there 
have been in operation certain powerful Economical and Social forces, 
the effects of which have been hardly less striking or beneficial than 
the effects which have flowed from the physical discoveries I have 
mentioned. 

We shall find first of all that during the last thirty years, by the 
application of sound economic doctrines to subjects of Foreign and 
Inland Trade, a change has been produced so extensive that it affects 
not merely the population of our own country, but affects in a 
marked and beneficial manner the populations of most of the 
countries which form the commercial world. We shall find, further, 
that during the same period, by the application of sound prin- 
ciples to the subject of Taxation, we have succeeded in removing 
from amongst ourselves sources of danger and discontent which 
threatened the most lamentable consequences. We have also, during 
the same time, by the aid of larger views and more exact knowledge; 
succeeded in rearing up a long list of Colonies in the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres on principles so sound, that they have borne 
the test of rough experience, and have now become landmarks in our 
legislation. By the application of larger and more accurate ruies 
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of judgment to the subject of Education, we have succeeded in 
adding depth and breadth to the foundations of those habits of 
morality and order which in truth constitute the real superiority 
of the inhabitants of this country over the people of other parts 
of the world. We have in the fifth place, by the application of a 
similar careful and sound philosophy to questions relating to the 
Sanitary Condition of the country, already produced effects which it is 
impossible to contemplate without surprise and gratitude. By the 
application of Sanitary Science to the improvement of our dwellings, 
and to the cleansing of our towns, we have been able to accomplish a 
marked reduction in the annual rate of mortality ; and we have done 
not a little-to promote the further supremacy of our own race by 
largely improving and strengthening its physical type. Nor have we 
been less successful in discovering and applying effectual means for 
the prevention of Crime and for the establishment of reformatory 
agencies designed to render the occurrence of crime less frequent. 
In truth, so great has been the success which has attended this part 
of the labours of the last thirty years, that we are in some measure 
justified in hoping that a time may not be very distant when we 
shall be relieved almost entirely from the affliction and peril of what 
have been called “the dangerous classes.’ In the last place, we 
are entitled to say, that our success has not been small in dealing, 
since 1830, with the extensive and intricate subject of the Poor 
Laws. Those who remember what was the social condition of this 
country thirty years ago—before any systematic attempts had been 
made to settle the Poor Laws upon sound principles—will set due 
value upon the advance which has been made during that time; and 
will not fail to be thankful for the sound and satisfactory basis upon 
which this important part of our social legislation now rests. 


Looking back at the changes and the experience of which this 
is a rapid outline, it appears to me that I shall not be in any danger 
of misleading the Section if I suggest, that probably the most con- 
spicuous and important fact to be found in the history of Economic 
Science during the last thirty years is this ;—namely, that while there — 
has been no change in the objects to which it is directed—no change 
in the purposes intended to be worked out—while these objects and 
these purposes remain the same in their broad and general aspect, 
as they have been from the time of Adam Smith—there has been a 
marked change in the Methods according to which Economic Science 
is cultivated. It has ceased to be an abstract science,—it has ceased 
to be a system of subtle and ingenious reasonings. It has little by 
little, and by a process cautious and full of promise, become a science 
almost entirely experimental. We have learned that in all questions 
relating to human society,—in all controversies where the agency of 
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human beings has to be relied upon for working out even the 
smallest results—we have learned that in these inquiries the only 
sound basis on which we can found doctrines, and still more the 
only safe basis on which we can erect laws, is not hypothetical 
deduction, however ingenious and subtle, but conclusions and 
reasoning supported by the largest and most careful investigation of 
facts. This vital change of method, this substitution of observation 
and experiment (and for our present purpose the two words mean 
very much the same thing) for deductions arrived at by geometrical 
reasoning, seems to me to be the most prominent fact of the last 
thirty or forty years, as regards the progress of the branches of 
knowledge which more immediately interest us in this Section. 

We are surrounded by evidence of the occurrence of changes 
closely analogous in almost every other division of human inquiry. 
A strong desire for evidence ample and accurate, an ardent craving 
after the results of the most patient investigation of large actual 
experience, and increasing distrust of doctrines and conclusions which 
do not rest upon such experience, are habits and tendencies of mind 
which have become prevalent not only among those who cultivate 
Economic Science, but among the cultivators of knowledge of nearly 
all kinds. We find this experimental and scrupulous spirit 
vigorously manifest in the pursuits of the Historian. "We have seen 
it carried to a large, and frequently, perhaps, to an excessive extent 
in Archeology, and in the descriptions of art, and the kinds of know- 
ledge which rest upon ancient precedents. We find it busily at work 
in Literature; incessantly digging up startling facts with which to 
pull down old and build up new reputations. We find it also happily 
in Politics, and there at least where the only lawful object is wise 
legislation, a regard for actual experience rather than a proneness to 
loose speculation must be almost an unmixed good. It appears to 
me, therefore, looking at the changes of the last thirty or forty years, 
that we are fully justified in accepting as one of the most con- 
spicuous and fortunate of the results arising out of those changes, 
the introduction into the large class of inquiries which relate to the 
constitution and control of human societies, of an observing, cautious, 
and experimental spirit,—a spirit which leads men to accept no 
doctrine and place reliance on no conclusion which come to them 
supported only by hypothetical reasoning, however subtle and 
ingenious ;—but on the contrary strongly disposes them to consider 
the teachings of Experience, if not as the exclusive, certainly as the 
chief foundation for leading opinions and practical measures. 


It has been often said—formerly perhaps more frequently than 
at present-—that some degree of reproach attaches to Economic 
Science, inasmuch as it is not purely a Science, but partakes largely 
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of the nature of an Art. I-confess that this criticism seems to me to 
be scarcely a reproach at all. It seems to me also to proceed upon a 
hasty and imperfect view of the real difference between science and 
art—and especially of the science and art embraced in Political 
Economy. Science, according to the generally accepted definition, is 
simply a collection of rules and laws, and of statements of general 
results. The end of all Science is knowledge, simply and purely. 
It does not concern itself with precepts. It does not concern 
itself with applications and utilities. It confines itself to a 
specific declaration that such and such is the order of nature, 
and there its teachings come to an end. In the case of astro- 
nomy, for example—to select one of the most familiar instances— 
the functions of the astronomer, as a purely scientific man, are at an 
end when he has declared that the solar system and the planetary. 
bodies exist and move in a certain order. It is no part of the 
functions of the astronomer, purely as such, to give precepts and 
advice as regards the practical application of the knowledge at his 
command, Itis no part of his scientific functions, for example, to 
recommend that the results of his observations shall be reduced into 
the practical form of a Nautical Almanac and sold at a cheap rate for 
the safety of mariners and the benefit of calendar makers. Physi- 
ology, in like manner, gives no precepts. It limits itself, as a 
science, to the announcement that certain results, good or bad, flow 
from certain conditions ; and it leaves to others the application of 
these discoveries to some useful end. Physiology, as a science, has 
no exhortations to urge as regards the establishment of hospitals, 
the provision of fire-escapes, or the proceedings of the sanitary 
officer. This is the state of the case if we consider human knowledge 
solely from the scientific level—that is, solely as a collection of 
results collected together because they are true, and not because 
they are useful or agreeable, or the contrary. But it seems to me, 
that in surveying human knowledge from this purely scientific level 
we are confusing ourselves with an unreal distinction, and misappre- 
hending the intimate relation which exists between discovery and 
precept. The truth really is, that all sciences are more or less neces- 
sarily arts; that the connection between the scientific law and the 
precept founded upon it is so close and immediate that it requires no 
small effort of attention to satisfy one’s self that it is possible to have 
a scientific law without a practical precept inseparably attached to it. 
Take, for example, one of the cases to which I have already referred. 
The astronomer finds, by means of his observations, that at a certain 
future time there will be combinations of heavenly bodies of .such a 
nature that the occurrence will afford great assistance to navigation. 
Surely, the first impulse of a reasonable human being, under such 
circumstances, would be to convert the discovery into a precept, and 
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to take the most effective measures for deriving as much benefit as 
possible from the scientific fact. In like manner, the discoveries of 
Physiology, and improvements in the treatment of the sick, in the 
management of hospitals, and the cleansing of towns, are all essen- 
tially parts of the same train of thought, and consequences of the 
same artecedent. : 

But in the case of Economic Science the connection between the 
science and the art is still more emphatic and intimate than in any 
of the Physical Sciences. I have just said that not even the smallest 
problem in Economic Science can be worked out except by the agency, 
in some form, of human beings. From first to last the whole. subject 
matter of this branch of knowledge is Man in Society, and the regu- 
lations which will best promote the happiness and comfort of men 
living in societies. The connection, therefore, in this case, between 
the science and the art—between the law discovered and the precept 
and practice founded on that. law,—is so near and intimate that only 
confusion and error can ensue from unwise attempts to separate them. 


There is another difficulty to contend with in connection with 
this subject, and that is the difficulty of finding sufficiently compre- 
hensive, but also sufficiently precise expressions by which to describe 
or designate the range of topics which concern us in this Section. 
Economie Science is a technical term, applicable in strictness only 
to those inquiries which relate to the production, accumulation, and 
distribution of Wealth. But if we stop there—if we concern our- 
selves only in investigating the single subject of wealth—we shall 
but imperfectly acquaint ourselves with the leading influences which 
(apart from physical causes) determine the advancement and comfort 
of human communities. “Social Science’’ is a term which has been 
much used of late years, and although it is certainly not the happiest 
of descriptive phrases, nor a term which satisfies many of the desirable 
conditions, still it is probable that the time has come when by 
general consent we must attach to the words “Social Science” a 
definite technical meaning, and understand them to imply a 
range of topics considerably larger than is included in the scope 
of Economic Science, but still excluding a great number of subjects 
which the phrase “Social,” if used in its ordinary meaning, would 
assuredly imply. If, for example, a person were carefully to set 
out all the influences which (physical causes apart) affect men in 
societies—that is all the social influences—it does not require much 
reflection to perceive that he would have placed before him a field of 
inquiry so vast that it would be presumptuous in the highest degree 
to attempt to grapple with it, and futile in the highest degree to 
attempt to define and describe it by any single phrase. In the first 
place, the foundation of any system of social order and administration 
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must be sought in Morality and Religion; and commencing with these 
we should find that rightly to apprehend social stability and pro- 
gress we must extend our inquiries in some such order as the 
following, namely :—Political Economy, Jurisprudence, Municipal 
Law, Education, Sanitary Science,—closing probably with the Fine 
Arts and the art of Government. This is a field of inquiry 
manifestly so wide and diversified that it would be idle to affect to 
regard it as one subject, or to apply to it any single phrase of 
precision. We must clearly be content with a conventional and 
circumscribed view of what we agree for convenience to call Social 
Science. There is a kindred association, which is establishing itself 
rapidly in the public estimation, I mean the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science—an association which I may safely 
say took its origin in this very Section, for when it was found after 
long experience that the topics which came before us here were so 
manifold and extensive that we could not hope to deal with them 
satisfactorily, it occurred to some leading and active minds that it 
was desirable to form a separate association which should wholly 
occupy itself, according to a scheme of proceeding resembling that of 
the British Association, with questions of Social Science. Starting 
with the experience acquired at former meetings of this Section, and 
aided in no slight degree by the public opinion which those meet- 
ings had fostered and promoted, a large and powerful association 
has been rapidly established, and has already, in spite of oppo- 
sition and ridicule in some quarters, secured for itself no mean 
place in the public favour. Looking at the proceedings of this 
important body, the probability seems to be, that by-and-by we 
shall come to understand by a sort of general agreement, that on 
grounds, at least of convenience, if not of strict etymology or exact 
definition, ‘“ Social Science’’ shall be understood to include the five 
kindred inquiries of Political Economy, Jurisprudence and Amend- 
ment of the Law, Education, Sanitary Science, and Statistics. These 
are five lines of inquiry, which all converge to the same point; and 
although many independent divergences occur in the course which 
they pursue towards that point, still the ultimate results are so 
completely the offspring of evidence and conclusions drawn from 
each of the five divisions, that it seems to be probable that before 
long we shall find it convenient to regard these five groups of topics 
as in reality branches of the same subject; and so completely 
branehes of the same subject that we shall hesitate to accept 
doctrines which are not supported by reasonings and evidence which 
imply familiarity not with one group only of the five, but familiarity 
more or less extensive with the whole. 


I have included Statistics as one of these five groups. Now I 
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am bound to tell you, that Statistics taken alone cannot properly be 
described as a science. JI am bound to tell you, that in Statistics we 
have no such body of general laws as are to be found in other 
branches of inquiry, which no one hesitates to describe as sciences. 
We have, for example, in Statistics no such body of general laws as 
are to be found in dynamics, as are to be found in chemistry, or in 
physiology. But then we claim for Statistics—and it is no small 
claim to put forward for any branch of knowledge—that it is the 
application of the Experimental or Baconian method to the several 
divisions of inquiry which relate to man in society. We say, that 
where there is no careful application of the Statistical method—in 
other words, where there is an absence of observation and experi- 
ment, so far as observation and experiment can be applied to men 
in societies—there can be but faint hope of arriving at the truth in 
any line of research connected with social problems. But we go 
further. We say, that we have already made sufficient advances in 
the application of Statistics during the last thirty, and more especially 
during the last ten or fifteen years, to be able to affirm that we 
begin to see our way to the establishment in several directions of 
what may be conveniently called Ultimate Statistical Units. We 
have, in truth, made no trifling advances towards the construction of 
an Economical and Statistical Chart, the results of which will be 
hardly inferior in exactness, as they assuredly will not be inferior in 
interest or importance, to the admirable charts already constructed 
of the geology or geography of leading States. 

Let me tell you of a few of the principal subjects upon which we 
are arriving at ultimate statistical units. First, there are Vital 
Statistics—then Commercial Statistics—then Economical Statistics 
—fourthly, Trade Statistics—and lastly, Taxation Statistics. What 
do we mean by an Ultimate Unit in Vital Statistics? We mean, 
that by a careful series of observations extended over sufficient 
periods of time and applied to classes of people sufficiently different 
in their occupations and modes of life, we have been able to arrive 
at a result which expresses, with a high degree of accuracy, 
the annual death-rate which ought to prevail in a community which 
avails itself diligently of the appliances for preserving health which 
‘modern science and civilization have placed at our disposal. In this 
country, very much by the perseverance and skill of my friend 
-Dr. Farr, who sits on my right, we have found by the application of 
careful statistical methods, carried on systematically year after year, 
that in a community of human beings inhabiting a country like our 
own and enjoying reasonable comfort, the rate of mortality in one 
year ought not to exceed 17 in the 1,000. In that numerical result, 
or rather in that Ultimate Statistical Unit, of 17 in the 1,000, as 
expressing the annual death-rate prevailing in this climate, in a popu- 
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lation living under circumstances not specially but ordinarily 
favourable, we have arrived at a eonclusion of a solid and important 
kind. It is not a conelusion which I will venture to suggest to you 
may be placed on an equality with the sublime law of definite propor- 
tions discovered by your own Dalton; but we. may fairly place it in 
the second rank of scientific results, Taking our stand on this 
Ultimate Unit of annual mortality, we are able to say that wherever 
the deaths greatly exceed the ascertained limit there is something 
aniss; and that an urgent responsibility rests on the inhabitants of a 
town or district. in which an excessive death-rate prevails to lose no 
time in removing the causes which are inflicting an excessive waste 
of human life. I say that in this simple formula of 17 in the 1,000 
we have one of those Ultimate Statistical Units whieh places in our 
hands, as regards the future, a definite kmd of foree, the value - 
which we panes very well over estimate. 

The same reasoning and the same inferences apply to the thes 
four classes of Statistical results to ‘which I have referred, but I 
cannot now detain you by considering them with minuteness. I will 
say only, that under the head of Economical Results we are making 
progress in determining for several countries the figures which in each 
represent the average earnings of ordinary unskilled labour, and the 
kind of food, clothing, and shelter which those earnings will purchase. 
That is to say, that by-and-by we shall be able to describe the 
Economical condition of different parts of the world as precisely and 
specifically as we are at present able to describe their geography or 
their ethnotogy. 

But before I leave this part of the subject, let me make one 
observation further relative to Vital Statistics—and it is this, that 
probably no test can be suggested which is so exhaustive as indicating 
the real character of a civilisation as the rate of Infant mortality. 
We know pretty well what is the rate of infant mortality in a con- 
siderable number of our towns and country districts, and we know 
the corresponding rate in similar districts in other countries, and 1 
am induced to think that in those eases where the infant death-rate 
is the lowest, there human life is maintained under the most favour- — 
able conditions, moral and physical. Consider what is implied by a 
low rate of infant mortality. It supposes a moral relation of the 
sexes. It supposes skill, care, and affection on the part of the 
mother, and effort and vigilance on the part of the father. It sup- 
poses wholesome dwellings and appropriate food; and still further, 
it supposes knowledge and intelligence sufficient to apply all these 
advantages in the best way. When then by means of statistical 
researches we show, that in a given place the rate of infant mortality 
is less than in some other, or than in almost any other, we have 
conferred upon that particular place a great benefit, for we have 
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shown that there human life goes on in a sober and orderly way, and 
that men and women have learned adequately to appreciate and 
understand the prize of existence placed in their charge. 

Let me say here, that a meeting was held last year in London 
which was full of promise as regards the future advancement of 
scientific Statistics,—I mean the International Statistical Congress, 
We had there, representatives of nearly all the Governments of 
Europe. We had also representatives from some of the countries 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The efforts and labours of the 
Congress were directed to the establishment of methods whereby, in 
the different countries represented, the same processes may be 
followed in arriving at the same pre-arranged results; and by this 
and other means we have so cleared the path, that we are justified in 
expecting that at no distant date we shall have established over a 
large area of the earth a series of those Ultimate Statistical Units 
which will exhibit accurately, and free from any devices of rhetoric 
or arts of description, the real effects of the social arrangements and 
relations which prevail in different parts of the world, 


I have told you, that Statistics cannot claim to be a Science in 
the precise sense of that term. I must now tell you that so far as 
Statistics are concerned I do not consider that any numerical results 
put forward by Statisticians are entitled to be called or regarded as 
statistical “laws.’’ We have heard a great deal lately of these so- 
called “statistical laws.’ We have heard a great deal of the Neces- 
sarian conclusions which are said to flow inevitably from the evidence 
of a certain class of statistical results, or “laws.’’ It appears to me, 
with all deference, that the term “law,” as applied to any statistical 
result whatever, is a misapplication of the term. The utmost that 
Statistics can do is to express numerically the average result of any 
given series of observations of occurrences taking place under parti- 
cular conditions among human beings. But in the case of a physical 
law, I would suggest to the Section that our knowledge is so much 
superior to any expression of mere average, that we can predict the 
result of any single event or experiment as confidently and accurately 
as we can predict the results of series of similar events. In the case 
of astronomy, for example, we can predict as certainly what will be 
the motion and place of one star on a particular day in a particular 
part of the heavens as we can predict the motions and places of 
hundreds of stars. In like manner in all the other natural sciences 
the power of individual prediction is founded, and founded wholly, 
not upon an “average’’ inference, but upon a certain knowledge of 
the rigid operation of a “law” which holds good as absolutely in 
single cases as in masses of cases. In dynamics we know pertectly 
beforehand what will be the result of any given experiment as regards 
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momentum under prescribed conditions, or as regards the movement 
of prescribed bodies through a specified medium. But in the case of 
Statistics—that is, in the case of knowledge which does not rise above 
the level of an “average”? inference—we have absolutely no power 
whatever of prediction in individual cases, and only a very qualified 
power of prediction as regards masses of cases. Take, for example, 
that kind of statistical knowledge which has been carried perhaps to 
the greatest perfection because large pecuniary interests are dependent 
upon it—I mean the application of Statistics in estimating the dura- 
tion of human life. Even there, extensive and systematic as is our 
knowledge, we have, I need hardly say, no power, as concerns any 
individual person, or any half-dozen persons, of hazarding an opinion 
whether they will or will not live for one year or for twenty; and 
even as applied to numbers of human beings the average duration of 
life at which we arrive by means of statistical inquiries amounts to 
no more than a probability, and a probability of a low order com- 
pared with the rigid exactness of such primary physical laws as those, 
for example, of gravitation and definite proportions. 

It has been said sometimes, and especially of late years, that 
certain kinds of Statistics prove that the human will operates 
necessarily within the groove, as it were, of some recurring cycle. I 
confess it has always seemed to me that the great disturber of all 
statistical uniformity and averages is precisely the uncertain opera- 
tion of the human will. Let me again repeat that Statistics, as 
applied to man in society, are no more than carefully recorded obser- 
vations of occurrences which take place among a certain number 
of human beings living under certain conditions. But the actions of 
human beings are dependent upon ideas and convictions; and altera- 
tions in ideas and convictions inevitably change and disturb the 
nature of the kind of occurrences capable of statistical record. I 
suppose, for example, that thirty years ago it would have been easy 
to have constructed a table drawn from materials existing in 
Jamaica, showing the number of cases of ill-treatment of negroes by 
their English owners on the average of some term of years; and 
upon such a table it might have been possible to construct an 
ingenious Necessarian theory of the operation of the human will in 
the flogging of black men and women. But a change has taken 
place in the ideas entertained by the English people of the lawful- 
ness of slavery. These ideas have attained the height of emancipa- 
tion. Slavery has happily been put an end to, and the kind of 
statistical evidence I have pointed out has disappeared altogether. 
The same reasoning may be applied to a variety of other cases. 

But as concerns the important class of Statistics which exhibit 
the average number of Births and Deaths, it is plain that such a 
record includes mainly physical events; for the number of births and 
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deaths occurring in a given time, in a given population, is obviously 
determined almost wholly by a class of physical causes—age, food, 
shelter, comfort—to which I need not refer in detail; and the same 
observation applies in a larger measure to marriages. 

We may be reminded, perhaps, that there are other classes of 
events recorded and tabulated by statisticians which cannot be 
referred to physical canses—such as the average number of mis- 
directed letters, lost umbrellas, and other minor casualties—and that 
these records present us with highly uniform results. I freely grant 
that many of these results are exceedingly curious; but I wholly 
demur to the suggestion that they supply any adequate foundation 
for so vast a doctrine as the Necessarian theory of the operation of 
the human will, or even for the reality of what are called “ Statistical 
“ Laws.” I can only admit the validity of the term “law’’ where 
there is a power of accurate prediction in individual cases; and we 
shall scarcely be expected to believe in this power of individual 
prediction as regards misdirected letters or lost umbrellas. 

I have been thus careful to point out to the Section what seem 
to me to be errors and sources of danger in some recent views of the 
province of Statistics, not, as you will easily believe, with any 
design of derogating from the dignity and value of statistical 
inquiry, but because I desire to be governed, from first to last, by 
that spirit of truth and candour which must guide all our investiga- 
tions and discussions at these meetings; and because no good 
results can follow from the introduction into any department of 
knowledge of pretensions which are not justified by its scope and 
conditions. 


I have said that the principal fact in the history of Economic 
Science during the last thirty years, has been the more systematic 
and extensive application of the Experimental Method throughout 
the entire range of questions with which the science is concerned. 
It is right that I should give you some examples of this change. 
The experimental method has been largely applied in every direction, 
but if I was asked to point out those directions in which, perhaps, 
the most marked results have been produced by its application in 
modifying conclusions which were previously entertained, I should 
select six subjects, which will be easily recognized as among the most 
important in the whole range of the branch of knowledge to which 
they belong. I should point to the application of the test of expe- 
rience and observation in modifying the doctrines which formerly 
prevailed :— 

First, as regards the conditions which govern the progress of 
Population in modern civilized communities ;—second, as regards the 
true principles to be followed in founding and managing Colonies ;— 
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third, as respects legal interference with Labour in factories and else- 
where;—fourth, as regards the leading doctrines relative to Currency 
Banking, and Prices;—fifth, as regards the nature, origin, and opera- 
tion of Rent ;—and sixth, as concerns the effects to be produced by a 
- large and sudden inerease in the quantity of Metallic Money in use 
in the commercial world. 

I have enumerated these six subjects, and if the time and occa- 
sion were appropriate it would not be.difficult to show that in each 
of them extensive and fundamental changes have been introduced 
during the last thirty or forty years by the application of the test of 
experiment and observation. I am not, of course, going to detain 
you by a discussion in detail of all six of these subjects. I will refer 
only to two of them. I will refer to the topics which relate to the 
Legal Interference with Labour—and those which relate to Currency, 
Banking, and Prices. 

When I advert to the first of these topics—that of the Legal 
Interference with Labour,—I am aware that I am speaking in a 
place where the subject is far better understood than perhaps any- 
where else; and in an assembly whose practical knowledge of the 
question far exceeds any knowledge I may possess, founded as that 
knowledge is upon theoretical inquiries only. Until about thirty or 
thirty-five years ago there were probably no portions of political 
economy which seemed to be more free from doubt than the 
doctrines which it then included as regards absolute non-interference 
by the State in bargains between masters and workpeople. If there 
was one economic canon which more than another seemed to all 
the writers from Adam Smith to Ricardo to be entitled to rigid 
observance, it was the rule of laissez faire in every part of the 
dealings between employers and employed. It was maintained that 
in such questions it is the function of the Government to stand 
altogether aside, and to leave the parties to settle their own 
differences as may seem to them to be best. And when we look 
back at the history of our own and other countries—when we 
remember the incessant and mischievous interference inflicted upon 
all sorts of occupations by syndics, guilds, and Government officers, 
from the days of Charlemagne down to our own time— when 
especially we recall the superlatively vicious legislation of France 
and Germany in this respect, century after century,—we cannot 
wonder that the founders of the science with which we are here 
‘concerned, were led to express, in the most distinct terms, their 
adhesion to the doctrine of laissez faire, especially in relation to 
employers and employed. And this doctrine requires but few quali- 
fications so long as it is applied to adult males working singly, or in 
families, or in small groups, each man being free to make his own 
independent bargain. But when a new state of things was intro- 
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duced—when manufactures came to be carried on by large masses of 
human beings, closely congregated together, and including women 
and children,—then new conditions were brought into play, and it 
became necessary to re-investigate the principles which previously 
had been accepted as sufficient. This re-investigation led to those 
new doctrines of the necessity of State Interference, which ultimately 
carried the Ten Hours Bill. When these new doctrines were first 
heard of they were naturally met on the part of the capitalists by the 
objection that to limit the hours of labour would mischievously and 
fatally discourage capital in its application to manufactures. What 
was the answer to this objection? The controversy, as you know, 
extended over many years, and gradually it was proved by experi- 
ment and observation that when capital, as in the case of manufac- 
tures, depends for profitable results upon the employment of large 
masses of workpeople, a great proportion of whom must be women 
and children, it is the direct and plain pecuniary interest of the 
owner of the capital to take especial care of the physical energy and 
condition of his workpeople. Our friend Mr. Edwin Chadwick, whom 
we are glad to see here, will tell us, too, as the result of most elabo- 
rate investigations, that even as regards machinery in its most com- 
plete development, and involving, therefore, the least aid from manual 
labour, real efficacy of exertion does not mean unlimited hours 
of work, but skilled efforts judiciously applied during the best chosen 
parts of the day. Discussions and evidence, all pointing steadily 
to such conclusions as these, gradually introduced modifications into 
the former views of laissez faire as being in itself the perfect and 
sufficient rule for arrangements between masters and workpeople in 
manufacturing trades. I need not tell a Lancashire audience— 
speaking after many years experience of the Ten Hours Legislation 
—that the results are something of which all parties may well be 
proud. There is, in truth, a general assent that if there has been 
one change which more than another has strengthened and consoli- 
dated the social fabric in this part of the island—has cleared away a 
mass of depravity and discontent—has placed the manufacturing 
enterprise of the country on a safe basis—and_ has conferred upon us 
resources against the effects of foreign competition which can scarcely 
be overvalued—it is precisely the changes which have been brought 
about by the sagacious, and persevering, and successful efforts to 
establish in manufacturing occupations a sound system of Legal 
Interference with the hours of Jabour. 

The second class of topics to which I have to advert are those 
relating to Currency, Banking, and Prices. 

There used to be received, with scarcely any dissentients, three 
principal doctrines relating to a Convertible Paper Currency. It used 
to be held that fluctuations in the amount of bank notes in the 
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hands of the public operated in some direct manner on prices ;—that 
consequently the convertible paper currency must be properly 
regulated, so that vicious fluctuations of prices might be prevented ;— 
and thirdly, that what were called appreciation and depreciation of 
the currency, and not the operations of supply and demand, and 
capital and credit, govern the foreign exchanges, produce over- 
trading, and lead to financial disasters and panics. 

But by a persevering and systematic application of the test of 
observation and experiment, it has been proved, by evidence so 
extensive and various that we may well claim for it the force of 
demonstration ;—first, that fluctuations in the amount of a paper cir- 
culation strictly convertible into coin does not govern prices at all, 
but that prices are governed by supply and demand, and by operations 
of capital and credit. Second, that due and rigid enforcement of 
cash payment is the only wholesome regulation which a paper cir- 
culation requires ;—and thirdly, that bank notes are no more than 
the mere small change of the ledger, and that the phenomena which 
are really worth attention are not infinitesimal fluctuations in the 
amount of bank notes, but changes in the rate of interest. 

I am perfectly aware that these conclusions are still somewhat 
hotly contested by a large and intelligent party, and by a party 
in every way entitled to be heard. For myself I shared them with, 
and I chiefly learnt them from, perhaps the best, and wisest, and 
most accomplished person it has so far been my fortune to meet—I 
mean the late Mr. Tooke; and I am quite ready to take my share in 
defending doctrines which are known by his name. 

Before passing to the next part of this discourse, I may here 
appropriately suggest that there is one result of our more exact 
knowledge, which may be regarded as a sort of corollary of the review 
we have just taken of some leading topics—and it is this result,— 
namely, that while it used to be very commonly said in the early days 
of Political Economy, and even within the compass of this genera- 
tion, that though we knew a great deal about the problems which 
affect the production and accumulation of wealth, we knew very little 
about its Distribution. We are now beginning to see that if we 
properly understand the principles which should guide us in pro- 
moting the production and accumulation of wealth, we may safely 
conclude that the process of distribution will take care of itself in a 
very wholesome and efficacious manner. 





I have referred to five classes of results with which Statistical 
inquiry is mainly concerned. Let me now state in outline, as 
shortly as I can, the groups of topics which may be considered to 
constitute the domain of Economic Science. These seem to me six- 
fold—namely, first, all such problems as relate to the real nature of 
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Wealth, and to the production and growth of wealth in a community; 
—second, all such as relate to the Exchange of commodities, that is 
to say, to inland and foreign Trade;—third, all problems relating 
to Taxation and Finance ;—fourth, problems relating to Currency, 
banks, and prices ;—fifth, problems relating to the Wages and the hire 
of labour, and the division of employments ;—and lastly, problems 
relating to the functions of the State as regards Interference with the 
economic relations of its subjects. 

With respect to the first three of these groups of problems, it is 
probable that no further important doctrines remain to be dis- 
covered. There is little further to be found out concerning the real 
nature of wealth, concerning the true principles of exchange, or 
concerning taxation and finance, beyond the conclusions already 
established and expounded. 

The fields of inquiry to be still explored and cultivated, are those 
which le in the direction of Currency, Emplovments, and Inter- 
ference by the State; and if I may express an individual opinion, it 
would be to the effect that it is probably, as regards the last of these 
subjects, namely, Interference by the State, that the most remains to 
be done, and difficulties of the gravest kind remain to be surmounted. 
We seem to be gradually arriving at the conclusion—and a conclusion 
founded on no slight evidence—that as society advances, especially 
in an old country,—as social relations become more complex,—there 
grows up a class of difficulties which cannot be dealt with satisfac- 
torily by individual exertion, and therefore a class of difficulties 
which must be dealt with by the State. While on the one hand we 
are bound to maintain a salutary dread and a constant suspicion of 
the interference of the State beyond the narrowest limits, so on the 
other hand we cannot disguise from ourselves that there are a large 
class of cases in which individual agency wholly fails to protect 
the plainest individual rights. 


The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be, that as the result 
of the last Thirty Years, full as that period has been of scientific 
achievements, we may justly claim for the services rendered by 
Economic Science and Statistical Inquiry, a place in the first 
rank. 

That in the second place we may safely consider that we have 
now arrived, in these branches of knowledge, at a kind of inter- 
mediate point at which, after long debate, many of the earlier con- 
troversies are finally settled, and from which we see our way to a 
higher level. 

That thirdly, the least doubtful result of our experience has been 
the discovery that the most solid progress is made by guiding 
ourselves in the main by close observation of facts, and by employing 
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speculative and hypothetical reasoning under the most. cautious 
conditions, and always with distrust and reluctance. 

And lastly, that the time has perhaps come when we may with 
advantage bring into close contact, as departments of the same 
subject, several of the branches of inquiry which are specially 
devoted to the study of social phenomena. 


But there is a larger moral behind these conclusions. What is it 
that has made the last thirty years an age of revival and restoration 
in the largest sense? Isit not that we have come vividly to perceive 
two things, namely—first, that human life is fitted for higher ends 
than to be given up to incessant labour and devoted to the pursuit 
of excessive gain; and second, that for the attainment of these higher 
ends we must cast aside all false supports and contend with no hollow 
earnestness for the highest place among modern civilized States. It 
is no small thing for a community to become convinced, as we have 
become convinced, that it is possible to work over much—that material 
wealth, wholesome and reasonable in its right place, may be won at 
too great a cost—that something real is to be gained by allegiance to 
Truth for its own sake—and that overflowing comfort and social 
rank are, after all, not idols of the most worthy type. Nor is there 
any occasion to affect sentimental grounds for this less material 
philosophy—for it may be stated as a kind of universal corollary of 
all economic systems, that no societies so rapidly pass away as those 
which pursue only material objects. To be efficacious, even for its 
own ends, wealth must be used as an instrument; and to use it rightly 
there must be intelligence, taste, and imagination, as well as industry, 
frugality, and skill. 

In this country, also, we must be watchful and. patient in our 
search for new truths. We are engaged in a fair and open, but also in 
a sharp and earnest rivalry with all the world, and the victory must 
fall to that competitor who, other things being equal, has on his side 
the most profound and extensive knowledge. There are certain land- 
marks in all branches of knowledge which no wise man will attempt 
to disturb, except upon the strongest grounds. Still, subject to 
these reasonable restraints, it is salutary that the lists should be 
kept freely open to all comers. If the assailants of received 
opinions are in error they will fail, and their failure will add new 
strength to previous conclusions. If they succeed, they will become 
public benefactors. We are not, however, to be credulous or 
weak-minded. Weare to be reasonably jealous of the cry of new 
lamps for old—remembering well how often the real meaning of the 
ery is an audacious invitation to exchange diamonds for dross. 
But we are also to remember that the most efficacious conservatism 
of the past is to present an open countenance, and to apply an 
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exploring hand, to the novelties of the present. To deal with them 
frankly, courteously, and plainly. To welcome them if they be 
true, and expose them if they be false. 

If we pursue this policy we need not trouble ourselves about 
the time to come. The world is not put together so unskilfully 
that it is in danger of falling to pieces when the warfare is directed 
only against ignorance and its evil brood. We need not speculate 
on the moralizings of some future Australian islander over the ruins 
of London. Such a traveller is far more likely to find a palatial city 
spreading in graceful terraces along both sides of the Thames 
until Windsor Castle becomes a west end mansion, and suburban 
villas are scattered over the hills of the White Horse. 

No instance can be found of the decay of a community in which 
the humbler classes, in full possession of personal freedom, and 
wholly apart from any artificial reliance or support, could each by 
their own labour earn the means of substantial independence. If 
for any length of time a community be strong and sagacious enough 
to solve practically the great problem of combining the largest and 
most orderly freedom, with ample wages, earned in fair competition 
with all the world, we may depend upon it that the foundations of 
such a State are too firmly set to be shaken by any ordinary 
catastrophe. And it is because in this country we have done not a 
little during the last thirty years to discover and fashion the corner 
stones of so noble and solid a fabric, that we are justified in looking 
towards the future with hope and confidence. 
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Conctupine Procerpines or Section F.—Zuesday, 
10th September, 1861. 


The following report of the concluding proceedings of the Section 
on Tuesday, the 10th September, is from the “Times”’ of the follow- . 
ing day :— 

The Right Hon. J. Napier proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for the very efficient manner in which he had discharged 
his duties in presiding over that important Section. They had sat 
for a week, and during that time every variety of subject had been 
brought forward; and they had had the advantage of the skill and 
masterly ability of the occupant of the Chair. He was one of a class 
of men who were peculiarly entitled to respect—men who by the self- 
elevating power of intelligence and vast industry had raised them- 
selves to a distinguished public position, and who stood well with all 
their well-thinking countrymen. He rejoiced to see him in the chair, 
his presidency harmonizing so well with the position of the President 
of the Association (Mr. Fairbairn),who was the honour, and ornament, 
and praise of the town. He was sure they would all have the greatest 
pleasure in passing a vote of thanks to his friend, Mr. Newmarch, 
for the able, efficient, and instructive manner in which he had dis- 
charged the duties of President of that Section. (Cheers.) 

The Mayor of Manchester said he had much pleasure in second- 
ing the resolution. All of them must have derived satisfaction 
and profit in attending the Section; and especially in listening to 
the clear and perspicuous manner in which the President had stated 
the merits of every question which had come under discussion. 

The resolution was carried amid general applause. 

The President said, 1 am very much obliged to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, for the vote of thanks which you have been good enough 
to pass for the very humble services performed by. me in this chair. 
I certainly came to Manchester fully prepared to carry out so far as 
IT could any duties which might fall upon me; and I am glad to 
find that the way in which those duties have been performed has met 
with your approbation. (Hear, hear.) 

I will take the opportunity which is now afforded to say a few 
words in review of what has taken place in this Section during the 
week. 

IT cannot but lament that our time has been insufficient for the 
task we had set ourselves. We certainly have made some advance 
upon the arrangements which have prevailed at former meetings of 
this Section; and I hope that next year, and in future years, we 
shall succeed more entirely in confining our labours to such questions 
as belong properly to Economic Science. There is less reason why 
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questions of a general nature should be obtruded here, since there is 
@ separate association for the advancement of social science, where 
questions of a general nature may be introduced with more advan- 
tage, and discussed with more benefit. But so far as our labours 
have proceeded, I find that we have got through between forty and 
fifty papers, which will admit of being somewhat distinctly classified. 

In the first place we have had a series of papers, relating to what 
T may call Lancashire topics. Among these I will give the first place 
to an excellent paper by Mr. J. Shuttleworth, pointing out to us 
the working of the Manchester Gas Act; Mr. Chadwick. gave us a 
great deal of valuable information on the progress which has been 
made by Manchester and Salford during the last twenty years. It 
was to be expected that a meeting of this kind held in Manchester 
could scarcely be considered effective unless the question of Cotton 
was discussed; and we have largely benefited by papers read by 
Mr. Bazley and Mr. Ashworth; and we had also a short paper from 
Mr. Alderman Neild, which was highly acceptable, inasmuch as he 
stated facts of an order which we are not always able to obtain. 
We had a paper from Dr. Strang on the Embroidery trade of 
Scotland and Ireland. Also, under the head of Lancashire topics, 
we had a valuable paper from Dr. J. Watts, on Strikes. We 
had a series of papers on Co-operative societies, beginning with one 
by Mr. Potter on the general principles of the question, and followed 
by two statements from Rochdale, informing us in a very succinct 
and clear manner of the results of the remarkable experiments going 
on in that town. 

The second group of papers related to questions purely Statistical. 
First in this list I must refer to a remarkably excellent paper by my 
friend Professor Rogers—a paper compiled by him during the last 
few months with so much labour, perseverance, and skill, and con- 
taining a collection of Prices in this country in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the period of the first influx of gold from the New World. I 
regard that paper as one of the most valuable fruits of the Statistical 
Congress of last year. I hope it is but the precursor of many more, 
and that the example which Professor Rogers has set will lead to 
similar researches being undertaken and carried on not only in this 
country, but in other parts of the world. (Hear, hear.) Dr. Farr 
gave us some acceptable information on the health of the British 
Army—a subject with which he is officially connected, and upon 
which he is eminently qualified to express an opinion. Then we 
had a valuable paper from Mr. Purdy on the comparative Pauperism 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and we had also an elaborate 
paper from Mr. Valpy, stating, in a convenient form, facts relative 
to the Trade between this country and France. We have to-day had 
several papers on the late Census, beginning with that of Mr. 
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Hammack, who comes among us speaking with the authority due to 
one of the chief officials connected with the operations by which the 
enumeration of the population has been carried on and completed. — 
We have had also a statement from Dr. Strang of the results of the 
late Census as regards Scotland. On Saturday we heard from 
Colonel Sykes, one of the oldest and staunchest friends of this 
Section, an elaborate paper on the trade of India and China. 

The third division consists of questions purely Economical. I 
confess I should have been glad if we could have had more of those 
papers, and I again repeat the wish I have already expressed, that in 
future years and in other places where this association assembles— 
and I think we may fairly assume that Section F will remain an 
integral part of the association (hear, hear)—a larger number of 
papers of a purely economical nature may be read—papers raising, 
as that of Professor Rogers to-day, purely economical questions, 
aud going straight to some great doctrine, the discussion of which 
must be attended with good results. Foremost in this group 
of economical topics is the series of papers on national Taxation. 
Those papers you all will remember, inasmuch as they were before us 
only yesterday ; but as it fell to my lot to take a leading part in the 
discussion, I pass them over simply with this reference. As regards 
, special taxation, we had a timely paper from the Rey. Canon Richson, 
on the Income Tax—a paper which there is reason to hope may lead 
to ulterior results. (Hear, hear.) Under the head of distinctly 
scientific subjects, we had a second paper from Professor Rogers, “On 
“ the Definition and Incidence of Taxation;’’ and we have heard 
to-day an address from Mr. Faweett, “On the Effects of the New 
“* Gold Discoveries.” 

In the fourth place, on general topics we have heard this morning 
Mr. Heywood on the subject of “ Endowed Schools ;”’ Dr. Hume, 
“On Education in Liverpool;’’ a short and interesting statement 
from Captain Donnelly ‘‘ On the Progress made in the Government 
« Examinations in Science ;’’ and also a paper by Mr. Ashworth, 
“ On Capital Punishments; while yesterday afternoon we were 
instructed by hearing Mrs. Fison dilate so charmingly in the midst 
of us “On Sanitary Reform.” Beyond these there were several 
contributions, in themselves of a minor kind, but well worth listening 
to, and raising points which I am sorry the Section had not 
time to discuss as they deserved. The discussions which have 
taken place have been distinguished, I think, beyond any occasion I 
can recall in connection with these meetings, by earnestness and 
courtesy, and by close adherence to the points which it was material 
to consider. They have been distinguished by these qualities in a 
happy and prominent manner. So completely has this been the case 
that I hope I may indulge the belief that scarcely any members of 
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the British Association who, during the last four or five days, have 
done this Section the honour of attending it, will carry away any 
recollections which are not of an agreeable order; that they will look 
back upon this meeting as an occasion on which they heard many 
new truths, or as a meeting at which they first learnt to regard 
important questions from a new point of view. (Cheers.) 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, allow me, in conclusion, to say, that for 
the success which has attended our meeting here, we owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to every party connected with the city of Manchester. 
From the Mayor of the city down to the meanest cabman, I believe 
there is not a single individual throughout this great community who 
has not felt it to be a special personal obligation to do what lay in 
his power to promote the success of the meeting. (Cheers.) I, 
therefore, in your name, and in the name of Section F, tender my 
best thanks in the first place to the Municipal authorities who are 
represented on this platform by the worthy Mayor of the city. I 
thank, in the second place, the Commercial community for the munifi- 
cent manner in which they have thrown open their establishments, and 
for the arrangements they have made for our benefit and amusement. 
I tender our thanks, too, to the private inhabitants, who have exer- 
cised so wide a liberality in throwing open their houses for our 
entertainment and reception; and, in the fourth place, I tender our 
best thanks to the local Committee and the local Secretaries, who not 
merely during the last week, but for a great many weeks preceding 
the opening of the meeting, have been untiring in their exertions 
to contribute to our comfort during the proceedings. (Hear.) In 
return for all these favours conferred, we are entitled to believe that 
the meeting has been productive of no small amount of good, and that 
the seeds here sown will blossom and fructify luxuriantly in the time 
to come. I will only add, as regards myself, that if I have in the 
least degree contributed to that end, I shall be amply repaid for the 
labour I have undertaken. (Cheers.) 

A vote of thanks to the Secretaries was proposed by Mr. Webster 
and seconded by Dr. Farr. 

In responding Professor Rogers said the more they saw of 
Manchester the more they liked it. 
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The Hnauru of the British Army, and the Errncts of Recent 
SanitaRy Muasures on its Mortarity and Sickness. By 
Dr. Farr, F.RS. 


[Read before Section (F), at Manchester, on Saturday, 7th September, 1861. | 


Lorp Hersert of Lea, in the prime of life and in the midst of his 
labours to improve the Health of the British Army, is dead, and 
his loss has been felt by his countrymen, who justly appreciate the 
services of their departed statesmen. 

The defects which had before been expressed in the lifeless figures 
of returns struck every heart when they appeared in the thinned ranks 
before Sebastopol, in the sick-freighted ships of the Black Sea, and 
in the hospitals of Scutari. From his position, Mr. Herbert felt 
these defects more poignantly than any of us, and since that time, 
neglecting the enjoyments which high rank and a splendid fortune 
placed at his command, he devoted himself to the sanitary reform 
of the army—first in a Royal Commission, then in commissions for 
carrying out its recommendations, and, lastly, as Secretary of State 
for War in Lord Palmerston’s administration. Notwithstanding 
the heavy duties of that office, he continued to act in a Royal 
Commission; and some of his last recorded words were inquiries 
into the means of saving the lives of our soldiers who perish in 
hundreds from the bad sanitary arrangements, rather than from the 
climate of India. 

His frank and winning manner, his knowledge, and his eloquence 
enabled him to overcome many obstacles; and he had some cour- 
ageous colleagues, among whom I must name as the foremost 
Florence Nightingale who shares without diminishing his glory. 
The difficulties he encountered can only be understood when the 
history of these years is written. Labour keeps us alive, so I cannot 
presume to say whether his life was cut short by his harassing 
work; but Sidney Herbert was animated by the feelings of him in 
his ancestral line,* who, when he lay on the battle-field fainting 
and thirsty from the loss of blood, resigned the glass of water to the 
dying soldier with the words, “Thy necessity is yet greater than 
“ mine.’? Lord Herbert—I appeal to all who knew him—loved the 
soldier so well, that for his sake, and to promote the efficiency of the 
British army, he would willingly have laid down his own life. 

Happily before his death he witnessed some of the results of his 
measures: he learnt the marvellous sanitary success of the China 
expedition, he received the first annual report of the Director- 
General of the Medical Department of the Army, showing “a 

* Sir Philip Sidney. 
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“remarkable reduction in the mortality of all classes of troops,” 
and, as a good and faithful servant of the Crown, he received a signal 
mark of the gracious approbation of his Queen. 

Lord Herbert did not think it enough to point out evils in a 
report; he got commissions of practical men nominated by Lord 
Panmure, placing himself at their head, to put an end to these evils. 
The results of one of these commissions are described in a report by 
Dr. Sutherland, Dr. Burrell, and Captain Galton, and its measures 
for improving the sanitary condition of barracks and hospitals are so 
well conceived, that they deserve to be studied by all who take an 
interest in the health of armies. The sanitary and medical reports 
of which Dr. Logan and Dr. Mapleton give samples, with the 
accompanying papers, will every year increase in value. The com- 
mission for introducing improvements in the vital statistics of the 
army, consisting of Lord Herbert, Sir Alexander Tulloch, and myself, 
laid down an elaborate plan for the observation, record, and analysis 
of the sickness, diseases, and casualties of the army at home and 
abroad, in peace and in war. That plan is in operation; and I 
request your attention to some of the results deducible from the 
first report. 

Under the new system, an exact account is kept of the 
diseases of every soldier from the day he enters to the day he 
leaves the army; and the returns are so arranged as to exhibit 
the diseases of every regiment separately, as well as the amount 
of disability, invaliding, and death produced by each malady, and, 
as far as possible, by each conspicuous cause. At the end of every 
week the Director-General receives from each corps a return of its 
state and of its changes. The contrast at Aldershot on trial was 
found to be remarkable in different regiments, and so clearly demon- 
strates the utility of publication, that I trust this remarkable weekly 
table will ere long be promulgated. . The variable sanitary state 
of the army is thus brought clearly before the eyes of the Medical 
Department, the commanding officers, the Commander-in-chief, and 
the Secretary of State, so that evils, instantly known, can often be 
suppressed as they arise. The books are now made portable, and so 
simplified, that they can be kept in the field as well as in barracks. 

The annual report is to contain a classification of all the obser- 
vations of the year, in the nosological form adopted by the Registrar- 
Geueral. The first report has been prepared, with his wonted 
ability, by Dr. Balfour, from the old returns partially ; and, therefore, 
presents an incomplete view of the whole subject. But the results, 
so far as they go, are as interesting as they are important. 

The army is not in England a repressive police force: with the 
gallant volunteers, the militia, and the royal navy, it guards our 
coasts, protects the empire, and is ready to put forth the great 
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power of England, should the peace of Europe ever be madly 
broken. The lives, the industry, the wealth, and the honour of the 
country are safe under its standards. Friendship with all our neigh- 
bours is the desire of the whole nation; but surrounded as we 
are by great warlike Powers, and by dynasties kept afloat on 
military glory, the importance of the efficiency of the army cannot 
be overrated. Now that efficiency depends primarily on the health 
of the troops; the health being expressed by the relative numbers 
of healthy, sick, and dying, out of a given strength. 

I first request your attention to the state of the army at 
home. That consists of different arms, and with embodied militia, 
its strength in 1859 was (omitting commissioned officers) 90,763, 
including, besides complete corps, detached companies of regiments 
in India and elsewhere, in what are called depéts; of which the 
advantages are, to say the least, very equivocal. The army consists 
of men in the prime of life, between the ages of 20 and 40, very 
much under control in every respect, but generally unmarried, and 
living hitherto together in barracks. We contended that, whereas 
17 in 1,000 of these men at home had died annually, a body so 
selected, well fed, well lodged, and well handled, morally and 
physically—admitting only recruits satisfactory to the examining 
medical officer, and parting constantly with its invalids—should not 
experience a higher rate of mortality than that expressed by 8 in 
1,000; the rate of mortality actually experienced by the population 
at the corresponding ages in the healthy districts of England. This 
result was nearly achieved in the corps at home in 1859. The 
mortality of the Foot Guards had been 20 per 1,000 (1887-46), and 
fell to 9; that of the infantry of the line had been 18, and fell to 8; 
which was also the mortality of the cavalry, the engineers, and the 
artillery. Some obvious sanitary arrangements were introduced, and 
instead of being shut up in towns, many of the men were sent to 
healthy camps: the above are some of the results. The annual deaths 
among all arms of the service at home had been 17°5; the deaths at 
Shorncliffe and Aldershot in the three years 1857-58-59, were at the 
rate of 5 in 1,000.* The previous excess was referable to zymotic | 
diseases, such as fevers, cholera, diarrhoea—and to consumption ; the 
effects of crowding in barracks, of bad ventilation, bad water, bad 
drainage, badly chosen sites, bad cooking arrangements, and the 
absence of the means of cleanliness. 

The sanitary measures were commenced at home, but in Canada 
and the North American stations, in the Mediterranean, in the West 
Indies, in St. Helena, in the Mauritius, and in Ceylon, improvements 
are observable. India, where we have 80,000 English troops, remains 
to be dealt with by the India commission. 

* “ General Report of Barrack and Hospital Commission,” p. 12. 
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The colonies of North America, Australasia, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, are for British troops genial climates, differing much in 
their meteorology, however, from England. In Newfoundland, Nova 
Seotia, New Brunswick, and Canada, where 4,789 troops were 
stationed, 43 died; and the mortality was at the rate of 9 in 1,000. 
Comparing the rates of mortality in the ten years, 1837-46, with 
those of 1859, we have these results: the rate in Newfoundland fell 
from 11°5 to 4°8; in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick from 16:0 to 
7:2; in Canada from 17:4 to 10°4. The proportion of sick was 
greatly reduced at the same time. Exposure to aguish ground, the - 
bad sanitary state of the towns, excess of spirit drinking, and over- 
crowding in the barracks, are noted evils in North America. A 
most successful expedition of troops to found the capital of Columbia 
was dispatched, and the selection of the site, the food, clothing, 
employment, instruction, and amusement were excellent; so that out 
of 150 men only one died, by accidental drowning. The women and 
children, equally well provided for, were equally healthy. Dr. Seddall 
gives an interesting account of this model military expedition into a 
new country. 

The sway of the Secretary of State for War extends over the 
continent of North America—from Newfoundland to Fraser’s River 
and Vancouver’s Island, and it also reaches the southern hemi- 
sphere, where, in Australia and New Zealand, 2,839 troops were 
stationed, of whom 26, or 9 in 1,000, died. 

At the Cape of Good Hope the average strength was 4,322. 
The mortality per 1,000 was at the rate of 11 among 3,096 men on 
the eastern frontiers, 12 among 562 men in Natal, and 32 among 664 
in Cape Town. The latter high rate was the result of the intro- 
duction of the 59th regiment from China; soif we exclude that regi- 
ment, the mortality of the army in the Cape Colony was 12 against 
16 in former years. The sickness of the 59th rapidly declined 
shortly after its arrival at the Cape. 

Bermuda—in the Atlantic, lying between Canada and the West 
Indies—enjoys a delicious climate; yet there, in the year 18438, yellow 
fever had cut off one-sixth part of the troops serving at St. George’s ; 
and the mortality in the years 1837-46 was at the rate of 84 in 1,000. 
1,074 troops were stationed on the island in the year 1859, and the 
deaths were at the rate of 14. The barracks are defective, and half 
of the force in the summer months was placed under canvas, with 
most salutary results. 

In St. Helena—another small island, but within the tropics— 
465 men were stationed, and 4 died,—two by accident—the fall of a 
rock, and of a tree. Two invalids sent home also died. The mor- 
tality, exclusive of invalids, which was at the rate of 17 fell to 9 in 
1,000. A regimental garden furnishes abundance of vegetables; and 
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fresh beef or mutton is issued on three days instead of two. The in- 
ferior salt beef and pork from the Cape, is to be superseded by better 
articles from England for the other four days of the week. The relief 
of the crowded barracks by encamping the men does not appear to 
have been resorted to: cases of fever and intemperance are noticed. 

The Mediterranean stations have an island character, and the 
temperature is much higher than it is in England. In this sea 
we have 14,123 troops,—5,153 in Gibraltar, the western gate of the 
Mediterranean ; 5,310 in Malta, interposed between Sicily and the 
north of Africa, on the way to Egypt; 3,660 in the Ionian Islands, 
lying against Greece and the opening of the Adriatic. The mortality 
in Gibraltar, which had been at the rate of 14, was at the rate of 
8 in 1,000 in 1859. Malta was as fatal to its garrison as it had been 
before; 19 in 1,000 died. Out of a strength nearly equal, 40 men 
died in Gibraltar, and 101 in Malta. The fevers in Gibraltar were 
apparently increased by over-crowding ; and it is worthy of remark 
that the 25th Regiment, 1st battalion, encamped on the isthmus, had 
the least number of attacks of continued fever (55 per 1,000), while 
the 100th regiment, recently raised, suffered in the barracks to the 
greatest extent (194 per 1,000). The water supply is limited and the 
drains are defective. But in Malta, continued fever, dysentery, and 
diarrhoea were much more fatal, as they caused 10 of the 19 deaths per 
1,000. The water in the tanks was bad; the barracks were over- 
crowded; and the heat was excessive in the third quarter of the year, 
when the epidemic was most fatal. It was not the hot African winds 
that slew these troops, for the mortality was localized, falling most 
severely on the Rifle Brigade and on the 2nd battalion of the 23rd 
Regiment, quartered in the lower part of the fort of St. Elmo, which, 
almost on the sea-level, is inclosed so as to exclude the breezes. Across 
the small parade ground in front of the barrack pass the contents of 
the sewers from the military prisons, accumulate there, and infil- 
trate the earth in the neighbourhood. Offensive gases escape, and 
their liberation was facilitated by turning up the earth to lay down 
_gas pipes. The fever raged until the rain began to fall, and cool 
weather set in.* 

In the Ionian Islands also, although the general mortality fell 
from 18 to 13, fever prevailed in Corfu; so that while of 997 men in 
Paxo, Santa Maura, Cephalonia, Zante, Ithaca, and Cerigo, only 2 
died; out of 2,663 in Corfu and Vido 41 died. The troops are 
everywhere affected by the sanitary state of the population near 
which they are stationed; and the sanitary state of Corfu is most 
defective: the sewage renders the tideless sea putrescent, and some- 
times the offal of fifty cattle is thrown in a day into the seething 
waters from the slaughter-house at Fort Neuf. Now troops are 


* Sve Report, p. 88—39. 
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stationed in that fort. Little can we wonder, then, that typhoid 
fever and scarlatina smote the men; so that by the former 16 per 
1,000 died in the 2nd battalion of the 4th Regiment. The 2nd 
battalion of the 2nd Regiment had two companies under canvas at 
Fort Abraham, and the mortality of the regiment by this disease was 
at the reduced rate of 5 in 1,000. 

Their causes are declared by the zymotic character of the diseases 
of the force in the Mediterranean: dysentery, diarrhcea, fever (typhoid 
or typhus), and ophthalmia. The invaliding from the stations is 
considerable (‘008); Malta sent 20 men home with bad eyes. 

One of Lord Herbert’s last acts in office was to dispatch 
Dr. Sutherland and Captain Galton to inspect the barracks, 
where so large a. force has hitherto suffered so much; and we 
heartily wish them success. They may, perhaps, by sanitary 
teaching in commanding points, throw light on the regions where 
the rulers spread ignorance and fatalism, fever and plague, around 
the Mediterranean sea; for those beautiful lands have in them all 
the elements of abounding health and life. 

In the West [yp1Es 3,659 troops were stationed, and the mortality 
was at the rate of 16 in 1,000; varying from 6 in Barbadoes, 14 in 
Jamaica, 14 in British Guiana, to 90 in Trinidad, and 20 in the 
other islands. The coast of tropical America is the native soil of 
yellow fever; and these islands of the west, extending from the 
Gulph of Florida to Trinidad at the mouth of the Orinoco, are sub- 
ject to its visitations, as they are to earthquakes and hurricanes; 
but by ascending from the fertile alluvial coasts through rich valleys 
and magnificent forests to the heights of the mountains, we pass into 
salubrious fields, and breathe under a purer sky. The British 
troops, therefore, may, either by a happy selection of stations, be so 
placed as to be in little danger; or, they may be exterminated in bad 
barracks in the close malarious marshes of the plain. The high 
mortality of the troops in Trinidad was the result of yellow fever, 
which was apparently generated in St. James’s Barracks, with its 
faulty drains,—scarcely ever flushed except during the heavy rains. 
The epidemic ceased when the troops were encamped on the savannah, 
and it did not spread over the island. A commission was subse- 
quently appointed to select a hill-site; and, if troops are to be kept 
at all on such an island, the site about 2,200 feet above the sea- 
level, selected by Dr. Jameson, appears to be the most eligible. 

Vegetables are furnished in sufficient abundance everywhere in 
the command except in St. Lucia; and the commissariat supplies 
fresh meat on six days, salt beef or salt pork on one day of the week. 
Formerly salt meat almost exclusively was given, which, by generating 
thirst, was an incentive to spirit drinking,—that bane of men living a 
listless life in the tropics. 
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In the twenty years, 1817-36, owing to evident causes, the 
mortality of British troops so moderate comparatively in 1859, was 
dreadful ; they died through these long years at the average annual 
rates per 1,000 of 59 in Barbadoes, of 123 in St. Lucia, of 106 in 
Trinidad, of 84 in British Guiana, of 61 up to 807 in Jamaica! ! 
At that time the troops in Jamaica “ were almost entirely quartered 
“in the plains, where the sources of fever abound ;”’ whereas during 
1859 three-fourths of them were stationed at Newcastle, on the 
hills 8,800 feet above the sea, where their mortality was at the 
rate of 8 in 1,000; while the mortality of the few men retained 
on the lowlands was still at the rate of 85. This remarkable 
improvement in the West Indies originated in the army medical 
reports instituted by Sir James McGrigor in 1816, but first digested 
by Mr. Marshall, Sir Alexander Tulloch, Dr. Balfour; and it dates 
back to, and adorns the present Earl Grey’s administration of the 
War Office. Much, however, remains to be done if the present 
force is to be retained in the islands, or in Guiana on the continent. 
Ophthalmia and miasmatic diseases will recur unless the whole 
of the sanitary arrangements are revised and placed on a sound 
footing. 

The tropical island of the Mavnrirtus, over against Madagascar, 
on the way to the East Indies, is, ike Jamaica, mountainous, well 
irrigated, fertile, and the centre of storms. 1,254 troops stationed 
there lost twenty men by death; so the mortality was 16 in 1,000, 
and half of it by miasmatic disease, namely, fever, diarrhoea, and 
dysentery. The fever portion of this was mainly brought from India; 
the diarrhoea and dysentery supervened in the 2nd battalion of the 
5th regiment on arriving from England. The site of the hospital 
at Port Louis is objectionable; but the selection of a better depends 
upon the colonial funds, which we may hope will be forthcoming, 
if 1,254 of the best British troops are kept there, for, among other 
reasons, the protection of the islanders. 

In Ceylon 918 British troops were stationed in 1859; and the 
mortality, which in 1837-46 had been at the rate of 42, fell to 
32 in that year. This tropical island, covered with verdure, 
flowers, trees, and the most varied forms of animal life, has a low 
maritime belt, and a table-land surmounted by lofty summits, down 
which perennial streams flow—or fall in cascades—through the 
gorges of the valleys into placid rivers. Yet the diseases—diarrhoea, 
dysentery, and cholera—imply that the troops get bad water; and 
they were in fact stationed in great numbers at Trincomalee, and 
on the peninsula‘of Colombo, where the water supply is defective. 
While 76 was the rate at Trincomalee, the mortality at Kandy, 
1,467 feet above the sea, was at the rate of 7 in 1,000; and 
there can be no doubt that by good arrangements the health of the 
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troops in future years may be sustained at a high standard in this 
** jewel of the Eastern seas.” 

We have arrived now on the frontiers of the Indian empire, 
where more than eighty thousand British troops are distributed over 
the presidencies and provinces around the Ganges and the Indus. 
However successful the East India Company may have been in the 
acquisition of territory and revenue, they did not discover the secret 
of maintaining in health the European troops in India. The men 
perished at the rate of 70 in 1,000 annually down to a recent date; 
and now that their numbers have been so largely augmented, the 
question has grown in importance. The Secretary of War had no 
direct control; so the army in India does not figure in the Report. 
Lord Herbert knew the full importance of the question as well as 
its difficulties; and by the command of Her Majesty a commission 
was constituted to inquire and to report on the sanitary improvement 
of the Indian army. Lord Herbert had served on commissions 
under administrations of which he was not a member; and with like 
patriotism Lord Stanley accepted the office of chairman. . The 
sanitary reform of the Indian army Lord Herbert bequeathed, 
not vainly, I believe, to Her Majesty’s Government. 

The report, glances at China, and displays the deplorable 
destruction of our troops at Hong Kong, even in the year 
1859. It also records the fact that, in conformity with the New 
Medical Regulations for Field Service, a sanitary officer was 
attached to the Quartermaster-General’s Department to the expe- 
ditionary army, which marched unscathed through an insalubrious 
country on Pekin; all the wisest sanitary arrangements having been 
made at home, and efficiently carried out by the medical officers in 
China in conformity with their instructions. The commanding 
officers, Sir Hope Grant and Sir Robert Napier,* being men of the 
highest intelligence, made the new sanitary system an element of 
military success. 

This was Lord Herbert’s crowning work. 

He left much unfinished abroad; and the army in India ig 
devastated by zymotic disease. So constituted was he that his own 
short-comings dwelt on his mind. Still a great result had been 
realized in his lifetime: in England hundreds of lives had been 
saved ; indeed, the numbers of a battalion living in arms at the end of 
the year 1859 would, at the previous rates, have then lain buried in 
their graves. Severe sickness also decreased, and the vigour of the 
whole body of healthier men no doubt increased in proportion. 

The Report accounts for a part of the reduction in the mortality 
by the excess of recruits, and we know that the health of masses 


* This distinguished officer, when in England, became acquainted with the 
sanitary proceedings in England. 
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fluctuates from year to year. It may go back, and the army may 
fall into its former unhealthy state, which was held by some people 
to be quite in the order of nature, as the same diseases had produced 
the same proportion of deaths from time immemorial. Statistics 
have been cited in support of the doctrine, that everything occurring 
successively in equal intervals through long periods of time, being 
governed by a law, is unalterable. The reasoning, “It has so hap- 
“pened in my days and my father’s, and it cannot happen other- 
“ wise,’ has thus received an apparent sanction from science. But 
true science teaches another creed. If the causes remain the 
same the effects are the same; and it is only when the causes are 
beyond human control that the effects are inevitable. Now, upon 
examination it is found that the great causes of the excess of deaths 
in the army are completely under control in all ordinary circum- 
stances, and as they vary their effects vary, so that if the measures 
that have been begun, be carried out we have no fear of the result: 
besides, if the causes of disease be studied—under the new system 
of observation established by Lord Herbert—new means of guard- 
ing the exquisite mechanism of the human frame will undoubtedly 
be discovered. 

The success of this system of observation will depend on the 
efficiency of the Medical Department; so after re-organizing it on 
a sound basis, Lord Herbert established a Professorship of Hygiene 
in the New Army Medical School. In his opening address at 
Chatham, he dwelt on the advantage of giving the medical officers 
such a position in the army as would enable them to apply their noble 
art to the prevention as well as to the cure of disease. He had made 
Mr. Alexander, who ably seconded all his efforts, Director-General ; 
and, on the death of that fine and devoted officer, nominated 
Dr. Gibson his successor, who has offered, as the first fruits of his 
office, the report upon which I have commented. 

The evidence before the Royal Commission proved that the 
health of the British army at home—of the warriors of the nation— 
was below the national standard; indeed, the deaths were doubled 
among the troops at home, quadrupled and septupled in the army 
abroad, including officers. The inefficiency from sickness was 
equally excessive; so that of two hundred thousand men in the esti- 
mates, probably more than fourteen thousand would be habitually in 
hospital in time of peace. In war, our armies invineible when in 
health, were weakened, paralyzed, or destroyed by disease. More than 
21 per cent. of the victorious force in the Peninsula were in hospital ;* 
the expeditions in the French war under the Duke of York, the 
Walcheren expedition, Sir John Moore’s retreat, and finally the 
Crimean disasters, revealed the deplorable imperfections of our 
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sanitary arrangements. The machine broke down precisely when 
its services were wanted.* With the evils of this rooted system 
Lord Herbert grappled. Unlike Candide, he did not allow that 


* Marlborough possessed that real eliww vite—the art of preserving a 
British army in good condition ; but it was lost in the eighteenth century; and 
this as much as the incompetency of the generals was the main cause of our 
military failures. Sir James MecGrigor, in his autobiography, presents us with a 
type of the British army in the French war. He joined it at Chatham in 1794, 
and soon embarked for Jersey. His regiment, the Connaught Rangers (88th), 
infected in Chatham, was“ overwhelmed with fever in Jersey,” before it saw the 
enemy ; and he, attacked by disease, had barely recovered in the country when he 
was ordered to embark for Ostend. Several officers and upwards of 100 men were 
left behind unfit for duty. At Breda fever broke out again, and 200 sick men 
altogether were under treatment instead of being in the ranks. The other British 
regiments suffered with not less severity. They were obliged to take chapels 
and all sorts of places for the sick. Here he saw the Duke of York. Fever again 
prostrated him ; and after a narrow escape from death he embarked for home, con- 
valescent. The fever-soldiers were collected at Norwich. He subsequently 
embarked for the West Indies. The 56th and other corps arrived in this unhealthy 
climate broken up with fever. Here he got dysentery, which then prevailed among 
the troops. The terrible yellow fever reduced whole regiments to skeletons. The 
first question put to an officer on entering the coffee room was, “who has died in 
“the night?” After returning to England he embarked for the East Indies. 
* Scarcely a month at Bombay,” he says “ I accumulated an hospital full of sick, 
“* the prevailing diseases being dysentery and hepatitis.’ In 1801 he went with the 
British expedition to Egypt, and there he had a fever, which it was thought would 
be “ plague,’ by which his regiment was smitten; and he adds, ‘‘by the blessing 
“of Providence alone I escaped.” The army suffered also from ophthalmia, and 
brought the epidemic to England, where it attacked many people. At Windsor, 
he says “the King, from under a green shade, looked at me ; I expressed my regret 
“to see his Majesty suffering in his eyes. ‘Aye, aye!’ replied he, ‘this is one of 
“«<the fruits of the expedition to Egypt.’”’ The British army, after it had fought 
the battle of Corunna (January 14, 1809), was wretchedly crowded in transports 
and ships of war, and upon its disembarkation filled Portsmouth with fever, which 
spread to the militia and the surrounding districts. The expedition to Walcheren 
landed upon that island on August 15th, 1809; on September 23rd, 9,046 men 
were sick, and after immense losses the remnant of the shattered forces embarked 
for England. Sir James McGrigor was dispatched to their aid, and this time was 
not himself disabled. Made chief medical officer under the Duke of Wellington in 
the Peninsula, he saw the British army attain,—after immense losses by disease and 
death,—vigoar and health before it passed the Pyrenees. The brigade of Guards, 
cut up by fever and disease, was sent to Oporto, and only rejoined the army after 
the battle of Vittoria. 

The men always fought well, even under the most incapable officers that ever 
commanded armies. And the terrible necessities of war are necessarily fatal to 
large numbers; but neither the retreat of Sir John Moore, nor the retreat to 
Burgos, did a tenth part of the mischief directly resulting from the bad sanitary 
organization of the British army, which like the late Director-General had its 
typhus at home—its remittents in the Netherlands—its yellow fevers in the West 
Indies—its dysenteries in the East Indies—its plague and ophthalmia in Egypt— 
a mixture of these diseases in Spain—its fevers and dysenteries everywhere in the 
field. The Crimea was the culminating point; for there 39 per cent. of the 
force was sick on an average during seven months ; and the destruction of life was 
enormous. A British army in health, under the command of generals of genius, 
such as the country always produces in small numbers, is irresistible; and as the 
inefficiency of the army from sickness in its expeditions retarded its triumphs, it. 
added millions to the National Debt. Nothing is so expensive as an unhealthy 
military force. 
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he was living in the best’ of worlds possible. He listened not 
with a frown, but, as his manner was, with a smile to the 
antiquated pleas for antiquated abuses. He positively refused to 
believe in the divinity of the Guards’ tub of which a Swift alone 
might tell the tale—in the foul latrine—in the boiled beef for the 
soldier’s stomach seven days in the week—in the close air of barracks 
—in the gangrene of hospitals—or in any of the idols which had been 
heretofore worshipped: all were remorsely questioned, and as many 
as gave no satisfactory answer will ere long disappear; if they be 
not preserved in the United Service Museum as dread curiosities, 
which have, down to this date, destroyed more men in the British army 
than either the glittering steel, or the flashing artillery of its foes. 

In his investigations Lord Herbert availed himself of the latest 
methods of analysis, and took counsel with scientific men; for he had 
no conceit, and no pretension to see by intuition what can only be 
acquired by the labours of a life. His opinions were therefore 
drawn from experience, and rested upon a scientific basis. In dealing 
with the soldier he had also another guide. Gentle culture, knowledge, 
intellect, genius, distinguish men from each other, but Lord Herbert 
knew that these distinctions did not separate mankind into classes 
of different natures, for he ever held that the rank and file of the 
English army were men of like passions with ourselves. He conse- 
quently seems always to have applied this test to the past practices, 
and to proposed plans for their moral as well as their physical 
improvement: ‘“ How should I feel under the same circumstances ? 
“ or how would an officer regard such a measure as applied to him P”’ 
It was a simple appeal; and to this helm his generous heart ever 
answered faithfully. 

I have thus given you a sketch of the results of some of Lord 
Herbert’s labours. 

The worth of many men is known only to their intimate friends, 
as in the memorable instance of him who is enshrined in the lays of 
Tennyson. And the value of the measures of some of our greatest 
statesmen can only be expressed in general terms; but, fortunately, 
the deeds of Lord Herbert, if they do not dazzle us by their 
splendour, can be exactly appreciated, and will be expressed in © 
figures as long as the British army shall exist. The debt which the 
country owes him will accumulate from year to year. F 

As modest in death as in life, he lies quietly in his tomb at 
Wilton; and what memorial, either in bronze or in marble, it may 
be thought right by his friends or his country to dedicate to his 
memory I do not know; but that which occupied the solicitude of 
his last hours, and which, I dare affirm, would be dearest to his 
soul, would be the consummation of the good work, of which it 
was not given him to say, It is finished: and then his everlasting 
monument will be a living, healthy army. 
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APPENDIX. 


Comparative View of Sickness and Mortauiry of the British Army in 1837-46 and 
an 1859. 
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United Kingdom—| Total. } Total. | p.1,000. | p. 1,000. p. 1,000. | p.1,000./p. 1,000. | p.1,000 
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Dragoon Guards i 
and Dragoons .... } 8,059 | 7,908 64] 981] 7°94 962 | 13°64 | 14°64 | 19°87 
Royal Artillery ....... 11,508 {14,877 | 92 11,293 | 7°99 [11,189 | 13°92 | — — 
>» Engineers........ 4,243 1 1,579 9 11,270 |. 7°24 —_ — — —= 
Military Train ............ 1139 11,439 7 11,263 | 6°14 — — — — 
Foot Guards ............ 5,939 | 4,701 54] 791 | g*09 862 | 20°43 | 19°87 | 17°17 
Infantry regiments ....| 19,621 | 18,915 149 | 964 | 7°59 || 1,044] 17°89 J 10°41} — 
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British Columbia........ 150 85 1 | 814 | 6°64 a — —- — 
est Indian Sta- 
tions— 
: ; 61 to 
EE Sa 214 gaat) ig 11/986 tad —{ a fas eee 
est Indies— 307 
Barbadoes ........... 786 826 5 11,051. | 6°36 — 58°57 
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PART IV. 


(See ‘* Report.’’) 











* In comparing the mortality of 1859 with that of previous years, Dr. Balfour has, in some 
ases, made corrections for difference of age. 
t Average annual mortality in the twenty years, 1817 to 1836. 
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Comparative View of Stcxnuss and Mortautry of the British Army—Contd. 
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Cape of Good Hope— 
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Eastern frontiers....| 3,096 2,858 | 35 923 | 21°30 


Australasian Sta- 
tions— 
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* In comparing the mortality of 1859 with that of previous years, Dr. Balfour has, in som 
cases, made corrections for difference of age. (See ‘‘ Report.’’) | 
+ The very high rate of mortality and of admissions into hospital in Cape Town Station, | 
accounted for by the fact that the 59th regiment which had broken down by disease in China, wi 
sent to Cape Town on the 19th January, 1859, from which date till the end of the year it furnishe 
1,096 admissions and 18 deaths out of an average strength of 641 men. | 
t For the years 1839-55. § Ibid., 1846-55. || Ibid., 1838-54. 


Mortality amongst the Native Troops in the British Army in the Year 1859. 
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On the CoMPARATIVE Progress of the PopuLtatTion of Enetanp 
and ScoTLAND, as shown by the uast (1861) Cunsvus. By Joun 
Strand, LL.D., Crty Chamberlain, of Glasgow. 


[Read in Section (F), at Manchester, 10th September, 1861.] 


Ir some distant and untutored foreigner happened to cast his eye 
over the map of the world, and were told by some enlightened 
bystander that within the comparatively small islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland there resided the elements of a first-rate political 
power, he would no doubt feel some little surprise at the intelligence ; 
particularly were he, at the same time, informed that within the 
boundaries of Great Britain itself there was only a surface area of 
about 57 millions of statute acres. But the foreigner’s surprise 
would be perhaps still greater were he further told that, while the 
southern portion of the island, called England and Wales—with a 
surface of little more than 37 millions of acres—had a population (as 
ascertained by the late Census, exclusive of the army and navy, and 
merchant service abroad) of 20,061,725, the northern portion, called 
Scotland—with a territorial surface of upwards of 20 millions of 
acres—contained only 3,061,329 inhabitants. Such, however, are 
the real facts of the case; and those like ourselves, who are acquainted 
with the distinctive physical peculiarities of the two portions of 
Great Britain, will feel little wonder about it. | 

There is, however, a subject connected with this territorial division 
of England and Scotland, and their distinctive populations, which is 
not so easily understood—we mean the fact, as shown by the Census 
returns of the present century, that there has existed for some con- 
siderable time, and particularly of late years, a marked difference in 
the ratio of the progress of the population within the limits assigned 
to the southern and northern portions of Great Britain respectively. 

The following table will best exhibit this difference, by showing 
the annual progress of the population in England and Scotland since 
1801, when the enumeration figures of both countries may be first 
truly relied on :— 


























Year. Kugland and Wales. Scotland. 
PSOE, vtec eaves: 9,156,171 . 1,608,420 
Wil aecasan 10,454,529 1,805,864 
ft AIR Re 12,172,664 2,091,521 
es 8 Nae AA A FO 14,051,986 2,364,386 
MOE si gestss th bes! 16,035,198 2,620,184 
GO meen dene. 17,927,609 2,888,742 
6 ls bated 20,061,725 3,061,329 
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From the foregoing table it appears that the population of 
England and Wales has, in the course of sixty years, increased to the 
extent of 10,905,554, whereas that of Scotland has advanced to the 
extent of only 1,452,909; exhibiting an increase on the part of 
England and Wales of 119°1 per cent., and on that of Scotland 
of only 90°3 per cent.; and if we merely compare the progress 
of the populations of the two divisions of the island respectively 
during the last ten years, we find that while England and Wales 
show an increase of 12 per cent., Scotland only exhibits an advance 
of 5:9, or about 6 per cent. 

The question then naturally arises, how can this great and 
important discrepancy between the rates of progress in England and 
Scotland, particularly as existing between the years 1851 and 1861, 
be explained? Has it been occasioned by a different birth and 
death-rate ruling in the respective portions of the island ? or is it to 
be found in a larger proportional rate of emigration on the part of 
the North to that of the South? And if the latter be the case, what — 
may be the probable causes which have led to that higher emigrating 
spirit ? 

Let us, then, attempt to discover what has been the actual natural 
enerease of the population in Scotland, as deduced from the excess of 
births over deaths, smce 1851. And here a difficulty meets us on 
the threshold—the fact that before the 1st January, 1855, there was 
no public register of births, deaths, and marriages kept in Scotland— 
and it is therefore only from the latter period that we can obtain any 
authentic figures wherewith to deal. Let us, however, see what these 
exact figures tell us, which will be best done in the following table :— 


Annual Table of Births and Deaths in Scotland from 1st January, 1855, - 
tall 30th June, 1861. 


| Year, Births. Deatus. 











TORS. ..ntademae 93,349 62,004 
fo ere, 101,821 68,529 
fe a ee 103,628 61,925 
Bi fat. cee: 104,195 63,532 
ND adhe taneuten oo 106,732 61,754 
earpiece | 105,704 68,055 
’61 (Half year) 54,625 33,863 


670,054 | 409,662, 





From the foregoing table we at once discover that during the 
last six years and a-half the actual increase of the population from 
the excess of births over deaths amounted to 260,892; and, assuming 
that the average annual birth and death-rates then existing differed 
but little from those existing during the three and a-half years that 
preceded the passing of the Registration Act for Scotland—which 
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rates were, say, birth-rate 3°41 per cent., death-rate 2°08 per cent.,— 
then it would follow that during that period of three and a-half 
years preceding 1st January, 1855, the births must have amounted 
to 346,115, and the deaths to 211,120, showing an excess of births 
over deaths of 134,995, and which, when added to the excess of 
births over deaths during the last six and a-half years, makes a total 
natural increase of the population in ten years, within the boundaries 
of Scotland, of 395,387, or at the rate of about 13°6 per cent. It is 
therefore quite evident, that had Scotland not been subject to the 
effects of a serious emigration, her population at last Census would 
have amounted to 3,284,129, instead of 3,061,251. 

If such, therefore, may be taken as a proximate picture of the 
real natural progress of the population of Scotland, it necessarily 
follows, considering the immigration from Ireland into the West of 
Scotland, that the tide of emigrating Scotch to other countries must 
have been very great, especially during the last ten years; seeing 
that in addition to all the Irish immigration—which, however, has 
not been so large for these four or five years by past—there must 
have gone out from Scotland no fewer than 222,878 persons, being 
the difference between the natural increase from the excess of births 
over deaths, and the increase as shown by the late Census. 

According to the returns made to the Registrar-General by the 
Government Emigration Board, we find that during the last ten 
years, the estimated number of Scotch who have emigrated with the 
knowledge of the said Board has amounted to 188,627, leaving 39,251 
which must have left otherwise, either to recruit the army and navy 
abroad, to push their fortune in various parts of the globe, unac- 
counted for by the Emigration Commissioners, or, what is more 
likely, have gone to swell the population of England. That the 
population of England has been greatly increased from immigration 
will at once appear evident, when it is stated that while in the ten 
past years the English-born emigrants have amounted to 640,210, the 
natural merease of her population only exhibits 136,460 more than 
her ascertained population by the Census, showing an unaccounted 
for deficiency of 503,740, for which she must have been mainly 
indebted to Scotland and Ireland. That an emigrating spirit hag 
manifested itself on the part of the Scotch more than the English is 
certain, from the fact that, taking the mean population for the last 
ten years of each country, we shall find that, had Scotland only 
emigrated proportionally to England, the Scotch emigrants ought 
only to have amounted to about 100,000, whereas the numbers 
stated by the Commissioners are 183,627. 

If the emigration from Scotland has thus been so dispropor- 
tionately great, it may be asked from what particular quarter of the 
country has this spirit chiefly manifested itself, or, in other words, in 
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what division of the country has the population absolutely shown a 
decline? The following table will at once answer the question :— 


Table showing the Counties in Scotland where the Population was found 
TO BE LESS 7m 1861 than 1851. 


Counties. Numerically Bannties. Numerically 





less by less by 
cd Ci) a a 585 Ptyale Sa lctihcs societal. 8,303 
Ross and Cromarty. ..........00... 1,427 BO aos Sed oe eaavae esa palsohioigs 420 
WUVOU CED | so5.de.isasanteanpiongecstetees 9,065 DOGROTEIER! ang. cenoctasgar Sateiveeirnene 2,246 
WHICATEING |... .).cdsdiivstcnsdeeroaatons 137 Rirkcud bRght Wo « csescvasdsies 691 
OPO 50. ss taasxevesheesegeroomoanes 5,149 WY igtiin: 12 Rete eee 1,351 
EUUGT OES Ads hitoctt haste outencetbonec a eee 
Clack mi anita 25 ccsccssetssooceeanenns 1,502 31,829 


= 





It appears, then, from the foregoing table, that in twelve out of 
the thirty-three counties of Scotland there has been, since the 
Census of 1851, irrespective altogether of the natural progress of 
the population by excess of births over deaths, a diminution of the 
inhabitants to the extent of 31,825; and as these counties are almost 
entirely agricultural and pastoral, the fact would seem to indicate 
that either manual labour was less wanted in these particular 
districts, or that a better remuneration for labour and industry was 
offered elsewhere. 

For a striking contrast to this state of things in the agricultural 
and pastoral parts of Scotland, we have only to look to the Census 
figures of the commercial, mining, and manufacturing county of 
Lanark, where we find, in the course of the last ten years, an 
increase to the population of no less than 101,890! The fact is, the 
increase of the population is almost entirely limited in Scotland to 
towns, and to these of the largest kind—the increase in towns being 
10°9 per cent., whereas the rural districts only show an advance of 
0-9, or not 1 per cent.; or, if Scotland be divided into three great 
divisions—viz., called Jnsular, Mainland-Rural, and Towns—the 
insular will show a decrease of 3°6 per cent., the mainland-rural an 
increase of 3°9 per cent., and the towns an increase of 12°9. But, to 
show still more forcibly the decline that has taken place among those 
residing in the rural portions of Scotland, it may be mentioned that 
the small increase stated as occurring in the mainland-rural district 
of 3:9 per cent., is owing almost entirely to the increased population 
of the smaller towns situated within the limits of that great division 
of the country. The leading deduction, then, to be drawn from 
these dry statistical details is simply this, that there has existed for 
some time a manifest tendency on the part of the inhabitants of the 
country districts, and particularly of those dwelling amid the High- 
lands and Islands, to quit a land where rural labour was little 
wanted, and pastoral care was poorly paid, for other countries where 
both were in good demand and highly compensated; or for towns 
and cities, where the hardy and unskilled labourer is almost always 
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sure to find employment. That this emigrating spirit in search of 
future prosperity has proved as yet as advantageous to Scotland as it 
has certainly been to Ireland, will scarcely be denied, seeing that it 
increases not only the value of the labour, and raises the condition 
of those who remain behind, but elevates the position and increases 
the comforts of those who go away. And although there must ever 
be felt a pang on the part of a pilgrim family when abandoning 
for ever the cherished scenes of childhood, even when those are 
associated with nothing better than the comfortless home of the 
Highland cottar, still the mutual personal benefit that results from 
this separation has been generally found to be, to those gone and to 
those left, well worthy of the temporary pang. 

Among the immediate causes which have led to the late depo- 
pulation of the Highlands and Islands, and the partial diminution of 
the inhabitants of the other rural districts of Scotland, we shall only 
allude first, to the great enlargement which has lately taken place in 
the sheep-walks and agricultural farms—particularly in the northern 
parts of the country—thereby diminishing a host of small master 
graziers, and even smaller agricultural tenants, each and all of them 
without energy and without capital; secondly, to the discouragement 
given to the continuance of unnecessary cottars and crofters idly 
occupying the country; and, thirdly to the effects and results of the 
late Highland famines, which have, alas, too sadly taught the poor 
and perishing denizens of a country that cannot maintain them, to 
flee for refuge to one more kind and hospitable. 

If, however, from the returns of the present Census we have been 
told that the rural portions of Scotland have, with respect to popula- 
tion, remained either stationary or have shown a tendency to decline 
it.is, at the same time, certain that in the great centre of trade, 
mining and manufactures—we mean in Glasgow—there has been a 
most marvellous increase in the amount of its inhabitants. For while 
at the commencement of the present century that city and its suburbs 
only contained 83,769 persons, the last Census revealed the fact that 
its population, with that of its new-world increasing suburbs, 
amounted to 446,395, and which, when compared with the population 
residing on the same territory in 1851, showed an increase of no less 
than 86,257 during the last ten years, or a rate of 23°95, or nearly 
24 per cent. That this increase has mainly arisen from a constant 
imungration from all parts of Scotland, and also from Ireland, is no 
doubt certain ; for if we assume that the last year’s birth and death- 
rates—which were, births, 3°87 per cent. ; deaths, 8 per cent.—have 
been the average rates for the last ten years, which we believe is not 
far from the truth, and that the mean population during the same 
period may be fairly assumed to have been 403,000, it will then 
follow that the natural increase, arising from the excess of births 
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over deaths, could not have amounted to more than above 35,000, 
which, being deducted from the ascertained increase as shown by the 
late Census, proves that the increase of the city and suburbs must 
have been supplemented by an immigration of upwards of 50,000. 

That Glasgow, indeed, has been chiefly indebted during the last 
half century to the immigration which an increase of capital and an 
active and multifarious industry have induced, cannot better be 
illustrated than from the facts which our lately-printed analysis of 
the Enumeration Returns of the Glasgow Census then exhibited. 
From these the fact may be gathered that, independent of the many 
thousand individuals that have been attracted to that centre of 
Scottish industry from all quarters of Scotland, there were found 
within the limits of its municipality alone, on the 9th of April last, 
no less than 10,809 native English, 63,547 native Irish, 827 foreigners, 
and 1,440 colonists, being about 20 per cent. of the whole of that 
population. 

In conclusion, let us merely add, although it is quite true that 
the population of Scotland has only increased, according to the late 
Census, about 6 per cent., and consequently only in a ratio of half 
the amount of that of England, it is, at the same time, certain that 
this diminution of ratio has not arisen from any falling off in the 
natural increase of the people, that is to say, in a diminution of the 
excess of births over deaths, but wholly and entirely from a most 
extraordinary amount of emigration by persons belonging chiefly 
to the insular and rural portions of the kingdom—an emigration 
which, in the peculiar districts affected by it, has been thereby 
benefited, and has not in the least degree interfered, but rather 
accelerated the progress of those leading marts of commerce and 
industry in Scotland, which have hitherto so successfully kept pace 
with their worthy eommercial and manufacturmg competitors in 
England. In a word, while Scotland, from its improved, and still 
improving, system of agricultural and cattle rearing, may feel well 
content to part with her supernumerary and unemployed peasantry, 
either to add to the prosperity of her urban seats of industry, or to 
continue to fulfil the old adage that in every nook of the world where 
any good is to be got, there is to be found a Scot, a rat, and a 
Newcastle grindstone—she at the same time cannot but feel assured 
so long as her soil is daily becoming more productive, and her 
manufactures, mining, and commerce are advancing, and her cities, 
harbours, and railroads are extending as they are at present found to 
be, that she is still on the pathway of prosperity, even although the 
Census has truly proclaimed that the progress of her population has 
only exhibited an increase of scarcely 6 per cent. during the last 
ten years of her history. 
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An Account of the Prices of Printina CroTH and Upiann 
Corton, from 1812 to 1860, fc. By AtprrmMan Nuetup (Man- 
chester). 


[Read before Section (F), at Manchester, 4th September, 1861. | 


Iw the two Tables annexed to this Paper, I have given the price of a 
description of Cotton Cloth which is known in the trade by the 
expression “ 4-72 Reed Printers.’ By this term is meant a piece of 
grey cloth, measuring 29 yards long and 27 inches wide. Formerly 
the width was 28 inches; the value of this additional inch being 
about threepence; but for the last eighteen years, the width has 
been the same as at present. Of course there are various widths, 
reeds, and qualities, but I refer now to what is understood when 
speaking of the best makes. By the term 72 reed, is meant 72 
threads of warp in the inch, and the best class of this description of 
cloth has 88 threads of weft in the same space. 

This description of Cloth is now, to a considerable extent, 
superseded by what is termed a 9-8 cloth, which, assuming it to be 
of the same quality, will measure in the grey 25 yards long and 
36 inches wide. It may be said that 36 inches is not 9-8; in this 
respect, however, both as to length and width, I believe it has under- 
gone no change for between forty and fifty years. 

Notwithstanding the § are very much giving place to 9-8 I have 
continued the comparison in { throughout, as it is only by so doing 
I can give an accurate comparison of one period with another: 9-8 
at the early time of the comparison being very little used. 

The first six years of the table (viz.), from 1812 to’ 1818, refer to 
an 80 reed cloth, which means cloth with 80 threads in the inch of 
warp; being in other respects much the same as the 72 reed. The 
present difference in value between an 80 and a 72 reed, will be about 
9d. per piece. For the latter half of the period included in the 
table, the prices of cloth given for each year represent the average of 
monthly transactions—that is, of transactions which proceeded upon 
a monthly quotation and agreement of prices between buyer and 
seller. The prices given of Raw Cotton are not average annual 
prices, but the highest and lowest quotations occurring in each 

ear. 
/ I may here mention a remarkable circumstance, showing the 
astonishing superiority of power loom cloth over hand loom. It ig 
this;—in our practice as buyers of cloth, we apply a very close 
scrutiny to every lot of cloth we purchase, as to the warp, weft, 
length, breadth, and weight. The accuracy with which one piece 
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compares with another in all these particulars, in the productions of 
first-class makers, is surprising; the item of weight, however, being 
the one in which the greatest difference is to be apprehended. But 
even in this, the difference in the first makes in large quantities of 
cloth, will not be more than about five ounces in cloth weighing, for 
example, 5lbs. 20z.; that is,'taking a number of pieces, and weighing 
each piece singly ;—but taking the average of a number of lots of 
20 pieces each, thus extending over thousands of pieces, they will not 
vary more than from 1 to 2 oz.; whilst taking the case of the 80 reed 
cloth named in the first six years of this table, I find a variation in 
cloth purporting to be the same, of from 5lbs. loz. to 6lbs. 4oz. 
This, as already stated, was hand made cloth, but the production of 
a house which I believe ranked first in the trade as regards this 
description of cloth. The very great irregularity, however, in the 
weaving constituted the most marked difference in the value in the 
two kinds of production. 

The two most remarkable years in this table, are 1814 and 1825. 
The first (1814,) was soon after the battle of Leipsic, when the 
Continent had been closed to our manufactures for probably twenty 
years, and when it was believed, (to quote a saying of the time) “ there 
“‘ would not be a piece for every village.’”? With extravagant notions 
like these there is no wonder that the excitement became intense, 
and 80 reed grey printing cloth rose from 25s. per piece to 49s., and 
one style of prints which are produced by our concern, known in the 
Trade by the term “single coloured plates,’ rose from 44s. 4d. to 
63s., or from 19d. per yard to 2s. 3d.,a striking instance of the 
change which has taken place in the value of this article, from the 
period named to the present time. I may remark, that we are now 
selling a much superior article of the same class for 11s. or about 
43d. per yard :—by superior I mean so much better, both in design 
and execution, and brilliancy of colour, that if the production of 1814 
were placed side by side with the production of 1860 at two-thirds 
the price, the piece of 1860 would be taken, and the one of 1814 left. 

It must be borne in mind that there was an item in the cost of 
the piece of 1814, from which we are now happily free, I mean an. 
Excise duty of 5s. 103d. per piece, which upon the present value of 
the Print, is about 53 per cent. This tax was repealed in 1831. 

The other year named, I mean 1825, will be remembered by 
many as one of extraordinary speculation and excitement, principally 
if I remember rightly, in raw cotton. The manufacturer endeavoured 
to keep pace by advancing his cloth and §-72 reed printing cloth 
rose, in that year, from about 18s. 6d. to 19s. This, however, had 
the effect of almost putting a stop to the demand; and I do not 
remember an instance in which the retail Trade more steadily kept 
aloof from purchasing. Quite different, as far as I can remember, 
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was the case in 1814, on which occasion (for a time at least,) it 
was thought that circumstances justified the excitement. 

During the excitement of 1825, I was very much amused by a 
Liverpool gentleman, who entered warmly into the cotton specula- 
tion, and regularly visited me every week, to inquire if the drapers 
were giving way by making their usual purchases ; he was always met 
by the same answer (viz.), “ No, nor are they likely to do,—you have 
little idea of the stocks these persons have to fall back upon, and 
which the present high prices enable them to dispose of, but which 
in regular times would be passed over for newer goods.” 

During this time of great speculation, sales, except to a very 
limited extent, were out of the question. The result was, a great 
accumulation of stocks. The usury laws were then in force, and in 
consequence of the very high rate of money, manufacturers were 
driven to most terrible sacrifices upon their stocks, and I seldom or 
never remember so much suffering amongst them. 

At length, prices began to give way; and the cloth in question 
very soon fell from 19s. to 18s. 6d. at about which price it had 
steadily ranged for about two years previous to the speculation; 
consequently, many then thought the price a safe one, but in a very 
short time it fell to 10s., or nearly 50 per cent., from the highest 
point. This fall occurred in a period of about nine months. In 
1848, this same cloth touched the very low point of 4s. 6d.; its 
present value being 6s. 10d. 

It will be observed, by a reference to the table, that in 1816 the © 
price of 80 reed cloth was 29s. This period was one of depression 
rather than excitement; whilst as a remarkable instance of the 
change in the price of an article, differing only slightly in value, it 
fell in 1848 to 4s. 6d. 

Then, again, as another instance of the change in value, and 
looking at the column of Average Prices :— 























Cotton. 
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After this, prices began to advance, until in 1860 they touched 7s. 
The causes which have operated to produce these changes, as 
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shown in the table, are too numerous to be fully entered upon here. 
They, may, however, be named under such general heads as the 
following, viz.: reduction in the price of the raw material—improved 
machinery—improved training of the hands employed—and the 
enormous increase of demand, which has enabled the manufacturer 
to diminish the cost per piece on his fixed expenses, by turning off a 
greater number of pieces from the same machinery. Lowness of 
price, again, has been continually stimulating the demand. 

I have thus endeavoured to show the history of the fluctuations 
in the price of one article for a period of about half a century, 
forty-three years of which has been merely the record of my own 
purchases in connection with my own firm of Thomas Hoyle and 


Sons, Calico Printers, Mayfield Works. 


[ Note by Editor, S. J-—By means of the figures given by Alderman Neild in 
the two following Tables (B) and (C), we are enabled to arrive at something like 
an accurate numerical expression of the fall which has taken place in the manu- 
factured fabric (cotton cloth) as compared with the fall which has taken place in 
the price of Raw Cotton. In the following Table (A), an abstract is given of the 
two Tables (B) and (C); and under cols. 4 and 7 is shown the percentage of fall in 
price of the two commodities. It would seem that down to 1830 the fall in Cloth 
hardly kept pace with the fall in Cotton; but after 1830 the effect of improve- 
ments in manufacturing processes, is made manifest in the rapid fall of Cloth from 
Ratio 85 to Ratios 49 and 56, notwithstanding a steady or even rising price of 
Cotton. The tables now contributed by Alderman Neild are exceedingly valuable, 
inasmuch as they represent large actual transactions by the same parties and for the 
same purposes, carried on for fifty years. It is very rarely that any statistical 
Table of Prices so authentic and conclusive is brought before the public. | 


(A.)—Abstract of Results of the Tables (B) and (C). 
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B.)—An Account of the Average Annual Price of $-72 Reep Printine Crorn, from 
1812 to 1860, both inclusive; also an Account of Highest and Lowest Price of 
Urtann or Bowrep Geroreta Corton, for the same period. 
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(B.)\—An Account of the Annual Average Price of §-72 Reep Printina Croru—Coni 
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Note.—In this Table the cols. 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11 give the Ratio of variation of each Year! 
Price as compared with the number 100, which i is assumed to represent the average of each col. 
Prices. Thus the general average of aa: 2—i. e., the Highest Prices of Years 1818-1860 : 
10s. 64d.,—and representing that result by 100, it iRows that the price of 22s. 6d. in 1816 mus 
be represented by the Ratio of 214. The Price in 1818 was, therefore, 114 per cent. higher tha 
the average price (10s. 64d.) of the whole period. | 
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(C.)—Price of AmMERican or Urtanp Corton, from 1793 (when the First 
Importation of American Cotton commenced) to 1811, both inclusive. 
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On SvRiKES and their Errrcts on WaceEs, Prorits, and 
ACCUMULATIONS. 


By Joun Warts, Pu.D., Manchester. 
[Read before Section (F), at Manchester, September, 1861. ] 


Amone the most serious of the evils to be encountered in the opera- 
tions of trade are strikes by organized bodies of workmen. Since 
the repeal of the laws against combinations of workmen, “ trades’ 
“ societies’? have sprung up in almost every considerable branch of 
employment—associations, the principal object of which is the “ pro- 
“tection of wages.’ These societies are co-extensive with the 
trades which they represent, being composed of federated branches, 
united by representation in central committees. Some of these 
societies are not strictly confined to the United Kingdom, for the 
hand engravers have members in North America, and the Amalga- 
mated Engineers have members in every part of the civilized world. 
In some of these societies piecework alone—t. e., work at so much per 
yard, or per piece of a given number of yards, or so much for a given 
job—is recognized as the proper mode of payment; in others piece- 
work and daywork are both allowed; and in others, again, daywork 
alone is recognized; but in all there are rules, expressed or under- 
stood, to control the rates of wages, which are alike for the inferior 
and the superior workman. In most societies apprenticeship to the 
trade is held to be an indispensable preliminary to admission, and the 
number of apprentices to be allowed to any employer to a given 
number of men is defined; while in other societies (the cotton trade, 
to wit) the system of apprenticeship is held to be injurious, and is 
sometimes denounced as a tyranny. The societies enforce their 
rules upon members by fines and expulsion, while the rod held over 
the employer is the probability of a strike. 

That strikes are great evils is universally allowed. Some persons 
affirm that they are unmitigated evils; some think that, however 
mischievous, they are not preventible; while others affirm that they 
are necessary, as preventing even greater calamities. If I can at all 
aid in discovering which of these theories is the true one, or if any 
of them be true, my purpose will be answered. I suspect there are 
but few men who would think of re-enacting the laws against com- 
binations, for whatever be the evils of freedom, those of secret 
societies, endless prosecutions, and schemes of revenge, which would 
certainly follow any such enactment, would be much worse; and we 
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are, therefore, left to reason alone as our court of appeal, whatever 
may be our conclusions; and if we find that we are at present 
experiencing the danger of “alittle learning’’ in trade affairs by 
workmen, the cure, as I believe, is not to be found in the backward 
path, but in the progress to higher knowledge; and we must not 
forget that our present position, as compared with twenty years ago, 
shows a very satisfactory improvement in the conduct of the working 
class generally. 

Economie science rules that the price of labour, like that of any 
other commodity, will be regulated by the supply of compared with 
the demand for it; and working men practically acknowledge the 
truth of the theory even while fighting against it, for by strikes they 
withdraw labour from the market, thus making it artificially scarce, 
in order to keep up its price. But such an operation, even if 
successful, is shortsighted; the operatives forget that all increase 
to the future wages fund comes out of the profits of the employer and 
the invested savings of the workman; and that to arbitrarily prevent 
the production of wealth, or to wastefully consume the savings of 
past years, is just as injurious to society, and as certainly lessens the 
future demand for workmen and the future rate of wages, as if the 
employer’s workshops and plant had been burnt, or his wealth cast 
into the sea. Like produces its like, wealth begets wealth, but the 
seed wealth can only fructify by passing through the soil of labour ; 
and as the increase of an industrious population increases the price 
of land by increasing the customers for its produce, so will the in- 
crease of wealth generally increase the price of labour by increasing 
the demand for labourers. IfI save money I do not lock it up ina 
box, but invest it, in order to make a profit; but where shall I find 
an investment which does not employ labour! If I go into the most 
unlikely looking, as into consols, into bank or railway shares, I release 
another man’s money; and, however often this transaction be re- 
peated, the ultimate result will be the release of some one’s money 
for productive employment. 

The connection between the employer and his workpeople ought 
to be very intimate; for unless the workman has the confidence of 
his employer or manager, he cannot expect to retain his situation for 
any long time, and to enable him to deserve such confidence he must 
work with a will, which can only arise from satisfaction with his 
remuneration and his treatment. The best of friends occasionally 
disagree, and each conscientiously believes the other to be in the 
wrong, and it is hardly likely that members of societies which, as 
at present constituted, infringe upon individual liberty will avoid 
disputes with the sufferers from their restrictive rules; and, accord- 
ingly, we can scarcely lift a newspaper without finding (by advertise- 
ments for workmen, and counter advertisements advising workmen 
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not to engage) that disputes and strikes are of very frequent, not to 
say of constant occurrence. The main object of trade societies is to 
keep up wages, and I am not prepared to assert that they do not in 
Some cases succeed, especially where by limiting the number of 
apprentices they keep any given trade in few hands; but I wish to 
inquire if strikes be a necessary condition to that success; or if, 
on the contrary, any possible success achieved by such process could 
not equally be arrived at by less objectionable means; and if it be 
not possible to arrange trade disputes without resort to this fearful 
sword of strife. 

The main causes of strikes have been threefold—the desire to 
limit a trade, the introduction of new machinery, and dissatisfaction 
with the rate of wages paid, or proposed to be paid. Sometimes the 
strike is against the use of the new machine, and sometimes against 
the arrangements rendered necessary by its introduction. A Liver- 
pool shipbuilder in 1859 got the copper for a ship's bottom punched 
by machmery, ready for nailing on, but his workmen struck, and 
obliged him to set the hand punchers to work to go over the job again 
as if it was not already done, and to pay them for the sham. The 
shoemakers of Northampton struck against the employment of the 
sewing machine, and so strong was the sympathy of “trade societies,’’ 
that subscriptions were sent in, in aid of the strike, from the users of 
the machine in Kettering, and the very machine shop in London, which 
supplied the obnoxious articles. It seems to be very difficult for 
working men to get rid of the idea that improved machinery will 
lessen the demand for labour, although both theory and practice 
prove the contrary. It is quite certain that for a new machine to 
get adopted, it must make a profit to its owner over and above that 
of the machine which it supersedes, and that increase of profit in- 
creases the future wages fund, and, consequently, the demand for 
labourers. And it is equally certain that the mcreased demand for 
labour, the increase of population and of material wealth, have been 
most rapid where machinery has achieved the greatest perfection, viz., 
in the cotton trade of Lancashire. — 

It is quite true that the whole increased demand for labour arising 
from a new machine may not be confined to the trade in question, 
and that for atime some hands may be displaced; but ought the 
temporary displacement of a comparatively few persons to hinder the 
progress which, by increased production of wealth and lowering of 
prices, benefits the whole world beside? And is it possible by any 
strike to stay the progress of invention ? I hope and believe it is not. 

But most of the strikes which have come under my observation 
have resulted from dissatisfaction with the amount of wages paid. 
This dissatisfaction (so far as the cotton trade is concerned) is 
sometimes general and sometimes local. Jté is general when the 
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state of trade requires a reduction of wages, or when workmen 
think the state of trade justifies a rise; it is local when the hands 
at one place think themselves worse paid than the same class of 
hands in other places. The workmen seem to desire to have a 
regular standard list of wages throughout each department of the 
trade, regardless of the advantages or disadvantages of particular 
localities, the qualities of the machinery used, or of the material to 
be wrought up. If trade always left a large margin of profit these 
differences might not be important, but when a manufacturer has to 
keep up a large establishment upon a single penny per lb. between 
the price paid for yarn and the price obtained for cloth; then a 
shilling per ton extra for coals, or the existence of an extra tollbar, © 
and a few extra miles of carriage to the market, make the difference 
between profit and loss, and this difference can only be remedied by 
means of wages. The manufacturer also feels that if he lays 
out capital on improved machinery, or supplies extra good material, 
and thus enables his workpeople to produce more in a given time, he 
ought to get a trading profit upon such extra outlay, just as he would 
if he invested in extra matériel, or wages on old machinery. 

The price of labour is a bargain between the employer and the 
workman, and it is not unnatural that each should put a different 
estimate upon the proposed arrangement. Any dissatisfaction on the 
side of the workmen is submitted to the central committee of their 
society, which advises whether to accept the terms of the employer, 
or to organise a strike, in order to force the employer to give the 
price demanded by the society. The difference in dispute is some- 
times not more than 2%, frequently not more than 5, and seldom 
exceeds 10 per cent. of the wages paid. The duration of a strike 
varies very much. The great Preston strike lasted thirty-eight weeks, 
the one at Padiham twenty-nine weeks, Bolton six weeks, Ashton 
and district six weeks, Clitheroe six weeks, Blackburn three weeks. 
The strike of the London builders lasted twenty-six weeks, and the 
late Colne strike fifty weeks. Let us assume 5 per cent. as the 
average amount in dispute, and assume that the strike is in every 
case successful, and we shall then find that the adage which is 
applied to disputants at law, that “he who wins loses,” is equally 
applicable here. A week is nearly 2 per cent. of a working year, and 
of course represents nearly 2 per cent. of the wages of a year. If, 
therefore, a strike for 5 per cent. succeeds, its results will be roughly 


exhibited in the following table :— 


Years of Work 
at the Extra Rate. 


The loss of 1 lunar month’s wages will require to make it up... 12 
29 v9 Go ~. |  t © *ehetesiaeewee 34 
99 3 vy 99 =. -— wy Seleiee sieaieieivie.e 4s 
9? 6 9) DI ES saietivinie cpicis 92 
y* 12 9? 99 o se rweneres 192 
oF 12% 9? |) ah a een ecouCOCUOCOLS 29 
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But, as money is worth 5 per cent. at interest, it follows that if a 
strike for 5 per cent. lasts 12} months, and then succeeds, and 
maintains the increase for twenty years, the workman has lost in 
interest much more than he has gained in wages, and that, therefore, 
no part of the loss can ever be made up; for if he could have worked 
for the lower sum during the year of strike, and have invested 
instead of spending the money, the year’s wages would have grown 
into three years’ wages nearly by the time in which the gain of the 
strike would make up for the loss of a single year. Of course, a 
strike for 10 per cent. would require only half the above term to 
make up the loss, while a strike for 23 per cent. would require 
double the time exhibited in the table, or forty-one years. 

The strike of the London builders in 1859 was for 10 per cent. 
of time, or its equivalent 10 per cent. of wages, and, as it lasted 
twenty-six weeks, would, if successful, have required 102 years of 
continuous work at the extra rate to make up the loss of wages 
sacrificed. The amount in dispute between the weavers of Colne 
and their employers did not average more than 33 per cent. 
and, had the strike been successful, would have required more than 
twenty-eight years’ continuous employment at the advance to make up 
the amount of wages lost, by which time the lost wages would, at 
5 per cent., have quadrupled. In the cotton trade, wages appear to 
undergo something like a general adjustment every three or four 
years, in consequence principally of defective or abundant harvests 
of corn or cotton, or both. Such adjustments oceurred in 1853, in 
1857, and in 1860. If, therefore, the strikes which occur were 
spread equally over these periods, they would, even when successful, 
only affect the rate of wages for about two years upon an average, 
and therefore could not make up for more than about five weeks’ 
loss of wages by strike. But strikes are seldom successful to the 
workmen, so that while they sacrifice the wages of the present time, 
they also lessen the wealth of the world, and so lessen the future 
demand for labour, and put further off the day when any advance of 
wages will be possible. 

Here is a list of a few unsuccessful strikes, with a rough estimate 
of the losses consequent thereon. Some of these were among 
spinners, and some among weavers ; and, learning that about 45/. in 
weaving and 80/. in spinning will represent the capital per hand 
engaged, I have assumed, for the purpose of my calculations, 65/. as 
the general average, and fifty weeks as the average working time in 
a year i— 
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Example of Unsuccessful Strikes, with Estimates of Loss to Society. 


, 
Profit at | Subscrip- 
12 


Number | Weeks | Wages Ameunt ‘ ; 
; of Hions at | potal Loss. 


Name of ‘Tewn. of of er 

















Hands. | Strike. Week Loss. ose: ae 

Ss. £ £ £ a 

Preston ve cass. 15,000} 38 | 15 | 427,500 | 92,625 | 106,875 | 627,000 

Padiham ........... so0| 29 | — 17,400 | 3,770] 4,350! 24,520 

Clitheroe ............ 3.000... 6. | = 13,500 | 2,925] 3,375| . 19,800 
Blackburn and 

eee \ 46 0001.30) = 90,000 | 19,500} 22,500] 132,000 
Ashton and 

ake } 22,000| 6 | — | 99,000) araso] 24,750] 145,200 

CGS cise 1,500) 50 | — 56,250 | 12,187] 14,062] 82,499 

Bolton cass. sco Teoon. 6 | =x 54,000 | 11,700] 13,500} 79,200 





ne | er | me a |e 


757,650 | 164,157 | 189,412 | 1,110,219 
London builders | 10,000} 26 | 25 325,000 | 53,125] 81,250) 459,375 


1,082,650 | 217,282 | 270,662 | 1,570,594 














The associated colliers have, upon their own showing, spent about a 
quarter of a million on strikes since 1842; and the amalgamated 
engineers threw away nearly half a million in 1852. According 
to our assumption of capital of 65/. per individual, the amount 
thus lost by the cotton trade alone, would have given employment. 
and wages to 17,184 persons, and if every second person was the 
head of a family they would represent 42,950 individuals whose 
bread is thus wasted in perpetuity. And all the above-named, 
except the Preston strike, have occurred within the last two or 
two and a-half years, and all have ended unsuccessfully ; so that 
there has been no compensation whatever. 

I am aware that I may be thought wrong to try to treat these 
great problems so exclusively by a money estimate; but let me 
explain that money is simply a convenient expression for the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, which represent life itself, with all its 
feelings, all its hopes, and all its aspirations. If I could see that these 
great sacrifices were necessary in order to secure a proper position 
for the working man they would excite my highest admiration ; but I 
cannot see the desirability of restricting any man, or any number of 
men, from placing their sons in the best paid trades if they can find 
employers who are willing to take them, nor do I see the desirability 
of a society of workmen dictating what amount of wages an employer 
shall pay to any individual. But if a trades’ society, in addition to 
operating as a benefit society in cases of sickness and death, should 
also become a simple trade agency where information might be 
obtained every day of the state of employment and the amount of 
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wages in every locality where the same trade obtains ; and should also 
assist to remove applicants into the best markets, most of the strikes 
for wages would be prevented; all the results of a successful strike 
would be achieved, and whenever the success of a strike is possible, 
without its expense and loss. 

The exception would be where, as at Colne, a strike occurs from 
misunderstanding or misrepresentation as to the wages paid else- 
where. This strike occurred during a very prosperous trade, when 
labour was so scarce that every hand employed at Colne might 
readily have got work elsewhere. But the hands refused to go, 
because those who did leave soon found that they could do better 
at home than elsewhere, This class of cases would furnish useful 
work for an arbitration court. But the constitution of such a court 
seems to be a great difficulty, if we may judge from the parlia- 
mentary discussions on the Masters and Operatives Bill, 1860-1. 

I would throw out the hint for consideration that such a court 
should be honorary, each party to the dispute naming an equal 
number of jurymen, the County Court judge for the district being 
appointed umpire, and from this court I think it would be desirable 
to exclude lawyers. The parties would be evenly balanced, the’ 
umpire would be perfectly disinterested, and legal expenses would 
be avoided. I am advised that this plan would not be objected to 
by working men if power was given to carry a case to an adjoin- 
ing district to avoid a prejudiced umpire. These two modes of 
avoiding strikes could be put m operation, the one by trade societies 
themselves, the other by the sanction of the Legislature. 

But there is a third plan now coming rapidly into operation, 
which will severely test the capacities of the working classes, and prove 
whether or not the unfavourable opimions expressed of them lately 
in Parliament be well founded. I allude to the rise of co-operative 
societies and manufacturing companies with limited lability. I have 
no doubt that companies and friendly societies for manufacturing 
purposes, covering a nominal capital of two millions sterling, have 
been registered. Some of these are simply joint-stock companies in 
the ordinary sense of the word, except that the mill hands are the 
principal shareholders, and have, therefore, an interest in turning 
out the best of work, in order to inerease their wages by the division 
of profits. In other cases various classes of men invest capital as 
shareholders, and the articles of association provide that after paying 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent., and allowing for depreciation of 
stock, the remaining profit shall be divided between the paid-up 
eapital of the shareholders, and the amount of wages paid to the 
operatives at such a rate per pound as it will make upon the two 
sums added together. Thus, if 65/., represents the capital required 
to employ one workman, and that workman earns 20s. per week, 
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then the half-yearly dividend would be upon 911., in the proportion 
of 65 to the shareholders, and 26 to the workman. If these latter 
societies pay the ordinary wages, they will, as a matter of course, 
have their choice of hands; for the workpeople will learn that even 
if they spend the whole of their ordinary wages and simply allow their 
-dividends to accumulate as shares, twenty or thirty years of employ- 
ment with ordinary profits will then give nearly as much for interest 
of money as for wages. Such prospects will secure prudential habits, 
and the operations of these societies will show to workmen generally 
what amount of wages can be safely paid at any time; and the 
“advocates”? who have hitherto promoted strikes in the belief that 
workmen were being oppressed, and that refusal to work was 
the only remedy, will now employ their energies in getting up 
co-operative societies, will work to save capital instead of to waste 
it; and will learn that if wages and profits are low, as when harvests 
are bad, harder work, instead of no work, at the same or a more 
profitable occupation is the only remedy. 

If the real co-operative societies extend and succeed, it is 
possible that we may see individual employers, in self-defence, 
constituting their workpeople partners in profits, in the belief that 
the extra interest excited in work would make the employers’ share 
of profit greater than the whole amount formerly obtained. Such an 
arrangement would also tend to prevent strikes; for, if the hands 
thought wages were too low, they would see it made up by profit, so 
that the result would simply be an enforced measure of prudence. 
These societies have yet to bear the test of “bad times;” and, although 
they have some advantages over the individual employer, as in the 
extra devotion of the well-disposed workmen, and in the possibility 
of living even without profits or interest of capital, where that capital 
belongs bond fide to the shareholders ; yet they are not likely to pass 
scatheless, through a crisis, and are only a present remedy for 
strikes to the extent that workmen who believe themselves wronged 
can be persuaded to submit to that wrong while they earn and 
subscribe capital sufficient to employ themselves. 

To resume, therefore, I conclude that a strike to restrict a trade, 
either by limiting the number of apprentices, or preventing the 
employment of efficient workmen who have not been apprenticed, 
being an invasion of individual liberty, ought not to succeed ; and that 
the more rigidly such restrictive rules are enforced the sooner will 
they be destroyed. Strikes against improved machinery are attempts 
to stay the progress of human intellect and of civilization; they 
originate in ignorance of the tendency of such improvements; the 
displacement of labourers caused by new machinery is an occur- 
rence to be provided against by well-regulated trade societies, in the 
form of temporary relief, until the labourers can be replaced or 
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otherwise provided for. But strikes against new machinery can 
never permanently suceeed, and all money thus spent is therefore 
entirely thrown away. When a trade is in such a position as to 
render a union of employers for a reduction or against a rise of 
wages possible, a strike cannot succeed; for as long as there is 
machinery standing idle, if a fair profit be possible, hands will bes 
sought for that machinery at a rise of wages if necessary, in order to 
secure the profit; and whenever it is possible for a local strike to 
succeed it must be either because wages in that locality are below 
the average, or because the demand for hands being general the local 
employers give way rather than lose their workpeople. That in all 
such cases trade societies, by operating as trade agencies, and 
assisting in the gradual removal of hands to places already secured 
for them, would achieve an equal suecess without a struggle, without 
wasting a week’s wages, and without a thousandth part of the ill- 
feeling which is consequent upon a strike. Strikes are therefore 
either wholly injurious, or an entire waste of effort to an extent, as 
I believe, of not less than a million sterling per annum, or the bread 
of 38,470 persons, with their natural increase for ever. I think that 
a court of arbitration would be able to deal with local misunder- 
standings and misrepresentations, and would heal many differences 
before they came to an open rupture; and that co-operative societies, 
whether they succeed or fail, will find employment for much talent 
hitherto misdirected, and will teach lessons of wisdom and prudence 
which will render such a foolish waste of capital as that lost in and 
spent upon a strike for wages almost impossible. 
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On the Extent and Resvuuts of Co-operative Trapine Assocra- 
Tions at Rocupate. By Rev. W. N. Moueswortn, M.A., 
Inewnbent of St. Clement's, Rochdale. 


[Read before Section (F), at Manchester, 7th September, 1861.] 


Tue progress of co-operation in Rochdale has excited much attention 
and interest in various parts of the country, and I have been requested 
to read a paper on the subject before this Section. I am sorry that 
I have had very little time to devote to the preparation of it. I 
regret this the more because the subject is certainly one that deserves a 
much more elaborate treatment than I have been able to give to it. 
Co-operation is producing a great change in the condition of the 
working class, and in the relation which that class bears to every 
other class of the community. Like all great changes, it has called 
forth on the one part, warm, energetic zeal, and on the other profound 
though not loud hostility. With these passions we have nothing 
to do here. We must thrust them aside as being hostile to that 
philosophic calmness which is the first and most essential qualifica- 
tion of the inquirer after truth. To see in order to foresee, to observe 
to investigate, and to state, in a convenient and condensed form, the 
results of our investigations, this is our mission, and this is the 
spirit in which I propose to enter into the examination of the 
subject. 

I had originally intended to have given an account of the general 
progress of co-operation throughout the kingdom, and from it to 
form as accurate an estimate as my materials would enable me to do 
of its future prospects ; but this undertaking I find to be too great 
for the very limited time I have been able to devote to the subject, 
and therefore I propose to confine myself to a brief statement of the 
progress which has been made in Rochdale, where the movement 
may be said to have originated, and whose society has been the type 
and the parent of thousands of similar societies which now exist in 
various parts of the kingdom. 

The first thing that seems to be requisite, is to give some sort of 
definition of the principle which is embodied in these societies, and I 
cannot do this better than by copying their own statement of their 
objects. 

“The objects of this society are the social and intellectual 
“ advancement of its members; it provides them with groceries, 
“ butcher’s meat, drapery goods, clothing, shoes, clogs, &c. There 
“ are competent workmen on the premises, to do the work of the 
“members, and execute all repairs. The capital is raised in LJ. 
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“ shares; each member being allowed to take not less than 5, and 
“ not more than 100, payable at once or by instalments of 3s. 3d. per 
“quarter. The profits are divided quarterly as follows :—Ist. 
“ Interest at 5 per cent. per annum, on all paid-up shares; 2nd. 23 
“per cent. off net profits for educational purposes, the remainder 
“ divided amongst the members in proportion to money expended. 
“For the intellectual improvement of the members, there is a 
“ library consisting of more than 3,000 volumes. The librarian is in 
“ attendance every Wednesday and Saturday evening, from seven 
“to half-past eight o’clock. The newsroom is well supplied with 
“ newspapers and periodicals, fitted up in a neat and careful manner 
“and furnished with maps, globes, microscope, telescope, &c. The 
“newsroom and library are free to all members. A branch reading 
“room has been opened at Oldham Road, the readers of which meet 
“every second Monday in January, April, July, and October, to 
** choose and sell the papers.” 

I have given this statement at a full length, though there are 
some portions of it which may seem not quite relevant to our 
purpose, yet it contains nothing which does not throw some light on 
the spirit in which the society has been conceived and carried on. 
In sciences, which have been carried to a high pitch of perfection, 
such as astronomy and the physical sciences, accuracy of definition 
is indispensable, but in the less advanced and more complex questions 
of social science, we cannot define with the same degree of strictness, 
and it is much better to make our boundaries include too much than 
to render them too narrow. 

It may, perhaps, provoke a smile to find in the whecbdieea 
statement of objects, “social and intellectual advancement ”’ placed 
in such close juxtaposition with “ groceries, butcher’s meat, drapery 
“ goods, clothing, shoes, and clogs.’ But there is a real and very 
close connexion between these two classes of things. Men must be 
provided with the necessaries of life, or they will be unable to devote 
attention to their social and intellectual advancement ; and the more 
abundantly their material wants are supplied, and the more they are 
released from care and anxiety about these wants, the more time will 
they have at their disposal to devote to their mental and spiritual 
improvement; and the greater, as a general rule, will be their 
intellectual, social, moral, ay, and I would even add, their religious 
progress. There are, no doubt, instances in every class, and in every 
society, in which the increase of prosperity is attended by an in- 
creased indulgence of the lowest passions and vices of our nature; 
but all experience shows that such cases are rare and exceptional, and 
that for one instance in which the leisure and opportunities which 
increased prosperity brings, are abused and perverted, there are 
thousands in which they are rightly and beneficially used. 
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I know that it is a sort of moral and philosophical common place 
to associate wealth with licentiousness, corruption, and decay—to 
point to Tyre, and Babylon, and Rome as instances and proofs 
that the acquisition of wealth, and the consequent command 
of all the necessaries of life, and a vast abundance of superfluities, 
are the harbinger of decay, and the cause of the most frightful moral 
and political dissolution. But it was not the wealth of these cities, 
but the excessive inequality of its distribution that produced their 
downfall. When the opulence of the few stands in ominous contrast 
with the squalidness and misery of the multitude—when on the one 
hand there is superabundance and on the other starvation, here 
riotous licentiousness, and there cowering, downtrodden, sullen 
servility—when every Dives looks on thousands of Lazaruses— 
then it is that the wealth of a State is the cause of its disso- 
lution, and the forerunner of its fall. But when the wealth of a 
society is not equally but equitably distributed through all its 
various classes, when in fact it is allowed to take its normal and 
natural course, then the material progress becomes the instrument 
and the condition of every other description of progress. 

I have dwelt on this point at a length somewhat out of proportion 
to the size of the paper, because it is one with regard to which a 
good deal of error and misconception prevails, and because the 
principle of making material progress the basis of intellectual and 
social progress is, I believe, a fundamental principle of co-operation. 
It is a principle which the Rochdale co-operators seem to have 
instinctively grasped from the very first, and to which they have 
steadfastly clung ever since. This wise pertinacity in regarding 
the material progress as the basis and foundation of every other 
descriptions of progress, has to my mind hallowed and sanctified their 
enterprise, distinguishing it most honourably from many institutions 
of a similar constitution, though founded and conducted in a less 
large and generous spirit, and preserving it from the ruin which has 
overtaken so many of them. 

Having now pointed out the general ideas on which the society 
was founded, and which were more fully and distinctly developed as 
it grew, we shall proceed to trace its financial history. 

In the year 1848, when the “Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ 
“ Co-operative Store”? commenced, the new poor-law had prevented 
the operatives of Rochdale from regarding parochial relief as a 
source on which they might always rely in case of loss of work, and 
of those periodical crises to which our manufacturing system hag 
always been liable. The recent failure of the Rochdale Savings’ 
Bank, which had been plundered to fearful extent by its accountant, 
had destroyed all faith in that popular institution; and the Rochdale 
operatives, who looked beyond the present moment, seemed to have 
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no alternative but that of hiding their little savings in an old 
stocking, to be brought out of its place of concealment when the 
day of distress arrived. It was under these circumstances that 
twenty-eight Rochdale operatives contributed a sovereign each, for 
the purpose of establishing a shop, at which they might purchase 
genuine groceries and other articles of ordinary consumption at a 
moderate rate. It was an experiment which had often been tried 
before on a larger scale, and apparently under more favourable 
auspices, and had as often failed, but from the causes we have 
mentioned, the condition of the Rochdale operatives was desperate, 
and like brave men they determined not to succumb, but to make 
another effort and hope for better days. 

The following table taken from their Almanac for the year 1861, 
gives a very good view of the operations of the Rochdale society 
from its commencement to the close of last year :— 


Operations of the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ Co-operative Society, 
trom 1844 to 1860. 


Number 
of “ae Business Done. Profits Made. 
Members. of Funds. 





: £ £ Es 

28 28 — — 
74 710 32 
80 1,146 80 
110 1,924 72 
140 2,276 iy 
390 6,611 561 
600 133109 889 


630 17,638 990 
680 16,352 1,206 
720 22,760 1,674 
900 33,364 1,763 
1,400 44,902 3,106 


1,600 63,197 3,921 
1,850 79,788 5,470 
1,950 71,689 6,284 
2,703 104,012 10,739 
3,450 152,083 15,906 





After the society had been carried on for seven years, it was 
found that more capital was offered to be invested than could be 
profitably employed in the store. At the same time there were 
great complaints of the quality of the flour sold in the shops, which 
was supposed in many cases to be greatly adulterated; in fact, 
there was at the time a very strong feeling on the subject of 
adulteration everywhere, and this feeling very naturally applied to 
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flour, as a chief constituent of food, more than to any other article. 
The consequence was that in the year 1850 a Co-operative Corn 
Mill Society was established, for which a substantial mill was built 
in Weir Street, Rochdale, the financial progress of which is exhibited 
in the following table :— 


Financial Statistics of Rochdale District Corn Mill Society, from 
1850 to 1860. | 























Year. Amount of Funds. Business Done. Profits Made. 
x x £ 
oo Se ee —_ None. — 
fo) RI eae a 2,163 * None.t 
ss LN 2,898 7,036 336 
1 ee 4,143 16,679 208 
3 TRU et ie oie 3,671 22,047 557 
2 el EE Se OER ee 4,626 28,085 1,376 
ORG 5 ook eieias 8,784 38,070 173 
fy gence eat le 10,601 54,326 2,007 
LN Be Deere te 2 14,181 59,188 3,153 
1 UO ee Re 18,236 85,845 6,115 
ene Ae reals 26,618 133,125 10,164 
* Account mislaid. + 1851, loss 4212. 





The success which attended the operations of these two societies 
produced great confidence, and was followed by a desire on the part 
of the operative class to invest their savings in them, and this soon 
produced the necessity of finding another investment for their 
capital. Accordingly in the year 1854, a manufacturing society was 
formed on the same general principles as the store and the corn mill 
society, and has been attended with similar success. At first they 
hired buildings in which the manufactures were carried on. But on 
the 22nd April, in the year 1859, they laid the first stone of a 
factory of their own, which was completed, I believe, without a 
penny being borrowed during the progress of the work (in fact, they 
always had a very large balance at the bank); and it is universally 
admitted to be one of the best and largest factories in the borough 
of Rochdale. Scarcely was this gigantic work finished, than they 
found themselves in a position to commence another factory alongside 
of it, which is now rapidly rising, and for the completion of which 
there is reason to believe that ample funds will be forthcoming. 

But these great works,—such has been the rapidity with which 
capital has been developed by the success of their operations,—have 
not exhausted their resources. In the year 1860, while the great 
factory was still rising, a sick and burial society and a Turkish bath 
were established by some of the more active and energetic members 
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of the co-operative society; and lastly, in the present year, a land 
and building society has been established, and is already actively 
engaged in erecting commodious dwellings for the working class. 

The capital of these various institutions at the present time is 
thus estimated :— 








Co-operative store ............ cbueite tebag yea devsUbea ae eeaitok yasen becabaevees 39,535 
Comm wail gssaiSisdet casos eee oe ee 29,962 
Manufacturing society inn cinanctuis ae ae 71,695 
Land and! building society ....:N.i.cicaatesieeomeren giles chines 1,000 
Purkisly Gath) 2.255. dniaitninn Ae ee 350 
WD OCAL. joaisToreccas cospteanateeas 142,342 

Deduct loans from store to other societies .............eeeee 16,613 
Leaving a ‘net capital of 6a. cud. .csdaienuctees 125,729 





This capital consists of actual money, or stock purchased by 
money, and which might very fairly be estimated at a value consi- 
derably above its cost price. 

Now let us pause for a moment to consider the progress that has 
been made. 


= 
In the year 1844 the capital was ....... c.s.scscccescecsseeseessees 28 
3 1850 commencement of corn mill ............ 2,299 
on 1854 . MIAN. "SOG. ) e...:4004 11,144 
_ WS OTs, “csuiieots sane Macacnate cokers acetone eave carat 125,729 


But this does not by any means represent the whole of the 
financial co-operative progress in Rochdale. Several other societies 
have come into existence, which, though independent of this, not 
recognizing so clearly as this society the principles of co-operation as 
laid down by them, are nevertheless societies which receive and 
develop the resources of the working classes, which tend to raise 
them morally, socially, and intellectually, as well as materially, and 
which must not therefore be wholly left out of our account in esti- 
mating the progress which co-operation has made in Rochdale. It 
would be foreign to my present purpose to enter into an enumeration 
of their operations. I only refer to them in order that the Section 
may understand that the progress described in this paper is very far 
from representing the whole of the results of the principle of co- 
operation in the town of Rochdale. 

There is one thing to which I would advert before I leave the 
subject, which is greatly to the credit of the principal promoters of 
this movement, and is all the more necessary to be mentioned, be- 
cause the contrary is sometimes asserted. I cannot, of course, speak 
for all of them, but as far as I have had an opportunity of observing 
them, I have been struck with the absence of that levelling spirit, 
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and of that desire of self-aggrandizement which has characterized 
some of the working-class attempts to elevate themselves. The 
chief ambition of the principal promoters of the movement in Roch- 
dale appears to me to be to raise themselves by raising the class to 
which they belong, without desiring to leave it, and without the 
slightest wish to depress or injure any other class. Their object and 
their ambition appears to be that the working class should be well 
fed, well clothed, well housed, well washed, well educated—in a 
word, that they should be respectable and respected. If any taint 
of the socialist and communist theories in which the society 
originated still cleaves to them, it is being rapidly worked off, and 
will, I am persuaded, shortly disappear. And, to their honour be it 
spoken, so far are they from trying to monopolize the advantages 
they have acquired, that they are animated by a generous spirit of 
proselytism, and put themselves to considerable trouble and expense 
in communicating to inquirers from all parts of the kingdom the 
results of their experience, and aiding them in the formation of new 
societies. The following extract from a paper they have printed for 
the use of persons wishing to form new societies, will serve to illus- 
trate this remark, and will, I am sure, be Bstortad to a interest by 
the Section :— 

“1st. Procure the authority and protection of the law by enrol- 
* ment. 

“ 9nd. Let integrity, intelligence, and ability be indispensable 
“ qualifications in the choice of officers and managers, and not wealth 
“ or distinction. 

“ 8rd. Let each member have only one vote, and make no distine- 
“ tion as regards the amount of wealth any member may contribute. 

“ 4th. Let majorities rule in all matters of government. 

“ 5th. Look well after the money matters. Punish fraud when 
“ duly established by the immediate expulsion of the defrauder. 

“ 6th. Buy your goods as much as possible in the first markets ; 
“or, if you have the produce of your industry to sell, contrive if 
“ possible to sell it in the last. 

“7th. Never depart from the principle of buying and selling for 
“ ready money. 

“ 8th. Beware of long reckonings. Quarterly accounts are the 
* best, and should be adopted when practicable. 

“Oth. For the sake of security, always have the accounted value 
“ of the ‘ Fixed Stock’ at least one-fourth less than its marketable 
“ value. ; 

“10th. Let members take care that the accounts are properly 
“ audited, by men of their own choosing. 

“ ilth. Let committees of management always have the authority 
“ of the members before taking any important or expensive step. 
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“12th. Do not court opposition or publicity, nor fear it when it 
“* comes. 

“13th. Choose those only for your leaders whom you cau trust, 
“ and then give them your confidence.”’ 

The principles by which the society whose progress has been 
described is distinguished from the numerous joint-stock societies 
established under the Limited Liability Act, appear to me to be 
these :— 

1. To make the material improvement of the working class 
subservient to their social and intellectual advancement. 

2. Neither to give nor take credit. 

3. To keep the governing body under the constant and vigilant 
superintendence of a proprietary resident on the spot, and the greater 
part of whom are acquainted with the nature of the operations carried 
on with their capital. This is a cause of their success to which, I 
believe, attention has not yet been directed, but which is very 
important. , 

On these principles two questions arise— 

1. Are they sound ? 

2. Are they applicable to manufacturing operations, as well as to 
store for the sale of goods P 

On these questions I do not profess to dogmatise. I see this 
institution established and carried on for sixteen years under my own 
eyes. J am naturally desirous to investigate its character; it is an 
inquiry of no small importance, and one which I think ought to 
receive the careful attention of this Section. I trust that it will 
obtain a calm and dispassionate consideration, that we shall have no 
declamation, no invective, and that gentlemen present will abstain 
from introducing irrelevant considerations into an investigation quite 
large enough to occupy all the time we shall be able to devote to it. 
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On the ALTERED CoNDITION of the EMBrorpERED Mustin Manv- 
FAOTURE of ScoTnaND and IRELAND since 1857. By Joun 
Strane, LL.D., City Chamberlain, of Glasgow. 


[Read before Section (F), at Manchester, 5th September, 1861. ] 


THERE are few things more curious to note than the rise or decline 
of any manufacture whose existence and value mainly depend on 
female caprice or changeful fashion ; and among the various industries 
of this nature in the world, and particularly in our own country, 
perhaps none, from its past and present condition, affords better 
evidence of this peculiarity than the manufacture of embroidered 
muslins, exhibiting as it does a most rapid progress and an equally 
remarkable decline. 

At the meeting of the British Association at Dublin, in 1857, I 
had the honour of bringing before the Economic Section a paper on 
“The Rise, Progress, and Value, of the Embroidered Muslin 
‘¢ Manufacture of Scotland and Ireland,’ in which it was shown 
that this delicate and beautiful branch of artistic industry had not 
only given a stimulus to taste in design and execution, so as to have 
gained the patronage and encouragement not only of the refined, 
and even of the working classes in Europe and America, but had at 
the same time afforded wide-spread employment to a vast number of 
females in Scotland and Ireland—not pent up in close and contami- 
nating factories, but living under the safeguard of the domestic roof, 
thereby increasing the comforts and encouraging habits of industry 
within the cottage and the cabin, and adding to the well-being and 
prosperity of the nation. It was also then showed that there were 
few manufactures in which existed so great a subdivision of labour. 
Commencing with the spinning of yarn for making the cloth, the 
warping and weaving of the yarn, and the reeling of the cotton for 
embroidering; and followed by the designing and drawing of the 
patterns either on the stone or zinc plates; the block, stereotype, or 
copper engraving ; the printing of the patterns on the cloth; the 
despatch of the different pieces of printed cloth to at least 400 or 
500 agents in Ireland; the distribution of these throughout the 
country for embroidering; their return to the agents, and their 
transit back to the warehouses from which they were issued ; their 
careful examination on their return, and their preparation for the 
bleacher ; the various operations to which they were subjected at the 
bleach-field; their return to the warehouse, there to be made up, 
ironed, folded, ticketed, and arranged according to quality and price ; 
and, finally, their being placed in fancy paper boxes, and packed for 
despatch either to the home or foreign market. I also showed that 
while a large portion of the labour employed in this industry 
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depended on Ireland, the chief seat of the manufacture was in 
Glasgow. It was in the latter city where the cloth was chiefly 
woven ; where the patterns were designed and printed; where the 
goods were bleached ; and where they were made up, washed, ironed, 
and finished for the market; and, in particular, where the chief 
commercial and financial part of the trade was carried on. In short, 
while the initiatory and concluding manipulations connected with 
this industry were almost wholly performed in Glasgow, the needle- 
work, although partly done in Scotland, and particularly in Ayrshire, 
was chieftly executed by the female peasantry of Ireland. 

The gross value of the sewed muslin manufacture of Scotland 
and Ireland in 1856 amounted to little less than a million pounds 
sterling, and was disposed of not only in about equal proportions in 
the home market, and in the United States of America, but also in 
considerable quantities in Canada, Australia, and almost all the other 
markets open to British enterprise. At that period there were 
employed in the production of the manufacture no less than 2,200 
weavers, 450 pattern printers and pressmen, 200 designers and 
salesmen, and 3,680 females occupied within the warehouse doors in 
the various manipulations of sewing, darning, ironing, making-up, 
&¢e., while in the work of embroidery itself about 200,000 females 
were employed in Ireland, and 25,600 in Scotland. The amount of 
wages paid annually to the several immediate parties employed was 
shown to have been at least 700,0007. The fact is, that among the 
many industries of Great Britain there are few into which individual 
labour enters more deeply than into the muslin embroidery manu- 
facture, and in which, particularly, the female labourers throughout 
Treland and throughout Ayrshire, in Scotland, have a deeper interest. 

Such was the state of this manufacture when it reached its 
culminating point in 1857. Let us see what its condition now is, 
founded on returns lately obtained from sources that may be relied 
on. It appears, then, that the number of persons employed during 
the summer of 1861 in this branch of industry in Scotland and 
Jreland were as follows :— 








Persons Rs 
Employed. | “mounting to 

& 
Weir Gls: iucichnatatetanee 280 8,600 
PVIAGCRS 5. Mucseceicnaceeees 150 5,400 
Designers and salesmen .... 96 5,850 
Warehouse girls ............- 680 11,648 
Sewers (Treland) ............... 75,000 136,000 
oy. + (ASOOLIAINE) serctarcours 9,000 26,000 
Sundries .vieais.S — 7,002 


DA et eiseten: 85,206 200,500 
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| Showing a falling off in the annual amount paid for labour of no less 
than 499,500/., and a probable falling off in the number of persons 
employed of 146,324. Of these 5,824 were engaged in the initiatory 
and finishing processes, and 141,000 were the female embroiderers of 
Ireland and Scotland, 125,000 belonging to the former, and 16,000 
to the latter. While this branch of industry in 1856 and 1857 
afforded to those engaged in embroidery alone wages to the extent 
of 486,300/. a year, in 1861 the annual wages had dwindled down to 
about 100,0007.—the whole labour employed in the various details of 
the manufacture giving annual wages to the extent of 700,000/. in 
1856 and 1857, and only a little more than 200,000/.in 1861. In 
short, this trade, which formerly had been so flourishing and so 
progressive, has in the course of a few short years fallen off from an 
annual value of fully a million sterling to an amount which this year 
scarcely reaches a third of that sum, occasioning thereby much 
distress and privation among the various workers employed, but 
especially among the industrious peasant girls of Ireland and the 
West of Scotland. 

If such be the general condition of a manufacture which but a 
few years ago was not only remunerative to the manufacturing 
capitalist, but peculiarly beneficial to the wide-spread host of 
manipulators connected therewith, the distress which now arises from 
its sudden decline will appear more palpable when we look more 
narrowly into the altered condition of the workers’ wages. Yor 
example, when we represented in our former paper that the sewers 
in Ireland amounted to 200,000, and were receiving 400,300/., which 
showed a little more than 13d. per day, these parties were classed 
thus :— 

1st, Those who took up the work at any moment they could spare 
from domestic duties. 

2nd, Those who were able, and had the opportunity of engaging 
in field labour, and only took to sewing when out-door work was not 
to be had. 

3rd, Those in towns who could get no out-door work, and young 
girls in the country who were unable for field labour, and who were 
employed solely at sewing. 

In 1856 the daily earnings of this last class ranged from 3d. to 
ls. per day, or an average of about 5d.; whereas the same class are 
incapable of earning more than from 1d. to 5d. per day, the average 
being barely 2d. ; 

As to the warehouse girls, who were represented in 1856 to have 
amounted to 3,680, and who then received 76,128/., or about 8s. per 
week, it may be stated that many of these carried the work to their 
own homes, im which case there might have been two or three, or 
even more, of a family employed in the work; but as the name of 
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the one only who took it from and returned it to the manufacturer 
was on his books, the number really employed must have been 
greater than 3,680, and their average earnings probably not more 
than 6s. per week. At the present moment those 3,680 that were 
on the manufacturers’ books in 1856 have dwindled down to 680; 
while the wages paid to these 680 only average about 5s. per week, 
including the work done by those they may employ. 

The more closely, in fact, we investigate the details of this 
manufacture the more important will the labour it employs appear to 
be, producing, as it does, a wide-spread amount of suffering when it 
is dull, and a wonderful diffusion of comfort when it is brisk. 
Whatever may be the causes that have led to this sadly-altered 
condition of a manufacture which encouraged so much artistic skill 
and taste, and scattered so much enjoyment around the hearths of 
the homesteads of Scotland and of the cabins of Ireland, we suspect 
that the chief source of its late decline may be mainly found in the 
capricious jfickleness of female fashion.* And although it may be 
difficult to fight against fashion in a manufacture so fanciful as this 
certainly is, still it is to be hoped that so long as the tasteful 
designer continues to dream after some new shape or some new 
pattern—so long as the unwearied energy of the manufacturer is 
exerted to create new articles of utility, and the restless activity of 
the merchant is spent on discovering some new market for their 
disposal, the future of the muslin embroidery manufacture will ere 
long become, as heretofore, a pleasing and profitable occupation 
during the intervals of field labour and domestic duties to at least 
as great a number as it formerly did of the industrious females of 
Scotland and Ireland. 


* While the American civil war has no doubt tended mechanically to aggravate 
the present sad condition of the muslin embroidery manufacture, the leading cause 
of its declension must be fairly attributed to the glut which the over-production of 
1856-57, occasioned both in the home and foreign market, forcing sales at ruinous 
prices, and thereby vulgarising the manufacture and tending to render it un- 
fashionable among the better and wealthier classes 
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Post Orrice Savines’ Banks. By Epwin Cuapwicr, C.B. 


Havine been asked by several members of Parliament my opinion 
on the new measure for Post-Office Savings’ Banks, I have stated, in 
answer, that I know no measure proposed in late times affecting 
particularly the condition of the wage, and the lower middle classes 
of the community, which appears to me to be so excellent in prin- 
ciple. There is, however, one aspect which I beg you will allow me 
to point out in which its importance has not been stated, namely, as 
a measure for the prevention of much crime. 

It has appeared in official investigations, made by myself and 
colleagues, under the Constabulary Force or Police Commission of 
Inquiry, as to the causes and incitements to crime, that a large 
proportion of burglaries and murders—especially the murders of 
old and lone people—have been on account of known or suspected 
hoards of money. A recent execution was for a murder with this 
motive. The murder committed by the man named Mullins on an 
old woman living at Stepney, was one of this class, of which other 
examples of continued occurrence may be recalled to recollection. 
A large proportion of domestic robbery and crime is for sums of 
money, which for the station of the parties are considerable, kept in 
the house; and it has somewhat surprised me on the occasions 
which continually present themselves in our criminal courts, that the 
lesson does not commonly suggest itself to be given from the Bench 
—that such sums ought, for the avoidance of temptation to rapacity, 
and for the sake of personal safety as well as for the sake of economy, 
to be in some well-assured place of deposit in some bank. 

We found that such classes of offences are of far less frequent 
occurrence in towns in Scotland than in England,—apparently 
from the simple fact that from the habit of banking prevailing 
amongst the poorest classes — shopkeepers, and tradesmen, and 
others—the smallest sums are ultimately taken to the bank, and 
no such amounts of money are kept habitually upon the premises or 
hoarded as in England. 

Such facts as this habitual exposure of large sums of money, and 
the consequent regular classes of crimes therefrom, come under a 
wide chapter to show what cannot be expected to be done by any 
police, and what must be done by the public themselves, or by 
means of collateral arrangements and institutions for the prevention 
of crime. Good banking institutions, with arrangements in detail 
for the convenience of the many in the keeping and transmission of 
money, may be almost regarded as institutions of a preventive 
police. 
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If any one will imagine what must be the consequences if all 
the money belonging to the higher and middle classes in banks of 
deposit were kept at home in bullion, and all that is carried about 
in cheques were carried on the person in coin, and if he will consider 
how much personal danger would increase, notwithstanding an in- 
creased army of police, he will go far to realize the actual state of 
insecurity of persons and property of the lower classes in districts 
and conditions to which the practice of banking has not yet been 
extended. 

After all, if the whole of the deposits in the Savings’ Banks 
belonged to the labouring classes (and a larger proportion of them 
than is commonly supposed are from the middle classes), the amount 
is inconsiderable from a population who spend every year greatly 
beyond the total amount of many years’ accumulations, or upwards 
of sixty millions per annum, in various stimuli, the greater propor- 
tion of which they would be better without. 

The causes of secret hoarding, or of the comparatively little use 
of Savings’ Banks, appeared to be chiefly in want of confidence and 
want of convenience. In part, the want of confidence arose from 
dense ignorance and unreasonable suspicion and jealousy. Old and 
poor people have heard of banks breaking, and unhappily they have 
had proofs that such banks have broken, and they have little means 
of satisfying themselves as to those which are trustworthy. The 
Wage Class frequently see that “master”? or master’s friends are 
amongst the managers, and are disinclined to have their savings 
brought under their notice. Moreover, the poor man who appears 
to be in steady work is commonly subjected to solicitations for aid 
from his poor and shiftless relations and from family paupers, to 
whom his answer is that he really cannot help them, meaning that 
he feels that he neither ought nor will do so, but if he be seen to 
enter a Savings’ Bank, he is disarmed of such an excuse, and is 
subjected to additional persecution. It is inconvenient also to have 
to attend the bank at fixed times, and it is annoying to attend with 
a number of others. It is found in common in the metropolis for 
depositors not to deposit in the bank in their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but in a bank at a distance. Persons living on the south 
side of the Thames make their deposits in banks on the north, and 
vice versd. In many districts the extreme distance also of any 
Savings’ Bank formed an insuperable difficulty to the personal attend- 
ance of depositors of single shillings and payment of small savings 
which, if not immediately deposited, “ burn holes in their pockets,” 
and are not saved at all. In Devonshire this difficulty is in part 
obviated by an excellent organization by which the clergy act as 
collectors from such of their flock as they influence into habits of 
frugality. Under such circumstances, and having a view to the 
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special purpose of the prevention of depredation, we were prepared 
to point out the expediency of measures for the removal of incon- 
veniences and of grounds of distrust, and for encouraging the 
making of deposits for the promotion of the habit of banking. 

The proposed measure appears to me to be of excellent concep- 
tion and happy promise for the attainment of these ends with the 
other general and immediate object—the formation of frugal habits. 
It offers the highest possible security ; it accords with the use of the 
post-office for the transmission of small sums, amounting to many 
millions of money, by money orders. The Post Office Savings’ Bank 
will be open daily for the greater convenience of the depositor, with 
the least occasion for particular observation ; and it is to be expected 
that the officers will be required to conciliate confidence, and that 
the convenience of depositors of all classes, without any reservation 
or distinction, will be carefully consulted. I say without distinction, 
for conveniences are needed for temporary investments, or for the 
safe custody of sums of money belonging to the higher middle classes, 
too small for investments in banks belonging to their class, or which 
are now kept on the premises, waiting for a higher and more profit- 
able order of investment. The measure at once gives a fourfold 
extension of places of deposit presenting these advantages. Alarm 
at the extent of money which may be brought in is alarm at the 
extent of accommodation for safety and frugality which, as the 
service will be paid for, I hope by good administration be justified. 
To the cry of centralization raised against the measure, it may be 
answered that the people ought not to be subjected to their local 
institutions—with arrangements which they do not like, nor to have 
their necessities made a source of profit for local private officers, with 
only limited and imperfect responsibility, if they prefer the service 
of the general and more responsible public agency of the postal 
department. The measure is in extension of freedom. 

Tn illustration of the crime committed from the temptation of 
the exposure of property, which extended banking facilities, though 
perhaps of another and higher order, would prevent, I take occasion 
to mention one large class of robberies of common occurrence in the 
metropolis. A tradesman takes his wife on an excursion on the 
Saturday or Sunday to Gravesend or elsewhere, and leaves the house 
in charge of a single servant, a girl, or of other servants, who take 
holiday too and leave heralone. <A young fellow, a thief in the guise 
of a suitor, gains admission to the house, and robs it on ascertaining 
from her where her master keeps his money, and tempts her to 
become an accomplice; and those who leave property thus exposed 
afford temptation to the ruin of female servants and to depredation 
also. A recent case of the attempted theft of a large sum of money, 
more than one hundred sovereigns, left by a butcher in his shop, 
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under the care of a girl, is (except as to the attempted murder of the 
girl) an example of frequent occurrence, as the police well know. 
The thefts, by servants, of money left on the premises is one of the 
largest and most constant kinds of depredation with which the police 
have to deal. Last year the amount of loss in the metropolis (chiefly 
of money left habitually on the premises) exposed to temptation (but 
which, under considerate arrangements and habits, as in Scotland, 
from the convenience and the thrift of the interest on the deposits, 
however small, would be in some bank) was, as reported by the 
police, 13,015/., besides 3,64.37. stolen by lodgers and other inmates. 
Nor are these extraordinary annual amounts the whole, for the 
whole is not reported to the metropolitan police. The police 
returns show an average of some 500 servants yearly prosecuted for 
larceny. It may be mentioned that the early Saturday closing of 
the established banks has, by preventing the deposit of much of the 
money received only on the Saturday afternoon, extended the expo- 
sure and danger to depredation of the property of professional 
persons and higher classes of manufacturers and tradesmen in the 
habit of banking. To obviate it and dimimish the Saturday and 
Monday robberies, the banks might surely make arrangements for 
the receipt by their house-porters of closed cash-boxes after the 
banking hours, and for their safe custody until the time of opening 
on the Monday following. In these boxes might be enclosed, placed 
out of temptation for the time, silver spoons or valuable articles 
of jewellery. 

Great good might be accomplished by provision for the regular 
issue of authoritative expositions of the causes of crimes and the 
means of preventing them, and of admonitions to the duty of adopt- 
ing them, and of “leading not into temptation.’ In fine, in respect 
to this measure of the Post Office Savings’ Bank, considering the 
example of the utilization of numerous postal establishments for the 
public service, and especially for the service of the most numerous 
classes, it may be stated, as was observed in the House of Commons 
by the late Sir Robert Peel, on the Encumbered Estates Act, that it 
was “so thoroughly good a measure that he wondered how ever it © 
“* passed.” 

I think, too, that social reformers, economists, and the public at 
large may be congratulated that this measure has the peculiarly good 
fortune, as I deem it, of being proposed and passed at a time when 
it may have the care of such permanent public officers as Sir Rowland 
Hill (and, I may add, of his able assistant, Mr. Frederic Hill), to 
whom we owe the initiation and progressive development of one of 
the greatest administrative, economical, social, and educational 
improvements of our time. 
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Mr. Oumsren’s Account of the Presment Connivion of the SLAVE 
Reatons of the Untrep STATES.* 


[So much interest is at present felt in American topics that we avail 
ourselves with pleasure of the following able review in the (London) 
“Spectator”? newspaper, of 12th October, 1861, of the volumes 
recently published by Mr. Olmsted, the well-known New England 
traveller, on the condition of the Slave States of the Union. | 


“ This book is a compendious recast of Mr. Olmsted’s invaluable 
volumes on the Slave State—volumes full of acute, pithy, and signi- 
ficant delineations which bear in every line the stamp of an honest 
and unexaggerating, but close and clear-sighted study of those States. 
Tio those who have read Mr. Olmsted’s volumes as they appeared, 
there will be little that is new in this recast; but works so faithful 
and discerning deserve a form as convenient as their substance is 
weighty ; and to have the three former volumes well condensed, and 
connected with a single and copious index, is a boon for which no 
genuine student of the Southern institutions will be unthankful. All 
we can propose to ourselves is to draw attention to the most impor- 
tant results fully established by Mr. Olmsted, giving, wherever it is 
possible, brief individual illustrations from his book, in order to bring 
the significance of his inferences more broadly before our readers. 

“ First, then, in the Southern States, the value of capital and 
labour is determined almost exclusively by reference to a standard 
which is only appropriate in a very small portion of the territory, 
and even there only-to a very small fraction of the land, capital, and 
labour of that portion—we mean the value of those cotton lands 
which are cultivated at the best profit. It is a familiar truth with 
economists that in all professions where very high prices are to be 
obtained, the general rate of profit is far below the average of other 
professions. This principle governs the cost of labour in the Slave 
States. The value of all slaves is measured with relation to the value 
of a good field hand on a cotton plantation of far more than the 
average (though less than the maximum) rate of profit. This is so, 
even in the Border Slave States, where no cotton is grown. For 
even there the possibility of realizing the value of a slave-estate by 
selling all the strong hands ‘down South,’ is one with reference to 
which the proprietors uniformly estimate their available wealth. 
The form in which the richer Cotton States receive their accumu- 
lating wealth is—new importations of slaves. The breeding states, 
on the other hand, while they estimate their wealth by the value 
which they might realize if they sold all their slaves to the richer 
cotton-planters, practically do apply much of this costly slave labour 
to occupations lke tobacco-planting, ordinary farm labour, and 
household service, which bring back no proportionate returns. In 


* « Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom ; a Traveller’s Observa» 
tions on Cotton and Slavery in the American Slave States.” Based upon three 
former volumes of Journeys and Investigations by the same Author. By Frederick 
Law Olmsted. Two vols. Sampson Low. 
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fact, therefore, so far as they keep the slaves at work on their own 
estates instead of selling them to the cotton-planters, they are losing 
the interest on their money-value. A slave who, if sold to the South, 
would command 1,200 dollars, and so gain the owner, if invested in 
Northern commerce, 120 dollars annually, is retained at work which 
perhaps does not yield 4 or 3 per cent. on that value, or from > 
36 to 48 dollars annually; so that’ the Northern Slave States, so far 
as they are cultivated at all, practically fritter away their resources 
on the effort to retain for unremunerative home-work a kind of 
labour which they estimate by its value in a foreign market. Now, 
when we consider that of the 500,000,000 acres of the Slave States, 
not more than 1 per cent., or 5,000,000 acres, are devoted to this 
remunerative cotton culture at all, and that of this 1 per cent. 
certainly not a quarter is cultivated with that energy and capital, and 
with that yield of profit which practically determines the cost of 
slaves, we may estimate with some degree of accuracy how gigantic a 
mischief the whole system is. The Slave States are, in fact, a 
gigantic lottery, in which only the very few draw prizes, yet in 
which, buoyed up by speculative hope, all pay much more than the 
proper cost of their individual chance of a prize. The Cotton 
Culture can only be profitably pursued with large gangs of labourers, 
experienced overseers, and on rich lands. Rich lands, indeed, are 
plenty, but capitalists rich enough to purchase large gangs of 
labourers, and skilful enough to provide proper superintendence, are 
few. Yet all pay for their slaves at a rate which is so high as to be 
only really profitable to these few; and in the Border States this 
costly labour, so far as it is employed at all, is employed on work on 
which it is in fact thrown away. 

“The result is, that only those planters are really rich in 
Virginia and the Border States who have a good deal of property 
either in rich cotton estates ‘down South,’ or in Northern 
securities, and who are content to spend their incomes so acquired 
on their Virginian estates, just as an English gentleman farmer 
spends instead of gains on his hobby of farming. 


“ «This exceptional condition, then, it is obvious on the face of things, is 
maintained at an enormous expense, not only of money, but of nerve, time, temper, 
if not of humanity, or the world’s judgment of humanity. There is much 
inherited wealth, a cotton plantation or two in Mississippi, and a few slips of paper 
in a broker’s office in Wall-street, that account for the comfort of this Virginia 
farmer, as, with something of the pride which apes humility, he lkes to style 
himself. And after all he has no road on which he can drive his fine horses ; his 
physician supposes the use of chloric ether, as an anasthetic agent, to be a novel 
and interesting subject of after-dinner eloquence ; he has no church within twenty 
miles, but one of logs, attendance on which is sure to bring on attack of neuralgia 
with his wife, and where only an ignorant ranter of a different faith from his own 
preaches at irregular intervals; there is no school which he is willing that his 
children should attend ; his daily papers come weekly, and he sees no book except 
such as he has especially ordered from Norton or Stevens. This being the 
exception, how is it with the community as a whole? As a whole, the community 
make shift to live, some part tolerably, the most part wretchedly enough, with 
arrangements such as one might expect to find ina country in stress of war. 
Nothing which can be postponed or overlooked, without immediate serious incon- 
venience, gets attended to. One soon neglects to inquire why this is not done or 
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that ; the answer is so certain to be that there is no proper person to be got to do 
it without more trouble (or expense) than it is thought to be worth.’ 


‘“‘ The social condition in which Mr. Olmsted found almost all the 
planters of the south-west, and most of those of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, is given with great and telling detail. Sometimes it was 
the result of real poverty, sometimes only of the vulgar meanness of 
the class of planters who have risen out of the condition of agents 
or managers. But both in the Border States and in the Cotton 
States, Mr. Olmsted’s traditional impressions of the refinement and 
hospitality of the patriarchial state received rude and repeated 
shocks. In almost every house where he is received at all, his 
reception is the same; he is accepted sullenly, as a necessary evil; 
he finds no trace of literature, music, or art in the house; he is fed 
well, lodged uncomfortably, and, in the south-west, generally in beds 
full of vermin; he is hghted to bed by the planter himself, who acts 
as candlestick to the dip-candle which he carries, without any holder, 
in his hand; finds his horse very indifferently attended to, and is 
charged five shillings when he leaves the next morning. Here is his 
evidence as to the Cotton States : 


“< «Nine times out of ten, at least, I slept in a room with others, in a bed 
which stank, supplied but with one sheet, if with any; I washed with utensils 
common to the whole household ; I found no garden, no flowers, no fruit, no tea, 
no cream, no sugar, no bread (for corn pone—let me insert in parenthesis, though 
possibly, as tastes differ, a very good thing of its kind for ostriches—is not bread ; 
neither does even flour, salt, fat, and water, stirred together and warmed, constitute 
bread) ; no curtains, no lifting windows, (three times out of four absolutely no 
windows), no couch—if one reclined in the family room it was on the bare floor— 
for there were no carpets or mats. For all that the house swarmed with vermin. 
There was no hay, no straw, no oats (but mouldy corn and leaves of maize), no 
discretion, no care, no honesty at the 3 there was no stable, but a log-pen, and 
besides this, there was no other out-house but a smoke-house, a corn-house, and a 
range of nigger houses. . . . 

«« «From the banks of the Mississippi to the banks of James, I did not (that I 
remember) see, except perhaps in one or two towns, a thermometer, nor a book of 
Shakespeare, nor a pianoforte or a sheet of music; nor the light of a carcel or other 
good centre-table or reading lamp, nor an engraving or copy of any kind of a work 
of art of the slightest merit.’ 





“In addition to this he is generally struck by the moral degrada- 
tion which free intercourse with the slave-cabins ensures for the 
growing boys or girls of the planter, so much so that he finds all 
respectable parents are obliged to send them at an early age to the 
North to be educated to avoid the brutalizing and impure influences 
to which they are otherwise exposed. 

“ The reasons why Slave Labour is so costly as to be remunerative 
only under the special cotton monopoly, are also illustrated in minute 
and graphic details. In the first place, slave-labour is not only very 
ignorant and shiftless, but the least danger of its becoming otherwise 
is met with eagerly repressive measures. Mr. Olmsted quotes several 
observations on the part of slave-owners to the effect that it did not 
do for the slaves to be equal to ‘ taking care of themselves,” and in 
one place he adds: ‘I begin to suspect that the great trouble and 
anxiety of Southern gentlemen is, how, without quite destroying the 
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capabilities of the negro for any work at all, to prevent him from 
learning to take care of himself.’ Another source of failure in slave- 
labour is the strong motive for idleness, and therefore for exaggerating 
or feigning illness. An amusing illustration of this is given : 


“« « Frequently the invalid slaves neglect or refuse to use the remedies prescribed 
for their recovery. They conceal pills, for instance, under their tongue, and declare 
that they have swallowed them, when, from their producing no effect, it will be 
afterwards evident that they have not. This general custom I heard ascribed to 
habit, acquired when they were not very ill, and were loath to be made quite well 
enough to have to go to work again. Amusing incidents, illustrating this difficulty, 
I have heard narrated, showing that the slave rather enjoys getting a severe wound 
that lays him up :—he has his hand crushed by the fall of a piece of timber, and 
after the pain is alleviated, is heard to exclaim, ‘Bless der Lord—der haan b’long 
to masser—dont reckon dis chile got no more corn to hoe dis yaar, nohow.’ 


“ But the worst cases of indolence and demoralization of this sort 
are those in which the slave belongs to one man and is hired by 
another. Here the power over him being divided, and his owner not 
suffering the loss of any indisposition or idleness on the part of the 
slave, the cases of such feigned illness are innumerable. 

“Tt seems at first sight strange that slave labour bemg so costly 
and inefficient, there should not, in the Border States at least, be a 
strong disposition to employ free labour as largely as possible in order 
to supersede it. But one of the great vices of the system is that 
while it makes the poorer whites unwilling to do anything for which 
a slave is usually employed, it also makes the master most reluctant 
to employ such aid. The masters answered Mr. Olmsted’s inquiries 
on this head first by stating the reluctance of the whites to under- 
take such work, and then, when pressed further with the inquiry, 
‘Why not send North and get some of our labourers?’ by the 
direct admission, ‘ Well, the truth is, I have been used to driving 
niggers, and I don’t think I could drive white men. I should not 
know how to manage them.’ The plea is, no doubt, perfectly sound. 
The habit of employing slave-labour incapacitates the master for the 
kind of superintendence which alone would tell upon freemen—the 
authority without arbitrariness, the firmness without menace, the 
cheerful kindness without familiarity, which they have unlearnt in 
‘driving’ slaves. 

“We have dwelt chiefly on the fruits of the system to the white 
population of the Slave States, and shown that it pauperizes, as well 
as vulgarizes and brutalizes them. We might easily extend this_ 
demonstration to a length far beyond the limits of any newspaper 
article, but, in conclusion, let us extract Mr. Olmsted’s deliberate 
and reluctant conclusion as to the influence exerted on the slaves 
themselves by their contact with the white race. He had, he says, 
always believed and argued that it was to some considerable extent a 
discipline of value : 


«* «The benefit of the African which is supposed to be incidental to American 
slavery, is confessedly proportionate to the degree in which he is forced into 
intercourse with a superior race and made subject to its example. Before I visited 
the South, I had believed that the advantages aceruing from slavery, in this way, 
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far out-weighed the occasional cruelties, and other evils incidental to the system. 
I found, however, the mental and moral condition of the negroes, even in Virginia, 
and in those towns and districts containing the largest proportion of whites, much 
lower than I had anticipated ; and as soon as I had an opportunity to examine one 
of the extensive plantations of the interior, although one inherited by its owner, 
and the home of a large and virtuous white family, I was satisfied that the 
advantages arising to the blacks from association with their white masters were 
very inconsiderable, scarcely appreciable, for the great majority of the field hands. 
Even the overseer had barely acquaintance enough with the slaves, individually, to 
call them by name; the owner could not determine if he were addressing one of 
his own chattels, or whether it was another man’s property, he said, when 
by chance he caine upon a negro off the work. Much less did the slaves have an 
opportunity to cultivate their minds by intercourse with other white people. 
Whatever of civilization, and of the forms, customs, and shibboleths of Christianity, 
they were acquiring by example, and through police restraints, might, it occurred 
to me, after all, but poorly compensate the effect to the systematic withdrawal 
from them of all the influences which tend to nourish the moral nature and develop 
the intellectual faculties, in savages as well as in civilized free men. This doubt, 
as my Northern friends well know, for I had habitually assumed the opposite, in all 
previous discussions of the slavery question, was unexpected and painful to me.’ 


“Nor is this a mere opinion. The detailed evidence of the book 
supports it in full, as indeed it does almost every opinion which 
Mr. Olmsted advances on this painful subject. We know of no book 
in which significant but complex social facts are so fairly, minutely, 
and intelligently photographed—in which there is so great intrinsic 
evidence of impartiality—in which all the evidences given is at once 
so minute and so essential, and the inferences deduced so practical, 
broad, and impressive.” 
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British Wust Inpra Cotontes im 1859. Abstract of the Official 
Reports by the Governors. 


[We are indebted to the “Standard”? newspaper of 10th October, 
1861, for the following useful abstract of the Colonial Blue Book for 
1859. The “Standard” is rapidly earning a favourable distinction 
in the daily press, for the intelligence and care with which it places 


before its readers the substance of important public documents. 
—Ep. 8S. J.] 


“ Jamatoa.—In 1859 (which is the last year of the official returns 
throughout the whole report), the total revenue of this island was 
279,9351., and the expenditure 262,142. If we take the three pre- 
ceding years we observe some fluctuations, which are trifling, and 
accounted for by purely local circumstances—as buildings and roads, 
and repayments of floating loans; but these we omit to specify, 
considering it more acceptable to our readers to devote our space to 
information rather of an Imperial than of a strictly local character. 
There is an island debt of 852,000/., but it is in process of annual 
liquidation. There is no return of the population, but a census is 
ordered to be taken in 1861; but it is inferred from an ecclesiastical 
enumeration that the number of souls may be about 360,000. Taking 
an average of the years 1857, 1858, and 1859, the value of the four 
great staples—sugar, rum, coffee, and pimento, with logwood and 
dyewoods—was 1,056,890/.; and of the minor articles, 46,6097. Ti 
is the strongly expressed opinion of Governor Darling, that, on an 
average of seasons, the export of sugar will rarely exceed 30,000 tons, 
unless immigrant contract labour be more largely employed; and 
this leads to the subject of negro industry. The Governor sees no 
prospect ‘of an augmentation of the effective strength of that 
portion of the native population who work for hire on the larger 
plantations,’ because he doubts whether sufficient wages can be given 
for sugar cultivation to stimulate the negro, who is fonder of his ease 
than of money. His wants are few, and he is indifferent to hoarding. 
The available statistics of agriculture are however scanty, and quite 
insufficient to convey a correct and comprehensive view of industrial 
occupations. But one remarkable fact appears well worthy of 
attention. If the African race cannot be roused to activity by high 
wages, they work diligently when they cultivate the soil on thew own 
account ; and these are now rising up as an independent, respectable, 
and trustworthy middle class. They are even becoming the employers 
of hired labour. The gratifying result is that the emancipated race 
evince a capacity for freedom when they can appropriate to them- 
selves a fair share of the wealth they create. They properly value 
the possession of a leasehold or freehold property, and in due time 
we may hope to see labourers, animated by the example of their 
brethren who have achieved independence, more and more inclined to 
work for wages as the sole means, if accompanied by economy, of 
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acquiring that capital which will place them in the position of becom- 
ing the owners of moderate holdings. Many years have elapsed 
since Mr. Carey, the American economist, expressed his conviction 
that what is now witnessed in Jamaica would prove the true solution 
of slavery in the Southern states. He predicts that a time will come 
when ‘there will be seen to arise a class of free black men, culti- 
vating for their own use their own land, bought from their old 
masters, who will find in the price of the land a compensation for 
the price of the labour.’* 


“British Honpuras.—Here the chief trade is mahogany, which 
has been entirely engrossed by four or five influential firms. Two of 
these failed in 1859, and the result was great distress at Belize. The 
resident importing merchants who used to sell goods to purchasers 
from the contiguous states of Central America have lost their 
customers by a change in the course of trade, because the facilities 
of steam packet navigation have induced foreigners to draw their 
supphles direct from British manufacturers instead of procuring them, 
as heretofore, through Belize. However, the staple trade in maho- 
gany and dyewoods is maintained with vigour; and there is the 
prospect of easier communication with Guatemala. The trade of 
Honduras is, however, small. In 1859 the value of the exports was 
288,000/., and of the imports 175,000. 


“ BaHaMAs.—In 1859 the revenue was 80,7271. net. This isa 
ridiculously small sum; but the value of the imports was 218,1661., 
and of the exports 141,896/7. The staple produce of this colony 
consists of pineapples and oranges; but there is another source of 
trade which will astonish most of our readers—that is ‘ wrecks,’ 
which in the very words of the report are described as ‘ the great and 
constant element of our trade and revenue.’ Neither agriculture 
nor manufactures offer any profit compared to that derived from the 
wrecker’s vocation. But this subject is so curiously infamous that 
we shall transfer to our columns the language of the report :—‘ This 
calling, which distributes prizes among blacks and whites alike, puts on 
alevel and gives to both the opportunities of easy self-indulgence. As 
I often had to remark, it involves crime and the connivance at crime. 
But I doubt whether the treacherous plots which are so successfully 
laid for the destruction of vessels are generally known to any but 
the commanders of the wrecking vessels and the masters of the 
wrecked ships. The crews, I imagine, have a general rather than a 
special knowledge of the schemes which bring the merchant vessel 
and the parasitic wrecker close together near a reef. The general 
demoralisation which the system engenders throughout every class 
in the colony will increase until American shipowners set the example 
of greater honesty, and American underwriters are more anxious to 
suppress the crimes which they condemn than to make their remon- 
strances against the English Government the vehicle of puffing their 
own resources and touting for fresh customers.’ The negro in the 
Bahamas is not so favourably spoken of as the negro in Jamaica, 


* «The Past, the Present, and the Future,” p. 364. By H. G. Carey. 
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The negro creole in the Bahamas is not devoid of ambition, but lacks 
persistent will and energy, both physical and mental. He is happier 
with his hominy and plot of ground than he would be if assured of 
a handsome independence on the condition of eight or ten years’ 
hard work. He is a grumbler and a gossip. Such are the descend- 
ants of the ancient slaves; but the case is very different with those 
fresh from Africa and just rescued from Spanish slave ships. These 
are generally useful and energetic, and they perform the rougher work 
of the colony. The mulatto and his varied species are the best of 
this race ; they have pride, ambition, and energy, and, when educated, 
are capable of the success to which they aspire. Such are the dis- 
tinctions pointed out by Governor Bayley. There is little industry 
in the Bahamas group. The islands of Eleuthera and St. Salvador 
raise fruit for the English and American markets, but in the whole 
colony the culture of corn is trifling, and that of cotton is wholly 
neglected, while the Nassau market is supplied with meat from the 
southern districts of the United States. It is recommended that 
steam navigation be established between New Providence and the 
out islands. 


“TurxK’s Istanps.—These are an appendage to the government 
of Jamaica. The chief source of revenue is derived from the salinas, 
an export duty on salt being levied of one farthing per bushel of 
35 imperial quarts. The population is only 3,250 souls, and with 
that fact we may dismiss this little group. , 


“ TRINIDAD.—Taking an average of three years, the customs and 
tonnage duties figure for about 74,000/.,-and the local revenues, - 
which are the receipts of the ward unions, average 25,0007. Lord 
Harris divided the island into wards, for which he is highly praised. 
The expenditure on the fixed establishments of the island is put 
down at about 53,0002. ; but the unfixed and contingent charges are 
very large in proportion, those for 1859 exceeding 120,0007. The 
value of the imports in 1859, was 730,000/., and of the exports, 
820,0007. As cotton now occupies the manufacturing mind, we may 
state that in the year 1859 Trinidad exported 295 bales. The 
financial balance sheet last forwarded shows the estimated revenue of 
the island at 176,000/., and the expenditure at 180,000/., but this 
excess is increased by some local items which we need not enume- 
rate ; it is sufficient to state that the Governor proposes to make 
good the deficiency by an income tax of 5d. in the pound on all 
incomes of 1002. and upwards, and he expects it will yield 8,000/. a 
year. Thus this bad fiscal principle, which all parties agree cannot 
be made practically equitable, is about to travel to the West Indies. 
The most interesting part of this report refers to immigration. It is 
known that most of the colonies must have perished, or returned to 
a state of weeds and jungle, had not labourers been procured from 
India and China after the Negro Emancipation Act had been passed. 
Tn 1858 the Indian population in Trinidad was 8,854; in 1859, it 
was 18,544, but this was not entirely due to fresh arrivals, but was 
partly attributable to the registration of many adults omitted in the 
former census, and principally to a more particular registration of 
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children. In 1859 there were in the island 3,868 immigrants whose 
term of industrial residence had expired, and are at liberty to work 
or not; but of these 1,360 renewed contracts with their employers, 
at a premium of from 2/. to 41. per annum. This is a satisfactory 
proof that they have been well treated, and are content with their 
bargain. Of the 3,868 who have thus terminated their industrial 
residence, all are entitled to return passages, except 750 who arrived 
since January, 1854, who are consequently under a contract of resi- 
dence for ten years, of which one-half must be passed under written 
agreement and one-half not. This leaves 3,118 entitled at present to 
return passages. Of these 210 registered themselves as wishful to 
proceed to India, but before the period of their departure arrived the 
great majority changed their minds and entered into fresh contracts, 
so that out of the total number only 35 resolved to quit, and most of 
these had acquired comparative affluence in trade. These are highly 
gratifying facts, and silence the libels of those who have compared. 
the immigration system to slavery in disguise. The Bengalee coolies 
are preferred to those from Madras on account of their superior 
docility ; and the latter are said to be intemperate, idle, and de- 
sponding. In Trinidad there are orphan homes and training schools 
for Indian immigrants, and there is a well-balanced proportion 
between the children of both sexes, which augurs favourably for their 
social future. 


“ British Gurana.—The revenue for the year 1829 was 275,6187., 
and the expenditure 263,1947. The import duties are said to show 
an improvement of 24,000/., but the total amount is not stated. The 
debt of the colony was 449,8021., of which 320,000/. was due to Her 
Majesty’s Government. The military defences of the port, abandoned 
for want of means in 1854, have been resumed. The batteries are 
nearly complete, and are deemed effective against privateers. This 
is all of general interest that can be gathered from the report of 
Governor Wodehouse, which is very scanty; nor is there a single 


appendix. 


“ BarBapdos.—The revenue for the year 1859 was 87,000/.; the 
expenditure 80,000/.; but on the four years ending with 1859 there 
was a surplus to the treasury of 32,0007. During the last four years 
the debt of the colony has been extinguished, for though there 
remains an outstanding claim of 2901., it cannot be called in. The 
imports for the year 1859 were 1,049,000; the exports 1,225,000/. 
Barbados supplies foreign manure to the neighbouring British 
colonies and partially to the French. This inter-colonial trade in 
guano averages in value about 45,000J. per annum. Governor 
Hincks, formerly Prime Minister of Canada, describes the condition 
of the island as prosperous. | 


“ GrenaDA.—The fixed revenue for the year 1859 was 13,5001., 
raised to nearly 17,0002. by additions accruing from taxes levied 
under a local money bill. Of this total about 9,500/. are the pro- 
ceeds of duties on imports. In consequence of the arrival of Indian 
labourers the duty on imported rice had risen from 2977. to 5161, 
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and the abolition of tonnage duties is expected to give some stimulus 
to trade. The total value of imports was, in 1859, 124,000/., and of 
exports 131,000. On both sides of this account some fractional 
deductions are made for goods imported and subsequently exported. 
Within the last three years agriculture has made considerable pro- 
gress, and it has been ascribed to the introduction of Indian 
labourers. By their industry seven large estates have been re- 
claimed in the last three years, these having been abandoned when 
the negro refused to work after his emancipation. They are now in 
a flourishing condition. The immigrants only number 879, but their 
presence and conduct are described as ‘most telling on the Creole 
labourers.” So well contented are the labourers that they told 
Governor Hincks that they had no intention of returning home, but 
would settle in the island when their term of industrial residence had 
expired. This confirms the intelligence from Trinidad. 


“ Tosaco.—Of this colony nothing is reported but what is 
strictly local. Everything is described as prosperous. In round 
numbers the population numbers 15,000. 


“Sr. Vincrnt.—The information is very scanty. There is a 
great want of Indian immigrants. The island is highly fertile and well 
adapted to the sugar cane. It exports some hundred tons of poz- 
zolani, which, mixed with two-thirds of lime, produce an excellent 
hydraulic mortar and cement for pavements. It is shipped at the 
rate of 8s. per ton. Here grow the bread-fruit trees most luxuriantly, 
as nutritious as the yam and potato. The cabbage trees are gigantic, 
and the palms are tall and stately. Some insect blight has killed 
the cocoa nuts. The bamboo cane is excellent. 


“Sr. Lucita.—The population is put at 26,000, but this estimate 
is deemed below the actual amount. Some 1,200 Indian labourers 
have arrived, who do not appear to be enumerated, and many 
persons come to St. Lucia annually from other colonies, chiefly 
from Martinique. The coolies are reclaiming land thrown out of 
cultivation. Old Buildings are repaired, and former activity and 
enterprise are being renewed. 


“ AntiauaA.—The revenue for the year 1859 was 40,000/.; the 
expenditure, 39,0007. There is a public debt due to Her Majesty’s 
Treasury of 40,0007. The last census of the population, taken in 
1856, gave 35,408 souls. Five-seventh of the population have ceased 
to reside on estates, but live in towns or villages. The average 
number of inmates to each dwelling in the towns and villages is 
nearly five and a-half; on the estates, scarcely three and a-half. 
Morality seems to have been almost exiled from Antigua. Out of 
4,134 births registered in three years, 2,201 were illegitimate. This 
proof of vice, it is said, would be strengthened if the number of 
abortions and premature births could be ascertained. Here children 
are deemed an encumbrance to the mother; they are badly nursed, 
and badly fed, and are deprived of proper medical attendance. These 
are among the causes of declining population. Under slavery these 
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evils did not occur; the planter provided the slave with everything 
needful. The imports of 1859 were 203,000/.; the exports, 289,000/. 
In the same year the exports of sugar were 13,706 hogsheads; of 
molasses, 675,000 gallons; of rum, 112,120 gallons. Formerly, in 
1834, Antigua produced nearly 21,000 hogsheads of sugar; of late 
years it has rarely made 16,000. The soil is rich; the seasons very 
uncertain. Much land is still uncultured. However, the condition 
and prospects of the colony are considered by Governor Eyre as 
unsatisfactory. What is chiefly wanted is a large influx of the 
industrious coolies. ) 


“ Montserrat, St. Kirv’s, Nevis, Dominica, THE VIRGIN 
Isuanps.—These are all under the Governor of Antigua, and with it 
constitutes the group known as the Leeward Islands, as Barbados, 
Grenada, Tobago, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia constitute the group 
known as the Windward Islands. Of the first four in the list of 
Leeward Islands no information of any European interest is con- 
veyed in the report, and not much of the last, or Virgin Islands. Of 
these the most valuable product is copper, obtained from the mines 
of Virgin Gorda. The general exports go to the Danish islands of 
St. Thomas and St. Croix, which are only valued at 11,000/.; to 
British North American and West Indian colonies, 460/.; to the 
United Kingdom, ni. The exports referred to are horned cattle, 
horses, firewood, charcoal, and building lime; and if we notice such 
trifles it is because we wish to give a complete statement of what is 
scarcely known. The copper mine at Gorda was worked in 1889, 
and closed in 1842 for want of capital. In 1842 the copper raised 
from these mines, and sold at Swansea, yielded nearly 18 per cent. of 
marketable metal, and realised a price of 16/. 1s. 6d. per ton. The 
works are resumed under favourable auspices, and the returns are 
said to be rich and abundant. 


“ Mavritius.—This island is the most productive of the sugar 
colonies of the British Crown. In 1859 the revenue amounted to 
597,000/. in respect of receipts within the colony alone, and was 
augmented by 12,0002. received by agents in London for dividends 
and profits on investments. In the same year the expenditure was 
553,0007. The remittances to India on account of coolie immigra- 
tion were 53,0007. There are paper-currency notes in circulation 
which exceed 200,000/. in amount. These are covered by cash in 
the Commercial and Orientai Banks, and by Consols which stand in 
the name of the commissioners of the currency. The savings’ bank 
flourishes, and its utility is more appreciated as its operations are 
known. About one-third of the depositors are Indian coolies, who 
there hoard up the earnings which they take home when their term 
of industrial residence has expired. In 1858 these depositors drew 
10,1512., on their departure for India—a gratifying fact in a double 
sense, as it shows their wages to be liberal, and that they are a 
thrifty race. There can be no doubt of the readiness of the Hindoos 
to work the soil of Mauritius when they can realise such large 
emoluments, and it 1s clear that if the natives were proportionately 
remunerated in their own country the charge of laziness so unjustly 
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preferred against them would disappear. Their employers will not 
invest capital unless they have the certainty of high profits: and 
why should it be expected that labourers will work for them unless 
they receive high wages? In 1859 the sugar crop exceeded 
115,000 tons, chiefly sold in English, French, and Australian 
markets. The total value of goods imported was 2,025,890/., and 
of specie 414,9317. Total value of goods exported, 2,544,000/.; and 
of specie, 14,9067. The declared value of sugar exported, the pro- 
' duce of the colony, was 2,346,4271. The tonnage of vessels entered 
inwards was 304,616, outwards 308,642. 





The general population of the island is computed at ,........... 96,526 
Tmimigrant Indian population .,....¢:c<cysaepescsaGpanyrsascameeo saa 201,979 
Alien population, chicily CHin€s6...55..4...<.ssssenesessoase asoance=ncange 6,541 

305,046 





The population in 1859 was one-third larger than in 1851, when the 
census was taken. At Seychelles and the other dependencies of 
Mauritius there are 8,001 souls. This great increase is due to 
arrival of the coolies, whose contract term of residence is five years ; 
and, as already stated, the treatment they receive and the wages 
they earn, ensure a continuous supply of Indian labour.” 
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Faots and OBSERVATIONS on Waczs and Prices im ENGLAND 
during the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES, and more 
particularly during the Thirty-Nine Years 1582-1620; the Dats 
prinerpally employed being the Fasric Rows of Yorx Minstur 
and the SHutTtLEWoRTH Household Books. By the Rev. JAMES 
E. T. Rogers, M.A. (Oxford), Pooke Professor of Economie 
Science and Statistics in King’s College, London. 


[Read before Section (F), at Manchester, 3rd September, 1861.] 


Aone the suggestions made at the last meeting of the International 
Statistical Congress in London, in 1860, it was proposed that, against 
the next meeting of that body, data should be prepared for the 
purpose, as far as possible, of establishing a history of prices during 
certain epochs in the earlier period of modern European history. 
Some information is already before us in English literature in the 
laborious and conscientious works of Macpherson and Eden, but they 
who have had occasion to consult these works will have found the 
statements of prices they contain scanty, fragmentary, and plainly in 
many cases of very questionable value. In fact, the purpose of 
neither of these writers was, strictly speaking, a history of prices. 
Macpherson, in recasting and continuing the earlier work of 
Anderson, was chiefly concerned with the rise and progress of inter- 
national trade, while the bulk of Sir Frederic Eden’s work is occupied 
with an account of the state of the poor in his own times, and in 
information on the deplorable state in which they were placed at the 
close of the last century. 

Hitherto the facts alleged on prices during the period between 
1200-1700 have been in the main gathered from contemporaneous 
pamphlets or from monastic chronicles. Such documents would 
naturally mention only exceptional prices, denote extreme values in 
seasons of singular scarcity and singular plenty, and are, I conceive, 
useless in history except as illustrating the fluctuations which might 
have prevailed in times when communication was difficult—though 
not so difficult as is ordinarily supposed—and when Government, by 
certain well-known pernicious regulations was making an artificial 
plenty at one time and an artificial scarcity at another. 

But there are abundant materials for the construction of a history 
of prices during the whole or the greater part of the five hundred 
years which I have indicated, and these of a most trustworthy 
description, since they designate prices actually paid for commodities. 
So abundant, indeed, are these materials during a long period of 
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English history, that I make no doubt values could be determined for 
hundreds of years with an accuracy almost as exact as that which is 
exhibited in the tabulated returns of the late Mr. Tooke and of 
Mr. Newmarch, and the social history involved in these variations 
of prices almost as minutely elaborated. And it is important to 
remember, that prices in the documents to which I refer are not 
nominal, but represent bond fide transactions. 

These documents are the bursar’s* books of monasteries and 
eolleges, previous to the dissolution in the first case, and continuously 
from their foundation to the beginning of the eighteenth century 
at the least, in the latter. It is to be understood that the records of 
expenditure in monastic establishments are vast and of the most 
varied kind. The inmates of these establishments were purchasers 
and consumers, not rarely producers, on the largest scale. Their 
heads and rulers ranked and companied with princes and nobles; 
their inferior members lived on the fare of peasants and day- 
labourers, and were, indeed, ordinarily of that condition by birth. 
A similar life in common was the characteristic of the colleges and 
of some eapitular bodies, though on a very inferior scale, and these 
supply information of a more or less detailed kind on the same 
subject. , 

For instance, the purchases of wine for the use of Durham 
Monastery in one year (1532-3) amount to 20 hhds.; of wheat, 
305 qrs. 3 bshls.; of malt, 169 qrs. 2 bshls.; of iron, 53 cwt. 3 qrs.; of 
cattle, 291; sheep, 959; lambs, 159; salt white herrings, 103 barrels ; 
of sugar, 53 lbs.; of raisins, 11 doz. and 3; of currants, 12 doz. and 8, 
&c. The price of all these articles is stated as it varies, and in some 
cases, as in that of cattle, the cost of each head, with exact minute- 
ness. I quote these instances to show how large is the field for 
economical induction. And records of a similar character are pre- 
served by hundreds in public record offices and the muniment rooms 
of capitular bodies. 

Some few of these account books have been published. The 
Surtees Society established in the University of Dublin, and the 
Cheetham Society in this city, have edited some exceedingly valuable 
memorials of this kind, a few of which have supplied me with much 


* The bursar of the monastery was the chief officer of accounts. Each inferior 
officer to whom the public funds of the establishment were entrusted, rendered an 
exact account of his charge to the bursar, who entered either in detail or sum- 
marily, the balance of such officer’s receipts and expenditure for the rolls of the 
year. <A similar method existed in the great or pipe roll of the Exchequer. At 
present the bursar of colleges in Oxford, and probably in Cambridge, performs 
analogous functions. The office was held in rotation, or by appointment for short 
periods, and in ancient times was endowed with a moderate fee. The bursar’s 
account, i extenso, of the year 1532-3, Durham Monastery, occupies 100 pages 
of one of the Surtees Society’s publications. 
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of the materials of this paper.* And here I cannot help acknow- 
ledging my gratitude; a feeling which I am sure will be shared by all 
who have made use, or who may make use, of these publications, to 
the disinterested labours of the learned gentlemen who have under- 
taken the task of editing these documents; and expressing my 
admiration at the accuracy and convenience of the text and the 
indices. I can only hope that they will continue their labours in the 
Same direction, assuring them that the aid they afford to the student 
of history, in that portion of it at least which has been most 
neglected—the social and economical condition of our forefathers— 
is large and invaluable. And I feel convinced that these gentlemen 
who have given such attention as the editors of these works have 
given to documents bearing on prices during the period I have desig- 
nated, will agree with me that the history of this country cannot be 
perfect, or even accurate, till these economical facts have had a full 
attention given them. 

After the Reformation, the materials for a determination of prices 
become far less copious. Some information is still to be procured 
from the expenditure of capitular bodies and collegiate establish- 
ments, though these corporations had far less funds to expend, and 
much less inclination to expend them, on works, than before the 
downfall of the monastic bodies. Further, the expenditure is gene- 
rally scanty as it is, on repairs of buildings already constructed, and 
therefore less distinctive and exact. The common life of the 
monastery ceases or is feebly represented in academical bodies, and 
with the cessation of this life there ceases also information in great 
degree of large purchases in gross for the purpose of common 
consumption. 

Still a considerable amount of valuable material is to be found in 
the account books of the domestic expenditure in noble and wealthy 
families. Some of these have long been before the world. Fleetwood 
collected prices with a view to determine that the fellow of a college 
could conscientiously hold his fellowship, though he might possess the 
exact sum in private income, which, according to the statutes of his 
college determined the vacation of his emolument. Bloomfield 
collected facts in his laborious history of Norfolk. So we have the 
Northumberland household book, 15038-1518, edited by Bishop Percy ; 
books containing an account of the expenditure of the Karls of Derby 
and of Lord Chief Justice Coke. To these must be added the most 
copious, continuous, and important of all these records-—the Shuttle- 
worth accounts—published by the Cheetham Society. 1 have hopes 
that the value which attaches to sucha publication as that of the 
Shuttleworth accounts will induce the owners of such relics to put 


* Cheetham Society, vols. xxxv, xli, xlili, xlvi; Surtees Society, vol. xviii... 
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them into the hands of editors as learned and diligent as Messrs. 
Raine and Harland. 


The period which I have selected for comparison and examination 
in the collection of prices is generally understood to be immediately 
consequent on that great and permanent change in the value of the 
silver, which had its cause in the influx of that metal from America. 
In my opinion, however, the decline in the value of silver was much 
more gradual than has been imagined; and I shall be disposed to 
assign the permanent rise in the price of commodities to several 
distinct periods, one of the latest of these having been at about the 
accession of Charles I, a few years after the point at which my period 
closes. 

In order that we may estimate the extent of the change, I shall 
lay before the Section an account of prices in the four years 1530-3, 
premising that there is at this time no permanent change traceable 
between values at that date and those which prevailed at sixty or 
eighty years before. The effeet of the American discoveries was net 
discerned for fifty years or more after the voyage of Columbus. 

It is not easy to determine what should be taken as a measure of 
value in the period before me. The rule of deciding the relative 
prosperity or depression of particular years or quantities of time by 
the price of corn, and which was imported into the legislature by the 
Act of Elizabeth, which reserved a portion of rents, on lease granted 
by corporations, in the shape of corn, has had the sanction of Adam 
Smith; and inferences from the market value of corn have been 
drawn for the purpose of instituting a contrast between the condition 
of agricultural and mechanical labour at different periods of econo- 
mical history. At present, and indeed for the last century, such an 
estimate is perhaps just ; but in ancient times, not only was labour 
far less divided, but it is plain from contemporary records that almost 
all labourers were producers as well as purchasers of agricultural 
commodities. The shepherd often had his own small farm and grass- 
run; the carter often owned horses and carriages ; and the carpenter 
and mason often dealt in the produce which they worked. Such an. 
economical state should naturally have created a high price of labour 
as compared with those of the necessaries and conveniences of life, by 
making his oceupation optional with the seller. 

Again, calculations on the price of corn in relation to that of 
labour are disturbed by the uncertainty as to what constituted the 
habitual food of the people. If, as now, the labouring classes lived 
generally on wheaten bread, changes in the price of wheat would be 
a complete index to the condition of this part of the community when 
compared with the price of labour, provided also that labour were 
the sole means of subsistence. But the ostensible means of life 
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were not as I have indicated—the only source of income,—nor is one 
grain, or grain at all, the only object of expenditure. Rye, which 
has now, I believe, almost disappeared from the list of grains used as 
food in England, was cultivated largely for that purpose during the 
times to which I refer; and barley and oats were consumed by man 
to a far larger extent than at present. Still, though one cannot at 
present determine the ratio between the price of food and that of 
labour with the same positive accuracy as at present, one can draw 
tolerably exact inferences. 

Among the valuable suggestions supplied by our President 
(Mr. Newmarch), in the scheme read before the International 
Congress in 1860,* on the Methods of Investigation as regards Prices 
and Wages, certain cautions are insisted on, and with great justice, 
as necessarily to be before the eyes of those who investigate such a 
subject as that which is before us. JI will advert to a few of these. 

I. It is not always easy to distinguish the time of year at which 
purchases are made. In the case of corn, the natural time was that 
no doubt in which most was bought, z. e., shortly after the harvest. 
But it is plain that the practice was for each family to store up the 
whole or the greater part of the amount necessary for the year’s con- 
sumption ; and in the case of those corporations to which I have 
already adverted, to buy at a generally uniform price. The monas- 
teries, however, performed to some extent the function of dealers. 
They sold as well as bought, and this to a considerable extent. 
Hence, they must have prevented, in great degree, that abrupt 
transition from high to low prices which we have heard was the worst 
incident of those times in which the intermediate dealer was 
unknown, or if known, visited with severe penalties as a forestaller 
or regrator. 

II. The supply and the prices of meat were regulated by the 
seasons. Calves and lambs generally disappear by midsummer, 
where entries are dated, and stock is purchased and killed in large 
quantities and at moderate rates by autumn for salted winter provi- 
sions. ‘The live stock was reduced to the largest quantity that could 
be well maintained on the summer store of hay. The meat must, 
however, have been lean and coarse, for the price of suet is fully 
four times that of meat. 

III. The weights and measures used in England appear to have 
been tolerably uniform, or at least the difference between local 
weights and those in general use to have been known. Of all tradi- 
tions those, I imagine, on weights and meagures are most lasting, 


* < On Methods of Observation as regards Statistics of Prices and Wages in 
“the Principal Trades, being the Programme of Section IV of the International 
“ Statistical Congress, 1860,” by Wm. Newmarch—reprinted in the Statistical 
Journal, vol. xxiii, December, 1860. 
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though there is an awkward ambiguity about the quantity implied ina 
bushel. They have not been eradicated in France, after the establish- 
ment of a scientific system for the last seventy years; and the 
advocates of a decimal method are well aware that the practical 
difficulties which beset this scheme are chiefly derived from the vita- 
lity of prejudices in favour of traditional quantities. 

IV. During the period between 1580-1601, the nominal price of 
1J. corresponds to 1°0381, 1/.-s. 8d. After that period the nominal 
and sterling price are identical. But in the accounts which I shall 
compare with this period the difference is more marked. In 1531, 
the nominal price of 1/. corresponds to 1:3781, 11. 7s. 63d. of our 
money, while a century before the same amount equals 1/9375, 
1. 18s. 9d. The memorable debasement effected during the reign of 
Henry VIII and his two successors extended only over eight years, 
and does not affect these accounts. 

V. Engagements for agricultural, and indeed mechanical labour, 
were generally made by the year.* Sometimes the mechanic received 
a fixed stipend, with pay for work in addition. Occasionally for the 
rarer kinds of labour or skill a yearly contract was made for the 
supply of services not of a continuous but recurring kind, e.g., the 
shoeing of horses, cleansing of armour. At the same time piece- 
work is common, particularly, as might be expected, for labour in 
harvest, for spinning, weaving, and rope-making. So in masonry the 
workman is paid by the rod. In smith’s work by the stone of raw 
material served out to him. 

VI. The labourer was frequently boarded as well as lodged. All 
the schemes of labour-prices fixed by Act of Parliament up to 5th 
Elizabeth (1562), and the tariffs issued by the justices in the several 
counties afterwards give double prices, designating in the one column 
the price without, in the other, that with food. It was customary, 
too, in larger establishments at least, to give livery, or a sum of 
money in lieu of livery. Household, and even other servants, 
received annual donations not included in the contract. Wherever 
in the later accounts it is not specified that the labourer boarded 
himself, I conclude that he is boarded at the expense of the 
employer. 

VII. The howrs of labour were, from March to September, from 
nine and a-half to eleven and a-half hours; and between September 
and March, from sunrise to sunset; two hours being deducted for 
meals. (5th Elizabeth.)—I have found no trace, indeed, of any 

* The author is prepared with other information as to prices by day which are 
extracted from the accounts of the Clerks of the Works in the reigns of Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth, and also with those of the Ordnance in the reign of the latter 
sovereign. Certain peculiar circumstances connected with these accounts make the 


introduction of them into the present paper impracticable.. The author hopes to 
call attention to this fund of information hereafter, we 
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limitation of the hours of labour in any private contract; but we 
may conclude, I imagine, with tolerable certainty, that the provisions 
contained in the statute of Elizabeth represent what was the 
ordinary custom, and though apparently penal on the labourer, 
would, in the event of any dispute between employer and labourer 
be applied to ordinarily by the latter. 

VIII. Direct contributions to the State for purposes of taxation 
appear to have been small in the period between 1580-1620. All 
the income derived by the Queen from direct taxation amounted on 
an average to 66,000/. per annum. But the ‘revenue from grants 
for monopolies and from feudal customs was heavy and oppressive 
in its incidence though not perhaps lucrative. 

IX. Tolls were not heavy apparently, levied only on certain com- 
modities sold in fairs or open market, always paid by the purchasers, 
and therefore probably included in the price. 

Mr. Newmarch has suggested that it may be possible to give a 
rough estimate during the earlier period of economical history of the 
prices of the leading kinds of grain, and of the wages of common 
agricultural labour, but despairs of any positive conclusions other 
than of a scanty information and irregular inferences about eight 
other heads. These are—The price of land of different kinds. Rent 
of land and interest of money lent on ample mortgage. Rent of 
houses and cottages. Prices of houses, cattle, sheep, poultry. 
Butcher’s meat and other provisions. Clothes and furniture. 
Artisan and skilled labour. Cost and time of conveyance. And he 
observes that “the diversity of circumstances affecting the money 
“ value, from time to time, of all the objects comprised under these 
“ last eight heads is so great, that it would be futile to attempt any 
* classification of them.’ I have reason to believe that there is, as I 
have already suggested, far larger and more perfect evidence on some 
of these subjects than my learned friend imagines. To this subject I 
hope to recur hereafter. 

Of the price of land I get no trustworthy information. Nor do 
1 think it possible to procure it. As has been often observed, the 
integer of value is commonly a quantity from which a generally 
similar amount of produce is derived ; not a definite superficial quan- 
tity. For similar reasons the rent of land cannot be exactly ascertained, 
unless perhaps, where the land is unimproved,—as natural water 
meadow. Nor, again, can one gather much as to the rent of houses 
and cottages ; as there is none, or little information, about their com- 
parative accommodation. Something, moreover, may be learnt as to 
the rent of industrial premises, though these were often rents of 
assize, or else rents for long terms, commenced by a fine. I have, 
however, found rents of flour-mills let from year to year, and in 
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which there is a rise in price from 27. 3s. to 91.; the rise during 
aboutzone hundred and seventy years being gradual. 

But of the prices of horses, sheep, cattle, and poultry, there is 
plentiful information. Scanty accounts of the price of butcher’s 
meat, though suggestive notices as to its quality. Many facts as to 
the price of clothing, and accurate information on the market value 
of skilled labowr. There are insulated facts, too, of considerable 
distinctiveness on the cost of carriage* over given distances, though 
these are to be extracted from a mass of notices in which one cannot 
arrive at a conclusion, because we do not learn what was the weight 
carried. The rate of interest is known with tolerable accuracy after 
the Reformation, when it was in some degree legalized, the maximum 
price allowed for money representing, I conceive, the full market 
rate for ample security. 

The following are the heads to which I have referred the result 
of such researches as I have been able to make :— 


I.—Corn, including wheat, rye, malt, | XI.—Spices and groceries of foreign 


barley, oats, peas, beans, and occa- produce. 

sionally hemp and linseed. XII.—Lead, iron, tin, glaziers’? and 
II.—Meat and suet. plumbers’ labour. 
IJI.—Cattle and horses. XIII.—Agricultural labour, day and 
TV.—Sheep, lambs, wool. piece. 
V.—Pigs. XIV.—-Carpenters’ and Masons’ labour ; 


VI.—Poultry, game, eggs wood, sawn or split; hewn stone. 


VII.--Butter, soap, candles, honey, oil, XV.—Household servants’ wages. 


wax. XVI.—Smiths’ and Weavers’ labour ; 
VIII.—Fish. nails; ropes, sackcloth, &e. 
1X.— Wine, vinegar, beer. XVII.—Coals, lime, salt. 
X.—Clothing, flax, hemp. XVIII.—Sundries. 


The last heading is, I fear, inevitable, but it contains the prices 
of many articles constantly recurring, but not in such variety as to 
justify a separate head. On all, except the second of these heads, I 
hope to furnish some poration in the period 1531-4, and on some 
in earlier times; while I think I may be able to direct the attention 
of the Section to the increase of price on each of these items 
of account during the years 1582-1620. To illustrate my position 
that prices had not varied for some centuries before 1530-38, I will 
give some facts of an earlier year, which is of no exceptional 


character. 
The 1/7. in the accounts represents 17. 18s. 9d. of our money. 


The year is 1418, 


* Further researches enable me to state that the cost of land carriage was 4d. 
per ton per mile at the commencement of the date before us. 
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' 1.—Wheat, 6s.; barley, 3s. 4d.; oats, 
1s. 8d.; peas, 2s. 

IiI.—Oxen, 15s., 12s. 23d.; horses, 
10s., but the price of horses varies 
from 6/. downwards, and did till a 
commercial treaty with Spain intro- 
duced a good herd into England. 

VilI.— Wax, lb., 6d. 

X.—Hemp, stone, 10d. 

XIJ.—Lead, fother, 47. 13s. 5d.; tin, 
ewt., 12. 8s.; iron, ton, 62,; Plumbers’ 
work, week, 2s.; Glaziers’, 2s. 6d.; 
glass, seam (white 1/7.) ¢.e. 120 lbs. 

XIII.—Unskilled labour, the use of a 
man, waggon, and horse, per day, 1s. 

XIV.—Quarryman, year, 47. 13s. 4d.; 
Carpenters’ work, wainscots, 12. 6s. 8d., 
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1l. 8s. per 100 ; thatch boards, 3s. 4d., 
5s. per 100; thatch tiles, 1,000, 9s. ; 
wall tiles, 1,000, 5s. 


XVI.—Nails, per 1,000, double spiking, 
3s. 5d.; middle do., 2s. 7d.; shingle 
nails, 1s. 4d.; rope maker, per stone, 
3d. 


XVII.—Coal, chaldron, with carriage, 
5s. 8d.; hazlewood faggots, 1,000, 
1l. 6s.; salt, quarter, 5s. 6d. 


XVIII.—Carriage of 877 stone of lead 
from Boroughbridge to York, 4s. 10d.; 
land carriage 237 ton stone from 
Huddlestone to Cawood, 112. 10s. 10d.; 
water do., Cawood to St. Leonard’s 
Pier, York, 67. 15s.; land do., Pier to 
Church, 2/7. 14s. 


The prices of corn and food are extracted from the annual 
accounts of Finchall Priory, those of artizan labour from the Fabric 


Rolls of York Minster. 


Allow me to put before you prices from another year, 1482, which 
is a dear one, as the prices of the year 1418 are cheap. 


I.—Wheat, 10s. 3d.; barley, 6s. 94d.; 
oats, 2s. 6d.; peas, 8s.; beans, 8s. 


IV.—Wool, stone, 2s. 6d., 2s. 


VII.—Soap, barrel, 17. 6s. 8d., 120 lbs.; 
oil, barrel, 5s. 7d. 


XII.—lIron, ton, 47. 5s.; 51. 6s. 8d.; 


lead, fother, 67. 10s.; Plumber, week, | 
XVII.—Lime, ton, with carriage, 2s. 


3s. —3d.; do., do., 2s. 6d., 1s. 10d. 


XTII.— Faggot making, ton, 3d. 

XIV.—Carpenter, week, 3s.; Carver, 
week, 3s.; quarrying, waggon load, 
5d.; wainscots, 100, 22. 5s.; thatch 
boards, 100, 3s. 9d.; laths, 1,000, 
10s.; tiles, 1,000, 5s. 

XVI.—Hair cloth, ell, 4d.; sackcloth, 
ell, 24d. 


I have mentioned these prices to compare them with 1530-3. 
The currency is depreciated now from 1/. 11s. to 12. 7s. 63d., 


11d. 3s. 1d. per cent. 


In the second Appendix (B) I have collected and classified a 
large number of Prices for the years 1530-34, under the eighteen 


leading heads just enumerated. 


We have in these prices (Table B), and they might be multiplied, 


an account of sums actually paid, on a large scale of transactions. 
They are chiefly from the Durham Household Book, and the Fabric 
Rolls of York Minster. It is, I may observe, of the highest import- 
ance to remember, that these are sums actually paid. Notices as 
hitherto given of prices in this period, are often exemplary of high 
and low prices at anomalous times, and in various localities, if 
indeed, as I suspect, they are not nearly imaginary. But these are 
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the transactions of large buyers, and often of large sellers: for the 
sales of commodities—chiefly prime necessaries of life—by these cor- 
porations are frequent and striking. 

The inferences I gather from these accounts (B) are— 

Ist. That between the years 1300 to 1532, on making due allow- 
ance for the depreciation of the currency, there is no traceable muta- 
tion in the value of silver, 7.e., the symbol of exchange. Periods of 
extraordinary prices. of labour can be accounted for on historical 
grounds. These, though very interesting, and viewed in relation to 
prices remarkably illustrative of some of the darkest and most im- 
portant phases of the Economical History of England, are not, I 
feel, so far within the objects of the Association as to justify my pro- 
pounding them for discussion. 

2nd. That the English market was supplied with commodities of 
home and foreign produce, in quantities sufficiently large as to 
designate a regular demand, and an organized system of supply. 

3rd. That although there may have been considerable fluctuations 
in the market price of the prime necessaries of life, the record of 
actual purchases does not warrant us in imagining that the variation ~ 
was at all so excessive, as the notices of chroniclers have induced 
historians to believe. 

4th. That in proportion to the price of the necessaries of life, 
Labour was more highly paid at the beginning of the fifteenth (say 
1400-1420), than in the first third (1400-1533) of the sixteenth 
century. 

5th. That the low price of certain foreign commodities, e.g., wine, 
Spanish iron, is an argument that transit by water was comparatively 
cheap and virtually safe. This inference is here supported by, all 
things considered, the low rates charged on the carriage of goods by 
water over known distances. 

6th. The comparative prices of certain articles in constant 
demand and regular supply, e.g., lead and iron, may be taken to 
illustrate the comparative skill of the workmen employed to reduce 
these metals from their ores. 

7th. The statutes of labourers were, as their framers constantly 
complained, nugatory, the record of prices paid exceeding greatly the 
sums allowed by Parliament to husbandry and handicraft. 

8th. Of all kinds of provisions, the highest price was paid for 
fish. So far was it from being the case (as is commonly imagined), 
that our ancestors, of all degree, had a plentiful supply of these 
articles of food; the article of fish is a serious item in the accounts of 
a household, though our forefathers were no way particular in their 
choice for tabie. The price of fish was largely enhanced in Lent. 

Thirty years after the date of the accounts from which I have 
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extracts, the statutes of labourers were consolidated by the act of 
5 Elizabeth, 1562. The preamble of this Act acknowledges the change 
which had occurred in the value of the necessaries of life, and while 
it enacts provisions as stringent as the olden statutes of Edward IIT 
and Richard IT did, it allows that price at which labour had been set 
before, was “a grief and burden to the poor hired man.”’* The scale 
of prices to which I call the attention of the Section, will, I think, 
afford evidence of the hardship in question, though I confess to find- 
ing the cause of these hardships in other reasons than the provisions 
of an Act, which, it is confessed, was habitually broken. The infor- 
mation we have dates twenty years after the fifth Eiizabeth and 
fifty from the date of the Durham accounts, when, as I have argued, 
the American discoveries had as yet produced no effect on the value 
of the currency. 

The greater part of the information I possess on prices between 
1582-1621, is derived from the accounts of the Shuttleworth family. 
Three persons successively held the estates of the family during this 
period. The first is a lawyer, and was judge of the county of 
Cheshire. The second is a clergyman, and held a living in Warwick- 
shire. The third is a soldier. Some traits in the character of 
each, are discernible in the accounts. The lawyer lends and saves 
money; the clergyman spends money, for he builds what is now the 
family mansion; and the soldier borrows and spends. As was usual 
in those days, the country gentleman farmed and traded in farm 
produce. Unfortunately, the years 1607, part of 1608, 1610, 1615, 
are deficient in these accounts. During a year, 1608-9, the family is 
in London, and we have London prices. Next to these are Lloyd’s 
Oxford prices; Eden’s price list has supplied a few data; notices are 
gleaned from the York rolls—though these are scanty ; Robert’s 
southern counties, and Lord Wharton’s household expenditure have 
been of service; so the household book of Lord Chief Justice Coke, 
as far as it exists in Eden’s table. 

The measure of corn used in the Shuttleworth accounts is called 
mett; this is ordinarily understood to be a bushel. I am informed, 
in the valuable index to this publication, that it is a word still in use, 


* If I could be sure that the sums declared as paid by the Crown, in 
several accounts of work done for the Crown, were bona fide records of what was 
paid to the workmen, and that no percentage was deducted im transitu, I should 
think that the Crown paid far more highly than other people and than public 
enactments determined. Furthermore, that the practice of purveyance was a 
Parliamentary fiction, and applicable only to cases’in which people could make 
themselves heard, and that the popularity of the Tudors was due, in some degree, 
to their having paid good wages—mutatis mutandis—for labour. But there are 
grave difficulties in the way of these inferences. The most trustworthy accounts 
that I have seen are prima facie, those marked in the Bodleian, by the title 
Rawlinson, A 195. But I can do no more than advert to these accounts at present. 
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but that its use is occasionally vague, or at least uncertain. But the 
ambiguity in the term is less important, as Mr. Lloyd’s* prices of corn 
extend over nearly the whole time which I am commenting on, and 
these prices are not only records of actual transactions in the Oxford 
market, but closely agree with the Eton prices, a locality sufficiently 
distant to be independent authority. 

I have then continuous prices of wheat from 1582 to 1620 
inclusive. 

1. The highest price during the period, for the quarter of eight 
bushels, is that of Lady-day, 1597, when wheat reached 64s. in the 
Oxford market. Eden has a price of 100s. for the same year; and 
Mr. Roberts,+ whose records are from the west, one of 120s.; on the 
other hand the lowest price is 11s. 10d. at Oxford, in 1588. 

1594, 1596, 1598, 1608, 1614, 1617, were also dear years. 

1583, 1584, 1591, 1593, 1602, were cheap years. 

The lowest price in the seventeenth century, 1601-20, is in 
1603, 23s. 1d. 

2. Very little reliance can be placed on the quotations made, of 
prices of rye. The same may be said of barley. 

3. The lowest price of malt, is in 1588, 9s. 5d.; the highest, in 
1597, 37s. 8d. The lowest price during die vue 1601-20, is in 
1604, 11s. 11d. 

4. The prices of oats, peas, and beans, are somewhat uncertain, 

5. Hops range between 4d. and 113d. The tables contain 
twenty-two prices. Hempseed varies between 16s.and 56s. Linseed 
between 26s. 8d., and 50s. 8d. . 

6. Meat and Cattle rise steadily. 

7. Wool fluctuates considerably, from 4s. to 18s. 4d. a stone. 
The highest prices are in 1595 and 1597. 

8. Comparatively speaking, there is little variation in the price 
of poultry. The difficulty of determining the time at which eggs are 
bought, makes an estimate uncertain, but the rise in these articles is 
considerable. 

9. The higher-priced soap is scented or sweet. 

10. A decided rise is observable in the price of butter. 

11. Tallow and candles suffer no marked change in the period. 

12. There is too little information about oz to enable one to 
draw any inference. The lower prices are of coarse kings. 

13. Honey more than doubles in price. 

14. In fish, herrings present no remarkable variations except in 
the dear years. Salmon is very high-priced in comparison with other 
provisions. The high-priced salt fish, is ling; the low, eodlings. 

15. The price of wine is low, particularly that of French wine. 


* < Prices of Corn in Oxford,” by Rev. W. F. Lloyd, 1830. 
+ Roberts’s ‘ Social History of the Southern Counties,” p. 197. 
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All the prices designated are of small quantities. I have not thought’ 
it necessary to reduce hogsheads and tuns; the tun occurs but rarely 
in the accounts to which I have had access. 

16. Vinegar is, I conclude, wine vinegar. 

17. Except in connexion with the price of malt, that of ale and 
beer is not particularly suggestive. 

18. Flax and hemp are, as far as the accounts guide us, com- 
paratively dear, even at the lowest modern prices; at the highest 
they are excessively so. 

19. Lead varies in the prices assigned to it, between 111. 4s. —$d. 
and 71. 17s. the fother of 194 ewt. 

20. Jron, as in earlier times, is of home produce; or procured 
from Spain and Italy; the lowest price is 8/, 13s. 4d., the highest 
211. 3s. 4d. ; two quotations are given of steel, at 371. and 271. 15s. a 
ton. 

21. The market value of the rarer groceries, which I have put 
under the general name of spices, the term by which they are known 
in the accounts, represents considerable fluctuations, but no sign of 
permanent increase ; if at all, the cost is diminished. 

22. In estimating the price of labour, it is not always easy to 
determine whether the payments made included the food of the 
labourer. There are, it is true, considerable differences in price at 
the same date, but separate bargains are obviously made with the 
separate labourers; payments by piece, however, invariably exclude 
the items of maintenance. I may observe that labour was procured 
from a distance; one entry in the Shuttleworth accounts specifies 
that the haymakers were “‘ London people.” 

Ploughmen are paid from 5d. to 2d. a day, and from ls. 2d. to 
ls. 11d. the acre; reapers and mowers from 3d. to 10d. a day, and 
the latter 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. an acre; the former 2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d. 
an acre. 

But there is no sign of any énerease in the price of labour, skilled 
or unskilled, during this time. There is little evidence of a general 
remuneration correspondent to the enlarged cost of the necessaries 
of life before the Protectorate, when the dearness of provisions 
caused a re-settlement of the assize of wages, and with this re-setitle- 
ment a permanent increase. The only apparent rise is in the 
heading, unskilled and female labour, in which an advance takes 
place at the end of the period. 

The same facts apply equally to the labour of artizans. 

There is a rise in the market value of hides and skins, of tar, used 
largely in dressing sheep, of salt, and some similar commodities. 

The rent of land is represented by that of pasture or meadow ; 
this is on the increase. 

The ordinary rate of interest is 10 per cent. 
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I can now lay before the Section a table of Comparative Prices 
(Appendix A), 15380-1620, comprising 33 heads, on which it is 
possible to contrast with greater or less accuracy, the change in 
values which ensued on the American discoveries. 

It must be observed that in setting the price of each article at 
100, and computing the percentage of increased or decreased value, 
that there is an important caution which one must not lose sight of. 
The currency was depreciated between the years 1530-3 and 1582 
onwards, by about 24 per cent. The rise in prices is, therefore, 
nominal, and is not really so great as appears, while the fall, when it 
does occur, is greater than it seems. But I have not thought it 
necessary to incorporate this element into the comparison ; sufficient 
information, as to the relations between labour prices, foreign pro- 
duce prices, and home prices, is contained in the comparison of 
nominal values; and these are sufficiently surprising. There is, the 
Section will observe, a prodigious rise in the price of the necessaries 
of life, and an extraordinary decline in the market value of labour, 
and especially of agricultural labour.* 

By far the most interesting question, however, a partial solution 
to which is procurable from these accounts, is the effect of the 
American discoveries. | 

I need not remind the Section that great alarm has been ex- 
pressed at the possible derangement of existing permanent relations 
(such as that of the annuities paid on public credit) in consequence 
of the discovery of great gold fields, and in the possible disturbance 
of a ratio between the two forms of currency, which, either separately 
or conjointly, represent a legal tender in modern States. At present 
there is, I think I may say, no evidence that any derangement, or 
any marked disturbance of the ratio have arisen. Hereafter they 
may, but the abstract reasoning on which persons have derived their 
inferences, has, I imagine, been incomplete, and the reference to 
facts, the most prominent of which is the change of values in the 
sixteenth century, has been, from omissions in the calculation of 
causes, deficient in logical precision. Without pretending to enter 
into the economical circumstances which may affect the future rela- 
tive value of the currency, I will venture on stating what deductions 
must, in my opinion, be made to any argument, from prices in the 
sixteenth century, before we can gather them with even an approxi- 
mate exactness. 


* It must be observed that the prices of labour are almost entirely gathered 
from the Shuttleworth Accounts. But on the other hand the contrast is with the 
Durham Accounts ; a locality near enough to suggest that no great difference of 
comparative values could naturally arise. Labour travelled as freely in those days 
as now; indeed, in the account books of Elizabeth we find that mechanics for 


Greenwich and the Tower are procured from places as distant as Cardiff, Dorchester, 
Brighton, Bristol, and Bridgwater. 
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The first of these was the destruction of the monasteries. <As 
elements in the economical state of the nation, these corporations 
were great agricultural producers, and employed agricultural and 
mechanical labour very largely. Contemporary history is full of 
complaints of the practice of turning arable land into pasture, a 
practice which may indicate diminished capital, as well as a pru- 
dential change. With a population of labourers at least stationary 
or perhaps advancing—and the latter is the ordinary view, and a 
great diminution of capital, the opposite results of an increase in the 
price of food, and a decrease in the value of labour, would ensue. 

2. The vast increase in the supply of the precious metals was pecu- 
liar and unprecedented. The conquerors of those American regions 
in which these metals are produced in such enormous comparative 
quantities, found them already smelted, refined, and available for 
exportation. When these resources were exhausted, there was a 
large population to fall back on, already familiar with mining opera- 
ations, whom the Spaniards exterminated by compulsory and rigorous 
labour. The value of the precious metals must fall (as that of every 
commodity must fall), if no labour or little labour is given in 
exchange for them. 

3. The theory which prevailed at this time on profitable trade, 
the terms of which remain to our own time, not only defined national 
prosperity to consist in a balance of exports over imports, and to 
provisions, in great degree nugatory, it must be allowed to prevent 
the efflux of specie, but consumption was actually narrowed by 
public acts, and by private rules. The violent attempts to raise 
prices, or to keep them at least stationary (which was the tradi- 
tional policy of the Dutch trade), must have diminished the value of 
a currency, by limiting its possession to fewer hands. To refer to 
Adam Smith’s comparison of the functions of money, it was like 
making a number of new roads and carefully precluding traffic from 
them: This interference with the expansion of trade, was, I make no 

doubt, the chief cause of the decline of the Dutch trading companies, 

and not as has been alleged, the burden of taxation. Even at 
present, when any idea that prices should be kept up by artificial 
means, is exploded, the phraseology of the markets is favourable 
or unfavourable to the seller, not to the consumer. 

But whatever may have been the rise in the price of the con- 
veniences and necessaries of life, there is no doubt about the gravely 
depressed condition of the labour market. Mr. Hallam has called 
attention to the contrast between the price of labour in the fifteenth 
and in the eighteenth century, but he has not adverted to the sudden- 
ness with which these low prices were stereotyped in the sixteenth. 
The princes of the house of Tudor were answerable for little good 
and much evil. They could not have, it is true, interfered with these 

202 
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causes, which must have had their effect on prices sooner or later, 
and which were due to a vast augmentation in the amount of specie, 
but their debasement of the currency (short time though it lasted), 
and their permanent depreciation of it, in the face of a rapid rise in 
the price of commodities, were acts as profligate as mischievous, and, 
finally, as suicidal as could be conceived. 


APPENDICES. 


(A.) The first of the following three Appendices is intended to be a Summary 
or Digest of the evidence given in greater detail in (B) and (C). I have already 
explained the construction of (A) at page 548 ante —, and it will be sufficient to 
point out here, that by means of the cols. of “ Ratio or Decimal Value,” easy 
means are provided for measuring the variations of price from the datum line of 
the prices of 1530-83. In the columns of Table (A) the first quoted prices are 
averages from the Durham Bursar’s compotus for four years, 1530-33. 


The other prices are averages of decades (the first is for nine years only), from 
1582 to 1620, extracted from the above-named authorities. The Corn prices are 
reduced from Lloyd’s Oxford prices only. 


(B) gives for each of the five years 1530-34, a series of prices of some extent 
arranged under the seventeen heads or groups set forth at page 542 ante. 


* 


(C) contains an account of the prices paid for certain selected articles during 
the years 1582-1620, and of the rates at which labour was actually hired. The 
quotations are chiefly procured, as the title to the paper indicates, from the 
Shuttleworth accounts, and the Fabric Rolls of York Minster; that is to say, they 
are accounts of prices in the North of England. But the prices of Corn are 
procured from the record of sales actually made in the Oxford Market. These 
have been registered weekly since 1582, in pursuance of an Act of Parliament of 
that year, the Corn rents of the Colleges being fixed for each year from an average 
taken between the price at Lady-day and Michaelmas. These prices are marked 
(L) in the table, the former being the Spring, the latter the Autumn price. For a 
full discussion and analysis of the evidence relating to the Prices of Corn in 
England since the fifteenth century, I may refer to the second Appendix in the sixth 
vol. of Tooke and Newmarch’s “ History of Prices,” especially to pp. 347-60. The 
other letters are explained at the head of the Appendix. 
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Prices iz EneLanp, 1530-1620.—SumMary Sratement, with Cols. indicating the 
Ratio of Variation as compared with Prices of 1530-88. 
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(A.)—Prices in Ene.ann, 1530-1620.—SumMary STaTeMENT, §¢.—Contd. 
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The above summary statement (A) establishes conclusively the fact of a steady 
and large rise in the price of nearly all commodities during the thirty-nine years 
included in the period (1583-1620), over which the Shuttleworth accounts extend. 
This rise cannot be assigned to any large increase in population, or of national 
resources. There is no reason to believe that the population increased. There is 
no evidence of any development of the material prosperity of the nation during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James the First, but rather the contrary, if we take into 
account the scanty Continental influence of both these sovereigns, and there does 
not appear to have been any increased demand for luxuries. I have inspected some 
of the bursar’s books of St. John’s College, Oxford, during the period 1582-1620, 
and the only purchases of wine by the President and Fellows of what was then* 
one of the best endowed colleges, were for Sacramental use. And so with other 
commodities; along with increased price there is evidence of diminished con- 
sumption. 

Again, the reader will note the virtual, and frequently even the nominal decline 
in the price of labour. This becomes far more marked when the contrast is made | 
with the earlier period, 1530-33. 





* The Founder of St. John’s, Oxford, endowed it—as I have been told—chiefly 
with fee-farm rents. 
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Tasie (B.)—Prices in England, 1530-34, 
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* It will be observed that the year 1531 was a bad year for barley. The fact must be note 
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Arranged under Seventeen Principal Heads. 
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$5 CURPEE  scenlivcenduitenee by 

xX, 

TOI nave ravers ieunetont doz. ells 
jp ote GUALIEY sds necevonen deste 
sy HORUL cage 7 epmvomuasebaxeusaemecmer 


inen, seven qualities 
Linen, Deed saath. 7 > per ell 
ranging from. ........... 


XI. 
-. Spices, foreign, Ginger ....... ovens 





Number 
of Quo- 
tations 
Inves- 
tigated. 








1530. 
PRICES. 
eg. ad. #£ 8. 
4 a 
, 2 @ a-<) 
E~§ _- 
6 es 
a — 
18 6 8 @20 16 
9 -. —~ 
6 4,, 6 
9..-8 — 
1 10. wa 
1is 9 ~ 
1 16 @ 113 








1531. 
Number 
of Quo- 
tations PRICES. 
Inves- 
tigated. 
d. £8. id. £ 8s. 

— . eee 

— 2 

ae ] e . @ ] 


| 

— 
—_ 
Oo 


— 6 
oO e 6 @ e 
8 3: (h6 13 24 3725 
—_— 2 a3 <6 
= 9 
S36 ts ee 
= << TO6 
2 tL i Kee 
ea (Aa Dee 
4 — 2 
i 3-2 et 
as ee ste « 
3 is oa 
(6 See ee oe 
| 7. Se 
« « S85 
Ay ee * Od 
«, oy Saas 
: 4S 5, 
. 3355 
. 23) 
6 14@ 
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tations 
Inves- 
tigated. 





3 





1532. 


PRICES, 


La yt 
6 
i i 
a 
117 6 
9 
? tame leone, Bo 
ae ee 
13-4 @41 
t. 324 ta 
os = @ it 
4 51 
6 aun ee 


18s8@. 








s Number 
f of Quo- 


tations 


7 Inves- 
1 tigated. 





1533. 
PRICES, 
£ ®& d. £-s. as 
ars, 6 
+ ae 10 Gh. op 
1 10 = 
+ ES 4 -— 
fe xk od -8 
So 2D Ags Ge 
ot Beak 
Is: 6 8.933 “6 3 
1. Fp da8.5342 
° 9 e 99 e 
ee pak wade 
ll ‘pie ae 
I. 3:4 — 
l @°"3 @ 1 -¥2 
kas — 
r —s 
110 @.. 2 














5 


On 


ba | 











1534. 
‘Number 
of Quo- 
tations PRICES. 
‘f Inves- 
tigated. 
Cg ee Cee mae Pe 
ae e 2 e @ e 2 8 
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ARTICLES. 


Spices, foreign, Pepper ............ lb. 
es BOG iiacoesicseceaes 7s 
ve CLOVES tassdenisans -. 

Fruits, forzign, Dates _............ 
7 PYORES scesdicieess a 
Ls Currants %..«.: ¥9 
- RABING 4.Saivn 
‘ss PUGS 2. deenvggasions - 
on Almonds ........ - 

Colours, SahPow.cisceackonssaavese Pe 

5 PAMGERS  scsavvcicescmivpees * 
Fem RRDIARONS fisceds Peaevragens . 
Sundries, Liquorice ............00. lb. 
i AIBC cccccedecsetevirses % 
RiG6. hcackideatecs x 
3 No gee eee ee rer as 
XII 
Mitats, Lead. ....ccdiewvessestnest Sother 
>, Iron, Spanish .... per ton 
% yy AABOD iss = 
46 »,  Weardale a 
» Solder (Tin) ........ per lb. 
>, Steel burden (faggot) 
Shine REBRE ecesieactcasess per stone 
95. ULNEE cinctsavsnanerenncatean 02. 
+ fg SRG: ccdtemecc eon $5 
Plamber o:.cc.snticrcenoan per day 
Glaziers Work sissivescsanss sy foot 
XIII. 


Agricultural labourer— 


Number 
of Quo- 
tations 
Inves- 
tigated 








TaBLe (B.)—Prices in England, 1530-3: 


1530. 


PRICES. 


eG 
1 10 
9 

9 e 


. 10 


wo we tS Se 


10 6 
i: 


£ 





- ee 














1531. 
Number | 
of Quo- | 
ahaa PRICES. | 
tigated | 
a ae ee a 

3 i 1-1 @ ... 1 

3 10 12 

5 7 ~ 14 

3 Oe 55 ce 
— . » 2% 

3 es ss 
= " 2 —— 
—— 3 — 
— as aS oy : 
— 1 2 103 — 

4 1 ae 
ands 1 =a 

3 o 5% 

—- OE 

3 ¥ . Moe te 

4). by 
—_ 6 @5 6 | 

3 . 5 ee 
— S32 — 
_~ . os —_ 
not ae 5 a 
—_ 2 —_ 
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1532. 1533. 1534. 
Number f Number Number 
of Quo- of Quo- of Quo- 
tations PRICES. tations PRICES. ‘tations Pricrs. 
Inves- H Inves- Inves- 
tigated. tigated. tigated. 
£ad £38 4.4 a oe ee ee ae aes 
ll _ 5 L103 .- 2.70 S kB: 1 Jl 
G — 10 ——s aes tse i} 9 9 
§ a . (9) 4 99 . a . oo | ° 6 e 99 7 6 
4@. Bee Patt, Or eee Gee ee 5 = 
ie aaa See Sie an = — — 
ae to a << as 3 Sapte: 
i, ae ae: era 1g. 14 a 
2 — 2 — _ x 255 = 
3 3 3 3 Oe * 4 ed e & a 
} 1 4 a) pe 16 G aero Sm ] ° Sur. 
b> des. 3 inet =. 1 eee a 
1-4 — = yy By me _ lan 4 — 
ete Bee dee 3 = = 3 — 
Sens) | ee Be gle OU = — — 
2 eae nes 2 9° 23 bos ° 24 eens 
8 a re, 7 ¢ 8 aa partis 
me im —4 12 VY @ 2 18 6 pis > SA 
5 aes eee — 
6 < 1. @5 we Ses = sai = = 
ep fer _ = es seers Bae ak a 
= 7 er » 613 44 — as: = 
oe 3 Say 4 —— —_ —_ 
cas ae aes s on — as om 
re ae = 9 — — -~ — 
5 = — 5 oe — Ze — 
2 — a a mara ae = ass coors 
6 ae os 6 ma: =e Be = 
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TABLE (B.)—Prices in England, 1580-84 


1531. 





Number Number 

of Quo- of Quo- 

tations tations PRICES. 
Inves- Inves- 

tigated. tigated. 


ARTICLES. 





a a 





PUOAPTE FREE A cedoveanedieoun 
<3 y, and binder day.... 
Threshing, Wheat and rye qr. 


i Barley si. Ss 
es abeY Pi26s soos 5 
x Peas, beans........ » 
9 » per day 
Winnow ing . 05. Sciedevscatt gr. 


Ploughing, day, without food... 





WORN’ S WOCK » xcavccisvseivesscceens 
Dung cart, day, without food ....... 
5 with - 
SPRAGUE GUNG de Bs evra letain 
EPR WERENT fog 1s 25 ce aieonencsdesaseoge mscnentend 

* Bnd wait sce 
XIV. 
CANPONCER © seiiccienag asatorseeds per day 
5 (two—man »» week 
AMG SOM) alesse: all year 
WATS COES sci cansenetaas per hund. 
AW EIS vi variate tones per rod 
Sah ec ueen een eae 2 9 OY 
Lanths,, POMS .i.4 otc s0s ew nase 1,000 
Wihreelwrigiit, Sees yb ii ste senses vee 
DAGONE Gscacasiccngheee tees: per day 
sn alt ec ace ress SaaS UN man 
ee ere ee rod 
PANIED S5..5ss este Reo eee = 
PSS UCPI Eo oas..ceerren eons day 
Rlewing stone 2. i 
XV. 
Household servants 0.0.0.0... year 











* Three reapers are a yane. 
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1532. FOdC. 1534. 
ee ee ee Eee Fe 
Number Number Number 
of Quo- of Quo- of Quo- 
tations PRICES. tations PRICES. tations PRICES. 







' Inves- 
tigated. 


Inves- 
tigated. 


-Inves~- 
tivated. 











£ s. d. £ s. d. 











SL <6. 1d. £ 8. 
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Taste (B.)—Prices in England, 1530-34, 


ae en I OE pene. 




































































| 1531. 
ARTICLES, piace 5 ig a ke 
tations PRICES. tations PRICES. 
ligated. tigated 
XVI. a Peep me, id: i aa ae 
Smith, working iron stone............ — rae tates fee 
Nails, per 1,000, double spiking | — |. 38 . @. 3 4 
¥5 single) 4) aa “ = et 
- bass » <a == — — 
PRAIP CLOW c.cs2demanereerecnq eure ell| — _ eee 
Sackcloth (4 ells to a sack) .... 5, | — — — 
Sewing hair .......cserssinsensenth lb.| — — aes 
GIRO, WEBI ah. «ccs citsimnnwacorde: doz.| — ne =— 
Spinning flax (women) ...........0B. | — — — 
XVII. 
Lime, per load, not carried ........ == — — 
Ce rach cesarean’: per day} — a — 
~ | aan PR Oa ee. rt gr — — — 
XVIII 
BE hiecicvvvsssdceotaiterseaeowerets barrel) _ — 
Gar aakees Stl Memes sant gallon| — — — 
DSN overt cxonsts omnes dosti. -— oe —~ 
TH: cecicssteag teers ommpeseeee ees etone| — —. — 

Gee Upipcdinne aie es BR awe barrel.| — — ps 
RET iat wciventeuraec™s per quire| — os -— 

ee Cee oo ere 5 wean) — — ~— 

Parchment, large....is.......0.5+ dog { == —- _ 

As SIAL, - Seiendsasnardges 9 <9 oie — oe - as = 
WIRLSHORES. ..incscelaexiaae doe oornsicns pair) — = cag — 5 a ——. 
Land carriage, 4 hhds. from ts 1 20 et ee Be oe 

Newcastle to Durham............ 

Land carriage, 5 barrels of ow 2 0 as ss ce = 
herrings from Chester............ ‘ 
Land carriage, 2 hhds. from as aa ie Ri re = 

CHORE «xcs dtoaaneassvaventebrgenbess 
Sea carriage, Berwick to oy inet ne i iz = * 

ham, 10 barrels herrings : 


Sea carriage, Shields to Dur- 
ham, 18 barrels herrings 


Sea carriage, Newcastle to Dur- 
ham, ua Of WINE | ossi.scsecdsere 
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1532. 1533. | 1534. 

umber : Number 

of Quo- of Quo- 

tations PRICES. tations PRICES. PRICES. 
Inves- Inves- 

tigated. tigated. 

£ s. d. SB as cir ae £ 8s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

=o 2 — — et Seca —_ — — —_ 
wt pe axa as, 5 0 es au ee pray 
= yi) seve Mier at = = aria) | wt Bs ot 
= Bryne —_— — —_ —- — _ — 
oe a) a. ene 4 melts ny pave aris 
= 3 mae a 22 See a aie, us 
ae 4 hae ad 4 Sits ned eke ee 
= 9 ae See 8 Gee! Oe ces wy 
= ] evar iad phos Bes eae eae pays 
_ Ls = 3 Mc SiQuuene ae _ a 
ee 3 ie ene s rata se Aad eee 
— 7 9F — —_— 3 4 Sa — . 4A 2b oar 
es eee a) | es ee ee = aE SE Cae RG 
ev, 1 99 ] 10 SS — — —— — — 
Ee 1 ore een Gi aed nie ey ei 
=e 20 ae Bee Lee See a3 ae 
are oe ° ° 2 39 ° ° 3 —s e ry 23 99 . ° 3 = Fs Sr 
As 2 pos ae aks oo ee = eC 
=—. 2 9 oe ° — baad = —- bane —e 
=a “aks he pa al All oases es = 
_ 1 ie ame 18 — +S: OC — — — ~— 
ns ee = ae 1 8 to be tu ed 
a —_—_—_— — =e ] se ~— tor ws 
Be, sete mS ae | = mas = ee) 
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TasLe C.—Prices of Commopiriss in Enciann, 1582-1620, computed from the 
sources mentioned below. 


TABLE C.—The commodities in the following columns are priced in shillings and pence. 
There are two exceptions, 7. e. the prices of iron and lead, by the ton of 20 cwt. and the 
fother of 194 ewt., which are denoted by £ s. d. 


The italics annexed to prices are to be understood as follows :— 


l. Lloyd’s prices of wheat, malt, and occasionally of barley, oats, peas, and beans in the 
Oxford market. The first is on Lady-day, the second on Michaelmas. 


nm. The Bursar’s rolls (annual) of New College, used in these tables for the prices of 
one year only, 1582. 


e. Prices in Eden’s “ History of the Poor.’ These are not very trustworthy, unless 


supported by other testimony. 
vr. Robert’s “ Southern Counties.” 
w. Lord Wharton’s “ Household Book,” in the Archeologia Aliana, 1585. 
s. Shuttleworth Accounts. 


In some of the cols. as “ Hops,” the prices are in pence, and consistently with the 
notation of the rest of the table, are expressed ‘‘/2s,’’ which signifies twopence, from the s or 
Shuttleworth Accounts. 


Where no letter is annexed the price is taken from the Shuttleworth Accounts. 














Years. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Malt. 
(Qr. 8 bushels.) (Qr. 8 bushels.) (Qr. 8 bushels.) (Qr. 8 bushels.) 
1582... 16/4n, 22/8n eee 16/n ee 
83... { ta rave \ as 16/88, 16/s, 18/8 11 4 
184 es, { ee i. \ - us 11/42, 11/41, 


24/e, 17/21, 24/111, | 11/42, 13/102, 


ee 26/8w, B3/4w  f lias 7 26/8w 
40/s, 60/s, 50/8s, 
= Oe 18/8” a 
1586 ....|4 28/r, 64/r, 29/81 48/r, 36 , 24/e, 16/41, 17/71 
a 34/ae : (> S00 V1 32/6 26/88 oe 
100/e, 20/e, 39/10, : 
Glee ane ee \ 21/49 17/4r, 18/r | 21/42, 15/12 
’gg...| 11/102, 16/72 = = 9/51, 9/54 
89.1 19/l, 20/22 10/e, 16/e 13/Le 11/42, 18/62 
1590 ...| 23/82, 22/62, 21/e 17/6e 13/4e 12/72, 20/10 
91 ...| 21/42, 19/2, 18/e, 39/s bs sa 18/107, 15/82 
30/108, 16/74, 
92.14 adiee, Lae 23/8 ay 18 8s 11/40, 11/41 
21/48, 16/l, 20/92, 12/e, 10/84, - 
08 ... 30/e,, 12/e 8/e =e life 
, 22/61, 41/61 
Bs { et a \ 40/e, 32/e 18/8s 12/71, 20/1 


eee eer) Ran A A 
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Years. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Malt. 
(Qr. 8 bushels.) (Qr. 8 bushels.) (Qr. 8 bushels.) (Qr. 8 bushels.) 
39/12, 37/112, 72/r, 
1595 .... ; 50/88, 42/e, 44/e, $| 80/r, 42/8s, 26/8e| . 24/s, 20/e 64/r, 22/71 
53/4e 
35/71, 56/111, 36/e 
oe ae eae veh pa 60/r, 48/e, 39/4e 48/r 18/107, 30,12 
64/2, 49/92, 160/r, | 112/r, 42/6e, 1. 
97... eee 7 bie mt 104/r, 120/r 37/82, 32/87 
’ 47/51, 28/51, 64/r, 
98 ... ible, 18 } 48/r 48/r 25/11 
32/r, 26/12, 21/42, 
99 .... { 27/4, 28/¢ 20/r 15/11, 13/102 
1600...) 24/112, 33/27 == = 13/102, 20/12 
01 ....| 28/52, 24/112, 42/8r = 30/88 20/12, 18/102 
15/127, 13/102 
702 ....| 20/22, 28/57, 69/4r — 24/s ee uy 
03 .. 30/32, 23/12 = 24/8, 26/88 12/71, 12/72 
40/s, 23/87, 24/117, “se =. 
04 .... { 53/4r 11/1ld, 14/12 
1605... pe ib Ze a 20/s 17/71, 19/51 
’ 34/8s, 16/112 
06 .... 23/82, 27/31 —_ 20/s cist , 
OT. 30/10, 27/30 = = 16/42, 16/42 
“OR 5 32/2, 56/112 — —_ 16/110, 25/12 
09 ., 5li/, 29/81 = = 26/41, 23/102 
1610 ... 26/11, 28/52 = aa 16/41, 15/10 
ae 29/82, 30/102 os a 15/81, 18/27 
42 44.-=35/91, 27/117 I ae 20/12, 25/12 
13...) 36/91, 42/87 ae = 25/1, 22/71 
Ze my 42/82, 45/71 es we 25/1l, 26/42 
1615 .... 29/1, 35/71 = SS 21/41, 22/71 
16 <4 35/71, 34/40 = c= 23/10, 20/12 
'17....| 64/8, 37/111, 41/62 = 16/82, 29/48 17/71, 17/71 
18 ....|64/s, 72/s, 40/42, 35/71 = 15/31, 16/12, 32/s; 17/71, 20/12 
64/s, 30/107, 40 
19.14 [s ane BB. = 13/112, 15/11 177k THe 
1620 ....| 48/s, 64/s, 26/82, 26/17 al 10/102, 13/41 16/11i, 14/5 




















2~r2 


eS , 
A A 
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Taste C.—Prices of Commonittss in Enaianp, 1582-1620—Contd. 





Seeds. 
Oats. Peas. Beans. Hops. (Qr. 8 bushels.) 


(Qr. 8 bushels.) | (Qr. 8 bushels.) | (Qr. 8 bshls.) (Ib.) 


Years. 


Linseed. | Mustard. | Hemp. 




















1582 .... i = tt /5s, eS bs: ze 
"OO cs — — — /538 — sa as 
864... 9/28 20/28 20/9s — = i 16/s 
"85 .. = “aaa — /6w, /53 — — oe 

1586 .... — ~ 40/s — at at he 
ee 12/r se 55/48 /Ae Me se 37/4s 
BBs... — — — [7s — — 56/s 
189 2 — > Sete — 26/8s — 37/48 

1590... 5/4e — _ — == = ae 
01... = af 26/88 ee i 69/48 us 
wO2 ed. = — — /63s — Mek ei 
OD cae: — 13/4e 13/4e — — 64/s 42/88 
294. s+. — — 16/s, 17/4s — — = a 


1595 .. = a = [438 ae } a 
96... 18/8r — — /4s — _— ee 
97 ....| 32/r, 28/s — ae [5s ae sa Ae 
°08 14/8r — = /5s = 50/8s | 48/s 
994i. — — — = _ = 53/48 

1600 ... _ — 26/8s /6s, /78 — eS ae 
01 .. 18/88 — = Ge Shes = = 
102 .. — — — — — = a 
03 — - — 1/68 = = aa 
MOA wes, 9/4e — a — oo os as 

1605 .. — 19/48 — [78,1748 | Kee di 
06. — — —_ — = — at 
“O07 s.. — = — — jain pauls = 
208 sc, a —- ~— > Se es sini ae 

London. 


09 ....| 15/48, 12/s ae 20/8 a ee Si aE 
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Seeds, 
Oats. Peas. Beans. Hops. (Qr. 8 bushels.) 


Years. 
ee (Qr. 8 bushels.) | (Qr. 8 bushels.) | (Qr. 8 bshls.) (Ib.) 





Linseed. | Mustard. | Hemp. 











wee 


Pottage. Cattle. 
1610 .... = 32/8, 13/48 — /9s _ — — 


Ph; —~ = = <S a ne wea 
12 .... — _ 80/s, 54/8 — — = os 
a Ome 16/s — — at, = aos a 











14 .... — — = ae feo wie es 


FOB. — 32/e — as BAS puee ei» 


Mie ce Ss =e fn ie a ae 
lh eee — — — /64s — 64/s —_ 
a Oe cus —— — —_ /94s mates oes pee 


2 eR a == _ /llds —_ — — 


1620 ....| 8/11d, 10/12 | 16/82, 17/22 |15/87, 18/82} — = eo a 





Beef. Mutton. 





























Years. Veal. 
Carcase. Stone. Carcase. Suet. | Lamb. (Carcase.) 

1582 ....| 105/s, 102/6s — Als —~ — Als 

a ee = a 5/4, 2/8 ae 4/s 
"BA el. =. — 5/4 —_— — 4/, 5/4 
785 ....| 60/w, 40/w — 3/4w, 4/w, 5/w | — — 4/w 

1586 .... oe —_ 13/4 /4 —_ 5/, 6/, 11/ 
i a oe — —_ 11/, 6/, 6/8 /4 — 4/8, /6 
ROS eel 85/8 —_ 10/ — — 12/ 
4: ao = es =e aos Bes a 1 

990 =... — — 5/4 oad —— 4/4, 6/ 
MOEA — — — — | 5/ 6/ 
"OZ tc — — tat as ae ass 
"QE, x: -- — 6/6, 7/4 — — 5/4 
04 ,... one ome — — — 4/11 

1595 .... —_— 3/e 14/e. cee cae ee 
"964. 2 o 1/6e 18/e —— wee 5/, 5/4 
OF Nie: — 1/6e, 2/2¢ se — — — 
"OS Ya: oe 1/6e 12/, .15/ — — — 
29) be: — a — _ — — 


a a RR A RE a NE ERS A SA A TA AER A SESE 
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Beef. Mutton. 
Years. Veal. 
Carcase. Stone. Carcase, Suet. | Lamb. (Carcase.) 
1600 .... 48/4 — 6/4 /4 — 4/ 
i ae — — — /4 — 6/ 
a _ 7/1 — — 4/8, 9/6 
5, eee — — on =— — ~ 
O43 _ —_ ae — — 8/ 

1605... — ae ae ee = 6/, 10/8 
OG 25.4 — ae 6/, 5/4 ais — 10/8, 8/8 
5 — a. me m aa Hs 

London, 
"OS 44 — 1/6 = /5 — — 
ge — — — — — — 

1610 .... — —_ 9/, 11/6 — — 8/, 16/6, 18/11 
CAA ada —_ — — /4 — 8/8 
ae 40/ 29/4 — 6/, 10/8 [43 — == 
ES By — oe a aos — ie 
fe ee — ae a ae: ae == 

1615 .... — — = — ek: cm 
16 sz — ak fue = = oien 
a Eee — - — — /5 — 8/, 6/7 
"08 ae 54/ _ 8/ — — 9/3 
719). — 1/6 10/ /4 — — 

1620 .... — = 7/4 /5 =a He 

Waava Pork. Oxen. Calves. Sheep. Lambs. | Wool, 

i (Carcase.) (Carcase.) (Carcase.) (Carcase.) (Carcase.) | (Stone.) 
£582 ....: — = = “= ae Gane 
Cows 32/6, 26/ ak x ae 
'83 .... = { 58/10, 40/8 } 42 
‘ Cows 43/, 33/4 6/2, 4/4, bil 
ie = ae 90/, 52/4 | 2/8e, 7/e Gj he 
<a 1/w 140/e a 4/, 12/6e ~ — 

1586 .... 1/6 80/, 60/ — 5/ — — 
"ST — 81/, 53/4 7/4e 5/74 2/-4 4/ 
"BO. hn, 1/ 60/2 5/10 —- 4/8 _ 

L 
89 ....| 7/9e, 8/e, 3/e 72/3 ae { lids ek } Leah 10/ 


SID EL CI TLS II ES EEE A tO TE EET SC I ET ET 
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Wesee Pork. Oxen. Calves. Sheep. Lambs. | Wool. 
(Carcase.) (Carcase.) (Carcase.) (Carcase.) (Carcase.) (Stone.) 

1590... — 60/ | — | 6/4e, 6/8e — - 
oy ee 2/3, 1/2 52/4, 50/ — ee sites ane, 
262, ct, Asli, 3/4 81/, 69/6 — — = 13/ 
iOS: nex. — » = _ a ae a 
94 .... a 75/, 60/ = 5/8 3/ _ 

1595 .... at 71/ — — = 13/4 
OW ic: 2/8e — _ 5/, 15/e — _ 
’ 6/4e, 8/e, |14/6e, 18/e, ) 

Rees — 80/73, { 5/9 ? 3/9, 5/2 i es 13/4 
A! eae 1/e 90/ 12/8, 4/ 5/7, 7/6e 1/3 = 
Ne ee = 82/6 ae 5/ | 6/ ees 
L6UGC":... ass — an = oe ae 
01 .... = 78/9, 84/ — _ _ _ 
O22 =e ee = am BES Pa 
ae = a fs ae = ac 
168 ea 3/ 70/6 — _ = 7/6 
1605 ...| 3/8, 2/8 85/6, 64/6 = A 25 se 
200 — 86/8 —— a eae a 
207 2: —— 22 eae os sie aaa? 
London. London. 

Se 2), BIG — — = 6/ eG 
London, London. 

A ae 2/6 — — — 7/4 ee 

WGI0-a 8/4, 5] vA = = 5/, 6/8e | — 
2 eee — 95/4 — — — poe 
Pe acts 1/6 87/6, 94/ 8/9, 9/ ss = ve 
4S ae — 84/5 — 5/4 — _— 
"a — a — — =) Sas 

Bacon, stone. 

1615 .... 2/2 ni = ad et, is 
AG. 3s; — pee cae ee ae sake 
me: — 123/4 = 6/10 sn os 
Gos: — 115/ —_ 5/, 6/8 Al, 3/8 ae 
mg: # ae 150/, 114/6 6/, 7/6; ad 5/4 a 

1620 ... ae 116/, 93/4 11/, 9/ Ee a ae 


A RE RR NN POS AR Nt NE rn Lt 
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Pigeons. 
(Dozen.) 





1/6s 





Chickens. 


/1gs, /2s 
/las, /28 


[ls, /2s 
[248 


[2s, [248 
[2s 
[2s 
[2 


/8e, /4s 


[2s, [248 


[2s 





/8s, /9s, [10s 


/7s, [8s, [848 
/6s, /648, /78 


/6s 


3/4e 

2/3e 
3/e, 3/4e 
1/e, 1/2e 


2/48 


1/s 


1/2s 


Hens. 





Geese. 








/88 
/4w, /8w, /10e 


/4s, [58 
[4s 
/5s 
1/e, 1/2e, /3s 


/As 
/58 
/4s, /9s 
[48 


/348 
/4s, /88, 1/e, 1/8e 
[3s 
/6s, /7s8 
[438 


2/28 
/6s, /88 


[78 
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Year. Pigeons. | Chickens. Capons. Hens. Geese. 
(Dozen.) 

DOES Giveisgtins — — = a a 
od —— =a ae eat no 
Yan ene a ~- 1/s /4s /5s, /8s, /9s 
a) 0 A ee — /38 1/s — pi0s. 1s 
DED Favwantsecs — —_ 2/548 "/338 /9s 

P20 ee. _ /24s, [38 oa — /8s, 1/s 

Years Larks, Rabbits, Eggs, Ducks. Snipes. 
(Dozen.) (Couple.) (100.) 

MBSA iigucesias. — — — — a 
SOD axa wees _ — — — == 
67 Ee ae — —_ — — —< 
Oe erode — /4w, /6w — /4w /l3w, /13w 

T5906 = ae ¢ /lldw a3 a 
BOT Seraouciwtis (Ls, [les)7/ 28 — — — rake 
to yer — /638 1/438 — ce 
io) ee i ape [2s — _ — = 

pi eer cen [2s /9s — — /28 
8O issggecee: [28 /7s, [108 1/438 /3s /3s 
MEE. /28, 24s /6s, /108, moe /2s pe 
19S Abs. Ef /10s a [2s es 
b Dain eee [2s /10s — ici /1ds 

CCL eee /lts 1/46 as an ls 
SOG cee /le — a ae [2s 
4 Gesee cere /2s 1/e, 1/2e, 1/8e oo — /lis 
OG MS ion. — /6e, 1/e 1/88, 2/1s /4e — 
NO a itaccts: 1/s — =o — [2s 

TGOO Sp Perens. — — — net te 
(he oe = so ae on 
MUZE, hatacisse = — = — — 
03. = a ae — — 
OAS ick «anes — — — — es 
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Years Larks. Rabbits. Eggs. Ducks. Snipes. 
(Dozen.) (Couple.) (100.) 

1. a ers —_ — ae mes ‘at 
TOG sy aciten — — a — ee 
i) eaaener — — = _ vite 
1G vopscvariees — 1/s 3/48 _ — 

1 ees a — = aes ae 

DODD ioscss ccanees a /8s, /10s 2/s a [Is 
"BE > csasiansows [2s 1/s — ea ee 
PUD soguntteayse —_ — = — ss 
A iki. — — se es ae 
i deren or —- _ — eee ast 

DGS: ccc seeds, — — ae es st 
28D: cisosipeoes — — 1/448 — — 
Renee [2s /10s 1/448 — [1s 
: | pres — — 1/438, /10s =: se 
Oeste — 1/5e 4/e = care 

1G vissisessux: — = oe me — 

Year. | Soap.| Butter. pert Beg Honey. ee. Salmon. | Salt Fish. 

(Ib.) (Stone.) (Stone.) (Gallon..) (100.) (Each.) (Dozen.) 
he ara 2/88 — = 
, ney S 1/203s o. 
83... /4s 3/s vit a ite 4/58 
JY lay ee =~ - 2/48 1/1048 4/s 
85 | — — 3/8w, 4/80 — 2/6w 2/w, 5/83s| 10/s, 12/s 
Tallow. 

1586...) — — 4/68 — — = ve 
’87.....| /3e |3/6e, 2/1le| 4/8e, 5/10e — 3/48 7/8 —_— 
88... — a — 2/48 2/-ks 6/1s — 
89...) /8e 4/8e 4/8e — 2/s 7/s 20/, 4/, 4/6 

1590:...].. == — —— — 1/1125 cen a 
? er aoe && Taxi 2/48, 1/948 ee 
“Seen { 1/6s 3°) | i 6/s 
"92 J — — — 3/48, 2/s a 20/ 

? poe oa —_ Ss 2/78 3/88 ss fin 
Con { Ags \ 7/8 
London, 


ee ie 5/10s ie sa 2/9s, 3/48 | 4/s, 8/6s |48/ @ 19/6 
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Salmon. 
* (Hach.) 

6/88, 5/s 
3/88, 6/ 


3/88, 9/s 
7/88 


2/68 


6/s 


— 


Flax. 


(Stone.) 








————, 


Salt Fish. 
(Dozen.) 





30/s 
36/s 
33/ 


30/s 


20/s, 22/s 
24/s 


Hemp. 
(Stone.) 





Tallow and Herrings. 
Meme Candles: pl 08)? | Bevannawhite, 
(1b.) (Stone.) (Stone.) (Gallon.) (100.) 
1595)....0 = oa — — 3/s 
96 ....| — |4/8e, 5/10e|4/8e, 5/10e) — ~ 
797 ...| — |5/10e, 7/2e 5/3e 5/48 — 
98...) — 5/3e 4/8e -- 3/8s, 3/48 
Oe — ar — 2/6s 
1600 ....| /4s 3/48 5/3s, 5/10s| 4/88, 5/48 — 
01...) /48 | 3/48, 4/s 15/38, 5/10s 5/4s — 
WOE sacle te 4/s 5/10s 5/48, 6/s — 
5) eRe See ame — a — 2/s 
Ai Se oe ee 2/8s ee 4/s oes 
ies. — 5/108 — 2/748 
deka I aoe 3/88 — — 2/1s 
Cap Fo wu =a — = 
London. London. 
4798-....1. — 15/10s, 7/28 4/88 — — 
London.}| London, London. 
709.....|. (328 7/2s —_ 3/8, 2/88, 2/s 
1610...) — — 5/10s — = 
Thieme eee 4/s 4/114s a _ 
712 ....| /448 4/s 4/348 5/48, 6/48 2/88 
, 4/88, 4/1148, aa 
ES x.) 1/48 4/s { 5/38 } 2/58 
"14 ...J — — oe pees = 
1615...) — 5/e — = ee 
716...) — — = = ae 
Ly nro eA — = 5/48 fe 
VW <1. (fh 3/48, 4/s -— — —— 
719.) — 7/2e — 5/4s — 
1620. | /1 ss as 5/4 Ae 
Oe 
Years. | Wine, Red.} Wine, White. | Wine, French. | Vinegar. 
(Gallon.) (Gallon.) (Gallon.) (Gallon.) 
1582 ... — 2/s, 2/88 1/48 1/48 
83 .. — 2/s, 2/48 1/lls, 1/48 1/48 
84...) 3/48 2/9s = = 
"65.42: — 2/88, 3/s, 3/ll4s 1/48 1/48 


OO LE LLL LLL LL LLL LOL LLL ALLEL L CALLE LLL LLL LEC LLC L ELLIE LT LOLOL OL SEL AORTA ATO CLLEGE IRE Tse 
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Years. 








1586s. 
DOW ac 
"BB 4 \.3 
289) ie: 


1990 .... 
OE ices 
"92 ... 
"98 3: 
OF... 


LOO 
"OO sn 
OF Xe. 
708... 
"99... 


1600 .... 
4 |) on 
OD 
"03... 
04... 


1605 .... 
06 .. 
"0% vs 
708 ... 
"09>, 


LG... 
| ee 
Se 
Va es 
i a 


1GLOxx 
216" 
Pare 
TS iss 
UD os 


1620 .. 


a 
SSS SSS A 
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Wine, Red. 


(Gallon.) 








Wine, White. 
(Gallon.) 








3/38 
1/88, 3/28, 2/s 
3/38 
3/lis 
3/48 
3/28, 2/4 
2/s 
2/88, 2/e, 4/s 
2/8e 
Ale, 4/8e 
Ale 


2/8s 
Als 


3/s, 4/s 


1/8s, 3/48 


4/s, 4/s, 3/s 


4/e, 2/8e 
3/4s, 2/88 


Wine, French. | 


(Gallon.) 





2/8e, 2/Se, 2/e 
2/e 
2/Se 


2/8e 





Vinegar. 
(Gallon ) 





Flax. 


(Stone.) 


—— 


6/1s 
6/s 
5/9s 


Hemp. 
(Stone) 


3/28, 3/58 
7/1lis 
5/48 


— 


— 


oe 


14/, 9/4 
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Years. 


1582 .... 
28D ves 
"84... 
"8D... 


1586 .... 
"SE... 
*2BO™ asi 
oe ee 


1590 .... 
st eee 
ae 
IOS: os. 
94 ., 


ESOS: cc, 
196%: 
a Nee: 
OS oc: 
i aes 


1600 .... 
20P 20: 
A | ae 
WS 0: 
04... 


1605 .... 
0G. =. 
il ew 
gc ore 
mn 


16E0=.. 





Cinnamon. 
(Ib.) 





Mace. 


Cloves. 
db.) (b.) (Ib.) (b.) 





-- 4/s, 2/88, 2/10s 
— 4/s 
3/ @ 1/8w | 3/8w @ 5/w 


@ 14/w 7/ @ 4/6w 


mes = — A/s 


3/8s 
3/10e 
3/4e @ 8/e 


— 7/6e 3/4e 


5/48 
— 5/4s 
— 3/18, 5/4s 


2/48 
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Cinnamon. Mace. Cloves. Ginger. Pepper. 


Years. db.) (b.) (ib.) (1b.) (1b.) 








GUS :..< — a — — oo 
LG’... A/s 7/9s 7/68 1/6s, 1/88 — 
BU cia 4/s 7/68, 7/98 7/4s 1/48 — 
si = 5/48 — — 1/48 _ 
ED tas 5/4e — — — _ 





eee | ee eee —————S- 


aa. = = 1/48 a 
DE A A EET A BO ELI II SR EEO. LPS EDITED C RTE AT OC DEE ELE IEEE EP ELE ATL IER A TE LE LIE EE 


Aniseed. Nutmegs. Carraways.| Saffron. Sanders. Raisins. 
(1b.) (Ib.) (ib.) (0Z.) (Ib.) (Ib.) 


ee 


Years. 











os 











1582 .... — — —~ a — — 
83 — — — _ oo —_ 
84 .... — —_ 
"CR 2a /9w 7/4w @ 9/w — 2/6w —- /4w 


[segeh * — fa = a = /238 
Oo — a ge =< = /4s 
wee eee A = = = — 


"89 44 _— — —_ —- —_ ae 


1590.) > =e ae = en me a 
ee ae = = = == /43s 


7O2 Xi... — — — od — — 


G3 .., — = a = — /33s 


ia aa - ae = tn 


1995. — — — — — — 
OG sass — — — — — — 
OT ines -= 6/e — a — — 
"9S ke — — = — — /6e 


: oe — — = as os 


1600 .... — — — a = ~— 
701 ....| 1/s, 1/48 wast /6s aS = bas 
OE hs 1/48 vo — — — /6s 


103) .. a a a = ae ae 


04... 1/s — — — — /6s 
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Years. 


1605 .... 
0G: 
607 x3: 
08 w= 
709) 233. 


1610 «.. 
ZED: 
gh 
"13... 
ig ee 


LGD .... 
2 1 eee 
<i 
BS oc: 
"19.2 


1620 .. 


Years. 


ee re er ee | ee 


1582 ... 
83 ... 
TEA 
85 .. 


1586 - . 
(0) ore 
185 2, 
1G ss. 


TO90" 4 
OY. ead 
yee 
D8 4 
4 sd 


Aniseed. 


(Ib.) 


[8s 
/10s 


1/28 


/10s 


Currants. 


db.) 


[3w 








Nutmegs. 


(lb.) 


6/s, 8/s 
6/8s 


3/88 


5/48 


O) / 8s (inferior) 


Prunes. 


db.) 


[3w 


/3%s 


Carraways. 
(b.) 


(Ib.) 


— 


[3s 


—- 


Figs. 


Dates. 
(Ib.) 


— 


2/s 
2/s 


Almonds. 


Saffron. 
(02.) 


ne re te | eee ee | a tee | 


(Ib.) 


Sanders. 
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Raisins. 
(b.) (1b.) 








= /44s, /6s 
— /4s @ /44s 


— [8s 


eS _—_— 


—_ /5s 
5/s /6s @ [3s 
—_ [5s 


— — 


Sugar. ~ Rice. 
(@b) (b.) 








eae 
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V ears Currants. Prunes. | Figs. Dates. |Almonds. Sugar. Rice. 
(b.) (Ib.) (Ib.) (b.) (b.) (b.) db.) 
1595 .... — /448 — — -- — — 
62) eee /5e /5e — — 1/e 1/e se 
97 | bad — — 2/e I/le |1/33e @ 1/9e ae 
98... Le — — — = 1/8e = 
es) eee _ — =< = — — “= 
| 
1600 .... =a = —- = 23s = — 
NO as /4s [3s — ~- — — Ss 
<i ae /548 /3s a — — — — 
703 i... — —_ = — — — — 
04 .... /6s /4s8 == — — — a 
1605 .... [78 /4s ES = at fn ie 
"OG oc /6s /3s = — — = -— 
107 we —_ — as 2/s — — [5s 
"OB a. — — = = — — — 
"09... — — = == — /103s — 
1610 .... /6s, 1/s [3s an 3/s 1/4s 1/10s, 2/s | /6s, /10s 
2 Nara eee em CU as [3s — — ~~ 1/9s, 1/10s oe 
se — = — — = 1/638 = 
13, /63s ss [42s es — |1/8s@1/10js| 9 — 
aU: ie — — — — — — — 
1619.2. — — = —— — —_ — 
6 oes /6s /2s 2/s — -—— 1/2s [38 
"17 ah | (SRO [78 /28 /48 2/s 1/3s | /113 @ 1/2 [3s 
a oki — — [38 a 1/63 1/28, 1/58 o 
ge 3 Ieee — ae = oa — 1/e os 
1620 .... /78 [3s —_ —- — —. — 
Vears. Lead. Steel. Tron. ae ah Brass. aca. 
(Fother.) (Faggot.) (Ton.) (tb.)  {{(Stone.)} Day. Acre. 
1582 .... —_ —_ — — — ee ae 
io ae — — 16/13/4s @ 8/13/48 —— — — — 
2c een —_- — 13/13/48 — a — a 


RBB: sisi i me 14/-/s ~— — mo 1/3s 
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Noawe: Lead. Steel. Iron. Ee ee Brass. Plone ane: 
(Fother.) (Ton.) (Ton.) (Ib.) (Ib.) Day. Are, 
1586 ....| ~ -9/14/2s =e 15/8/88 = ee ee ae) 
i cae — — — — /4s 4 [48 |1/2s, 1/3 
"8S 1, 1/4-ge 2 ze ve eae eee =f 
"89... — aes = == = /ds fs 
1590 .... _ — 14/4/1038 — — = 1/3s 
i ses — — — a /5s8 1/368 
199 = Ane a, = eh a 1/3 
i eae — — 12/—/-s — /6s | — ge 
ec aoe — — = — soe we aes ee 
1595 .... — — = sof ee — an 
96 ... - x4 esd oa. le 
ae _ — a _ aoe oe bl 
i! | Jae — — a wen Es = Ze 
789). 5. — — — = ae ae = 
16/13/48 . 
1600 .... — 37 /-/- ; 18/10/-s (bars) } i = /2 = 
15/7/8 (fat) 
<5) ees 7/17/-s — 14/16/3s @ 15/16/88} — — | — a 
702 _ — 12/10/-s /6 Le 
DS <a — — — = a == =, 
704 ....|8/9/-s @ 9/2/-s — — = ee es ok 
1605 .... = | 27/15/- { ware coe \ Sa peee, eae a 
06. — — aes — ae a prelyat 
2 ee — = A = sas —s Abe 
"OS: <3. — —_ — — 2 =e Bed, 
09 — — —_ > A ae a> 
1610 ... = = 18/6/88 oi es ea = 
11 ee nd me Ris Se eee ea 
So oe os — 21/3/48 — Be 5 (oe et: 
‘3 —- — — = = ss BAT eee 
714 — — — — — — oe 


VOL, ZX1V. PART LV. 2 Q 
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Years. 


POLO ... 
AG 5... 
Evian 
TR. ses 
PS 


1620 ... 


Years. 





io) jane 
oo es 
OO 


1590 .. 
gee 
de 
"93... 
oa 


1595 ....| /de, /2e 
"OG 3. 
see 
“OB... 
fo 
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Lead. 
(Fother.) 





Steel. 
(Ton.) 


Mowing 
or Reaping. 


Day. 


_—_—— 


Acre. 


1/6s 
Oats 3/4 





Iron. 


Tin or 


(Ton.) 


23 { 4/08 FR(85, | 185 Jae, j ahs 
‘ 3/28 / 


/4, [3 


3/48 
1/6s, 3/48 


3/8s 





Solder. 
(Ib.) 


ce eres | —— 





15/13/48, 12/-/-s =— 
15/13/4s — 
Threshing. Thatching. 
Day Day Day Day 
without peat nee without | “with 
Food. | With Food. Food, Food. 
/As — [43s — 
— | — | Me | - 
6s a ai 
/7e — — /2 
=e f=: [5s te 
/6s - = = 
es <= /7s — 
— /2s [6s = 
jis en = = 
— — /le, /2e |. — 
/6 pid /4 = 
ee /2 ane an, 
me one /4 ae 
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Ploughing. 














Brass. 
(Ib.) Day Acre. 
1/ /3 — 
/4 /3 + 
Unskilled Women’s 
Day. Day. 
/12s, /2s /\s, /14 
/l4s [4 
/13, /2, /3 /l 
i /1s, /-§s 
— /1s 
/4s /4s 
— [lds 
/4s, [1s /4s 
/\s /4s 
— /4s 
(23e;4/3 /\s 
fdas YUS (2 /2s 
/24 [2s 
/2 = 
/2, /24 oa 
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Mowing 





























or Reaping. Threshing. Thatching. 
Unskilled Women’s 

Years. 

Day Day Day Day Day, Day. 
Day. Acre. without ; without with 
Food. | With Food. Food. Food. 

1603 21 | /3,_/3 3/ /4 —_ — — /2, /6 — 
"06 scx: a — — — — — /23, [3 = 
en a= = a an for Se wore 

London 
Gardener 
708... — — — —_ el Las i oo 
London 
Gardener 
09 J — = = pao — 1 aan 
@ 

£616 «... — — —= = wake aS mes ae 
7 Serre -— — — /2 — _ [25 13 /1 
a — 1/6 — /2, [3 — — — /6 
ob aoe — 1/6 — — — — {2 — 
"4, — — — — — —_— — — 

1615. — — — — ante oa wale =F 
"16 — — /6 — — — —_ — 
"17 /10 1/8 OG ee ies or 
18 an) 3G, Lig = 45 = _ = /3 /2 
719 — —_ — — —_ — /3 ae 

Vag = = _ /4 ea /3 /2 

Pog Ditching. Carpenters. Masons. Smiths, 
(Rod.) (Day.) (Day.) (Day.) 
POS Gevncsspaiess — — = ome 
BOE ay rier sige. — [23 —< /6; [8 
FOE sccssinive /4, /44 -— — oer 
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ivvecrs of Compretitive Appointments iz the Civit SERVICE 
of INvIA. 


THe following article is from a recent number of the “ Friend 
“of India.’ It will go a long way to dispose of any remaining 
scruples as regards the good effects of Competitive Appointments to 
the Indian Civil Service. The truth really is, that if India is to be 
retained at all by this country, it can only be by sending to.it year 
by year young men who carry with them the latest and best results 
of our European training and cultivation Ep. S. J.] 


“The exclusive Civil Service of India owe their extinction to the 
obstinacy of their indulgent masters, the Court of Directors. First 
they were overtaken by the system of appointments by competition, 
and Hailevbury, with the associations of half a century, was closed 
for ever. This would have been prevented, Haileybury might have 
been in existence, and the directors or their successors might still 
have possessed the cherished privilege of patronage, had the Court 
accepted the offer of Mr. Macaulay during the discussions on the 
Charter Act of 1833. Then it was proposed to allow the nomination 
by the directors of fowr candidates for every vacancy, and to choose 
the best of these by examination. Thus the area of selection would 
have been increased fourfold, the principle of emulation would have 
been introduced with all its healthy influences, young ‘ writers’ 
would have been chosen superior in qualifications to the mass, the 
Court would have had the honour of having anticipated modern 
reforms in the safe use of the competitive system, and the sweets of 
patronage would have been preserved. But the directors were 
blinded, their opposition succeeded, and Macaulay returned to the 
eharge ‘at the next Charter Act discussion in 1854, and swept away 
nomination and patronage altogether. 

“The revolution would have stopped here but for the increased 
blindness of the directors, which soon after ended in the extinction 
of the Company as a governing power. For every monopoly of 

which they were deprived they clung all the more convulsively to the 
remainder, and 80 they perished without pity. In March, 1856, 
when they would not allow the most distinguished uncovenanted 
judge in the country to hold a covenanted appoimtment, Lord 
Dalhousie told them they must then increase the strength of the 
Bengal Civil Service from 500 to 600, if he was to be responsible for 
the good government of the empire. The empire was daily growing, 
the regiments in the country were drained of their best officers to fill 
civil appointments, new names were given to old offices that uncove- 
nanted officials might fill them, and thus an absurd, because inflexible, 
rule was evaded. Had the Court then kept up such a supply of 
young civilians that there would have been enough to fill every 
covenanted office in India, the Government here would never have 
dreamt of draughting so many military men and uncovenanted 
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servants into high civil offices. Lord Dalhousie wanted 100 add- 
tional writers, and the Court, ‘admitting that some increase has 
become manifestly necessary,’ promised him just 50. But the 
mutinies came, massacre and death were busy; there was a rush to 
England at the close of 1858, and the service, the mimimum strength 
of which should have been 600, was reduced to 478. 

“By the close of 1859 so gigantic was the evil that, out of 116 
covenanted civil appointments in the Punjab, only 43 were filled by 
ewilians, and 71 by military or uncovenanted officials. In Oude 
there were only 10 civilians, while there were 26 military or 
uncovenanted officials in covenanted appointments. Mr. Edmonstone 
protested against any more North-West civilians being draughted to 
the non-regulation provinces. Not a man could be found in Bengal 
to fill five vacancies in Oude and the Punjab. . Nagpore was short of 
officers. At last 6 young civilians were transferred from Bombay, 
the only place, as the law now stands, from which they could be taken 
to another Presidency than their own. Still the evil grew; the 
regulation provinces were not benefited; Mr. Grant was creating 
more subdivisions in Bengal, and at last Lord Canning was foreed to 
stop furloughs and to make a proposal, in which Sir Bartle Frere 
concurred, but which shocked Mr. Beadon, ‘that a certain number 
of appointments to the Civil Service be thrown open to competition 
by young officers of the Indian forces who are now in India.’ Lord 
Canning would have made thirty such appointments. This would 
have opened the regulation provinces to the unemployed officers of 
the absorbed Indian army as effectually as the Punjab, Oude, and 
Pegu. Trained men, with some Indian experience, must be found to 
direct the administrative details of an empire which Lord Dalhousie 
had extended to its natural trontiers. Thus, because the Court of 
Directors rejected a modified competitive system which would have 
retained patronage in 1838, all patronage was taken from them in 
1854. Because they would not give Lord Dalhousie 100 extra 
civiuans in 1858, and reproved him for the crime of allowing 
Mr. Halliday to put an old uncovenanted judge in a civilian’s seat, 
the Civil Service monopoly of office has been extinguished, and any 
Governor may appoint any man to any office under certain wise and 
just safeguards. 

“The service thus exhausted is now being partially revived by 
throwing open 80 vacancies to competition in each of the years 
1860, 1861, and 1862, instead of 40 as formerly. In 1856 the first 
set of competitive civilians landed in India. The forty men of 1859 
are now being appointed as assistants in Bengal and the North- 
West. There is no official, from the Governor-General down to the 
district officer, who has not expressed his satisfaction with his 
competitive surbordinates, with only a few exceptions. The supe- 
riority of the new men, as industrious, conscientious, and able officers, 
is as undoubted as the fear that they would be mere bookworms has 
proved unfounded. The competitioner whose whole life has been 
spent in the schools and the hands of examiners pants for the day 
when he shall be invested with full powers, having past his last 
examination, with a degree of intensity which the mass of the 
Haileybury men, who merely sipped at knowledge, cannot feel. 
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“The reports of the Civil Service Commissioners show that it is 
not the first class university men, of brilliant parts and undoubted 
genius, who are tempted to come out to India, and whom disgust 
would soon convert into miserable failures, but youths of ordinary 
abilities, developed by untiring industry and high class training. 
If India was the empire of the middle classes when the Company 
was in its glory, it is still more so now that a new stratum of that 
society has been pierced, which is untainted by the family inter- 
mixtures that make men physically and intellectually effete. 

“The following list of the professions of the fathers of the 
successful candidates of 1859 and 1860 shows jhow few sons of 
Haileybury civilians now enter the service by competition, where they 
only not long ago would have been admitted to it by patronage :— 
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“ All these 120 youths came fresh from college, with the exception 
of ten, one of whom had been a barrister, one had been reading for 
the bar, one had been an engineer, one had been a militia leutenant, 
two had been merchants’ clerks, and four had been schoolmasters. 
Since this is the class which provides India with civilians, and since 
England is stocked with university men of the same calibre, we are 
not of those who anticipated that the opening of the service to 
tried officers already in India will materially diminish the number and 
value of candidates in England. Still less will this be the case under 
the new form which the Civil Service Bill assumed as finally passed 
by the Commons. Sir Charles Wood so far yielded to the represen- 
tations of Mr. Vansittart and the existing Service as to state in the 
body of the Bill, that to the great bulk of the covenanted appoint- 
ments, a list of which is given, xo outsider shall be appointed who 
has not resided seven years in India, and has not passed an examin- 
ation in the vernacular of the district and all the local and depart- 
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mental tests. Under this stringent rule jobbery becomes impossible, 
the admission of experienced uncovenanted officers will be very rare, 
and the full rights of competitive civilians are secured in a manner 
which may sometimes prove detrimental to the interests of the State. 
Thus, while the Bill seems to carry out Lord Canning’s suggestion, 
it will probably shut the door against the Staff Corps, from which the 
service might otherwise have been inundated; for there are few 
officers of seven years’ standing who will consent to pass the two 
professional examinations to which civilians are subjected. Still, 
with the Finance and Customs’ Departments and the Military, 
Marine, and Public Works Secretariats open to the best men, with 
the second-class youth of the home universities pouring out to India, 
and with the Staff Corps monopolizing nearly all the non-regulation 
provinces, we may after a few years expect to find the Civil Service 
of India distinguished for vigour and intellect, freshness of thought, 
and zeal in the service of the public which no mere monopoly, 
however able, could long continue to display.” 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1861. 


THirty-First Meeting of the British Assoctation for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Manonestir, 4¢th—11th Sep- 
tember, 1861. 


Section (¥).—Economic Science and Statistics. 


President.—WiILLIAM NEwMARCH, F.R.S. 


Vice-Presidents—William Farr, M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L.; James Heywood, 
F.R.S.; Lord Monteagle; Alderman Neild; Right Hon. Joseph Napier; Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B.; Daniel Noble, M.D.; Rev. Canon Richson, M.A.; Colonel Sykes, 
M.P., F.R.S.; W. N. Massey, M.P.; William Tite, M.P., F.R.S, 


Secretaries.—Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, M.A., Tooke Professor ; Edmund Macrory, 
M.A.; R. C. Christie, M.A.; David Chadwick, F.S.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


Committee—Edmund Ashworth; Henry Ashworth; James Aspland, M.D.; 
Thomas Bazley, M.P.; C. H. Bracebridge; Samuel Brown ; William Camps, M.D.; 
John Cheetham; Richard Fort; J. Franklyn; Henry Fawcett; Robertson Glad- 
stone; 8. Gregson, M.P.; The Lord Provost of Glasgow; James T. Hammack ; 
Frederick W. Haddon; Right Hon. T. E. Headlam, M.P.; Edward Herford ; 
Edwin Hill; William Langton; Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L.; The Mayor of Manchester; 
James M‘Connel; James M‘Clelland; Horace Mann; Rev. W. N. Molesworth, 
M.A.; Alfred Neild; Captain Palin; Edmund Potter; Arthur Moore, F.S.S.; 
Frederick Purdy ; H. D. Pochin, F.C.S.; Malcolm Ross; John Shuttleworth; R. 
J. Spiers; Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P.; John Strang, LL.D.; N. M. Tartt ; 
John Watts, Ph.D.; William Westgarth; Robert Wilkinson, L.C.P.; Thomas 
Wilson, M.A.; Cor. Van der Maeren. 


The following Papers occupied the attention of the Section :— 


Thursday, 5th September, 1861. 


T. Bazley, M.P.—A. Glance at the Cotton Trade. 

Alderman Neild——On the Price of Printing Cloth and Upland 
Cotton from 1812 to 1860. 

John Strang, LL.D.—On the Altered Condition of the Embroidery 
Manufacture of Scotland and Ireland since 1857. 

Henry Ashworth—On the Connection of Improvements in Cotton 
Bleaching, with Improvements in the Condition of the 
Factory Population. 
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Professor Rogers, M.A.—Prices in England, 1582-1620, and the 
effect of the American Discoveries upon them during that 
Period. 


Friday, 6th September, 1861. 


The President delivered the Opening Address (adjourned from 
yesterday). | 

David Chadwick.—On the Progress of Improvements in Manchester 
and Salford during the last Twenty Years. 

J. Watts, Ph.D.—On Strikes. 

Edmund Potter, F.R.S.—On Co-operation and its Tendencies. 

Daniel Stone, F.C.S.—On the Rochdale Co-operative Societies. 

fev. W. R. Thorburn, M.A.—Co-operative Stores: their Bearing on 
Atheneums, &e. 

Rev. W. N. Molesworth On the Progress of Co-operation at Roch- 
dale. 


Saturday, 7th September, 1861. 


John Shuttleworth—Some Account of the Manchester Gasworks. 

Miss Twining. —On the Employment of Women in Workhouses. 

Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S.—Notes on the Progress and Prospects 
of the Trade of England with China since 1833. 

Frederick Purdy.—On the Relative Pauperism in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, 1851-1860. 

William Westgarth.—The Commerce and Manufactures of the 
Colony of Victoria. 

William Farr, MD., D CL., F.R.S—On the Recent Improvements 
in the Health of the British Army. 

J. T. Danson.—On the Growth of the Human Body in Height and 
Weight in Males from 17 to 30 years of age. 


Monday, 9th September, 1861. 


William Newmarch, F.R.S.— On the Extent to which Sound 
Principles of Taxation are at present embodied in the Legis- 
lation of the United Kingdom. 

Professor J. EH. T. Rogers, M.A.—On the Definition and Incidence 
of Taxation. 

O. H. Macqueen.—The True Principles: of Taxation. 

W. Olarke, M.D.—On a Revision of National Taxation. 

Rev. Canon Richson, M.A.—The Income Tax. 

Richard Valpy—The Commercial Relations between England and 
France. 
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H. J. Ker Porter.—To present Engravings of Farm Labourers’ 
Cottages, with a Specification, and a few Remarks in con- 
tinuation of a Paper read at Oxford in 1860. 

Mrs. Fison.—On Sanitary Improvements. 

Rev. W. Caine-—Ten Years’ Statistics of the Mortality amongst 
the Orphan Children taken under the care of the Dublin 
Protestant Orphan Societies. 

Charles Thompson.—On some Exceptional Articles of Commerce 
and Undesirable Sources of Revenue. 


Tuesday, 10th September, 1861. 


James Heywood, F.R.S—On the Inspection of Endowed Educa- 
tional Institutions. 

Captain Donnelly, R.L.—On the Government System of Examina- 
tions in Science. 

J. T. Hammack, F.S.S.—On the General Results of the Census 
of the United Kingdom in 1861. 

John Strang, LL.D.— Comparative Progress of the English and 
Scottish Population, as shown by the Census of 1861. 

T. A. Welton—An Examination of the Increase and Decrease of 
Population in England and Wales, 1851-61. | 

R. H. Bakewell, M.D., M.L.C.S—On the Influence of Density of 
Population on the Fecundity of Marriages in England. 

Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L£.—On the Condition of National Schools in 
Liverpool, as compared with the Population, 1861. 

Henry Fawcett, M.A.—On the Economical Effects of the recent 
Gold Discoveries. 

Professor J. HE. T. Rogers, M.A.—Can Patents be Defended on 
Economical Grounds ? 

Henry Ashworth—On Capital Punishments and Crime. 
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I.—Bank of France, October, 1861, its Position and Policy. 


Tue following is the Abstract given by the Z2mes of the 25th October, 
(1861), of an elaborate article in the Journal des Débats. 


“The position of the Bank of France is discussed by the Dédats in an article of 
considerable length. Although the deficiency of the harvest is not considered by 
the writer as the sole cause of the drain of specie which has been going on for some 
time, and has forced the Bank to raise its interest and have recourse to other 
exceptional ymeasures, yet a necessity exists to pay in gold or silver for the 
4,125,000 or 5,155,000 quarters of wheat which are required tor the year’s 
food. The Débats is of opinion that means may be devised to lessen the force of 
the outward current, and cites the precedent of 1847, when the Russian Govern- 
ment, it may be remembered, purchased from the Bank of France 50 millions of 
rente, and by so doing relieved that establishment rapidly from its temporary 
embarrassment. 

«« Among the economic crises of the last 30 years,’ says the writer, ‘it is that 
which presents the greatest resemblance to the present one. It was then, as now, 
to the purchasers of corn, necessitated by an insufficient harvest, that the drain of 
specie was specially ascribed. Of 8,200,000/., of which the metallic reserve of the 
Bank of France consisted on the Ist of October, 1846, there only remained on the 
14th of January, 1847, 3,440,000/., of which 1,120,000/. were in the branch banks. 
At London, 1,000,000. of gold were purchased at a sacrifice of 32,0087. for 
exchange, interest, and expenses.. With some difference in the manner of proceed- 
ing, the operation was the same which the Bank of France made a few days back 
through some large banking firms of Paris. In 1847 the operation produced a 
good effect, the metallic reserve on the 16th of March having risen to 4,400,000Z. 
It was at that moment that the Court of Russia proposed to the Bank of France 
to purchase from it, at the rate of the day, 2,000,0002. of its Five and Three per 
Cents. The proposition, after a little hesitation, was accepted. The Bank gave 
to the Imperial treasury of Russia, 80,0002. of Five per Cents., at 4d. 18s., and 
5,680/. of Threes, at 3/. 4s., forming together a capital of about 2,000,0007. The 
operation, while permitting the saving of the greater part of the specie which 
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would have had to be sent into Russia to pay for the purchase of wheat, had an 
excellent effect on the metallic reserve of the Bank. The latter was slowly 
recomposed, and attained in August the sum of 5,960,0007.; and on the 25th of 
December, 1857, it was 6,840,000/., a sum considered perfectly sufficient at that 
epoch, when the operations of the Bank were far from having acquired the immense 
development which they owe to the increase of business for the last ten years, The 
alienation of 2,000,000/. of public funds deprived the shareholders at one blow of 
an assured income of 85,680/. The Bank, nevertheless, was able to distribute to 
them a dividend of 7/. 1s. 6d., which was the largest up to that time. Moreover, 
before the end of the same year, 1847, the Bank had reconstituted the greater part 
of its rentes on more advantageous terms (Three per Cents. at 32. -s. 2d. and 3/.) 
than those on which it sold them. 

« «The moment could not be better chosen. With the fall in silver, probably 
only temporary, the Russian Government would obtain ingots on better conditions 
than those which it had to accept at the beginning of the year, but which are not 
likely soon to be made to it again; moreover, it would not have to pay in gold this 
lower price, as it did for the 1,240,0002. of which the coining is now being brought 
to a close; it could give France, in return for her silver, merchandise which is at 
this moment much more necessary than gold—it could pay in wheat. The last 
harvest in Russia was more than satisfactory, in spite of the perturbation which 
the emancipation of the serfs must have temporarily caused in agriculture. Of 
the 4,125,000 to 5,155,000 quarters of wheat which France will have to 
demand abroad, Russia can supply the third, perhaps even the half. So much 
the better fur her and for France. But here is the reverse of the medal. In 
purchasing wheat from Russian producers, France must pay for it in cash, in 
great part even before having received it; and that is the cause of the severe 
and sudden drain of specie from France. On the other hand, the 4,000,000/., for 
example, which France would send to Russia in good pieces of 4s. 2d. or in ingots 
would disappear from that country in the same way, and for the same reasons, as 
for some years past. The operation would resvlt in a great embarrassment for 
French circulation, without any appreciable advantage for Russian circulation. The 
Government of St. Petersburgh may, however, remedy that inconvenience with 
facility and safety. The 4,000,0002. in specie (to continue to speak in round 
figures) which the insufficiency of the French harvest requires to be sent to Russia, 
are for her (on account of her serious need of money), so to speak, a happy 

ecident.” 

“ But a similar operation could not be repeated at present, the writer declares ; 
the financial situation of Russia, which has become greatly deteriorated since 1847, 
not permitting her to sink a large capital in foreign funds. But a different 
arrangement could be entered on, the Débats thinks, and with advantage to both 
parties. At the beginning of the present year the Bank of France, after having 
effected a similar operation in London, asked the Russian Government to cede to it 
about 1,240,000/. of gold for so much silver, and the Government of St. Petersburg 
at once consented, silver then appearing of more value. But the Bank soon after 
discovered that the comparative value of the two metals had changed, and that 
there was no longer any good reason for refusing silver coin to the public, all 
premium on it having ceased to exist. The Bank then discontinued paying 4s. 2d. 
pieces to Russia, and simply sent silver ingots. But, although the operation was 
sterile for the Bank, it turned out of great utility to Russia, who had the whole 
mass of silver delivered to the Mints of Paris and Strasbourg, and there trans- 
formed into Russian pieces, with an intrinsic value of 15 per cent. below the 
nominal one, the object being to prevent in that manner the practices of exporta- 
tion or of melting down, which had previously drawn away from Russia, as from 
Austria, all her silver money. The whole sum will amount nominally to somewhat 
over 1,320,0002. ; but that sum is totally inadequate for a population of 62,000,000 
inhabitants, and having a paper currency of 700,000,000 roubles. Why should not 
Russia, the Débats asks, continue that operation on a still larger scale? Its argu- 


ment runs thus :— 
i 
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«The Government of St. Petersburg might come to an understanding with 
the producers of Russisn wheat to substitute itself to them as the creditor of 
France ; it might demand from them credits spread over a year, or pay them in 
notes of the State Bank, or in new 4 per cent. bills. In their place it might 
receive from the Bank of France the 4,000,000/. in specie which France owes for 
Russian wheat; but it would give to that silver the same destination as the 
1,240,0002. of silver which it recently exchanged for gold. By making efforts, 
which, however, they considered somewhat excessive, the Mints of Paris and 
Strasbourg were able, from July to October, to deliver per month 320,000/. in 
Russian small coin; the coining of the new 4,000,000/. would, therefore, require 
a year. The new money would thus arrive by degrees at its destination, to replace 
in the centre of the empire that which little by little would spread towards the 
circumference, so that the cireulation of all European Russia would, in a year 
from this time, be provided with the specie of which it is now in complete want. 
On its part, the Bank of France, which would supply ingots to the French Mints, 
in proportion to their progress in the manufacture, would not be inconvenienced 
by an issue of 4,000,000/. spread over an entire year. The issue would also be 
insensible if it were made in six months only, supposing that the coining could 
and should be forced so as to supply monthly deuble the quantity of specie pro- 
duced in the coining of the first 1,240,000/ The operation proposed would, it 
seems to us, sensibly lighten for France the burden of the crisis, while producing 
great advantages for Russia. Will that suffice to recommend it to the attention 
of those whom it may concern ?’ ” 


I1.—American Cotton Crops and Prices, 1857-61. 


“THE annual statement of the United States’ crop, made up by the (New 
York) Shipping and Commercial List, which has been delayed in consequence of 
the internal disruption, is as follows :—The totad crop for the year is 1,013,684 
bales less than for the previous year, and 195,395 bales dess than 1859, but with 
these two exceptions it is larger than any former crop on record. 

“We annex our usual summary, specifying the points where received, and 
showing in a general way the crops of the several States, although the cotton 
made in one State is frequently shipped through the ports of another. During 
the last year 393,499 bales were received at Memphis, Nashville, and Columbus ; 
part of these were sent to New _Orleans, part manufactured on the Ohio, and 
the remainder sent northward to market :— 


Receipis of Cotton at the Ports of the United States. 























1860-6]. 1859-60. 1858-59. 1857-58. 
New Orleans ...........00.4 1,755,599 2,139,425 1,669,274 1,576,409 
ba) 1 ee 546,794 843,012 704,406 522,364 
BOR 2 oc. sac te sce oases 127,172 192,724 173,484 122,351 
WOR AS: Bee sco tbecarcate 144,747 252,424 192,062 145,286 
HOOT BIG WS aired Sosske te 477,584 525,219 475,788 282,973 
South Carolina ............ 336,339 510,109 480,653 406,251 
North By. ogee. 46,295 41,194 37,482 23,999 
Virgialiay, B00e,..23610025 221,556 165,663 118,332 34,329 





Total crop ...darrels | 3,656,086 4,669,770 3,851,481 3,113,962 





“The total export to foreign ports for the year just closed were 3,127,568 
bales, as shown in the annexed table :-— 
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Total Exports of Cotton from the Ports of the United States to Foreign Ports. 





1860-61. 1859-60. 1858-59. 1857-58. 























To Great Britain ........ 2,475,225 2,669,432 2,019,252 1,809,966 
A Oe ey 578,063 589,587 460,696 384,002 
»> North of Europe ... 216,250 295,072 330,012 215,145 
>, other foreign ports 158,039 220,082 221,443 181,342 





























Potala: bales | 3,127,568 3,474,173 3,021,493 2,090,455 





“The bulk of the decrease, as compared with last year, has been in the ship- 
ments to Great Britain. 

“The following will show the stock of cotton (in bales) on hand at the different 
ports of the United States on the lst September :-— 


Stock of Cotton on Hand in the United States. 





























1861. 1860. 1859S. 1858. 

New Orleans.................00006 10,118 7,393 26,022 30,230 
0 aan Sahl ne et? 2,481 41,682 20,106 10,495 
EP OTIGR, cccntcotineretondoeeied eae 7,860 864 236 80 
‘i> Soh cay tS gees 452 3,168 2,655 1,899 
Savannah and Augusta ........ 9,093 9,559 18,383 2,585 
CRANTeROIES Sos, shea 2,899 8,897 173893 11,715 
Virginia, &¢. ...203.0c0: eee 2,000 4,509 ase 600 
ING VGH ni53. sedocanee cosets 37,229 64,891 43,452 25,000 
Other Northern ports. ........ 11,055 20,404 20,416 20,322 
LOGAN. .secrvaae cos, aB bales 83,187 227,708 149,237 102,926 





“The consumption of the United States is reached by deducting the exports and 
stock on hand from the known receipts to show the consumption in the Northern 
States, and by estimating the consumption in the Southern States. The following 
will show the total of the Crop and the estimated conswmption for the last thirty- 
two years :— 


Total Crop of Cotton, and the Consumption in the United States. 
[Unit 000’s omitted, thus 126 = 126,000.] 






































Year ise spect Total Crop. Year. omens Total Crop. 
1829-30 ...... 126, 976, 1845-46 ....... un, SZ, 2,100, 
AHO divacs oni: 182, 1,038, "46-47. 427, 1,778, 
es oo Pree 173, 987, "47-48 ......, 616, is 9 an 
ROUSE AL... 194, 1,070, 48-49... 642, 2,728, 
PDOSOE Goats: 196, 1,205, 749-50........ 613, “3,096; 
'SO=55..... 216, 1,254, 760-51 0.:....: 485, 2,355; 
735-36... 236, 1,360, "B1-52...;.... 699, ‘SOT, 
*BOES Five... 222, 1,422, . "S208 80 803, o2262, 
SPH OO es sae: 246, 1,801, §3-54..:.... BIE 2,930, 
SOOO ies cb- 240, 1,260, 5 4-88h eas 706, 3,847, 
739-40... 295, are ke BF "55-56 oo... 770, 3,527, 
"40-4100... 297, 1,634, 'G6S07 0k: 819, 2,939, 
741-42... 267, 1,683, B98. soca. 595, Sad dads 
°A2—43.00..... S205 2,070, 758-59... 927, 3,851, 
"A844. 346, 2,030, 99-60 00.0845. 972, 4,669, 
"44-4500... 389, 2,094, 60-61... 843, 3,656, 
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“The consumption of the Sowth, 174,390 bales (including that burnt at the 
ports), is to be added to the crop receipts to make the tetal production. If 
this be done, and we add stocks in interior towns, and deduct the portion of the 
new crop received before 1st September (800 bales), we shall make the total growth 
of cotton the last year in the United States 3,866,000 bales. 

“We bring forward a description of the course of Prices at New York. 
Beginning at 153c. for middling upland, September 1, 1857, the market through 
the fall months (the season of financial revulsion) was mostly nominal, and on 
January 1, 1858, touched 83, a fall of nearly 50 per cent. It then almost 
immediately recovered, running along up to 12, and ranging from 112 to 123, 
mostly 12} to 123, during the remainder of that commercial year. 

“On the Ist of September, 1858, the market opened at 12%, touched 133 
before the close of the month, fell to 113 in November, recovered to 12, where 
it remained during most of the winter, and then ranged from 10% to 123 for 
the remainder of that season, closing at 11% the 1st of September, 1859. 

“ Beginning at 112 the Ist of September, 1859, the market gradually dropped 
to 11c. in December, and opened the year 1860 at that rate. It fluctuated very 
slightly, ranging from 11 to 112, until the close of June, when it touched 102 and 
fluctuated between 104 and 103 for the remainder of the season, closing at 102 
on September 1, 1860. 

« Beginning at 102 on September 1, 1860, it touched 11 a few days after, 
then fell back to 10#, if not below it; but soon after rallied, and before the close 
of October, reached 113. About the middle of November it again dropped, and by 
the first week in December touched 10ce. That was the lowest point of the season, 
and if we except a slight reaction in February, 1861, it gained steadily throughout 
the year, closing on the 1st of September at or about 22c., which is the highest 
point it ever reached in ‘our times.’ ” 





{I1.—Censuses of the United Kingdom, 1801-61. 


The following abstract and summary of the Seven Censuses, 1801-61, 
will be found useful. 





England and Wales. 























Census. 
Males. — Females. — gees a _ 
Mins. Incr. p. ct. Mins. aes Milas. Incr. p. eé. 
BBO" 6: dc 4,25 = 4,63 a 8,89 — 
BS. 22 4,87 14 5,29 14 10,16 14 
sy 3 tae 5,85 20 6,14 16 12,00 18 
pi Sone 6,77 16 sips TG. 4+ To,09 16 
LSA L220... Vhs 14 8,13 > 14 15,91 14 
"Sine r.03 8,78 13 9,14 13 17,92 13 
dS) Fie 9,75 11 10,30 12 20,06 12 
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Scotland. 
Census. 

Males. | — | Females, | — jf pfomm | — 

Minus. Incr. p. ct. Mins. Incr. p. ct. Mins. Incr. p. ct. 
BOOT core yf) — 86 _ 1,60 — 
fc: ane 82 12 297 12 1,80 12 
OT casace 98 19 1,10 13 2,09 16 
oS eee es 13 1,24 13 2,00 13 
1S41...3:..: 1,24 11 1,37 10 2:62 11 
ce 1,37 11 Sy: 10 2,88 10 
ss 1,44 5 1,61 i 3,06 6 

Treland. 
Census. 

Males. _— Females — Ree 5 — 

Mins. Incr. p. ct. Mins. Te. p. ct. Mins. Incr. p. ct. 
BB OLY, 503 *_ —_ _— _ _ —_ 
7h ae = se = — =_= = 
i, Sate 3,34 — 354.5 a 6,80 _ 
cee) eee 3,79 13 3197 15 7,76 14 
16415 4,01 6 4,18 5 8,17 5 

Decr. Decr. Deer. 

| 3,19 20 3,36 19 6,55 20 
|; ae 2,80 12 23958 12 5,76 12 


* First Census of Ireland taken in 1821. 





1V.—Lxtent and Value of the Trade between England and France, 1674. 


Tue following curious account and estimate is copied, by permission, 
from a quarto broadside in the possession of James Anderton, Esq., so 
well and favourably known as the Manager of the London Office of the 
West of England Insurance Company. 


«“ London, 29 Nov. 1674. 
“A scheme of the trade as it is at present carried on between England and 
France in the commodities of the native product and manufacture of each country, 
calculated as exactly as possible, in obedience to the command of the Right Honour- 
able the Lords Commissioners for the Treaty of Commerce with France, and 
humbly tendered to their Lordships. 
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Amount Total Amount 
Quantities. Commodities Exported from England into France. of of 
Particulars. Exports. 
Woollen and Silk Manufactures. 
£8. ad. £ $a. £ s. d. 
354 | Pieces of Norwich stuff ............ at 2 -— —per piece 708 —- - 
5,564 a serge and perpetuanas ,, 210 - 3 13,910 - - 
2,288 a SMIvle DAVES ...cccscssares 9 2.40°= i 5,764 - — 
166 | Small minikin bayes ................... Sion, Olin: SE say ete ceastns 996 - - 
466 is ~ double bayes: ......dscevceteans Re: ee rn ee 1,864 - = 
2,140 Dozen men’s worsted hose ......... ey. Bue Fe et vencasivwcseenn: 4,280 - - 
832 re Be a eee es Shih MGA uacenccassetar: 1,040 - - 
1,170 5, Of children’s hose ............ enki Oy ea sattarieenet 468 = = 
400 Wears OF BaMel, - cerlccxescucsacscs ant Se OM | er whee enterevaee 20 4a. 
B3200 -(/D goads Of GOLEOR ......cndcc.2-.nr00on-2- Sr St i Slat ORE Sorte 10,800 - —- 
112 HORS ClOENS) 5... .sscdhvsesites. tooeaeeese >» 10 - - percl. 1,120 - - 
42 CGB. Caggt So hase t absentee » 8 - - mm 336) == 
829 SPAMISDCLOLDS.<...do..ncceshovsonseee re a 9 12,435 - - 
97 Double northern dozens ............ Pe eR ee AS5 == 
69 Single Bie Ue Bake el en a ee 138) = .< 
13 Devons dozens s2.ceassendeecsesneceness Me. Toe BET, cee seotsanele 96 = = 
173 (OM 7g © 1. ne re APoors tn on Ge ee re ee 865 —- — 
COM y ACO So coo doe ccctsertennixendonss Se Gad cP ei Mea eutiasenen ee 13 - = 
3,085 Rornice. tte eG, ha ene jeer Sook; sca oeanee as 6,273 - —- 
960 | lb. English wrought silk ............ OME MS es PTT Ce 1,920 - - 
63,466 - — 
This is the full of what was exported, according to the 
Custom House books in the Port of London, from 
Michaelmas 1668 to Michaelmas 1669, and for — 84,621 6 8 
all England we calculate one-third part more. 
PRR OUEST ANE EO ~.205sccneanvonee’ esrseonrceprassadecvanctobaave res 
Since 1669 the exports, as we conceive, are diminished, 
and not increased. 
2,500 Fodderiof Vead . .icsssesecaveachderventenes at 12 -— -—vper fodd.} 30,000 - - 
6,000 ERUHOVER OF TID g5ai cs esesusessccsazeavers » 4 — — percwt.| 24,000 -— - 
100 WS OL, AUOHA he 6257). nade vxbecusieosnne » 24 - — per tun. 2,400 - —- 
Calves seins ad eatery rc. io ac decereeee ees ohoavnad tens aceon hbase 10,000 - - 


Several sorts of skins, glew, lanthorn-leaves, butter, ) 
copperas, old shoes, sea-coals, tobacco-pipes, | 
gloves, red-lead, linseed, candles, iron ware, haber- +| 20,000 -— —- 
dashery ware, and other trivial commodities, which 
TOBY AMOUNE PE ANNU LOis ceiscssserivensescscctmosdvosvenvessine ] 





86,400 = - 


[ceeemmemmatememmenmes’ 


171,021 6 8 


imams aaa ena tmeamem mca 
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Amount Total Amount 
Quantities. Commodities Exported into England from France. of of 
Particulars. Imports. 
Linnen and Silk Manufactures. 
file PRONE £ Sa. £ S. ay 

60,000 | Pieces of Lockram and Dowlas.... at 6 -— — per piece} 360,000 -— -— 
17,000 am 5 or Nae) aa weer » 6 -— -—perhund.| 102,000 - —- 
5,000 | Hundred of Normandy canvas... ,, 7 - —- - 35,000 - —- 
2,000 | Pieces of quintine 21.2.2. ibecccccsanedhs », -— 10 -— per piece 1,250 — = 
1,500 PA dyed linnen 9.2% 1 k= 5 1,500 —- — 
7,604 | Yards of diaper, tabling ............ Sg a oe 760 - —- 
33,896 <3 napkining ........ in ee eee age tec ate 1,694 16 —- 
1,376 | Dozen of buckrams ..................5 sg. ee NG, eta eee 3,440 -— — 
1,200 | Bolts of poldavies ..............cccceeeee po SMES} tec aawsathesesce 900 —- - 
2,820 | Pair of old sheets, ............:.000c00- ph SED ness chai eesonsae 705 - - 
150,000 | Pound of wrought silk ................ fg: aes Oo. Prat ntep ee 300,000 -— - 


Note.—That this year, 1674, there hath been received at the Port 
of Dover only as we are informed, 25,0002. for Custom of wrought 
silk: so that considering what may be conveyed away privately, 
and that great quantities are worth from 3/. to 4/. the pound, we 
believe the wrought silk may amount to much more in value than 
what is above. 














807,250 4 — 
nc 
11,000 | Wear with another «7 f est 12 10 ~ pertun | 137,500 - - 
aoe Stil another en af Mt BO > oS | BOOED caaacal 
————} 217,500 - - 
160,000 | Reams, of paper...,.......cciicseeee 9»  —- S — perrm. 40,000 -— — 
1,500. + Pes. soe Prwens’ h.-....cccssteatcaress eee - Tine te “eet 8 ah 6,000 - —- 
400 | Hundred of feathers ................ » 8 - —perhund] 2,000 - —- 
5,000 * KiGDGIIG 0... 0siscccevece ee Re, ee ee 15,000 - - 
3,000 .|. Weightot sal€ -..:, vcastsdtd ncseses » 2 — — per wgh. 6,000 - —- 
6,000 | Hundred of rozin .................00 » - 8 =perhund;) 2,400, = = 
Vinegar, rape, cyder, wadd, cork, oakum, soap, tur- 
pentine, capers, olives, brignoles, parchment, vin | 40.000 
dow-glass, teasels, corn, fanns, basket rods, box , sesh 
wood, and cremor tartar, which may amount, —_ 
Ane, BE Least 60: ss.ihib ccssscsnecisaaaensh sarentennecseseReemacal ——anaeraee 111,400 -—- — 
Besides all manner of toyes for women and children, fanns, jes- L1IS6150 4..< 


samin gloves, laces, point-laces, rich embroidered garments, and 
rich embroidered beds, and other vestments, which are of an 
incredible value. 


“* By the account above, your Lordships may perceive that the linnen and silk 
manufactures only imported from #rance amount to upwards of eight hundred 
thousand pounds, and the manufactures of wool and silk exported from England 
thither do not amount to eighty-five thousand pounds. As also all other commo- 
dities of the product and manufacture of England exported into France do not 
amount to ninety thousand pounds more: whereas the wines, brandies, and other 
commodities of the product and manufacture of France imported into England 
amount to three hundred and twenty thousand pounds, besides an incredible value 
of toyes, rich apparel, point-lace, &e. So that it is apparent that the exports of our 
native commodities and manufactures to France are less in value by at least one 
million of pounds sterling than the native commodities and manufactures of France 
which we receive from thence. And if it please your Lordships to reflect thereupon, 
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your Lordships will easily discern the great prejudice the Hnglish nation hath 
sustained, and the great advantage the Zench have, and do daily make, by holding 
this treaty in suspense ; this nation being upon the matter excluded trade thither, 
while in the meantime the Hrench enjoy all and as great advantages as they can 
reasonably expect by any treaty. 


« PATIENCE WARD, GEORGE TORRIANO, Joun Dvpors, 

“ THOMAS PAPILLON, JoHN HOUBLON, Bend. GODFREY, 
« JaMES HOUBLON, JoHN HoUGHE, Kpm. HARRISON, 
“ WILLIAM BELLAMY, JoHN MERVIN, Beng. DELAUNE.” 
“ MICHAEL GODFREY, PETER PARAVICINE, ;' 





V.—The Coal Fields and Coal Trade of India. 


We obtain the following from a recent number of the Friend of India. 


“When reviewing the operations of the geological survey, some two years ago, 
we asked if it were not possible to collect mining statistics in India, similar to 
Mr. Hunt’s valuable records published from time to time im England. It unfortu- 
nately happens that India is the despair of the statist. Figures collected in India, 
unless only by Europeans and relating to Europeans, are valueless except for very 
general purposes. Any attempt to obtain statistical information from a native, if 
conducted by a European officer, is at once regarded as a preliminary to taxation 
of some sort, and is met by a refusal or by deceit; while, if made by native 
agency, it becomes a source of gross oppression, and the result is ludicrously 
inaccurate. What is called the census of India, for instance, which fixes the popu- 
lation of the British territory at 182,000,000, was taken very much in this way :— 
The police were called on for a return of the number of houses and huts in each 
town, and the whole was multiplied by five to represent the population. 

“ Notwithstanding the difficulty, however, Mr. Oldham, the able and zealous 
director of the Geological Survey of India, has collected and published the first of a 
series of mineral statistics. The returns refer to coal, and will be followed, we 
trust, by similar information regarding iron, copper, lime, building stone, slate, 
golddust, and precious stones. Mr. Oldham does not pretend that his first 
attempt is free from errors.“ But he did his best, going from pit to pit, cross- 
questioning the superintendents and making inquiries of the proprietors and agents. 
of the several companies. He has succeeded in giving us figures for three years. 
from the 1st of October, 1857, to the same date in 1860, all accounts being made 
up to this period, known as the ‘ coal year,’ from the circumstance that before the 
construction of the railway all the Raneegunge coal was sent down the river 
Damooda, so long as its waters, swollen by the rains, permitted the transit. 

« The result is not a cheering one for India. Over the vast peninsula, which 
has an area of 800,000 square miles, coal is found only in the valley of the Ganges. 
and neighbouring hills, in Rewah to the south of the Soane, in the Nerbudda 
valley, and in the Sylhet hills on the far north-east. There is »o workable coal 
elsewhere in the North-Western Provinces, none in Oude, the Punjab, Scinde, 
Bombay, or Madras. This fact is the less cheering because tron and lime are generally 
associated with coal in the same formation, and beeause India, except in the east, is, 
comparatively destitute of these great elements and necessities of modern civili- 
zation. It is no great consolation to say that where coal exists it is abundant, that 
Beerbhoom, for instance, is one mass of mineral wealth. India is as large as 
Europe, and the coal of Raneegunge or lime of Sylhet is more useless to the cotton 
mills and building firms of Bombay or Madras than that of Newcastle is to Moscow. 
Coal is most bulky for carriage, and railway carriage will always be so expensive 
that it will probably be cheaper for Bombay to use good English than indifferent 
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Bengal or even Nerbudda covl. The following abstract contains the result of 
Mr. Oldham’s inquiries :— 








Districts. 1858. 1859. 1860. 
Raneegunge Coalfield. .... 5,917,000 8,949,600 8,559,097 
Rajmahal Hills’ .....;.....: 219,000 843,000 1,222,860 
KUPRGTDER  .oocsccc. covstveese 4,000 108,182 275,256 
© ALANA sess anctoxscxcalvensens — 28,648 30,900 
Sylhet EMSs. isis leerscw 22,319 32,498 — 

Total in maunds .... 6,162,319 9,961,928 10,088,113 
Orin tons aiiiied 226,140 365,575 370,206 


These figures show the healthiness of the trade, which, notwithstanding the local 
fluctuations, has steadily progressed. In the Raneegunge coalfield, which is now 
tapped by the East Indian Railway, and which will shortly be pierced by two 
branches, there were last year 49 collieries with 27 steam-engines at work. This 
is the result of little more than twenty years’ operations. 

“The number of Collieries in the United Kingdom is 2,654, and the out-turn 
of coal is 72,000,000 tons annually, or 200 times that of India. Our readers will 
form a better estimate of the coal-producing power of India if we place in order, 
with the assistance of Mr. Hunt’s mining records, the out-turn of all the coal 
countries in the world in 1857. We regret that Mr. Oldham has not given the 
proportion of the coal area to that of the whole country :— 


























; ; Proportion Produetion in 
Countries, 0 ; 
Whole Area. Tons. 

British Istands ................ 1—10 66,000,000 
BelsiwnansadcsnWcdevceosee ]— 22 5,700,000 
FPaneC Fyn. heise Ad 1—100 4,500,000 
United States wo... 2—9 4,500,000 
Prussia st aloe oe 1—90 3,500,000 
British North America .... 1—20 400,000 
British Tndiaiscsscscssosdaet — 370,206 
BOO iat8 tao. dois hsiadncces 1—20 300,000 
<2! 62 2 ae en eanImeS eet 1—52 250,000 





Of the nine countries India is thus already seventh on the list. 

“ What a future for America is involved in the fact that nearly a fourth of her — 
whole area, so far as investigated, is covered with coal! India raises a third more 
than Spain, and about the same amount as Warwickshire. The consumption of 
eoal in India and by vessels leaving its ports we may estimate at 700,000 tons 
annually, the amount imported in 1857 from England being 329,157 tons. 
Reckoning the price of Indian coal in Calcutta at 5 annas a maund, or 17s. a ton, 
and English eoal at the same rate (though it is far higher), we have more than 
500,000/. sterling spent on coal every year in India. As the trade and manu- 
factures of India increase, and as machinery comes to be more and more largely 
introduced, indigenous coal will become more important. The fact that the supply 
is in certain districts inexhaustible, and that the demand is annually increasing, is 
one full of hope for the coal companies and proprictors who already occupy or, like 
the Bengal Coal Company, monopolize the field. It is possible that the Nerbudda 
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fields, worked by the Company just established, may supply Bombay and the southern 
portions of the North-Western Provinces on the completion of the railway. But 
Oude, the Punjab, and Madras, must still look to their forests, which, on both 
sanitary and commercial grounds, it becomes daily of more importance to utilize 
and renew.” 


VI.—American Census of 1860. 


A ReEcENT number of the New York Times gives the following | 
abstract :— 


“ As the exact and official returns of the Census are being made public, we 
behold more clearly the precise march and direction of the population which has 
been filling up, during the last ten years, the unoccupied territory of the Union. 
Its grand and main course is westward, with some currents to the north-west and 
some to the south-west. The flood of population over some of our New States in 
the far West has probably never been equalled in the history of emigration, both in 
the character of the emigrants and in the number placed upon new soil, where 
before were the animals of the prairie and the forest and the roving Indian. 

‘¢ Minnesota, for instance, increases from 6,077 inhabitants in 1850 to 162,022 
in 1860, or at a rate of increase of over 2,500 per cent.; Oregon, from 13,294 to 
52,464, or at the rate of 294 per cent.; Iowa, from 192,214 to 674,948, or at 
251°22 per cent.; Texas, from 212,592 to 602,432, or 183°37 per cent.; Wisconsin, 
from 305,391 to 775,873, or 154°06 per cent. Arkansas increases 107 per cent., 
and Illinois over 100 per cent. 

*« The average rate of the growth of population in all the States during the last 
decade is 35°02 per cent. There are nineteen States below this average, the lowest 
in order being Vermont, 0°32 per cent.; then New Hampshire, 2°55 per cent.; 
and next South Carolina, 5°28; Maine following with 7:73, and Tennessee with 
11°68, and once powerful Virginia with only 12°27, while North Carolina shows 
only 14°23. 

“ There are eleven States counting 19,528,555 inhabitants, or an average of 
more than one million and a-half each—namely, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, New York, Tennessee, Missouri, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Georgia. In territories the greatest advance is, of course, in Utah, or 254°07 per 
cent. In New Mexico it reaches 51°98. 

* The black current must always be the important one to the statistician of this 
Continent. The Census reveals a steady stream of negroes from the seaboard 
towards the south-west. Virginia retains her old pre-eminence as the breeder of 
slaves for market, in which noble occupation she is apparently closely followed by 
South Carolina, while the States whither this disgusting traffic tends are Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and especially Texas. The average increase of the slaves is moderately 
large, or 23°42 per cent. There is a loss but in two States, Delaware (of 21°48 per 
cent.) and Maryland (3°52). The increase in Virginia is only 3°88 per cent., and 
in South Carolina 5°28—this small advance evidently resulting from exportation. 
Kentucky, too, shows an increase of but 4°87 per cent. in the last decade, which gives 
a most gratifying prospect of the destiny of the system in Kentucky, as it is 
believed no very important numbers have been exported during the last ten years 
from that State. North Carolina only exhibits an advance of 14°74, and Tennessee 
of 15°17 per cent. Missouri presents a larger increase than was expected—namely, 
31°51. The great increase is in Texas, where it reaches over 210 per cent. (21066); 
in Arkansas it is 135°89, and in Florida, 57-09; in Mississippi, 40°93. 

* In two States only are the slaves more numerous than the whites—in South 
Carolina, where they number 402,541, against 291,623 of the white inhabitants, 
and in Mississippi, being 436,696 to 353,969 whites. Their largest number in any 
one State is in Virginia (490,887), and the next in Georgia (462,232). In the 
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territories there are ten slaves enumerated in Nebraska, twenty-four in New Mexico, 
and twenty-nine in Utah. The district of Columbia shows a loss of slaves of 13°72 
per cent. 

* Among the free-coloured population the increase is very small through the 
Union—only 10°68 per cent. Their largest numbers are to be found, as usual, in 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. Little valuable in a statistical point of 
view is to be extracted from the tables of this population, as the diminution from 
banishment or emigration cannot be distinguished from that arising from natural 
and regular causes. The theory sustained recently by an able statistician in 
Washington (Mr. Weston), that the free negro inevitably diminishes on this 
Continent, is not yet sufficiently confirmed by facts to be admitted as a satisfactory 
scientific hypothesis. The race undoubtedly dies out in climates not adapted to it 
—as, for instance, in the Northern States; but whether it decays in freedom in 
the middle or southern latitudes does not yet fully appear. In many of the 
Southern and Western States there are laws expelling the free negroes, and their 
decrease observed in those States during the last decade may be due to these 
extraneous causes. Their largest increase in a Slave State is in Georgia (18°01 per 
cent.); in Alabama, 16°11; in Maryland, 12°04; the greatest decrease in Arkansas, 
77°47. Greatest increase in a Free State, in Minnesota, 487°18 per cent.; in New 
York they lose 2°18 per cent. It will probably be many decades hefore we shall 
show such a rapid growth of numbers as in the last. The next Census will no 
doubt reveal new currents and new directions in our population. Instead of 
streams from east to west, we may then have many from north to south, and new 
results to chronicle in regard to the movements or decrease of the black population. 


VIl.—Strike in the London Building Trade.—Proposed Compromise. 


Tue following letter appeared in the Times of the 14th September 
(1861), written, it is believed by a person well qualified to suggest a fair 
compromise. It attracted a good deal of attention, and may ultimately be 
adopted. 


“The Strike in the Building Trade has now lasted six months, and the energy 
of the combatants yet continues unabated ; indeed, the warfare threatens to extend 
itself from the town to the country. Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking peace 
might be restored if both parties could calmly re-consider the position of affairs. 

“The strike is not about wages, but about the system of work. The our 
system was a change instituted by the masters for two reasons— 

“1. To secure a more uniform measure of labour. 

«2, To put an end to the nine hours’ agitation. 

“It was resisted by the men on two grounds— 

“1, That it would tend to make the hours of labour longer and irregular. 

«2. That it would deprive the operatives of certain privileges, as overtime, Kc. 

«“ Now a day’s work, (price 5s. 6d.) was certainly a variable standard. It 
meant ten hours’ labour on five days in the week, eight and a-half hours on 
Saturday, and in the winter time often only nine. This standard, however, did not 
give to the operative an excessive amount of wages, for, if the calculation of wages 
was made for all the year round, he would receive rather less than his share on the 
long days, and rather more on the short days. But the standard was inconvenient 
_to masters in calculating their contracts, and unfair to individtal customers who 
happened to require repairs to be done on the short days. On the other hand, an 
hour means sixty minutes every day in the year. It ought, therefore, without 
doubt, to be adopted as the measure of labour. The men, it is stated, make no 
objection to this. 
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“The agitation for a nine hours’ day has been dropped by the men, who, instead, 
demand a half-holiday on Saturday. The masters who adopt the hour system have 
themselves introduced a half-holiday into their establishments. There is some 
little difference between the length of the half-holiday as demanded, and the half- 
holiday as granted, one beginning an hour before the other; but either side would 
do well in giving way upon so slight a point, rather than, for the sake of it, prolong 
this internecine contest. The nine hours’ question, then, has been dropped, and 
cannot be renewed unless the conditions of the market change; why, therefore, 
shall it not remain quiet where it lies? It would be unreasonable for the masters— 
contrary to all political economy, which makes all contracts essentially to deal with 
the present—to attempt to prescribe for a future which may never come. Men, 
too, may remember that if the market will ever bear the change, a nine hours’ day, 
though made more difficult of attainment under the hour system, is by no means 
incompatible with it. 

«The masters distinctly deny that they desire to make the hours of labour 
longer or irregular, or even to change them. Then let them remain as they have 
been. 

«The masters also repudiate the intention of depriving the men of any privi- 
leges. How needless, therefore—how foolish—to enter into a discussion with a 
view exactly to define those privileges, about which there is evidently some question. 
Let the privileges be as before. Overtime will then be paid where it was paid 
formerly, and at the same rate as formerly; where it was not paid, it will not be 
paid now. 

« The terms, then, which I should propose for the compromise are as follows:— 

“1, Payment by the hour, at 7d. per hour. 

“<2. The regular hours of labour as before, from 6 a.m. to 5°30 p.m, on the first 
five days of the week ; from 6 a.m. to—(to be settled) on Saturday. 

«3, Any work done after the regular hours to be paid at the same rate as 
formerly. 

«4, All former privileges of the men to be retained. (This would include a 
clause, that if under the day system a man was not without notice dismissed before 
the end of the day, under the hour system he should receive a like notice, or five 
hours’ pay). 

“Thus, the building trade might once more set to work upon practically the 
same conditions as have served now for several generations, with the single excep- 
tion of the change in the measure of labour. This change would be a clear advan- 
tage to the masters, but no less to the men, who would accept it voluntarily from a 
sense of justice. Allirritating and endless controversies would be closed. Neither 
party would have achieved—-what would be equally injurious to both winner and 
loser—a victory.” 


VIIl.—Failure of the Harvest of 1861, in France; Imports of Corn. 


Tue following paragraph is given by Galignani. Reckoning the Imperial 
English Bushel at, say 60 lbs avoirdupois, the Imperial Quarter would be 
(8 x 60) say 480 Ibs. or equal to 2°16 French Quintals of 221°5 Ibs. 


« An official return just published shows that the zmport of wheat into France 
in the first nine months of the present year was 3,745,606 quintals (the quintal is 
22141b.), and that of flour 246,299; the largest quantities of the former being 
brought from Russia, England, the United States, and Turkey ; and the latter from 
the last three countries and from Spain, Of ye, the import in the same period 
was 27,260 quintals from Russia, and 25,895 from Belgium ; maize, 57,737 from 
Turkey ; barley, 54,000 from Belgium, 25,866 from Turkey, and 91,807 from 
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Algeria; and oats 123,243 from Russia, 72,214 from Sweden, 76,517 from 
Germany, 51,696 from Belgium, 29,758 from England, 11,193 from Italy, and 
32,893 from other countries. In the same nine months France exported 326,541 
quintals of wheat the greater part to England and Switzerland; 269,468 of flour 
chiefly to England, Switzerland, and Algeria; 194,272 of potatoes, principally to 
the same countries ; 66,391 of barley to England, and 18,046 to the Zollverein ; 
and 11,439 of oats to Switzerland. 

From another return it appears that from the beginning of what is technically 
called “the season” of (1861-2,)—that is from the Ist August last (1861), up to 
the 20th October, (1861,) the quantity of wheat and flour combined, which was 
imported into France was 4,232,385 quintals, and that exported 68,236, leaving an 
excess of imports of 4,164,149 quintals. In the same period the excess of imports 
over exports of rye and other grain was 340,120 quintals. 


1X.— Calculations relative to the Effect of a High Price of Raw Cotton on 
the Prices of Cotton Cloth, November, 1861. 


Tue following statement appeared in a letter signed “J. M.” in the 
Times of 9th November, 1861 :— 


«It has been calculated that the home market absorbs two-thirds of all goods 
manufactured in this country. If so, our trade with the United States, under 
present circumstances, can only be affected to the extent of their proportion to that 
third, and the dreaded consequences to this country from the continuance of the 
war in America is, to my mind, more visionary than real. As to cotton, it appears 
from the Times of the 5th inst. that at present there is no lack of stock in this 
country of the raw material; and, if there was, I believe the present high prices 
would command a supply, directly or indirectly, from even the Southern States of 
America, in the same way as goods were obtained from Russia during the war with 
that country. The additional price on cotton will not affect the price of the medium 
and finer teatwres of cotton goods to the extent per yard that some persons predict, 
from the fact that the cost of the raw material (unlike silk and woollen) is but a 
fraction of the value of the cloth, when compared with the labour required to 
produce it. The fluctuations in the price of weaving tend, not unfrequently, to 
alter the price of cotton goods as much as the present rise in the raw material ; and 
I believe the present depression in cotton cloths in the American market proceeds 
more from panic, and an over-abundant supply already in that market, than from 
any reasonable explanation why the women of that country should cease wearing 
cotton dresses during the time of war any more than during the time of peace ; for 
even should the raw material of cotton become higher in price than it is at present, 
it would still be found the cheapest and most serviceable commodity for the manu- 
facture of the lighter fabrics, and so long as we defy competition in manufacture 
there is nothing to fear. 

“‘ To show to what extent the present rise in the raw material of cotton will 
affect the prices per yard of the commoner fabrics woven by power and hand-loom, 
I give the following examples in ranges most common for gingham, gray cloths, &e. 
and for the sake of simplicity, though not strictly correct, I will calculate the wefts, 
of the same fineness as the warps. I may also explain that the terms 1,000, 1,400, 
and 1,800, indicate the fineness, or closeness, of the reed through which the warp 
works. Thus, a 1,000-reed represents 1,000 splits or dents, or 2,000 threads, in 
37 inches, and when evenly wefted, as in this case, the weft bears the same propor- 
tion to space as does the warp. In calculating this table I have allowed 5 per cent. 
for waste :— 
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« Tt will be seen from this table that the cost of the raw material to make, for 
instance, one yard of a 1,400 square, if sold at 7d. per lb., would be fd. 3 if at ls. 
would be 12d. ; and as a yard of that cloth would range in price from 7d. to 8d., 
the proportion that the raw material of §d., or even 12d., bears to the cloth will be 
apparent ; and the additional cost per yerd on the fase fabrics in consequence of 
the rise in price of the raw material amounts to 14d. on the square yard of an 800, 
4d. on a 1,000, $d. on a 1,200, $d. on a 1,400, 2d. on a 1,600, and éd. on a 1,800. 
The heavier cotton goods, such as moleskins and corduroys, will, no doubt, suffer, 
but their place can be supplied with hodden gray in woollen fabrics, should that be 
necessary.” 


X.—The Financial Revulsion in France of 14th November, 1861—Decla- 
ration of a Deficit of 40,000,0001.—and Appointment of M. Fould as 
Finance Minister. 


Tue extraordinary documents which appeared in the Moniteur of 
14th November, (1861), declaring the utter failure of the financial policy of 
the Empire,—the existence of a Deficit of at least 40,000,000/.,—and the 
appointment of M. Fould as a kind of Supreme Finance Minister, induce 
me to insert here the Conclusions, at which, in conjunction with Mr. Tooke, 
I arrived at the close of 1856, after an extensive examination of the 
Financial Policy of France during the preceding fifteen years. The 
following paragraphs are the Statement of Conclusions at the end of the 
sixth part of the fifth and sixth vols. of the “ History of Prices” published 
early in 1857. The quotation is from vol. vi, pp. 180—134.—(W. N.), 
Ep. 8. J. 


« The following appear to be the principal Conclusions, which are fully justitied 

by the statements and evidence contained in eae preceding inquiry in this sixth 
art, viz. :— 

e 1. “* That the Revolution of February, 1848, eee at a period, when, by the 
operation of numerous causes, the Finances of the French Government were 
already seriously embarrassed ;—that among the most important of these causes 
were the Laws of 1841 and 1842, under which the State had taken upon itself the 
responsibilities and the expenditure entailed by the construction throughout France 
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of an extensive network of trunk lines of railway ; the unproductive expenditure 
for a long series of years of large annual sums in Algeria ; the unproductive expen- 
diture of considerable sums on Public Works, yielding no adequate return either 
direct or indirect ; and the maintenance for a long period of an excessive annual 
outlay on the Army and Marine :—and that, in immediate aggravation of all these 
causes of financial disorder, there had occurred in France, in the closing months of 
1846, and throughout the greater part of 1847, a commercial crisis (taking its 
origin in the serious failure of the Harvest of 1846), more severe and disastrous 
than had been experienced in France for twenty or thirty years. 

2. “ That the suspension of Cash Payments by the Bank of France, adopted in 
March, 1848, and maintained for two years and a-half, till August, 1850, was a 
measure wholly unavoidable, in consequence of the prevalence in March, 1848, of 
extreme internal discredit, which admitted of being met in no other form :—that 
the prevalence during these two and a-half years of a very low price of corn in 
France ; of a state of the external Trade of France, which established a large yearly 
balance in favour of that country ; and of the absence of any political causes, which 
rendered it necessary for the Government to require excessive advances from the 
Bank of France, rendered the suspension practically unproductive of any deprecia- 
tion or inconvenience, and led to its removal in August, 1850, by the spontaneous 
accumulation in the Bank of France of an amount of Treasure quite equal to the 
amount of Notes in Circulation. 

3. “ That among the important circumstances which have contributed to 
strengthen the position of the Bank of France since 1848, and to aid the Govern- 
ment in its plans for fostering credit, has been the extension, by 12 or 14 millions 
sterling, of the disposable means of the Bank of France, in consequence of the 
addition of that amount in the form of Small Notes to the former anoraee Circula- 
tion of the establishment. 

4. “ That under the Autocratic Government established in December, 1851, 
there have been introduced into France a set of financial principles, and there 
have been placed in course of trial a series of financial experiments, distinguished 
by a novelty which finds no sanction in any successful precedent,—by a hardihood 
which sets at nought almost every established canon of finance,—and by a dis- 
regard of the future, which purchases present popularity at any cost. 

5. “ That the earliest purposes to which the New Financial Policy was devoted, 
were the reduction in March, 1852, of the interest on the French Five per cent. 
Debt ; the imposition, on the Bank of France, of a new charter, which compelled 
it at once to lower the rate of discount to 3 per cent., and to make large advances 
on Stock Exchange Securities ; the concession, on conditions more or less onerous 
to the State, of a large number of lines of railway; and the introduction of several 
joint-stock companies, encouraged by every State appliance to foster the application 
of credit to purposes of speculation. 

6. “ That between the early part of 1852 and the autumn of 1853, the 
prosperity and progress which seemed to prevail in France were chiefly the result 
of these artificial measures. 

7. © That the difficulties of various kinds which have occurred in France since 
the close of 1853, and more especially the difficulties experienced by the Bank of 
France in the autumns of 1855 and 1856, have arisen, in a principal degree— 
allowing of course for the war and scarcity — from the embarrassments and 
disorders, entailed by the policy which has forced upon France enterprises and 
speculations disproportionate to its resources of available capital. 

8. “ That those embarrassments and disorders would have become altogether 
overwhelming, if it had not been for the springing up, since 1849, chiefly in the 
gold countries, and in consequence of the gold influx, of a demand for French 
manufacture and produce, so large and continuous, that during the nine years, 
1848-56, the balance of trade in favour of France has amounted to not much less 
than 80 millions sterling. 

9. “ That neither the apparent success of the reduction of the French Five 
per Cents. in March, 1852, nor the apparent success for some time of the enforced 
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maintenance of a Low Rate of discount ; nor the setting up of popular Discount 
and Loan Banks; nor the apparent alacrity with which the subscription lists to 
the war loans of 60 millions were filled up; nor the maintenance for a long period 
of the schemes for selling bread at an artificially cheap rate; nor the multiplication 
of railway companies by means of guaranteed dividends; nor the apparent 
prosperity created by public works and credit institutions; afford the smallest 
support, when examined minutely and fully, to the financial principles and the 
fimancial practices, which have held the supreme place in France since December, 
1851. 

10. “ That of the two great credit institutions, called the Credit Foncier, and 
the Credit Mobilier, the former is directed to a useful and laudable object, but is 
degraded and disfigured by the introduction of elements of gambling, empirical, 
and pernicious; and the latter, the Credit Mobilier, seeking to obtain large profits 
by exciting violent fits of stock jobbing, and to obtain large funds by the issue of 
obligations practically not payable in specie ;—approaches in design and machinery 
nearer than any institution of recent times to the model afforded by Law's Bank 
of 1716, and the Compagnie des Indes of the three following years. 

11. “ That, as a result of the whole investigation concerning the financial 
policy of France since 1847, there have been made apparent three principal facts, 
namely :— First, that between 1847 and 1851, it was the abundant harvest and low 
price of food in France which contributed in the largest degree to preserve order, 
to restore cash payments, and to re-establish an equilibrium between the income 
and the expenditure; second, that between 1851 and 1857 it has been the 
100 millions sterling made available to France by the economy of its metallic 
circulation, and by the demand for its silks and wines in the gold countries, which 
has so far carried it through the perils of war, scarcity, and extravagance ; and 
third, that the reckless and socialistic financial policy introduced since December, 
1851, has already exposed France to failures and perils quite as formidable as any 
that were threatened by the Revolution of 1848; and unless subjected to early and 
most severe restraints, will assuredly produce the most disastrous consequences.” 


XI.—Lord Canning’s Measure for the Sale of Waste Lands and the 
Redemption of the Land Tax in India. 


Lorp Cannine’s measures of October, 1861, relating to the Sale of 
Waste Lands and the Redemption of the Land Tax in India are so important 
that they may be regarded as the commencement of a kind of economical 
revolution in India; we, therefore, give the Official Paper entire. Of the 
sound policy of the measure there can scarcely be two opinions. It ought 
to have been adopted long ago.—Hb. S. J. 


“ RESOLUTION. 


“1. His Excellency the Governor-General in Council has had under his con- 
sideration the subject of the despatches from the Right Hon. the Secretary of State 
(No. 2 of 31st Dec., 1858; No. 1 of 16th March, 1859), with the opinions of the 
several local Governments, and of most of their principal officers, on two important 
subjects :— 

“T. The sale of waste lands in perpetuity, discharged from all prospective 

demand on account of land revenue; and 

“II. Permission to redeem the existing land revenue by the immediate pay- 

ment of one sum equal in value to the revenue redeemed. 

“2. His Excellency in Council finds that the ablest and most experienced public 
officers very generally concur with private parties interested in land, in the expec- 
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tation that substantial advantages will follow the adoption of both these 
measures, 

«3. There is, however, much diversity of opinion as to the extent to which 
either measure is likely to operate, and as to the rules under which the acquisition 
of waste land in perpetuity and the redemption of the land revenue should be 
allowed. Some experience may be required to test fully the comparative soundness 
of the several opinions on these points; but his Excellency in Council sees no reason 
to doubt, that so far as either measure may take effect, it will be in every way 
beneficial. 

«4, As regards the sale of waste lands, there can be no question of the substantial 
benefits, both to India and to England, which must follow the establishment of 
settlers who will introduce profitable and judicious cultivation into districts hitherto 
unreclaimed. His Excellency in Council looks for the best results to the people of 
India, wherever in such districts European settlers may find a climate in which 
they can live and occupy themselves without detriment to their health, and whence 
they may direct such improvements as European capital, skill, and enterprise can 
effect in the agriculture, communications, and commerce of the surrounding country. 
He confidently expects that harmony of interest between permanent European 
settlers and the half civilized tribes, by whom most of these waste districts or the 
country adjoining them are thinly peopled, will conduce to the material and moral 
improvement of large classes of the Queen’s Indian subjects, which for any such 
purposes have long been felt by the Government to be almost out of the reach of 
its ordinary agencies, 

“5. His Excellency in Council has still less doubt as to the beneficial results of 
permitting a redemption of the land revenue. He believes that increased security 
of fixed property, and comparative freedom from the interference of the fiscal 
officers of the Government, will tend to create a class which, although composed of 
various races and creeds, will be peculiarly bound to the British rule; whilst, 
under proper regulations, the measure will conduce materially to the improvement 
of the general resources of the empire. 

“6. But it is the firm conviction of the Governor-General in Council that, in 
order to obtain permanently good results from such measures, it is indispensable 
not only that no violence be done to the long-existing rights which, sometimes in a 
rude, sometimes in a complicated form, are possessed by many of the humblest 
occupants of the soil in India, but that these rights be nowhere slighted, or even 
overlooked. Scrupulous respect for them is one of the most solemn duties of the 
Government of India, as well as its soundest policy—whatever may be the mode in 
which that Government may think fit to deal with rights of its own. 

«7, With these views his Excellency in Council proceeds to state the rules 
under which he desires that the governments and administrations of India should 
give effect to these two measures :-— 


“8. I.—As to the sale of unassessed waste lands, in which no right of pro- 
prictorship or of exclusive occupancy are known to exist at present, or to have 
existed in former times, and to be capable of revival. 


“9, In any case of application for such lands they shall be granted in perpe- 
tnity, under the rules which will be presently laid down, as a heritable and trans- 
ferable property, subject to no enhancement of land revenue assessment. 

«10. All prospective land revenue will be redeemable, at the grantee’s option, 
by a payment in full when the grant is made, and the land granted will thence- 
forward be permanently free of all demand on account of land revenue. 

“Or, at the grantee’s option, a fixed annual sum may be paid at the rate of 
10 per cent. on any unpaid portion of the price of the grant, which will then be 
under hypothecation till the price is paid in full. 

“11. The deed of grant shall be drawn up in English, with a vernacular trans- 
lation attached; the meaning in all doubtful cases being settled by the English 
text. 

«12, Except under peculiar circumstances which may require special reserva- 
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tion, the deed shall convey all rights of forest, pasturage, mines, fisheries, and all 
other property of the Governmeat in the soil; but it will reserve to the Govern- 
ment, to proprietors of other lands, and to the public, all existing and customary 
rights of freely usmg any stream for purposes of navigation or irrigation, and for 
the transport of timber or other property, and for other purposes of general 
utility. 

13, There shall be no reservation te Government ef any right to take land or 
material for reads, tanks, canals, works of irrigation, or other public improvements 
other than may be marked out or designated at the time of the grant, or otherwise 
specifically excepted in the grant. But the absence of such reservation will not 
affect the power of the Government to purchase land under Act VI, of 1857, or 
under any other general law for the acquisition of land, &¢., required for public 
purposes. 

«14. There shall be no condition obliging the grantee to cultivate or clear any 
specific portion of the grant within any specific time. 

** Conditions of this kind are considered by many experienced officers as useful, 
if not necessary, provisions; but the Governor-General in Council is convinced 
that every reasonable object of such restrictions—such as the guarding against 
attempts to monopolize advantages of situation with a view to a re-sale rather 
than to immediate use—will be sufficiently secured by a limitation of the area of 
grants, and by the necessity for immediate payments, and that the latter kinds of 
security will be the more advantageous to purchasers. 

“15, And if the area be limited, his Excellency in Council does not attach 
importance to any provisions for clearing and cultivating any specified proportion of 
it. The price to be paid will generally serve as a security that the grantee will 
clear as much as he can, unless he finds it more profitable to keep land as forest or 
pasturage ; and there is no ground of public policy upon which to require him to de 
more. It is rarely that the clearance of trees, beyond what is needed for eultiva- 
tion, is an object of public importance. In many parts of the country the contrary 
is the case. And as a general rule, and whatever may be the nature of the growth 
which covers the soil, his Excellency in Council would wish, in this as in other 
matters, to leave it entirely to the owner’s judgment and self-interest to make the 
best of a grant for which he has once for all paid a fair price to Government. 

«16. The land registers of the collector of land revenue, or of any other local 
officers exercising collectors’ powers, when properly kept and perfect, will often 
enable him to state at once whether there is any other prior claim of property or 
occupancy on the land applied for. 

“17. When there is no such claim apparent from the Government records, and 
the collector knows no other objection to the grant, he will advertise the application 
in the customary and effectual manner for a term which probably need rarely 
exceed thirty days. 

“18. When, after the expiration of the term fixed, no such claim is preferred, or 
when, if preferred, it shall have been disposed of, the collector will give to the 
applicant a document testifying that the land, as described in his application, has 
been allotted to him, subject to the terms hereinafter specified. 

19. If after the allotment of the land under the preceding rule, any person 
shall establish a right of property in the land so allotted, the possession of the party 
to whom the land has been granted bond fide shall not be disturbed. But provided 
the claim be made one year from the allotment, the claimant, on proof of his right 
and on showing good reason why his claim was not advanced before the allotment 
took place, shall be entitled to receive from the Goverument full compensation for 
the actual value of his interest in such land. After the expiration of a year all 
rights of third persons which have not been already claimed, will be altogether 
barred, as well in regard to compensation as against the land, subject in regard to 
compensation to the same exceptions in case of persons under disability from infancy, 
jJunacy, or other like causes, as are admitted by the existing law of limitations. 

«© 20. No reference to revenue boards or other distant authorities should be 
necessary, except in special cases of doubt. Rules of procedure must be laid down 
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by the local governments with sufficient clearness of detail to obviate in all ordinary 
cases any necessity for reference or sanction, 

** Grants will of course be immediately reported to the local government, and 
any departure from the rules of procedure should be promptly noticed by the Board 
of Revenue, or other controlling authority. But no confirmation should be required 
to complete grants made in accordance with the published rules of procedure; and 
such grants should not be liable to be disturbed on account of any informality not 
attributable to any act or default of any grantee. 

“21. A maximum limit must be fixed to the size of all grants. Probably 3,000 
acres would be of suitable limit in Eastern Bengal, Cachar, Assam, and similar 
districts, In localities where land is more valuable and in great demand—as, for 
instance, in the neighbourhood of towns, hill stations, and sanataria—a lower limit 
may be fixed, It will generally be safe to consult the wishes of intended appli- 
cants on this subject when they are in numbers sufficient to give weight to their 
opinions as to what general limitation is likely to be best for the general interests ; 
but regarding such consultation each local government will exercise its own discre- 
tion. 

«22. In districts like Sylhet, Cachar, and Assam, where a considerable portion 
of the ground is swamp or unculturable land, a due proportion may be deducted 
as valueless. Probably this need never exceed one-fourth of the whole area, 

“23. Wherever it is necessary for the public interests to reserve for future dis- 
posal any special tracts of land of which no immediate grant will be made, due 
notice should be given, so that applicants for land must not lose their time in 
examining such tracts. 

24, It is to be understood that reserves of grazing land, or of land for the 
growth of forest trees, or of fire wood near towns and stations, or for other special 
purposes, such as sites for sanataria, building lots, &c., &e., are not to be sold with- 
out the special sanction of Government. 

“*25. When the land applied for is unsurveyed, immediate possession may be 
given on payment of the collector’s estimate of the cost of survey; and this may 
generally be calculated at a fixed rate, according to estimated acreage. But no 
time must be lost in having a survey made, and for this purpose one or more com- 
petent surveyors should be attached to every unsurveyed district where such appli- 
cations are likely to be frequent. The survey need not embrace more details, nor 
be made with greater accuracy than is necessary clearly to define rights, and to 
ensure the ready identification of boundaries, 

«26. In surveyed districts a tracing from the official plans, and extracts from 
the field books and other registers will generally sutfice. 

“27, Ten per cent. of the purchase money, and the actual cost of survey 
(allowing of course for the sum previously deposited upon the collector’s estimate of 
the survey) will be paid by the grantee on delivery of the deeds and plan, and the 
name of the grantee will be provisionally entered in the collector’s records as pro- 
prietor of that grant. 

“28. If the balance of the purchase money be not paid within three months, 
interest at ten per cent. per annum, will, as has been already prescribed in para- 
graph ten, be charged on the unpaid balance ; and the land will be held liable to 
re-sale in default of the regular payment of such interest, should there be no crop 
or other moveable property on the land from which the claim of Government can 
be satisfied. 

“29. 'The price to be paid for wnassessed land should not exceed rupees 24 per 
acre for uncleared land, or rupees 5 per acre for land unencumbered with jungle, 
subject to deduction of area for swamps or unculturable land, as above stated. 
This limitation of rates shall remain in force for five years from the lst of 
January, 1862, subject to revision in the case of Jand which may be sold after that 
period. 

*¢30. In the event of more purchasers than one offering to buy the same tract, 
neither having any previous right to the land, it may be put up to auction at the 
upset price of an ordinary grant. But except in such cases, or in the case of 
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suburban lots, recourse will not be had to sale by auction ; the applicant will receive 
his land at a fixed price. 

* 31. Provision will be made for a further grant to the same grantee to the 
following extent :—-As soon as the grantee’s name shall have been provisionally 
entered in the collector’s records as proprietor of a grant (as prescribed in para- 
graph 27), any one adjoining plot, not exceeding the previous grant in area, if not 
previously applied for, and if available for disposal by Government, may at the 
grantee’s request be surveyed at his expense, marked off, and reserved as a future 
grant to him ; but subject to the obligations that within five years from the date 
of his previous grant he shall fulfil the conditions necessary to his being recorded 
as proprietor of this further grant, and that two-thirds of the previous grant shall 
within the same time have been brought under cultivation. If he should fail in 
either obligation the reservation of the plot will cease. 

«¢ 32. There need be no limit to the number of further grants which may be 
successively taken up on fulfilment of these obligations. 

“ 33. Holders of grants under any existing rules, who have not yet completed 
the purchase of their grants, will be allowed to commute them under the new rule, 
but without being subject to the limitation of the new rules as to area. The arca 
which, in such cases, the grantee will be at liberty to purchase absolutely, will be 
determined by the provisions of the original grant ; and he will be free to purchase 
absolutely as much or as little of that area as may suit him, retaining, if he pleases, 
the remainder upon the terms of the original grant. 

«34, Where there are exclusive rights of occupancy, pasturage, wood-cutting, 
turf-cutting, or other like rights in unassessed waste land, such waste land may be 
sold under the above rules, but only to those who shall satisfy the collector that 
they possess sucb rights by prescription, or have obtained them by purchase. It 
will be an important part of the collector’s duty to make certain that any transfer 
of such rights shall have been made with a complete and fair understanding on the 
- part of all concerned. 

«35. Ryotwarry district lands, for which an assessment has been fixed, but 
which have been uncultivated for five years or upwards, but which are at the 
absolute disposal of the Government, may be sold under the same conditions as 
unassessed waste lands, excepting that the price shall be 20 years’ purchase of the 
assessment. 

«36. The right of purchase on these terms should, in the first instance, be 
tendered to the inhabitants ef the village within whose bounds the land may be 
situated, or who may have been in the habit of using it. 

«37. The tenure of all waste lands granted under this resolution will be that 
of an heritable and transferable property held in perpetuity free from all claims 
either of the Government or of third persons prior to or inconsistent with the 
grant. 


Il.—As to the Redemption of the Land Rvenue. 


«38. Great caution is necessary in dealing with what has always formed so 
large a part of the revenues of the Government of India. The Governor-General 
in Council proposes, therefore, in the first instance, to limit the permission of re- 
demption im any one district to such a number of estates as shall, in their aggregate 
assessment, not exceed 10 per cent. of the total land tax of the collectorate, or 
corresponding fiscal division of the country. 

«39 This restriction will enable Government to ascertain in each province, 
without undue risk to its permanent fiscal resources, the practical effect of permitting 
the redemption, both in completely populated and well cultivated districts, and in 
those where there is much uncultivated land and.a thin population. It will afford 
an opportunity of hereafter reconsidering the effects of the measure with the light 
of ample experience ; while the limit which it prescribes is large enough to allow of 
a considerable number of those who may be able and desirous of redeeming the land 
revenue of their estates to do so, partially or wholly. 

“40, In any case when redemption shall have reached the limit of 10 per cent, of 
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the total land revenue of the collectorate, the result is to be reported to the 
Governor-General in Council, with a view, if expedient, to the enlargement of the 
limit in that collectorate, and to the permission of further redemption. 

“41. The price to be paid is fixed at 20 years’ purchase of the existing 
assessment. 

“42, Doubts are expressed by experienced officers whether many purchasers will 
come forward at such a rate, so long as the current rates of interest for money lent 
on security, or employed in trade, continue as high as at present. But justice to 
the public creditor, and a due care for the resources of the Government, require 
that, as long as the public revenue is no more than sufficient to meet the current 
charges of the empire and the interest of its debt, no lower terms of redemption of 
a permanent tax forming the security for that debt should be accepted than will, 
when the price is invested in public securities, afford a corresponding relief in the 
payment of interest. 

«43, The tenure obtained will, as in the case of waste lands, be that of an 
heritable and transferable property, held in perpetuity free of all demand on account 
of land revenue, or of the Government. But such tenure will not carry with it, as 
that of wast lands will, immunity from any legal claims, other than those of 
Government to which the lands may be subject, and which may date prior to the 
grant under this resolution. 

«44, Also the same steps will be taken to define the exact extent and limits of 
the property, by means of plans and survey records. 

“45, In districts in which the land revenue is permanently settled permission 
‘to redeem will be confined to the person who has the right to pay the Government 
land revenue, rent, assessment, or Jumma; and its effect will be strictly limited to 
‘such Government claims, reserving all existing sub-tenures or subordinate rights of 
occupancy. 

“46. In districts in which this land revenue is not permanently settled the 
party who has the right to pay the Government land revenue, rent, or Jumma, will 
be permitted to redeem it only when he also possesses the right of occupancy of the 
land. 

“47, The freedom of tenure conferred by redemption of land revenue will be 
-absolute only as against the Government. It will be given on prima facie evidence 
of the rights above-mentioned, and other parties contesting those rights and claim- 
ing the land will be as free as before to sue the holder in the civil courts. 

«48. The assessment on which the purchase money will be calculated will, in 
permanently settled districts, be the permanent assessment. 

“In temporarily settled districts it will be the assessment of the last settlement. 

«49, It has been apprehended that the Government will suffer loss by such a 
rule where a temporary assessment has been fixed so low as to render it certain that 
a considerable enhancement may be expected at the next settlement. 

“ In such cases the enhancement of the direct revenue from the land will of 
course be foregone; but in many parts of the country where this would happen 
there exist, in a peculiar degree, that amount of general intelligence, and of confi- 
dence in the measures of the Government, and that sufficiency of capital which 
would encourage landowners to redeem their land; and where this is the case his 
Excellency in council considers it a wise policy that those who may come forward to 
redeem should not be shut out from the full advantage of the measure by reason of 
their actual assessment being low. 

‘«‘ The price fixed precludes any sacrifice of immediate revenue ; and his Excel- 
lency in Council is convinced that even a few estates on which the land revenue has 
been redeemed, scattered through the country, would have in many indirect ways a 
beneficial effect on the unredeemed land revenue itself, as well as on other sources 
of Government income. 

«* 50. Grants which have already been given for a term of years, at progres- 
sively increasing rents, such as those in the Sunderbunds, will be treated as if the 
land were permanently settled, if the holder wishes to redeem the future land 
revenue at the highest rate fixed for any year during the currency of the grant, — 
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provided it shall not exceed the rate fixed in paragraph 29 of this resolution, and if 
there is no right of occupancy other than that of the lessee, or that derived from 
him. 

* 51. Where no right of proprietorship or of occupancy exists in any party, and 
the land is simply held from year to year, or by tenants at will, the actual tenant 
should be allowed to redeem; unless there be competition, when the redemption 
should take place by auction. 

** 52. Where estates are assessed in shares (such as co-partenary estates, held on 
Byachara, Pattadaree, Nirwa, or Baghdar tenures), it will be necessary to define that 
nothing more is sold than the right of the Government to levy and assessment, and 
that this is sold only to those who are under liability to pay that assessment. 
Moreover, that the purchasers will remain subject to all other customary liabilities, 
whether to individuals or to communities. . 

*« These conditions are indispensable to insuring that no other sharers’ rights 
shall be injuriously affected. 

** 53. Such tenures will require peculiar care in dealing with them; but. pro- 
vided that suitable and sufficient precautions be taken there is no reason ‘why those 
who hold them should be excluded from the benefits of the measure. 

“54. As in the cases of sale of waste lands, so in those of redemption of land 
revenue, no conditions will be imposed as to the expenditure of a given amount of 
capital, the growth of particular staples, or the like. The party redeeming the 
land revenue will be left entirely free to follow the course which he may deem most 
profitable to himself. 

**55. Provision will be made in any legal enactment which may be passed to 
give effect to this resolution, that the party named in the grant, whether of waste 
land, or of land on which the assessment has been redeemed, or his legal heir or 
representative, shall be regarded as the sole legal owner of the land, subject only in 
the latter case to claims other than those of Government, and to sub-tenures and 
subordinate rights of occupancy existing at the time of redemption, and that no 
transfer property in it shall be recognised by other courts or fiscal officers, unless 
duly registered. 

“56, With a view to secure the Government and the public creditor against 
any loss of existing sources of Government income, provision will be made by law 
that all sums paid in purchases of waste lands, or in redemption of land revenue, 
or in otherwise forestalling the land revenue, shall be paid to commissioners and 
periodically invested as the law may direct. The commissioners will report annually 
to Government the total amount they have received and invested, and the districts 
from which it has been received, and their reports will be published. 

«57. The local governments will be called on to prepare the draft ofa law to 
give legal effect to these measures within their several jurisdictions, so as to secure 
for all grantees a legislative title to their property. 

** But it is not necessary to await the enactment of such a law before making 
known, and, as far as practicable, acting upon, the rules which have been here laid 
down.” 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S RETURN 
OF THE 


MARRIAGES tn ENGLAND anp WALES purine THE SEcoND QUARTER 
(ApRit—JUNE), OF 1861, AND oF THE BIRTHS anp DEATHS 
DURING THE THIRD QUARTER (JULY—SEPTEMBER), OF 1861. 


Tis Return comprises the BrirtTHS and DeaTus registered by 2,199 Registrars in 
all the districts of England during the summer quarter that ended on September 30th, 
1861; and the MarrraGEs in 12,509 churches or chapels, about 4,488 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 685 Superintendent 
Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended on June 30th, 1861. 

Marriages were comparatively few in the first quarter of this year; they 
became more numerous in the second quarter, which indeed happens very invariably 
im England ; but still they did not quite attain the average for the June quarter ; 
the children born in the September quarter decidedly exceeded the number which 
the average birth-rate for the same period would have produced ; whilst the rate of 
mortality in the same three months, though it differed little from, was not so high 
as the average rate for that season, which is the healthiest of the year. This 
statement exhibits the most prominent features of the Return. 

The Poputation of England, from whose daily history the above results are 
evolved, may be stated to have been last April, 20,062,612. This number is subject 
to some modification, which may be necessary after further revision of the facts. 
The rate of increase in the last decennium was 12 per cent. 

MarriaGes.—The number of persons married in the spring quarter was 83,932. 


Enenann :—Marriaces, Brrtas, and Deatus, returned in the Years 
1855-61, and in the QuartsErs of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1855-61 :—Numbers. 




















VGareicarssee: 61. 60. OQ. *bS. BY. 56. "5a. 
Marriages No. —— 170,305 | 167,723. | 156,070 } 159,097 | 159,337 | 152,113 
Births ....... ss — 683,440 | 689,881 | 655,481 | 663,071 | 657,453 | 635,043 
Deaths........ na — 422,472 | 440,781 | 449,656 | 419,815 | 390,506 | 425,703 











Quarters of each Calendar Year 1855-61. 


(I.) Marriages :-—Numebers. 














Qrs. ended 61. 60. 59. 58. "57. 56. 55. 

last day of |— —-— | ———— |— —_——— — 
March ........No.| 33,401 |} 35,198 | 35,382 | 29,918 | 33,321 | 33,427 | 29,186 
Fae .. » | 41,966} 43,833 | 42,042 | 39,890 | 41,267 | 38,820 | 38,549 
Septmbr..... ,, — 40,572 | 39,803 | 38,599 | 38,669 | 39,089 | 37,308 








Degmibors:..i0 95 — 50,702 | 50,496 | 47,663 | 45,840 SEO eee 
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Quarters of ach Calendar Year, 1855-61. 


(1i.) Birrus :—Numbers. 


























Qrs. ended 61. 60. °59. °58. BT. "56. 55. 
last day of \— oe —_————— | —- i — |_— 
March ........No.| 173,170 | 183,206 | 175,532 | 170,959 | 170,480 | 169,250 | 166,225 
Panel 4.465. »» | 184,718 | 173,914 | 175,864 | 169,115 | 170,444 | 173,263 | 165,277 
Septmbr..... ,, | 171,500 | 164,062 | 168,394 | 157,445 | 161,181 | 157,462 | 154,700 
Deembr. .... ,,| — | 162,258| 170,091 | 157,962 | 161,016 | 157,478 | 148,841 











(III.) Deatas:—Numebers. 




















Qrs. ended | 61. 60. 59. 58. BIT. BG. BD. 

last day of \— — — i— ——_——_ | — — 
March ........ No.| 121,713 | 122,642 | 121,580 | 125,819 | 108,665 | 103,014 | 134,542 
tcf eee », | 107,721 | 110,878 | 105,631 | 107,142 | 100,046 | 100,099 | 106,493 
Septmbr..... ,, | 100,986 | 86,423 | 104,216 | 98,142 | 100,528] 91,155 | 87,646 














Decmbr. .... ,, | — | 102,529 | 109,354 | 118,553] 110,576 | 96,238| 97,022 





The marriage-rate was 168 to ten thousand of the population, which is less by two 
than the average, and less by eight than the annual number married in the same 
quarter of last year, when it is shown by the Returns of the Poor Law Board, the 
labouring class were in a more thriving condition, By surveying the eleven great 
divisions of Engilard, as these are constituted in the Tables, and with reference to 
their several contributions to the marriage-list, this result will be discovered—that 
there was a decrease of marriages last spring as compared with the same period of 
1860 in all of these divisions except two. The South-eastern counties, especially 
Surrey, maintained a fair proportion; and in the Northern counties there was a 
very manifest increase. Durham, Sunderland, Gateshead, Tynemouth, and Carlisle, 
were in a prosperous condition, if, as may be presumed, a willingness in the 
unmarried to form the marriage relation, and a confidence in their ability to~ 
undertake its responsibilities, be the test of prosperity in England. 


Enatanp :—-Annual Rate Per Cent. of Persons Marriep, Birtus, and DEatus, 
during the YEARS 1855-61, and the QuaRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar Years, 1855-61 :—General Percentage Results, 





YEARS oo... 61, Peay 60. 59. 58. 57, 56. | "55. 























Estmtd.Popln. 
of England 
in thousands >| 20,114 — | 19,889 | 19,667,) 19,448,| 19,231,| 19,016,| 18,804, 
in middle of 





as | 

















pide Pant — | 1694 | 1°712 | 1°706 | 1°606 | 1-654 | 1-676 | 1-618 
Births... 3 — | 3426 | 3-436 | 3°508 | 3°370 | 3-448 | 3-457 | 3-377 


9 


Deaths... ,, — | 2226 | 2:124 | 2°241 | 2-312 | 2-183 |. 2-054 |- 2-264 
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Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1855-61. 


(I.) Persons Marrigp :—Percentayes. 





Mean | 



































Qrs. ended | 61. | >5)769.| °60. | 59. | °58 | ’57. | °56. | ’55. 

last day of it bss am = 
March....Per ct.| 1°352 | 1°417 | 1°420 | 1°460 } 1°248 | 1-408 1-416 | 1°266 
June....... 9 1676. | a*Fo3*} 762.) 19124 4648-7 1°638 | 1°648 
Septmbr. ,, a 1°622 | 1°608 | 1598 | 1°566 | 1°592 | 1°626 }~1°574 
Decmbr. _,, — t°999 | 2°002 | 2°020 | 1°930 | 1°876 | 1-990 | 1-978 

(I¥.) Brrrus :—Percentages. 
| Mean 

Qrs. ended | ‘61. | >51569,| 60. | °59- | °58. ed 

last day of - zs erat Sei a 
March....Per ct.} 3°506 | 3°592 | 3°693 | 3°624 | 3°567 | 3°600 | 3°585 | 3- 3-603. 
June .... ,, | 3°689] 3°564 | 3°-495 | 3°579 | 3-480 | 3-548 | 3-656 | 3-534 
Septmbr. ,, 3°378 | 3°275 | 3°250 | 3°379 |. 3°100. 7 3°a08 | .3°275. | S261 
Decmbr. __,, — | 3°227 | 3-203 | 3-402 | 3-°198 | 3-295 | 3-264 | 3-128 

(III.) Dearus :—Percentages. 

Gfx endia pirat 4 oie a Me ek rae a Meee 

last day of | __ REE Yes ns abi ete ies ee ee ee, 
March....Per ct.}| 2°464 | 2°480 | 2°472 | 2°510 | 2°625 | 2°295 | 2°182 | 2°916 
JFaNe...000.. ne 2°151 | 2°207 | 2°228 |,.2°190 |.2°205 4 2°083 |..2-282"] 12:27 
Septmbr. ,, 1°989 | 2°021 | 1°712 | 2°091 | 1°992 | 2°063 | 1°896 | 1°848 
Decmbr. __,, — 2°1479 | 2°024 | 2°187 | 2°400 | 2°263.4. 1-995.)_2-039 





Brrrus.—There were 171,500 children born in the summer quarter (ending 
September, 30th). In the summer of 1860 the number was 164,062. The annual 
birth-rate derived from ten summers is 328 for ten thousand of the population ; in 
the last quarter it. was 338. Comparing the two quarters of 1860-61, and viewing 
the numbers absolutely and without reference to the increase of population, it 
appears. that there was an increase of births in all the the eleven divisions except 
that of Monmouthshire and Wales; for as regards this last department of the 
country, in which 10,686 births were registered, a difference amounting to only 16 
is hardly important enough to be called an increase. But this division would have 
furnished no exception to the rule of increase, if the character of its returns in 
their aggregate were not unfavourably affected by Merthyr Tydfil, Bridgend, 
Swansea, Newcastle-in-Emlyn, and Crickhowel in South Wales, in which parts a 
decrease has occurred both in marriages and births, chiefly perhaps in consequence 
of the migration of persons connected with the industrial operations of those 
districts. 

Liverpool with a population of 269,733 produced 2,154 births, whilst Man- © 
chester with a less population, 243,615, returned 2,277. In London. the births in 
the quarter were 23,126; in Lancashire they were 28,055. 
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INCREASE OF PopuLATION.—The natural increase of population is the excess 
of births over deaths in a given time. This excess was 70,514 in the quarter, or 
an average of 766 ina day. The natural growth is weakened or strengthened by 
migration. 

Last quarter 19,892 persons left ports in the United Kingdom, at which there 
are Government emigration officers. Of these, 6,848 went to the United States 
4,930 to the North American Colonies, 7,100, to the Australian Colonies, 1,514 to 
other places. Of the total number of emigrants 8,942 were of English origin, and 
of these a large proportion chose the Australian Colonies. The Scotch preferred 
the North American Colonies to the United States.* 

In the suminer quarter of 1851, the total number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom to the United States was 68,931, in that of last year it was 
21,104, and in the present year the number for the quarter declined to 6,348. 
British North America has received a certain number of those, who would have 
preferred the United States in a more peaceful time; but a great majority have 
decided to remain at home. 

PRICES, THE WEATHER, AND PAUPERISM.—The average price of consols in 
the quarter fell to 918. The average price of wheat per quarter was 52s. 1d., 
which is less by 7s. that it was in the same quarter of last year, but higher by 8s. 
than in that of 1859. Both beef and mutton are cheaper than they were at the 
same time last year. The average price of the best potatoes has fallen in the same 
periods from 135s. per ton to 97s. 6d. 

The meteorological character of last summer was so far different from that of 
the summer which preceded it, that its mean temperature at Greenwich was 60°4°, 
having been higher by 4°2°. Till Awgust 3rd, the temperature of the air was 
generally rather below the average ; warm weather set in on the 4th, and continued 
thirty-nine days; from September 12th till September 27th, the weather for the 
most part was cold. On August 12th the mean temperature was 72°9°, nearly 12° 
in excess of the average, and higher by 10° than the highest mean temperature in 
1860. On the same day the thermometer in the shade rose to 89°5°, or 13° higher 
than the highest point in 1860, which was 76°5° on May 28rd. The temperature 
of the last day of September was remarkable ; the mean was 61°5°, and the highest 
74°; and going back as far 1814, this is the only instance in which the mean 
temperature of September 30th, reached 60°. Hardly more than half an inch of 
rain fell in August ; the total fall in the three months was 44 in., which is 3} in. 
below the average of forty-six summers. In July the weather was unsettled all 
over England ; in the other months it was very fine, with little rain in some parts ; 
but unsettled with much rain in others. For these and other interesting facts, 
stated in greater detail, Mr. Glaisher’s Report, which is subjoined, may be 
consulted. 

The returns of pauperism which were heavy in the early part of the year, 
continued heavier in the summer quarter than they were in the same period of last 

ear. 

: StaTE OF THE PuBtic Heautu.—The number of deaths registered in the 
three months was 100,986 considerably more than in the same quarter of 1860, 
which was 86,423, but less than in that of 1859. And over England the fluctua- 
tion in the deaths was generally similiar to that which is shown in the aggregate 
number. The annual rate of mortality did not rise quite to the average ; for the 
former was 199 in 10,000 of the population, the latter is 202. Im the cold 
September quarter of 1860 the rate was 171. 

The mortality in the country and small towns was 178, whereas that of the 


* From a Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners: the number returned as of English origin was 5,617, 
while the birthplace of 7,396 emigrants was not distinguished ; in the above state- 
ment a proportional number of these has been added to those returned as of 
English origin. 
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Consots, Provisions, Paurerism, and TeMPERATURE, in each of the nine 
QuARTERS ended 30th September, 1861. 









































1 2 3 4 5 6 Ve 3 
Average Average Prices Average Pauperism. 
et gn of ee per lb. at Prices of 
Quarters || Price Wheat and Revente Markets “yore Quarterly Average of | Mean 
ving |[covtois| ¢ Bt, | vibyine Gnreage,.— | Regentay [@° Number of Paupers|n 
ending (for pone bee with the Mean Prices. i nse last day of each week. pone 
Money). England Waterside. . ” -—C—<“C~‘dSC:‘(C‘i a) 
and Beef Mut Market, d 
Wales: eef, Mutton. | gouthwark, | Im-door. | Out-door. 
1859 £ 8. thell dntad idwhes Goksvean ge & : 6 
30 Sept. 953 | 44 O | 44—63 | 48—6% | 65—105] 100,582 | 682,867 | 62°8 
53 5% 85 | 
31 Dec. || 962 | 43 4] 4—62 | 48—6% | 85—120] 109,429 | 683,962 | 43°3 
5 ce 102 
1860 
31 Mar. 948 144 5 | 38—63 | 48—6% | 115—145 118,523 | 717,264 [38°38 
58 54 130 
30 June|| 943 [ 52 8 | 48—6$ | 53-—74 | 125—160] 107,050 | 692,384 | 50°5 
sf 64 142 
30 Sept. 933 | 59 J 4}—7 54—7 | 125—145 | 101,680 | 667,680 [56°2 
58 68 135 
31 Dec. || 932156 9 | 33—63 | 48—63 | 115—130} 115,158 | 673,680 | 42°6 
45 5 122 
1861 
31 Mar. 918 | 55 1 4—61 | 53—7% | 140—155] 131,501 | 758,441 [39-9 
58 63 147 
30; Sune]| 912 154 9 | 4464 | 54—72 |120—140] 117,802 | 713,785 151-8 
s8 6h 30 
30 Sept.]| 918 [52 1] 43—64 | 42—7 | 85—110] 112,932 | 693,649 160-4 
58 58 97 





Col. 6 is deduced from the Weekly Tables published in the Economist. 





The 


average of the highest and of the lowest weekly prices is here shown in cols. 4, 5, 
and 6, and not the absolute highest or lowest price quoted at any period of the 
quarter. . 

Cols. 7 and 8 are deduced from the Returns of the Poor Law Board. The 
Returns now relate to 649 Unions, &c., comprising a population of 17,697,206 (in 
1851), and do not include the paupers of parishes, &c., incorporated under Gilbert’s 
Act, or still under the 43rd Elizabeth ; Lunatic Paupers in Asylums and Vagrants 
relieved in the above Unions are also excluded. They amounted on January Ist, 
1860, to—Insane Persons, 31,554; Vagrants, 1,542. The rest of the paupers on' 
that day amounted to 817,800. 





large towns was-221. The respective average rates are 176-and 235: Whence it 
appears that in an equal number of the population (10,000) there were 43 deaths 
more in towns than in. country ; but the health of the former was better last 
quarter, relatively to their own former experience, than that of the latter, for the 
mortality amongst the rural population slightly exceeded its average. 

The town and country rates of mortality in the summer of 1860 were respec- 
tively 184 and 159. That season differed from the summer which has just passed 
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chiefly in this respect, that it was much colder, and consequently diarrhcea prevailed 
much less than it has recently done. In 10,000 persons the excess of deaths this 
year over those of 1860, was 37 in towns, and 19 in the country. Other causes 
besides, diarrhcea. affect. in various ways. the results ; but the facts are sufficient to 
show that this complaint rules with a more deadly effect in towns, “ where houses 
“thick and sewers annoy the air.” It deserves to be noticed that the annual 
deaths from diarrhoea in London ranged from 452 to 841 in the years 1840-5 ; 


Deatus in the Summer Quarters, ended September 30th, 1854-61.—Numbers. 





Total | 
1861. | 1851-60, 1860. 1859. | 1858. | 1857. 1856. 1855. | 1854. 
DEATHS, &c. (10 Years.) 








ee —— | 








In 125 Districts and 23 
Sub-districts, comprising 54,867 | 528,681 | 45,495 | 55,509 | 58,706 55,718 | 49,975 | 46,654 | 67,555 
the Chief Towns- ......... 





In the remaining Districts 
and Sub-Districts of Eng- | 
land and Wales, compri- | 46,119 | 437,354 | 40,928 | 48,707 44,436 { 44,810 | 41,180 | 40,992 | 46,288 
sing chiefly Small Towns 
and Country, Parishes ... 

















All England......... 100,986 | 966,035 | 86,423 | 104,216 | 98,142! 100,528 | 91,155 | 87,646 | 113,843 








Arga, Porutation, Deatus, and Mortarity per Cent. in the Summer Quarters, 
ended September 30th, 1851-61. : 





Deaths Average 





Population Enumerated. Annual 
Area : Annual Rate of 
th (Rngland.) in 10 Rate of Mortality 
Statute Mortality | per Cent. 
‘Acres, Summer pence in the 
GROUPS. ; e Summer 
March 31st, | April 8th, Quarters, | Summer 
Guiza) 1st 1861. Quarters, oa 
1851-60. 1851-60. : 
In 125 Districts, and No. No. No. No. Per ct. | Per ct. 
Za Sub-Districts,; | 


comes the| 2,149,800 | 8,247,017 | 9,804,598 | 528,681] 2°352 | 2207 


Chief Towns ........ 
In the remaining Dis- } 
tricts and Sub-dis- 
tricts, of England 
and Wales, compri-;| 35,175,115 | 9,680,592 | 10,258,014 | 437,354| 1°756 1°786 
sing chiefly Small 
Towns and Country 
POP CRE, en icces, 











ee cae ee ee carcciciaiesiiena 


All England ........ 37,324,915 | 17,927,609 | 20,062,612 | 966,035] 2-021 | 1-989 








they suddenly mounted to 2,152 in 1846; they continued high during the whole 
period of 1847-59, which embraced two cholera epidemics; they were 3,335 in + 
1859, which is more than a sixth part of the deaths from diarrhoea that year in 
England. They fell to 1,383 in 1860. When an efficient system of drainage has 
come into operation in London and the large towns, and other sanitary works have 
sweetened the air above and the earth) beneath, the permanent reduction of diarrhoea 
will be, it may be hoped, among the good results that will be gained; but that 
improvement “at home,” which is so much needed by the poor, increased comfort 
in their dwellings and order in their habits, better food and purer drink, will 
probably be still more effectual in abating that disease-by which so: much infant life 
is yearly destroyed. 
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Marriages Registered in Quarters ended 80th June, 1861-59; and 
Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 80th September, 1861-59. 





1 p) 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 30th June. 
in 1861. 


(England and Wales.) 








Statute (Persons.) Ba "60. 7596 











(nee ee ae ae 


Acres, No. No. No. No. 
ENGLD. & WALES.... Totals} 37,324,915 |20,062,612 | 41,966 | 43,833 | 43,042 











T. DBAdON j..cgisccrce. 78,029 | 2,803,921] 6,897 7,209 7,061 
11. South Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,846,876] 3,436 | 3,438 | 3,148 
111. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,375 1,976 2,154 1,964 
1D 3) | ee ar 3,214,099 | 1,142,202 156097 $3725 1,735 
v. South Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,551 [| 3,651 3,803 3,617 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,865,332 | 2,436,137 | 5,127 5,342 5,365 
vit. North Midland ....... 3,540,797 | 1,288,718 Lee 2,906 3,008 

vit. North Western ........ 4,600,227 1 2,954,722 7 OOF 7,348 6,701 
PX 2 VORRSDILG lirics wes nacen 33654,636. §:25015,3298 4,027 4,537 4,221 
MK. INOFERELM: | sccsiosecstires 3,492,322 £ 1,151,281 25720 2,499 2,429 


xt. Monmthsh. & Wales] 5,218,588 | 1,312,500 2,513 2,728 2;793 











i 8 9 10 11 12 13 











Brrrus in Quarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 30th September. 30th September. 
England and Wales.) a 
(oe 61, 60, "59. | ’e1. 4 *60, |) 89. 
No No. No. No. No. No. 


EnGLpD. & WALES.... Totals 171,600 164,062 | 168,394 }100,986 | 86,423 |104,216 


— en 





——_—_—__—- 








i. Diondlon’.. Sake 23,126 | 22,342 | 22,406 [114,932 | 12,916 | 16,172 
11. South Eastern ........ 14,336 | 13,448 | 14,00] 8,395 | -6,934| 9,155 
11. South Midland ........ 10,547 | 10,115 | 10,814 6,235] 5,358} 6,647 
iV. Bastera oi 0 9,013 8,511 9,283 5,857 | 4,565! 6,158 
v. South Western ........ 14,386 | 13,482 | 13,881 | 7,612! 7,071] 8,517 
vi. West Midland .......) 21,525°| 20,777 | 20,779 [11,416 | 9,675 | 12,627 
vit. North Midland ........ 11,080 | 10,777 | 10,978 6,529] 5,454] 6,466 

vit. North Western ........ 27,184 | 25,708 | 25,992 | 17,316 | 13,959 | 15,506 
1x. Yorkshire: ............... 18,635 | 17,723 | 18,318 | 10,901 | 9,806 | 10,986 
XK... INOTENGRR: cw ccncten tite: 10,982 | 10,509 | 10,788 6,107 | 5,185|] 5,849 


xt. Monmthsh. & Wales} 10,686 | 10,670 | 11,154 5,686! 5,500! 6,133 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER, 


DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1861. 


By JAMES GLAISHER, Esq, F.R.S., fe., Sec. of the British Meteorological Society. 


Till the 8rd day of August the temperature of the air was generally a little 
below the average ; the mean deficiency for the first 34 days amounted to 2° daily ; 
a warm period set in on August 4th, and continued till September Ti th; the 
average daily excess of temperature was 23°, from September 12th to September 
27th; the weather for the most part was cold; the average defect daily was 0°°6 
only. A warm period set in on September 28th, and continued till the end of the 
quarter. In July the day of highest mean temperature reached 63°°7 only. On 
August 12th, it was as high as 72°:9, being nearly 12° in excess of the average, 
and was higher by 10° than on July 15th, 1860, which was the day of highest 
mean temperature in the year 1860. On July 12th, 1861, the highest temperature 
reached was 76°°9; on August 12th it was as high as 893°, and this point was 18° 
higher than the highest temperature noted in the year 1860, which was 76°°5 on 
May 28rd. On the last day of this quarter the temperature was remarkable, it 
rose to 74°, the mean for the day being 61°5, aud this is the only instance, as far 
back as 1814, in which the mean temperature of the last day of September has 
been as high as 60°. 


The mean high day temperature in July was 14° below its average. In August 
it was 8°, and in September 1° above their respective averages of the preceding 
20 years; therefore the days in July were somewhat cold, and in August and 
September were warm. 


The mean low night temperature in July was }° above, in August 4° above, 


and in September 3° below their respective averages. Therefore the nights during 
the past quarter have differed but little from their average. 


The mean temperature of the air was 1° below in July, nearly 2° above in 
August, }° in excess in September, as compared with the average of the preceding 
20 years. 


The mean temperature of the dew point was +° below in July, was 1° above 
in August, and, was 3° below in September, their respective averages. The mean 
for the quarter was less than 7° in excess, therefore the amount of water mixed 


with the air was a little greater than usual. 


In July the air temperature was in defect more than the dew point, and there- 
fore the air was more humid than usual. In August and September the temperature 
of the air was more in excess than the temperature of the dew-point, and therefore, 
the air was less than usually humid in those months. Upon the whole quarter the 
air was 0°-4 in excess, whilst the dew-point was 0°2 in excess, and therefore the 
air was a trifle drier than the average. 


The mean pressure of the atmosphere was nearly zaths of an inch in defect in 
July, was =/5th in excess in August, and was ;'5th in defect in September, from the 
average of ‘the preceding 20 years. 
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The fabl of rain in July was 2} inches, in August little more than half an 
inch, and in September was 14 inch. The total fall during the quarter was 
47 inches, being 3} inches below ‘the average of the preceding 46 years. 


The weather in July was variable and unsettled everywhere; in August and 
September it was very fine at some places, with but little rain, whilst at others it 
was unsettled, with a good deal of rain. The fall of rain from the beginning 
of the year has been more than usually partial at different places. The amount 
for the 9 months ending with this quarter are shown in the following table :— 


TaBie of the Fatt of Rain during the Nine onthe ending 
September 30th, 1861. 























Stations. Amount. Stations. Amount. 
in. in. 

AIMED ASE. card avd dite cele 19.9 q@ Apsley (Heds.) :..u4i...2.18.8 17 °6 
ERSTE CO. air sinctn st tc As cupeotoupuachonmnt 23°8 Dedionditcccis) .2:.cneteeee 13 °4 
PLO on cath ate its Senha aneieaenin a 26 °9 Lamapetier sos .10ii. vist. aeesenis.3 28 5 
BD CLOROUUN 50: h45.5-Stanevneiscarens des 14°4 INGE ECD cis. adt. Gane. deenchace Rebeestet 16 °8 
Exeter, St. Leonards ................ 19°9 Diss: Ante tac a ae 14 °7 

9» 200, High Street san... 18 °8 Belvo’ Casile « .20.5-aredte 17-*2 
IVAN ras sini cacneses coset a ets 17 0 PGI Yo Psinssh tags 0o sn tchrocd avdnoainees 17°38 
Oa UL + cane le: Si aeeoraae ine dae! = “Ee fa | PLOUCRAES oun satogibarart cama 14°4 
Aa a aa re Vali A aR cl To 0 IN OURS DBE. cic n a. soslvcsh teams On 1779 
DA GEDS POTHG obi otet oss anon ten Baisrence 26 °2 BEA WALOCND 205... centile’ os cect 1o,39 
Peterneld Mckee 24 °6 TLBET OUR hoo tntoans pene cans eee dhs 16°4 
Barastapie (21.06.28 PY TMOG Sac ae bode oneness 224 
Aldershot away oii.dtias. fcc BG-48: 2 AWC CHEN Ie ce cdote acne deo Ee i793 
CUTE Oa, css ee tig Ma 0s 22 °0 Kingsley Parsonage, Frod- 99-8 
MBNCOMW EON ay. sesalvess catmomsuonse riven, 13°4 SHAG Aiwa teas vvsaneseee eee 
SE. chon’ a NV OO ies, messetesdasuactics 1237 Lt Ce ee ee ee eee 172 
Gomilthalll 5... RGR. a os ene 13°3 DOOM UTS bic oscane stints porse doseage. 34 °2 
Witsteb all. .02..0hc, Aah TR 13 ‘1 BAGO «c.ch, ao ne hc teeere te 16°5 
Cama der Wowie)... iia .netee..tlbas 152 Ben Rhydding Haat wus Saute 20 °6 
ESREGCTAGING ca cevks ta teach ahenlcsnnChiansb ok 15°0 Oley oo... sodas cece eee 20 °3 
TCV ROME No iav gts ween ones Boy LGW... :.eeerouete es ote cance 22 °0 
Rose Hill (O-mford en /205...% oe CAP DOTOUSE 5.5. 232 cccnenacaanes Pod 
CRFOWD, seks 56k, BEd BAAN tins one “0 Daleor Whew hots bostoe. oo 8 
Great Berkhampstead ............... 17 2 | St. Paul's Patsonage:...;..:4...... 27 °*4 
Hartwell. Mouse «....cciscdanc asin. £4 2. Mates oss sch Rgeetseuteee ree POn7. 

54 TeChOPy™ un Lidl cudianthe 1328 ESV WEED. .qretcusbecngeeenaneds aaeperees 21°0 
BO YSbOW: ©)... bi. vee Re edd iss POW CR TO 5. eacascesencees Getd 35 °9 
Gila Ce ster taciiincnivusicdevanesectvade ant 16°4 NorthsShvelds: -2.4inio nate 132 
RPT UO, a aks aneetaeceuiee raced 14°5 } High House (Almwick)............ 20°9 





The temperature of vegetation, as indicated by a thermometer placed on grass, 
was below 40° on 12 nights, and above 40° on 82 nights; the lowest was 31°°8 in 
September, and the highest 57°°0 in July. 


The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the three months ending 
August, constituting the three summer months, was 61°-0, being 1°°0 above the 
average of the preceding 90 years. 


1861.1 


Meteorological Table :—July—NSept., 1861. 
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Temperature of Biase ee 
Force ues 
i : f ; 
‘ ae Dew Air— 2 Cubic Foot 
oe eT Point.  §& Daily Range. Vapour. of Aix. 
1861. F Water 
Months. Dit, 4) Dit. Diff. Diff. Diff. of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- , Aver- fy,.,. Aver- Ne Aver- : Aver- 
Mean age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age off Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
90 20 20 20 | 20 2 
Years.| Years. Years. Years Years. Years Years. 
° fe) eo ° ° ° re) : ° fo) e ° Tn. Poa Gr. Gr. 
July c.2 60°9 | —0:5}| —1:°0 | 57-1 | —0'5 48 53°7 —0°25 18°9 |} —1°7— 65°5 f -418 |—-0049 4°6 0:0 
Aug. 63°2 | +2°5) +1°9 § 58°9 | +1°46 55-2 +11] 21°8 | +2°49 65°6 436 |+'0148 4°9 |+0°2 
Dept. sc.caa 57-1 | +0°7} +0°2 § 53°8 | —O'1l§ 50°7 0°45 20°] | +1:6% 61:9 370 |—"012— 4°1 |—0°1 
Mean...... 60°4 |} +0°9) +0°4 § 56°6 | +0°S§ 53-2 | +0:28 20°38 | 40°84 64°3 406 |—OO1R 4°5 0:0 
| 3 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of ; of Cubic Foot Rain. : 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. eal Number of Nights 
1861. ; zontal ES Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. § Move- est est 
Months. from from from from § ment Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- : Aver- ; Aver- Aver-@ ofthe }# At or |tween Se fesimors|| in 
Mean. age of yoy age of Mann age of SENG, age off Air, [below] 30° eh ol at ar 
20 20 90) 46 30°. | and * {Night.| Night, 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°, 

2 Th. In. Gres) Gx: In. In. Miles a | o 
July neue: 78 + 2 §29°606|/—"198% 526 | — 2 2°2 | —0°5 277 0 0 81 42°0 | 57:0 
PANO, Side 76 — 1 $29°865|+°077) 528 0 0:6 |—1°8 270 0 3 28° 1 89°7 | 55:0 
Sept. . 79 — 2 9729°717/—"0124 5382 | — 2 5 | —1:°0 215 0 9 Q1 81°8 | 56°3 

Sum | Sum § Mean § Sum ; Sum es Lowest| Highst 
Mean...... 78 —°3 729°729|—-078i 529 | —1 43 | —3°3 Q54 0 12 807 Ss) 157-0) 











Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and that 
the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
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Enatanv.—Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September, 1861. 


























i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Mer ; : Mean | Mean 

Rites: Prceates of obs 108 ce moase Monthly} Daily Mone Mean 

AMES Dry Air | Reading Reading} of Tem- Range | Range Tem- Detres 

OF reduced | of the | of the | perature ee of |perature| o¢ si 

Sean. hs , |Thermo-|Thermo, inthe | em. | Tem. | % ##¢ | miaity, 

the Sea, | meter. | meter. Quarter. perature.|perature. ir. 
in. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
GUErBSEY “.:....055 29°530°) 730 1°45°O | 2570 2 196 8°9 | 58°2 88 
Eigeter) nd.chie | 29:°508.4, 806. | 42°14) 38°55 Fy29rdy) 146.4 99.29 83 
V CREBOM, 5s oickennact — 71°O | 4770 | 24°0 1-39-58 8°8 | 60°8 —_ 
Barnstaple ............ 29-493 | 81°3. | 40°2 | 43°49 9 30°! | 14°6 | e903 88 
Royal Observatory | 29°503 | 89°3 | 37°7 | 51°6 | 38°1 | 20°3 | 60°4 | 77 
TO yVStOn:........0000 ae | 293495 | 85°2 |. 41°6)! 48°61 53° | TS “2 459 6 79 
Lampeter ............ 29°469 | 75°O | 34°O.) 41°O 7 32°24 1764 or? 85 
Norwich 45.0.06 29°443 | 87 -O |-38:°3: | 48:7 F 30 30.) T7°2 § 60x 81 
Belvoir Castle ....| 29°456 | 80°0 | 36°0 | 44:0 | 34°4 | 18°1 | 58°2 76 
Liverpool ...:...5..: 297459 | 75°7 | 46°6: | 291 pio) 10-0 155-6 78 
Wakefield .....:....... 297442 1. 82°2 |. 33°O0b| 49-2 | 42 51-) 17°91 S84 81 
Weeds ica rck.s eric, 29°434 | 80-0 |-35 0 | 45°0 $'359°3 | 12°C Pro 75 
Stonyburst............ 29 382 | 75°7. 1\.39 25219625 SOT. 14ST ao 83 
Scarborough ........ 29°404 | 73°0 | 40°0 | 33°0 | 24°6 | 10°5 | 57°0 81 
Isle of Man ......... 29-390 | 71°2°| 41°74 | 29-8 — — 591 92 
North:-Shields’”:;...| 29°42 | J%5°2 |.40*3.| 34°9'7.26°9 |\12°9 1 57°8 88 
10 am 12 13 14, 15 16 aly 18 
WIND. | RAIN. 
NAMES — 
: : Amount 

OF Maan Relative Proportion of of Dave eras 
STATIONS, EStiIMated A=" -\; ea Toran ee ea eT te se 

srengit.| | | | wep Poke |e 
in. 
Gwernsey acide. 1°7 5 3 10 11 4:0 45 “2 
PUXCUCP a inceceeoncss 1°0 4 2 12 13 6°3 59 7h 
VOREROR coc dciict tases — 2 2 8 18 -- 42 6 °7 
Barnstaple .....,.0.:.. 1°8 3 3 12 1] 5°6 37 12°5 
Royal Observatory — 2 1 1 Us es 7g 6°5 44 4°3 
ROYStON di dcctasacc. — 3 1 1a 16 5°7 51 5°0 
Lampeter ...........: 0°7 3 1 15 10 6°9 52 14°3 
Norwielriiccnd..: 1°3 — | |] = 6°0 31 iz 
Belvoir Castle . 2:2 2 1 1D) Li 4°8 44 7°0 
Liverpool .)).c5.06 1°4 5 2 a ee 6°9 55 6 °6 
Wakefield) 203404 1°8 2 2 10 15 6°4 55 5°8 
RAS? A. oe 2°0 4 5 11 rH 7°4 55 8°0 
Stonyhurst..........1. 0°8 5 3 8 | 15 8-1 80 17 °4 
Scarborough ........ 3°0 2 0 rig 17 - 27 6°0 
Isle of Man ........ on: 4 3 8 14 5°3 52 12°8 
North Shields... 2°1 q 2 5 15 6°6 70 6°7 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1861-60-59.—Déstribution of Exports from, United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (ea-duty) 


4 


: Merchandize (excluding Gold and Silver), 




























of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including freight and Importer’s Profit. 


First Six Months. 























































Imported from, and Exported to, 1861. 1860. 1859. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 
| (The unit 600’s are omitted.) Ne a iy a mee Arad i e 
| eee dirs shee; © Wie rs 
I,—Forr1Gn CountTRIEs: £ £ £ £ £ £ 
forthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, ; 
| Norway, Denmark & icc & Heligoland 4,718, | 2,137,] 5,531,] 1,990, | 4,921, | 2,267, 
entral Europe: viz., Prussia Thee ‘ bs 
‘the Hanse tne, Holand: and Belgium 10,809, 9,795, | 10,985, | 10,079, | 8,721, | 8,498, 
festern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 12,676,| 6,240,] 11,510,| 4,748, {11,681, | 4,472, 
\(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 0.0.0.0... 
Duthern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian z . 
| Empire, acces Pion Tolonas, and Malta 31232, | 3,485, 2,122, ) 2,721, | 1,863, | 2,556, 
evant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 5 ri 
| Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 6,453,| 2,704, | 6,886, | 3,769, | 5,358, ort 
orthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, i 
Algeria. and Marnee0 kt a oe. ae 99, 734 ee aT: = 
CES GL JES 0S at ee a oe ee 419, 423, 37 A; 345, 
astern Africa ; with African Ports on 
‘Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, — 23, 13%, 249, 
jand Kooria Mooria Islands 0c... 
adian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- } z ; 
Ipines; other Islands ooeeccccecccccccccccsscsssssse SAO TUTE, Ti) ket 
juth Sea Islands ........ odie etd ee a va i ee — ae — 33; 
hina, including Hong FROM ccsrigahecnecsesencet 5,642,} 3,204, BOUT, 1 Lr oe 
mited States of America, ..........cce 32,002, | (6,434, £75310, 4) 11,784, 
sexico and Central America ......:ssccccccccsccoseeces. 25% 452, 206, 369, 
Reign West Indies and Hayti ..............s0.000.- 15928; |>-1,03%, 151795 4) 1,086, 
puth America,(Northern,) NewGranada, 
enezuela, and Ecuador xe sereReee eetk ati nce ie 120, 306, sed, 
(Pacific,) Peru, Bolivia : 
‘ Chili, and Patagonia....... | 2482+] 1,308, 1,798, | 204, 
; (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, | ie 
and Buenos Ayres............ J Ee ea5a | 27008, 11235, | 2,776, 
hale Fisheries; Grnlnd., Davis’ Straits, ] 3 , 15 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands bon 59 DS es 24 a . 2 3° ; 
Total.—Foreign Countries ........... 82,997, | 41,980, 76,024, | 43,233, 1615770, 43,081, 
II.—Britisu Posszssions: 5 ie 
tish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 7,722,| 8,628,] 7,382,| 9,377, ] 5,862, | 10,442, 
stral. Cols.—New South Wales and Victoria 2,462,) 3,767,] 2,411, | 4,116, } 2,056, | 4,065, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm. 
4g ‘A and N. Zea. ...... , 1 Se he Le 1,070, Pee 913, 197; 895, 
Ble IN OVER AMETICA <5 .10c0F5ccnseceseoccccosseccxénce, 1,050,| 1,698, 697; 1,522, Fig. ogoee 
x,  W. Indies with Btsh. Guiana & Honduras 495771) 1,249,] 2,758,| 1,149,] 2,340,] 1,093, 
MRR NH SSE OS icy savor. cchipeeratoann’ a 494, 971, 760, 953, 603, 890, 
. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 84, 165, 66, 166, 95, i2: 
LL CSSD: a Sv es ar E567, 289, 1,087, 252, | 1,130, 299, 
EE TO RO SiR) ee an ee Be ighs 326, BAG, 338, Diz 316, 
Total.— British Possessions............ 16,082, | 18,163, | 16,438, | 18,786, 113,772, 19,922, 
General Total..............., £) 99,079,| 60,143, | 92,462, | 62,019, 752542, | 63,003, 
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IMPORTS, — (United Kingdom.) — First Eight Months, (January — August) 
1861-60-59-58-7.—Computed Real Value (Fx-duty), at Port of Entry, (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize Imported into the United Kingdom, 




























































































(First Eight Months.) (000’s omitted.) 
Epi RD TES ES ty 1861. | 1860. || 1859. | 1858. | 1857. 
£ £ se z£ zs 
Raw Matis.—Teztile. Cotton Wool ....] 30,809, | 28,941, || 24,039, | 22,291, | 22,564, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..J 6,455,| 7,797, || 6,981,| 5,600,| 6,653, 
Us Se cts | 428, 1) 243, 6,965,| 3,564, | 9,486, 
PgR Anke ad L -tgd tay td 2,256; 2,145, |. 1,465; 4° 2,068; 
FLORA 1 55) sas01k ae | 909, 835, 1,372, 876, 821, 
TNGAZO) acekeesieeves 159635 |. 15895, 1,602, | 1,380, 4> 1,558, 
L 47:068, | 47,965, |) 43,104, | 35,176, | 435147, 
es "3 Various... Fides «....22.ivn | . 4,404; ]- 2,085, 1,884, | 1,272, 2,649; 
Oils Rien eeaelWeeeseew se 1,937; 25299; LoL, 1,961, 2,194, 
Metals’. .25. <oscscss 2,106, 1 . 2,460, 2,215,.] 2,109, Ayo ads 
Pollowh ee ktccae 1,174,-|- 1,586, 1,150, |: 1,087 apr 308} 
AP imeRs ons, .c3k.. &,254%, |. 4,013, 3,626, | 2,020, | sos 00a 
g 11,835, | 12,903, |} 10,992, 8,982, 12,271, 
fas, Agrelil: ‘Guand.cSc.0...5 | 1,395, 923, || 1,545, | 27976,+: <1,268; 
SECUS brit 1,238, 





1,679, | 1,850, 615, | 1,027, 


—<——— 








25773) 2,160, 4,003, 2,506, 


320745 


[| EE TOTS 





See 






















































TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea ......ccsceccecceces | 4,219,| 5,081, || 3,741,| 3,301,| 3,346, 
Cotes stb | 1,491, 1,428, 1,078, 1221, 946, 

Sugar & Molasses} 9,487,| 9,005, 8,189, | 8,326, | 11,506, 

Tobacco “s.h i. ee 463, 420, 696, 927, 

Rice ayeieSiGisia\nicivis otis islelstare 1,024, 473, 284, 1,108, 957, 

Praise 955.48 es 320, 167, 184, 382, 

Wine 5 2,829, 3,096, 1,582, Loot, 2,642, 

Spirits 2005. . T0684, 1,420 cM, 270, 754, | 2,107, 

| 21,201, | 21,286, |] 16,740, | 16,981, | 22,673, 

OOD: aired eau Grain and Meal..f 24,693, | 15,819, || 12,118, | 14,066, | 11,667, 
Provisions ........ i 4,404, 1) 735699; 2,044, 2,184, |. 2,904, 

29,097, |; 19,512, 4] 14,1625. 116,260, 1.145025, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........} 253 a2e 274.55; | 25134, 1,810, | 2,665, 
ToraL Enumeratep Imporvts....1114,588, 106,894, || 89,292, | 83,202, | 97,883, 

Add for Unenumeratep Imports (say)} 28,647, 26,723, || 22,323, | 20,800, | 24,471, 
Tovam IMpon nes, 4,6 aut. ccc eeteee eae: 133,617, |[L11,615, |104,002, |122,354, 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.)—First Nine Months, (January—September), 
1861-60-59-8-7. — Declared Real Value at Port of Shipment of Articles of 
Britisu and Irtsn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 





(First Nine Months.) (Unit 000’s omitted.) 


























British PRopuce, &c., EXPORTED. 1861. 
£ 
Manrrs.— Textile. Cotton Manufactures..} 28,683, 
Dae NAM oat 9,537, 
Woollen Manufactures} 8,009, 
get 4 Rig eer eee 2,656, 
Silk Manufactures ¥,692, 
ee a: 1s en ee 2145 
Linen Manufactures...} 2,942, 
ae te EID hen sic ces 1,927, 
52.3600, 
ce CWC e “GPP Orel eo haces adacss: 1,462, 
Haberdy. and Mlilnry{ 2,630, 
4,092; 
DEETALS: ..cccicesseneess TRAVAWALE 2. ..sccoecsestbies 2,496, 
IMPAGHIMEPY), |i eccss0ss tein: %, 120, 
1130) ene cee Ea ge 4,909, 
Copper and Brass........ 1,743, 
beadand, Vin: iceciiseis: 153505 
Coals and Culm ........ 2 VANS, 
19,372, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenwareand Glass} 1,292, 
Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale ............ 1,105, 
PHGEUORE ions seencacatnrncdsthie 379; 
Cheese: <7 aes sass. 955 
ANOS 6B coccadiagaes 2¥5%5 
SAREE sce05h; oo eves scree 207, 
SOWIE Bravaesccna sudnsshnsete 232. 
EOUA nc. tage toneesnnasikeen 436, 
25859), 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed........... 330, 
BT 415191) gene eee L7G, 
Leather Manufactures} 1,545, 
ICT 1 ee eee ene ae 170, 
Plate and Watches ... aan, 
SEALIONENY:.«,.:sansncrooaiess 4945 
310495 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ............ 353095 
Unenumerated Articles .0...........:ccsscsscsseseeees 7,401, 
Tow kb, EXpORTS: (i.e ctcein: 











1860. 


£ 

30,947, 
7,378, 
9,463, 
2,893, 
1,607, 
205, 
3,466, 
3,169, 


575320, 


1,528, 
3,113, 


4,641, 








2,768, 
2.644, 
9,229, 
2,283, 
2,006, 
2,534, 


ZU, AO 5, 


1,595» 
out 
465, 
82, 
184, 
2475 
230, 
753, 





3562, 


364, 
166, 
1,626, 
193, 
396, 
572, 








1859. 


£ 
28,957, 
6,889, 
9,251, 
2,088, 
1,627, 
157, 
3,456, 
1,176, 


53,601, 





1,540, 
3,332, 


4,972, 


2,835, 
2,739, 
9,813, 
1,927, 
2,045, 
2,582, 





21,044, 


1,438, 





1,637, 
512, 
94, 
136, 
200, 
197, 
784, 


3,560, 


343, 
Tal, 
1,441, 
158, 
359, 
630, 


z1O2, 


2,560, 


6,963, 


98,037, 


1858. 


1857. 


—————EES 


£ 
24,212, 
7,009, 
7,278, 
2,097, 
1,362, 
140, 
3,000, 
1,261, 


£ 
23,434, 
6,682, 
8,824, 
9,361, 
2,243, 
301, 
3,640, 
1,259, 


eee ee) cee 


46,3595 


1,359, 
2,620, 


329795 


2,372, 
2,723, 
8,817, 
2,063, 
1,710, 
2,437, 








20,122, 


1,303; 
1,447, 
382, 
62, 
126, 
240, 
158, 
587, 


eee 


3,002, 
284, 
194, 

1,505, 
160, 
333, 
581, 





3,057, 
255759 
5,913; 


86,1310, 





Zp 2 





48,7445 


1,583, 
3,261, 


4,844, 


3,050, 
2,911, 
10,760, 
2,333, 
2,133, 
2,449, 








23,636, 


1,663, 


CEE ER 


1,237, 
441, 
88, 
224, 
284, 
654, 
589, 


395175 


323, 
214, 
1,769, 
186, 
385, 
553, 


cme 


314.30, 
3,027, 
6,875, 


951736, 
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SHIPPING.—Foreten Trape.—(United Kingdom.)—First Nine Months, (Jan. 
—~Sept.), 1861-60-59-8.—Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including 
repeated Voyages, but excluding Government Transports. 





























1861. 1860. 1859. 1858. 
(First Nine Months.) ST aa 
Tonnage} Averace Tonnage Tonnage. Tonnage 
Raersn— [Femi |G eager 
Vessels belonging to— No. Tons. | Tons. No. Tons. } No. Tons. No. Tons. 

FRGSS I seis: sanssadxiessonestendee 307 Ob, 12°29], 305 88, 269 ‘KE 143 4], 
WOME 85S wrssavciorasordedess 786 | 129,| 164 815°) “126; 693| 114, 546 87, 
INGEWAY. ccic.2theindeoversehy 25278 | .477,|. 209.1 1,978 | 430,144,969 | 433; 117646 351, 
DGIRAREIE. sosjnceneronscabt Scorn 1,620] 175, 97 12,200 | 213, 1,949 | 192,151,722 172, 


Prussia and Ger. Sts. ....J. 2,777 | 637,| 230 |2,861 | 598,] 2,692 | 589, | 2,303 517, 
Holland and Belgium....J.1,184 | 162,| 137 [1,231 | 170,]1,241 | 173,] 969 148, 


MEMACE vecrdensacisieacns 1ga4-| LOT, $9 $1,377 | 11S, 11,9295/156; b2scse 173; 
Spain and Portugal........ 354 84, | 238 299 80,1). 32 42,4 7774" > 198, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. 424, | 198, 273 7324 206, BOVASEDL, 97 25; 
United States ................ 1,572 |1,042, | 854 -fa,020 1 991, ) 872 1-849, 44,082 967, 
All other States ............ 10 3; |. Sao 12 3, 16 5, 15 6, 


ed es ; ee ee eS 


13,157 |3,406, 258 112,830 |3,020, [12,407 |2,791, [11,292 | 2,685, 
United -ingdms | 1 sos GBT 302 Ledeo6 4206, 414,66, 87a ton ome eee 


OPEB. 55. .csenstnuenane’ 


SS ee ee ee eee 


Totals Entered 428,648 |8,087, | 285 [27,426 |7,226, [27,072 |6,765, [25,236| 6,441, 


een. | UT | a | OC 











CLEARED:— 
FRWESIN, cocked wench ne 304 89, 292 284 83, 282 80, 161 49, 
Reeder.) erut beta 799 | 132,] 165} 828] 129,] 6y8] 117,] 639] 112, 
NEWER Sabie henccastans 1;s19 |. 247, 160° ].1,256 | 228,] 1,431 | 277, [1,070 204, 
Dem ark sok hssesicucescdecd 2,357, pote, O31 2,613 | 291.4 25200285) f 2y2s 2215 


Prussia and Ger. Sts. ....} 3,832 | 707, 184 [3,651 | 666, | 3,757 | 691, } 3,768 657, 
Holland and Belgium....J. 1,505 | 213,} 141] 1,493 | 237,] 1,525 | 229, } 1,613 262, 


PPRREO Gaiiiesklt,. eascmtadors 3,957 | “O72, 94 | 2,858) 303,] 2,864 | 307; | 3,369 355; 
Spain and Portugal ....... Zn7 84,} 265 293 425 Daa, 67, 956 257, 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts.} 834] 233,| 280 S36 | 252, 636] 184, 120 32, 
United States (...........r+s ty 326 115078, | agg t150 11,091, 903 | 859, | 1,065 | 1,002, 
All other States ......0..... 20 6; 1° BTS 12 4. 16 5, ig 12 4, 


nnn | a | | ne ff | en | RRR | 


16,689 |3,386, | 203 [15,222 )3,296, [14,590 |3,034, [14,988 | 3,155, 
United Kingdm." & 1 |. 5 490 15:262,| (28 |x@9na 14,060; In8.961 4.585 )eeemn eae 


DeOds. | oii Awece. 


mommies | mf | fl creer | emcees fc 


Totals Cleared }37,419 |8,638, | 238 [33,954 |8,256, [33,571 |7,929, [33,603 | 7,780, 
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GOLD ann SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. — Imrortep aND 
Exportep. — (United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
First Nine Months, (January — Sept.), 1861-60-59. 


(000’s at unit end omitted.) 


























1860. 1859. 
(First Nine Months.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from :— £ £ ES £ 
Avistenlias .. -ecctco Ras 4,639, I, 6,445, ly 


So. Amca. and W. 
Tadies 6) oc52e 1,477, | 21423, 


Cb 22 res. | Core laeer 








14,387, | 3,646, 





PPaNCO-4é shes Gerda: 92, 1,864, 879, 52498. 
Hanse Towns, Holl. 

ofl se) | ae eee Se 100 eS 
Prtgl., Spain, and 

Geir <= es ee nee 
Mita., Trky., and 

Egypt ........ Serer. a 1S 31y, 3? 
Ty ean peat eee em = a, rtd ree 
West Coast of Africa 72, 4, 71, 45 
All other Countries.... 210, 20, | 2,147, 25, 





Totals Imported 


Exported to :— 
Le in Seana ee 5,805, 433, § 12,215, 3075 
Hanse T » Holl. 

en ees Lie 
Prtgl., Spain, and 896, i 423, _ 


Gibrltes ..Jacei.de0 








13,539, | 1,238, 


Ind. and China al 234, 112,803, 


Bigypt):...cid-.....: 


Danish West Indies.... 6, 22, 137, 6, 
United States ............ 7, 2, 10, 45 
South Africa ........... 2. _ 2. By 
I a ee _ — _- by 
jE Sie aie oe Renee 342, 120, 69, 89, 
All other Countries... £96; 345 505, 21, 
Totals Exported } 10,157, 8,455, 7,849, | 14,496, | 14,173, 

Excess of Imports .... L,aoo, — 3,/ol, ee 
ree Exports .... — 224, — 25276, 
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Quarterly Returns.—July, Aug., Sept., 1861. 


{ Dec. 


REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—30TH Sxpt., 1861-60-59-8. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 30TH Sept., 1861-60-59-8. 


[Unit 000’s omitted.] 





QUARTERS, 
ended 30th Sept. 


Pore eveereseoeceenae 
Pemoc ees eres reves esteres 

Oooo eee reessonerees 
Shee eee eee reer erereere 


Peer eeerereseoes 


Preeteerweee 


Property Tax 


Crown Lands 


eres eeesones 


Miscellaneous 


Co 


eeeeonos 


YEARS, 
ended 30th Sept. 


Pree reer eereoreorens 


CORO HH eR Hee eH eesvereeee 


Pere eee ee eeeerereresvore 


see eeeeerecooes 


Pree eeerores 


Property Tax 


seer eeeeeoes 


Crown Lands 


Miscellaneous 


Cee rocarees 


Totals 


eoeeeree 









































1861. Corresponding Quarters. 
1861. 1860. 

Less. More. 1859. 1858. 
£ Ff £ £ - £ 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
5,982, | 5,888, — 945 6,576, | 6,115, 
4,225, | 5,089, 868, —_ 5,549, | 5,085, 
2012, 2,053, 40, sae 1,937, Lisat, 

160, 166, 6, — 146, 141, 
870, 800, — 40, 780, 745, 
13,246, pp 13,996, 914, 164, | 14,988, | 13,917, 
9g, | 2,28], || 1,290, — 1,874, | 2,454, 
14,237, 4 16,277, | 2,204, 164, }| 16,862, | 16,371, 
66, 65, — I, 62, 61, 
298, 316, 18, = 340, | 532, 
14,601, | 16,658, || 2,222, 165, | 17,264, | 16,964, 
ee ee 
Net Decr. £2,056,934 
1861. Corresponding Years. 
1861. 1860. 
Less. More. 1858. 
x £ = 
Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 
23,488, | 23,396, — 92, | 24,809, | 235473, 
18,624, | 20,070, || 1,446, =< © P16)683, | 27733, 
8,426; 1 ~8,267, — 1595 15988 5-11 a a7 285 
3,130, |. G,207, 127, —_ 3,190;.1 93,1356, 
3,470, + 3,370, — 100, 3,025, 
675138, |58,360; 115073, 351, | 57,927, | 55,093, 
11,2335.) 10,310, — 823, 5,686, 7,853, 
68,271, | 68,670, |) 1,573, 1,174, | 63,613, | 62,946, 
292; 290, — ¥ 282, 277, 
1, 2h35 1 “BS 905 607, — 2,096, 15939, 
69,806, | 70,810, || 2,180, 1,177, | 65,991, | 65,161, 


Net Drcr. £1,003,817 
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REVENUE (Unirep Kinepom).—QuarrEerR ENDED 30TH Sert., 1861 :— 
APPLICATION. 


An Account showing the Ruvenvun and other Receipts of the QUARTER 
erded 30th September, 1861; the Avpiication of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 


Received :— 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter 
ended 30th June, 1861, viz.:— £ 
Great Britain ee eeee re eerceeseo ee es eree rt eoneeve ee = 
Ireland <...5.. ausiore Gel wigieie.e) ciieleusle wtefe aris sass yes ee £839,748 
839,748 
Income received in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1861, as shown on 
PEC LUMA AL Or sels wine eye wat ele e © seve & 0:4 iol elepele es wie iste neler stone erat sielietew'e es 14,601,232 
Amount raised per Act 23 and 24 Victoria, cap. 109, on account of Fortifica- 
HORS. 0609 Fe cco cals « Miss as 6 oie ses inte, « alle valays exw abe here wih eat Sues ish sioner ss 240,000 


Amount received in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1861, in repayment of 
Adyancestor- Publie-W orks skcOoriwscs Gaerne ce nevelenec wwe o4 00 ve 08 288,490 


£15,969,470 


Balance, being the deficiency on 30th September, 1861, upon the charge of the 
Coasolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends, and other 
charges, payable in the Quarter to 3lst December, 1861, and for which 
Exchequer Bills (Deficiency) will be issued in that Quarter... .cecccsssese 3,962,612 





£19,932,082 








Paid :— 


Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended 30th September, £ 
1861, in redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency), for the Quarter ended 


SOth June, F861 ie des suse » pis shovoneicustercien sions a velensver legerouerokegel.« Sieiensiere Socwe 2,065 934 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services in the Quarter ended 
30th September, 1861 .......eseeeserevevee Soren wlolee sovcvcccsecovece 10,485,885 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended 30th 
September, 1861, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .......cceeesee00. £5,528, 862 


Terminable Debt ....seeersseres cee cccecve EAS: 653,732 
The Civil List .......ee00. o Biciehe aisle eicleieiete ce cees 100,897 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .........-000 521,349 
Advances for Public Works, &¢. .....esecccccceces 300,488 
———.__ 7,105,328 
Surplus Balance in Ireland beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund in er 


Ireland for the Quarter ended 30/h September, 1861, viz.: secccacesceees 





Semen 


£19,932,082 
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CORN.—Gaczette Average Prices (Encuanp anp Wates) Third Quarter of 1861. 
(This Table is communicated by H. F. Japis, Esq, Comptroller of Corn Returns.] 


Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 





Weeks ended on a Saturday 
















































































Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans, Peas. 

$x 53. facie Bs; ide 2 ood. 8. d. 

July Oo Gees heels uate 50 10 31 9 26. - 35 9 48 11 {| 3911 
A TS Awe aimee 50 - 30 4 24 6 33° - 42 4 42 — 
RPO! Mbwuinnccce Mie eee 30 3 25 9 38 3 42 8 37 10 

- RY Saw antennas 51 2 30 8 26 10 38 6 42 10 40 1 
Average for Julyso....) 50 4 389 25 9 36 4 42, II 39 II 
August 3 .. 51 3 28 3 24 11 39 3 42 1 39 8 
+ 10 61 - 30 «1 25 4 36 7 43 8 38 

53 7. contealee.0 aa. 50 3 30 - 25 11 37 6 42 7 37. 5 

55 Me. Saree eek a 50 3 32 10 26 1 35 10 43 6 35 6 
aL 45 etme: 52 6 34 1] 94 6 87 6 das 34 10 
Average for August....) 51 — Zt ah 39 038 HF ech 36 11 
Sept. 4. .. Shape We ee 53 1 35 11 23 7 37 2 44 4 35) 3 
Ps A, 6 Wi: -etesese integrons 54 6 36 4 22 11 33 4 41 11 38 

Rs C5) aed SARS tren 55 11 36 9 22 10 34 I] 41 11 8 9 
ms CSA st Sis mae wae 56 9 37 4 22 10 35 9 42 4 40 10 
Average for September...) 55 — 36 4 23 - 37 = 42° 9 4s 2 
Average for the Quarter 52: 1 Se: 24 9 36 4 42 ll 38 3 











Total Traffic | Traffic pr. 













Total For the (£100). | ),. ile pr.Wk| Dividends per Cent. 
i : Miles Open.| first 39 Weeks. | Mile pr. Wk. pes 
Capital . Price on Pon fanit 000’s omitted first 39 Wks | fer Half Years. 
ie Railway. age ee I oa ed So eee 
ende : 2 
p 18p./1Au.}13y.} 96). | 60. | ’6). 60. 1761. 1°60. 30 Jan. |31 Dee./30 Jan. | 













































































































































Mins. 61. 60. 60. 
£ No. No. £ £ £)\ £ls. da.) & di ecg 
44,0] Lond. & N.Westn.| 93 | 922) 933}1,031 {1,004 ]3,288, |3,300,] 81 | 84147 6152 6] 50 - 
34,7] Great Western ....| 703| 70%] 713) 761 | 757 11,677, |1,651, | 56 | 56 |22 6/35 -| 30 - 
13,3] Great Northern..../109 |107 |107 | 330] 330]1,012z,| 996,] 78 | 77 147 6163 9] 45 — 
11,3| Eastern Counties.| 503) 50 | 493} 499] 499] 998,| 992,] 61 | 51916 3/93 9] 21 3 
9,9 | Brighton, 6.0.0.0 1173117 |120 | 241 | 223] 709,| 657,175 | 75 [50 -|70 -| 50 = 
13,9] South-Eastern ....| 833) 819) 813) 306] 306] 846,| 864,] 70 | 72/41 8|60 -| 46 8 
12,3 | South-Western ....) 954/ 953! 952} 400] 394] 772,| 728, 50 | 47 140 —|.52 6] 42 6 
13954 883} 88 | 88 }3,568|3,513[9,302, |9,188, | 66 | 66138 —|51 1 40 9 
tsa. | Midland... cccssene: 1283/12223/1202] 614 614 {1,532, |1,530, | 64 | 64 }62 6/70 -| 65 — 
19,24 Lancsh. and York.}112 |111 /1113] 395 | 395 11,476, |1,463, | 95 | 95 [ss -—|60 -| 55 — 
11,6] Sheffield and Man.| 47 | 45 | 473] 291 | 291] 492,| 484, 43 | 41] +7 6/15 -| 10 - 
23,4] North-Eastern ....)105 |1053)1053 789 | 764 |1,523, |1,479, | so | 52 452 6/57 6| 52 6 
4,54} South Wales ........ 64 | 66.) Gla 191) 171] 274,.| 281, ] 41 |.42 |27 °6|30 —| 20 
80,1 91 | 90 | 8923}2,260/2,235 15,297, |5,237, | 683| 59 f41 —|46 6] 40 6 
9,0] Caledonian _........ 1063|100 | 98 | 219] 219] 609,} 583,] 71 | 68 J50 —|55 —| 45 = 
5,24Gt. S. &Wn. Irind./104 /106 106 | 329 | 329} 318, | 305,] 25 | 24 [50 -—150 -| 50 — 
33357 Gen. aver.....| 914} 903} 90316,376 |6,296 15,526, 15,313 61 | 60 [40 9 {49 7| 41 Fe 





Consols.—Money Prices 2nd September, 92% to g—lst August, 90 to 3,—Ist July, 893 to 3. 
Exchequer Bills. as 5s. to 1s. pm. sie 2s. dis. = 5s: dis. “Sm 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY ReETuURN. 


Pursuant to the Act Tth and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the Turrp QuarRtER (July—Sept.) of 1861. 



































1 Q 3 4 5 6 7 
Issue DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL CoLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. 3 
eee DATES. es ee Minimum Rates 
Gold Coin Public. of Discount 
Notes Wednesa Government Other sad (Col. 1 as at 
Issued. (Wednesdays) Debt. Securities. | Bunion. cal te) Bank of England. 
Mlns. Mins. Mins. | Mlns. Mlus. . 
£ 1861. £ £ £ 1861. Perann. 
25,69 July <3... 11,02 3,46 bis 20,06 16 May 6 p. ct. 
25,42 Sy. OEE. HE.O02 3,63 10,47 20,10 
25,36 ee Wear 11,02 3,63 10,71 20,45 
26,00 yy 11,02 3,63 10,87 20,15 
25552 i OR b.02 3,63 11,35 20,29 
26,13 A ey gee 11,02 3,63 11,48 2,0, 36 L Augean: <5, 
26,39 Paoeia © kan 11,02 3,63 11,74 20,10 1%, 45. oe 
26,64 eee) ew 11,02 3,63 11,99 20;02 
26,89 fy) Does 11,02 3363 12,24 19,75 DOE nce Be i 
26,97 Sept. -42:. 11,02 3,63 12,32 20,30 
27,438 Pic Bab te: 11,02 3,00 12,83 19,85 
21,02 ies 00 ao 02 3,63 13,17 19,83 19 Sept. 32 ,, 
28,08 Sc Doms: 11,02 3,63 13,43 19,97 





BANKING DEFARTMENT. 



































8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
Liabilities. Assets. 
PS a ee ee DatTEs. [- an 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. Securities. | Reserve. 
Seven SS 
Day and 
: Goldand 

Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. ae (Wdnsdys.) roles Other. || Notes. ps 

Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. MIns. 


14,55 | 3501 4\ 7329" |:12;09"||, ,62 July 3] 9,98] 21,40 || 5,63 90 
14 Sones. of 3.25.1 15,91)..62 1 ,,. 10) 992) 19,90 || 5,26 | 490 
14558) 3,384l)5 1°13,82 |). 65 [5,17 P SS noes 491 | 387 
14,551 3,407) 4,12 | 11,98)| ,63 | ,, 24) 9,61.) 18,85 || 5,37 | 485 
14,55 | 3,41 || 3,70 | 12,19 || ,70 | ,, SIE 9,47] 18,55 || 5,71 | ,84 


14,55 | 3,52 || 3,84 | 11,82 || ,74 JAug. 7] 9,90) 17,91 || 5,7 88 
14:55 | 3,53 || 3,93 | 12,09] 73 | » 14] 10,00| 17,63 || 6,29 | ,90 
14:55) 3,53. }) 4,70/ | 11,94 vie 9 SLE VOLS Hh T7, 44 || 6,62 584 
14,55 | 3,48 || 4,06 | 12,77 || ,67 oy, 294 10513) 14540 || 7,14 | 4.86 
14,55 | 3,78 || 4,28 | 12,19 || ,71 | Sept. 4] 10,36 | 17,70 || 6,67 579 
14,99 3,79 4,87 12,36 70 9 i 10,45 17337 7,63 o2 
14.55 | 3,79 || 5,06 | 12,44 || ,70 | ,, 18]10,45| 17,29] 7,99 | ,83 
14;5580 °3,507|| (8551 11,96 ,69 of 204 10,45 | 17,44. 8,11 81 
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CIRCULATION.—Counrry Banks. 


Average amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in ENGtanp and Watxs, 
on Saturday, in each Week during the Turrp Quarter (July—September) 
of 1861; and in Scoruann and Irewann, at the Four Dates, as under. 

OWE ES ee eS? ee NO Dine Meee A, Se SS eh ee 



































ENGLAND AND WALES. ” ScoTLAND. IRELAND. 
; | 
° Joint 
Private Four £5 : £5 
baths, ae TOTAL. Under TOTAL. Under TOTAL. 
DatEs. | (Hixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks, | and gs. | fixed] 4 | 2. | Pixea 
Issues, | Issues, | Issues, . * | Issues, 2 * | Issues, 
4°35.) | 3°30.) | 7-65.) | ended pak 2-75.) fapwards. 635.) 
Mlns. Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins.]| Mins. {| Mins. Mins. | Mins. 


1861. £ £ £ 1861. £ x Ei & oe £ 


July 6! 3,03 | 2,75 | 5,78 
oe AS13100 2a7 Ser 
> -20|-3:01| 2,76 |5,77 
» 27] 2,98 | 2,73 | 5,71 | July 27| 1,49 | 2,59] 4,08 | 2,98 | 2,63] 5,61 





Aug. 24| 1,48 | 2,57| 4,05 | 2,93 | 2,59 | 5,52 


Dierks 71 <S.01 4. 2,72). 6.78 
sx 4 93,05.) 2,76 41 B08 
», 21{ 3,12 | 2,83 | 5,95 | Sept. 21] 1,42 | 2,63| 4,05 | 2,95 | 2,64| 5,59 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg & Calcutta; 
—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong & Sydney, on Lonpon—with collateral cols. 









































et ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ea Se a ar eae ey ae Re 
Paris. Hamburg. Calcutta. Stan- 
ee he ee een: FE Seas dard 
. Silver 
Bullion Prem. Tod Bullion New Tndia At Hong Syd- in bars 
DATES. as arbitrated. jorDis. a as arbitrated. York Calcutta K iy ; 
on Ork. on ong. ney. s0on- 
Gola | Hambsg. House. t ondon. z don. 
Agnst.| For | per Agnst.| For 
Engd. | Engd. | mille} 3 m.d. | Engd.| Engd. § 60 d.s. {60 d.s.| 6 m.s. } 6 m.s. J 30 d.s. ] pr. oz. 
1861. pr..ct. | pr. ct. pr. ct. | pr. ct} pr. ct. | d@. d. d. | pr.ct.] d. 
July 6..) 25°75 —_ 04 | 3p.f13°10$| — | O°7 | 106 26 25 55 1 p. | 604 
» 20.. 72 a O44 55 Op he 01 107 9 ” ” ” 603 
Aug. 10.. 72 — 0°4 | Saf 105}. — 0:7 | 108 ” 243 ” ” ” 
99 24... T7 RE 0°6 | 3 ” “Ii ia ia 0°8 1073 ” 29 ” 99 oy) 
Sept. 7. “75 Aris 10% ad 9 99 ” ” 99 


oo 
ore 

or 
oo 
aon 


AR) eee ie eae toi APDOA jh eds 
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ENS EX TO. VO eh, 


YEAR 1861. 





ADULTERATION of Food in the ee Operation of the New Act, 
1861 


AGES, comparative, at death, in rural districts and towns. 
average, of death, in Liverpool, 1784-1810, and in 1841-2, showing 


diminution 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS (Scotch and English), in 1861 
comfortable state of, in Sussex 
comparative condition and character of, in Sussex, "Dorset, and 
Aberdeenshire . 
earnings of, in England and Wales (see Purdy) . 
ditto, tables : 
advantages of, and allowances to, in addition to wages, &e. 
expenditure of, comparative pone &e. 
ditto, tables 
influence of seasons on their earnings 
gross income, average for families 
AGRICULTURE, benefits of the greater adoption of piece- -work in 
see (Population) agricultural. 
AMERICAN Cities, parts of, quite equal in insanitary condition and 
physical deterioration to the worst parts of Liverpool or Glasgow 
AMERICA, UNITED STATES, present condition of the slave regions of (see 
Olmsted) . : 
deplorable social condition of the Southern States : : ; 
AMPUTATIONS, considerations in estimating mortality from . 
Armiss. The British and French Armies, comparative statements, 
1860-61; (from the “Times”) . , : P 
One-sided view taken by Mr. Monsell in his i alae of the french and 
English army and navy estimates 
Necessity of calculating the cost of compulsory service in addition to the 
French estimates 
Comparative ¢able of the strength of the two armies 
Superiority of the French in “number of cavalry officers and administrative 
Meee ye detdle< of the French staff and z army . 


Comparative table of the French and English army estimates . 
Conscription shown to be the most expensive mode of recruiting armies 


e ° 


e e e 
e ° 
e 

e 

e e 


proportion of European to their population and area 

the conscription shown to be the most expensive mode of recruiting 
Army (BritisH), low remuneration of the privates 
recruits for, difficulty in obtaining in “manufacturing districts 











from physical deterioration . : ; 
Expenditure for 1800-62. : 
health of, and effects of recent sanitary measures on (se 
ae ° 





at home ‘and in the colonies, in 
1859 : ; . : . . . ; ; 


PAGE 


233 
134-5 


135 
413 
413 


414 
328 
358-62 
329-39 
846-52 
863-71 
352 
353-6 
411 


138 


523 
524-5 
383-84 


241 


241 


241 
241 


242 
242—4 
245 
246 
60 
246 
61 


135-6 
59 


472 
474-9 
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PAGE 
Army (BritisH), historical notice of diseases of, since 1794 . ; . 481 
table of sickness and mortality of, 1887-46, and 1859. . 483-4 
in India, scheme of consolidation of the Indian and vik dl 
armies : 283 
Avsrratta. Remarks on the ‘Trregularity of Statistical Phenomena in 
the Australian Colonies since the Gold discovery of 1851, and state- 
ment of the production of Gold in Australia to close of 1859 ives, 
the Report of the International ae : 198 
Disturbing effects in Victoria. 5 . 3 : 2 las 
Usual steady progress of colonies : : : . : - 9 398 
Rise in price of laud, and reaction : . : ‘ « 2199 
Rise and fall of wages, and contests with employers : ; ° <i Ee 
Cost of living, and excessive prices in town and the interior . : 3 eee 
Difficulties of the pastural interest, &c.. : : : : - 201 
Navigation of the Murray A ~ 202 
Acts of the Legislature against admission of transported convicts ; > © 202 
Regulations against the influx of the Chinese . - A - 202 
Excessive variations in imports aud exports : ; - 5 ¢ £203 
Ratios of consumption per head : “ 5 : - 203 
Revenue, rating value and bank note issues 204 
Quantity of gold ee in each district of Australia up to 1859 (otal 1014 
millions) 3 205-7 
effect of trades unions in Victoria, and of fraqeinad politieal changes 
in New South Wales ‘ : ; 3 : : 5-829 
BauaAmas, produce, trade of “ wreckers” there, &c. . : 2 | 529 
Baker (T. B. L.), on the effects of reformatories _ 426 
note, corrective of the statistics of ditto relative to France, by 
Eo W. Haddon: *, : 429 
Banks of England and France, tables of amount of bullion and rates of 
discount, 1852-60, showing simultaneiety of drains . : ; - 62-3 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
weekly account of the issue and banking departments: 
Fourth quarter, 1860 . 158 Second quarter, 1861 . 449 
First quarter, 1861 . 3808 Third quarter, 1861 . 635 
monthly averages of returns . : 116-17 
Banks (Country), amounts of promissory notes in circulation (in Great 
Britain): ms 
Fourth quarter, 1860 . 159 Second quarter, 1861 . 450 
First quarter, 1861 . 809 Third quarter, 1861 . 6386 
note circulation . suas bal 
Bank OF FRANCE, abstract of official returns, (liabilities and assets) : 
Nov. -Jan., 1860-1. : ‘ , » GT 
— condition and operations, 1860 . : : ; ; .  ~ 280 
returns, 1857-60. : , ‘ F : T1412 
its position and policy, 1861. ; ‘ : : i. 693 
Bangs of United States, monthly averages : 3 
Sept. Nov., 1860-4 : 7. 
failures of, in Hoax, 1860, from the secession ce, = Low 
names and capitals of those of Virginia, &e. j ‘ «, ~ ESS 





returns, 1859-60 . . : : é ; , : . 113-14 

BANKS, see Penny Banks. 

“ BonpaGers,” notice of mode of engagement of “hinds” and, in 
Northumberland : . 3837-8 

Bovutr (Swinton), his plan of a , licence tax in place of an income tax rage 35 

BravDtey (C.), see Buschen on serfdom in Russia (translated). 

British Assocration for the Advancement of Science (Section F), 
Economic Science and Statistics—List of Papers read September, 





1861 ° ° . ° ° e ° 590-2 
opening address by ‘Mr. Newmarch | : : : - . 451 
concluding proceedings . ‘ x : : : : . 468 

Vote of thanks to Mr. Newmarch for his conduct as President - me - 468 


Classification and enumeration by the President of the papers read, &c. . 469-71 
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PAGE 
Bouncers of the ancients ( see Michelsen) . 3 P , a 315) 
Burzpine Trang, strike in. in London, March— : airy 281 

adoption of the system of “hour” payment ; 281 
wish of the workmen to work twelve hours daily, under the “hour” 
system ‘ : ? «262 


Buuion and specie, geld and silver fatorieil and eaponeilt 


Jan.—Dec., 1858-60. 153 Jan.—June, 1859-61 . 445 
Jan.—March, 1859-61. 308 Jan.—Sept., 1859-61 . 631 


exports of, 1854-60 : : : : - : . . 426 
ditto, tables, 1851-69 : : ; 4 re 09 
imports of, into England and France, 1852- DG. x. : 46 


BuscHEN (Arthur de). On the Origin and Numerical Development of 
Serfdom in the Russian Empire, (condensed by Mr. J. T. Hammack, 


from a translation by Mr. C. Bradley) . : : 3 : eee Lae 

The want of free Jabour a hindrance to the progress of Russia . z 5 BU 

Freedom of the Russians till the sixteenth century j ee, 

Peaceful invasion and foundation of the State by the Scandinavians. 312 
Foundations of serfdom gradually laid, by compelling the pyeeeut to remain on 

the soil he cultivated . 818 


Legalization of serfdom by Peter the Great, and eradual origin of the three 
classes of peasants; freemen, crown peasants, and serfs of the nobility . 314-15 
Deeper bondage of the peasants under each successor of Peter the Great, 


rendering them at last mere chattels . : : : . - 815-16 
Colonization of Siberia by sending slaves there . 316 
Edicts and instructions of Catherine IT gradually extending serfdom till recog. 
nised as a legal institution in that of 1785 . : . - 9816-17 
State of the serfs at the close of the eighteenth century 317 
Attempts at ameliorating their condition under the Emperor Paul and bis suc- 
cessors ¢ . 817-18 
Class of free husbandmen, and emancipation of the Baltic provinces 5 oy OLS 
Cessation of serf reform under Nicholas : : . Se ole 
Regulations of the new project for freeing the serfs - : : 5 Sal 
Numerical view of the serfs in 1858 (total 22% millions) 5 5 « 820-1 
Explanation of the distribution of serfs of private proprietors . ; - 3821-2 
Classification of proprietors according to the numbers of their serfs. 823 
Decrease of the serf population during an increase of 16°8 per cent. in the 
general population since 1836 : 2 : 6 - 320 
Explanation of some of the causes of decrease . 5 - 824-5 
Table of the distribution of serfs of private proprietors. in 1858 : » 824-7 
CaRPENTER (Miss). On Hducational Help from Government for the 
destitute and neglected Children of Great Britain . j cae ae 
Gradual rise in the class educated in soa! and other schools, eee at first 
for the very lowest . é . f : 22-3 
Number of children who do not attend any school é 23 
Excessive deficiency of education among criminal population, and probable 
great decrease of erime from increase of the former , . 24 
Benefits gained by the adoption of ragged schools 25-6 
Amount of Government aid to schools, “and necessity of its extension to rag gged 
schools 3 5 2 9 
Grants for teachers in workhouse schools Q7 
Recommendations of the Committee on the treatment of criminal and destitute 
children ; c 6 28 
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—— wool trade, by Bowes and Ronald . : 82-3 
—— means of improving the character of foreign wools. 0 : 82 
—— prices of English wool in 1858-60 . : : : : : 83 
—— imports of sheep’s wool, 1856-60 5 : 84 
—— silk trade, by Messrs Durant, &e.; its depression ; = ‘ E 84 — 
—~-~ oils, by Rose and Graham . : : 5 : 85-6 
a discovery “of petroleum or rock oil, in America. : . . 87-8 
—— leather trade, by Powell and Boutcher . f 5 ° : 88-9 
—— notice of the failures in the leather trade . ° . : : 89 
—— Scotch iron trade, by T. Thorburn . : : : : : 90 


—— wood trade, by Churchill and Sim . 
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Newmarco (William). Trade of the United Kingdom—contd. 


Cotton, woollen and linen trade, reports on . 
—— flannel trade of Rochdale . : 
—— trade in raw cotton, excessive importation . - 
Freight market and shipping interest, by W. S. Lindsay and A. Laming 
Foreign and colonial loans and alter ee of bank rates of discount 
Course of prices in 1860 
—— comparison of prices of commodities in Jan. 1859-60-61 
Production of new gold, 1849-60, and its absorption 
-—— (large) of silver mines of California. 
Table of prices of commodities in London and Manchester, 1845-60 
—— ditto, proportionate results ‘ . ; 
— imports and re-exports, 1845-60 
—— gold and silver exports, 1851-60 
—— foreign exchanges, 1841-60 
— bank of France, returns 1857-60 . 
-~— banks in United States, returns 1859-60 
— country banks, note cir reulation 
—— Bank of England, monthly averages of returns 
Pa he and export trade of 1859-60 j 6 
Tables of exports of British manufactures ; 
Failure of harvest of 1860, and immense Se of ee Mr. Caird’s state- 
ment . . : ° . 


Newmanrcu (William). The Progress of Economie aie during the 
last thirty years, (opening address to the section of Economic Science 
and Statistics of the British Association, Sept., 1861), with ADE of 
the closing proceedings of the Section 


Notice of the most important economic and social cies of the iat thirty 
ears ; 

eaanak; growth of an experimental character in economic science ¢ . 

Introduction of the experimental spirit into other divisions of human inquiry 

Distinctions and connections between science and art . és 5S 

Their intimate relations in economic science . 

Discussion of the limits and exact definition of * social science” 

Notice of the National Association for Promotion of Social Science 

Difficulties in considering statistics a science. 

Explanation of the term “ultimate statistical unit, » and its illustration by 
Dr. Farr in vital statisties 

Favourable conditions of society implied by a low rate of infant mortality 

The term “laws” inapplicable to statistics 

Statistics confined to “average” results, and never ‘applicable to individual 
cases . : 5 

The necessarian theory of the human will not proved by statistics 

Questions in which the experimental method has been most extensively employed 

Beneficial effects of legal interference with labour shown in the case of the 
¢ Ten Hours J. 

Conclusions relative to the depreciation of the currency, &e., drawn from experi- 
mental statistics, by Mr. Tooke, &c. 4 ; 

Topics constituting the domain of economic science. 

Chief difficulties remaining to be surmounted, connected with state interference 

Growing conviction that “material wealth and incessant labour are not the 
highest aims of humanity ; : A a 

Encouraging prospects for the future of England 

Proceedings of Section F.—Vote of thanks to Mr. Newmarch for his conduct as 
Pr esident y 

—— classification and enumeration, by ‘the President, of the papers read, ic... 


Newmarcu (William). Cautions suggested by him, in investigation of 
prices and wages 

Nerw SourH WALES, rapid ministerial changes, ‘and deteriorating effects 
of Universal Suffrage in ; 

NORTHUMBERLAND, notice of mode of engagement of « hinds” and 
“bondagers” in ‘ ‘ i ; : . F ; 


Oit, PrTroteum or Rock, discovery of, in America . : ‘ 

O1us, Report on, 1860 . 

OLMSTED’S (Mr.) Account of the Present Condition of the Slave Regions 
of the United States. [Review of his work from the “ Spectator” 
newspaper | ‘ ; , ; ; : : 


The value of slaves determined too highly at the standard appropriate only to 
the richer cotton states s 

Consequent unrémunerative character of their labour in the border slave states 

Cotton culture only profitably pulse by rich saptiatat: with Bee gangs of 
labourers on rich lands : 
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Oxmstep’s (Mr.) Account of the Slave Regions—contd. 


Deplorable social condition of the Virginia farmers 

— ditto in the cotton states, and deficiencies in common necessaries of 
modern civilization . : . 

Causes of the ignorance, shiftlessness, and failures of slave labour 

Unwillingness of the poor whites to do the same work as the slaves, and inca- 
pacity of the masters to superintend free men 

The intercourse of the slaves with the white race in America of no advantage to 
the mental and moral condition of the former as generally supposed . 


ORDNANCE SuRVEY, its present condition and publications . , 
——— proposition and probable cost of a new survey, 25 in. to the 
mile . ‘ : . ; ‘ ‘ : : ; . 
Packet SEeRvIcE (Post Office), estimate of cost, 1860-2 : : 


Paper MIL1s, in the United Kingdom, Return of numbers, 1838- 60 : 
PARIEU (Esquirou de). On Taxes upon Enjoyments. phate with 
notes by Frederick Hendriks]. . é : : 3 : 


Definitions of taxable articles of luxury as signs and not elements of wealth 
Necessity of separating taxes on enjoyments from those on property, and those 
on consumption 5 : 
Proportion of assessed taxes to total of direct, 2 in 1843 ‘and 2 1in 1860 . . 
Complete system of personal taxes in the Netherlands . : 
Taxes on houses, SHERI Hoon: and windows, historical account of, in 


England : es : : : 
— ditto i in France ‘ 3 ‘ . . ; 
—— dittoin the Netherlands . ; 3 - 


Successive changes in the window and house taxes : F : 
Produce of the house tax in 1852 5 

Variations in the scales of door and window taxes i in France ; 

Notice from Maurice Block’s “Statistique de la France,” of the imp6t none 
Matthew Decker’s idea in 1748, of merging all taxes in a single “ pene ” tax 


Hearth and other taxes in Holland ‘ a ‘ - 
Taxes on special articles, watches, games, &e. . . . 
Taxes on servants in Holland, their division into five classes, &e. : ch 
Taxes on horses and carriages in i i rates sil number of horses, &c. ; 
— ditto in Great Britain 5 2 ‘ F ‘ 
Tax on dogs in Great Britain . ; ° 4 : a 
Hair Pow der and armorial bearings, taxes ’ é 


Taxes on servants, horses, &c., in Sw itzerland, Ke. 
—— on horses, dogs, &c., in various states 
—— on carriages in France, and opposition to their extension to private carriages 
— on enjoyments found most in countries of inter civilization . ° 
Arguments in favour of their extension . ’ c 
PaTENTS, numbers in 1860, duties received, ‘ies to dames and 
Solicitor-General, &e. : 
uselessness of a large number of those eranted proved by non- 
payment of the duties after 3 and 7 years : . : : 


Penny Bank, transactions of the Dover one, 1860-61 . ; : : 
Popuation, tables of, 1851-61, &e. . i i ‘ : : : 
see Census. 
of Ireland, summary, 1841-51-61 ‘ ‘ 


of England and Scotland, comparative progress of (see Strang) ; 
rapid increase of, not a test of physical well-being in Lancashire . 
increase of, and high wages, attended by physical and moral dete- 


riorations, and vice-versd (examples in Ireland) ° ; : 
agricultural, changes in 1830-61 ; . ‘ ‘ : , 
decrease i in, shown in recent census . : : ‘ 
decrease accounted for by emigration into towns alone. ee 
Post Orrice, packet service, estimate of cost, 1860-2 . ; 2 . 


Savings Banks (see Chadwick) , 
PRICES and Wages in England pune sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries (see Rogers). ‘ : ‘ 
comparative, of 1418, a cheap year, and 1489, a dear one : : 
of commodities, tables of, in England, 1530- 1620 and 1530-34 
tables of, in England, 1582- 1620. ; F f : 
course of, since 1844 (third series) (see Vi ewmarch) ‘ ; : 
course in 1860 : , ‘ : , ; 


of commodities, tables, 1845- 60 ; : ; : 
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Prices of provisions, average of consols, wheat, meat, &c., 1860-61 aie sin 
of food, in four counties in 1861 P F 51867 
of printing cloth and upland cotton, 1812- 60 (see Neild) ; . 491 

Property Tax, scheme for equitable adjustment of, by Mr. D., Chadwick, 273 
see Income Tax. 

Purpy (Frederick). On the Earnings of Agricultural Labourers in 


England and Wales, 1860 . ‘ ‘ ; ; f : . 828 
 Peculiarities of agricultural labourers’ earnings . - 828-30 
—- part payments i in food, cottage, and garden ; harvest allowances, &e, 829 
— enumeration of their advantages, in addition to wages which have to be 
estimated in comparing them with those of artizans . ; . . 3830 
Rate of earnings in 1860, arranged in topographical divisions . : - 3830-40 
—— number of labourers in 1851 331 


—— weekly wages, harvest wages, allowances, and task work,’ in each division. 332-39 
—— notice of the mode of engagement of “ hinds,” and their supply of He 








female labourer or “ bondager in Northumberland and Durham. 337-8 
—— summary of results : ° : . . - - 839-40 
Scarcity of labour, rise in wages 340-44 
— effect of neighbouring i iron or mineral works in raising agricultural wages 341 
—— increase of wages from 1824 to 1860, and table of ditto , . 841-2 
—— additional earnings by the children of families. C . » 9343 
Variation in wages in large and smallareas_. 344-46 
—— comparison showing highest rate of poor relief, with lowest wages and vice a 

versa . : . . c 6 
Labourer’s expenditure ; . food, clothing, and rent . ; ; - 3846-52 
—— comparative prices in different localities, unions, &c. . . 847-8 

weekly expenditure of labourers’ families in different counties . 3848-52 
{Influence of the seasons on earnings. 352 
—— February the worst, and August the best month for agricultural employment 352-3 
Labourers’ gross income, proportion to rent and farmers’ “profits ; - 353-7 

average for family £44 6s. 8d., not inclusive of earnings in kind . 354 
——of total income from land 112 millions, landlords = 43, farmers = 214, 

labourers = 393, and taxes 74 millions 855-6 
Tables of weekly money earnings of agricultural labourers, Michaelmas and 

Christmas, 1860 : 0 - 3858-9 
—— ditto, pints of wheat purchaseable by ditto, 1742- 1829 : 360 
litte, in. 1824, 1837, and 1860, in different counties showing general rise in Aa 

860 ° ° 2 i 
—— wages and poor rates in 1860 » 902 
—— average weekly expenditure of labourers’ families in different counties . 363-65 
—— food allowed in dietaries of four agricultural unions - 9865 

‘—— yearly expenditure of labourers’ families in Yorkshire and Cornwall . 866-7 
~— shop prices of food in four counties in 1861 5 eel 
—— yearly expenditure for clothing in Cornwall and Devonshire : 368-9 
—— cost of clothing in St. Martin’s, and Bedford Unions, and in Birmingham . » 3870-1 
—— monthly earnings of labourers in York and Notts . : ; Oe 


—— population occupied in agriculture in 1851 : 5 erode 
RaILwAyYs, prices and traffic : 
Oct.—Dec., TS60> ~ 56 Jan.—June, 1861 . 448 
Jan.March, 1861 . 307 Jan.Sept., 1861 . 684 


Rattways in France, subscription for the 6 millions sterling of railway 
obligations, July, 1861 : 420 
the enormous tenders to 94 millions sterling, delusion of sup- 
posing them to be a proof of confidence in the Government. 420-1 





REFORMATORIES, effect of (by Mr. B. Baker) . : - 426 
proportion of “detenus” in France twice that of England ; ~ 427 
gradual extinction of the habitual boy thief through use of . - 427 
expensive and over-use of, in first commitments . : : . 427 


ReGIsTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths: 
Quar. Sept. and Dec., 1860 139,145 {| Quar. Mar. and June, 1861 431, 437 
» Dec.and Mar., 1860-61 288, 294 » dune andSept., 1861 616, 622 
\ 140, 289 
1854-61 rate per cent, &e. ; ; ; : ‘ { 432, 617 
ReELIcious CoMMUNITIES, objections to state grants to ‘ : - 64-5 


REVENUE, net produce of, applications, &c., in year and quarters ending 


Dec., - 1857-60 .. 164-5 June, 1858-61 . 446-7 
March, 1858-61 . 3804-5 Sept., 1858-61 . 632-3 
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REVENUE, official memorandum relative to 5 . 
REVENUE and EXPENDITURE (Public), analysis of various sources and 
channels of, 1843-60 . 
table of, 1800-60, showing comparative deficiency and excess in 
times of peace and war ; 
table of, showing taxes not interfering and those interfering with 


industry 
Ropsertés, less frequent in Scotland than in England, from habit of 
banking among the poorer classes there , , ‘ 


class “of, in the metropolis, from want of banking accommodation é 
RoOcHDALE, on co-operative trading associations at (see Molesworth) ‘ 
RoceErs (Rev. James HE. T.). acts and Observations on Wages and 

Prices in England, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
and more particularly during 1582-1620, from the Fabric Rolls of 
York Minster*and the Shuttleworth Houschold Books. 


Fragmentary character of the prices in Macpherson and Eden’s works 

Abundant materials for a history of prices from 1200 to 1700, in the bursar’s 
books of monasteries and colleges 

Valuable labours of the Surtees and Cheetham Societies in their publication 

Other publications of the expenditure of noble families, &e. 4 

Gradual character of the decline in the value of silver after the American 
discoveries ; 

Points to be considered in taking corn as a measure of value in former times 

Cautions suggested by Mr. Newmarch in investigations of prices and wages 

Difficulty in eradicating old systems of weights and measures : 

Variations in the nominal price of the £ 

Heads under which the prices of commodities have been arr anged 

Comparative prices of 1418, a cheap year, and 1482, a dear one. 

Inferences from these accounts: no mutation in value of silv er, labour more 
highly paid in fifteenth than sixteenth century, piseh transit by water, high 
price of fish, &e. 

Notice of the Shuttleworth family accounts and other sources of the data used. 

Abstract of variations in prices of commodities . 

Price of labour, no increase during the period, &c. ; 

Economical circumstances which have been overlooked in considering the effect 
of the American discoveries . ; : ‘ ° ° 

Table, prices in England, 1530-1620, summary ° : 

a +— prices, 1530- 34, under seventeen heads 
—- prices of commodities in England, 1582-1620 


Romz, its principal revenue from indirect taxes. : 

Rvssta, origin and numerical development of serfdom in (see Buschen). 
freedom of the Russians till the sixteenth century ‘ ‘ ; 
invasion and foundation of, by the Scandinavians : : : 


Sanitary Conpitron, comparative table, showing its relative proportion 
to crime in groups of counties 
examples of the ignorance of the principal inhabitants of towns 
relative to. 
Sargant (William Lucas), Some Observations on the fallacy ‘of the 
Warburton argument in favour of an indiscriminating Income Tax . 


Mr. Warburton’s remedy for its unfairness, the making the tax perpetual 

Danger of the pressure of the income tax, leading to a forced repeal, and conse- 
quent injurious parsimony in the administrations of the country 

Error of supposing the Government gets on less service for its money 
than private persons . 

Government expenditure for any public ‘good more equally levied on the people 
than by voluntary associations 

Illustration of the unfairness of considering men’s ability to contribute, to be in 
proportion to their incomes 

Case illustrating the equality as to purposes. of taxation of an annuity ‘of 
£2,000 for ten years, and a permanent income of £800 per annum 

ditto, calculations showing that on the present system the former pays 
three times the tax of the latter 

Hypothesis of the same case in which the capitals of both incomes are expended 
in ten years, showing that the former pays four times as much 5 

‘The tax, on Mr. Warburton’s principles, a premium on improvidence . 

Case of valuing the annuity tax, of which two-thirds are expired, at its full or 
its unexpir ed term, showing the necessity of a fresh valuation each year , 

The argument, though based on a special case, ee to all. : : 

Abstract of the arguments, and cases adduced . 
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PAGE 
Savines Banxs (Post Office) (see Chadwick) ‘ s > Silo 
Scuoots, SuNDAY, and other, gradual rise in the class édueatedit in ee 
Sunday, great excess of, to week-day schools among dissenters . 209-10 
ScHoots, WEEK-DAY, one scholar in, to 7°7 of population. : «. 242 
ScHoois, RaaeceD, benefits from adoption of . ; ‘ ; . 25-6 
necessity of extension of Government aid to. : 27 
ScrmNcE and Art, distinctions and connections between, and intimate 
relations in Economic Science . : : é ‘ : . 454-5 


Scotnanp, see Population. 
deficiency in progress of population of, from excessive emigration. 486-7 


progress of population in, compared with England (see Strang) . 485 
SERFDOM in Russia, origin and numerical development of (see Buschen), 3811 
SERFS in Russia, regulations of the new project for freeing . ‘ & OLS 

numerical view of, in 1858 ; ; f : : . - 820-21 
SERVANTS, taxes on, in Holland ; ; : : ‘ . 182-8 
SHIPPING, foreign trade, United Kingdom : 

Jan.—Dec., 1857-60 . 152 Jan.—June, 1858-61 . 444 
Jan.—March, 1858-61 . 302 Jan.—Sept., 1858-61 . 6380 
Suippine and freight market, 1860. : - 95-7 

Surprine, British and Foreign i in British Ports, increase since 1843, (of 
British 97, and of Foreign 329 per cent.) : ; : : . 417-18 

ditto, yearly relative share of business, 1843-60 . : é . 418 
Srperra, colonization of, by sending slaves there. , z ; ) TONG 
SILK TRADE, Report on, 1860. 84 
SILVER, oradual decline in value of, after the American discoveries, i in 

the sixteenth century é «> 588 

great absorption of, by India, principally from France. . at. 48 

fluctuation in value of, 1850-59 : 5 , » 60 

rise in price of, from depreciation i in value of gold - : ap “OL 

effect of the supplies of gold on the price of (see Jourdan) . 38 

large produce of mines of California . : - £02 
SLAVES, value of, in the Cotton States at too high a standard ; 1) O28 
SoctaL Screncz, discussion of its limits and exact definition , . 455-6 

National Association for promotion of, notice . : . 456 
Societres Co-opERATIVE, their mode of action and prospects : - 504-5 


see Trades’ Societies. 
co-operative trading, at Rochdale (see Molesworth)  . é EO 


ditto, their rules for formation of new societies . : ; = OLo=14 
SratisticaL ConGRess (International), Fourth Session. 
preliminary arrangements : 2 ; a : ‘ : C= 
papers of the programme, &e. . 2 : : : : : 6-7 
proceedings . : : é : . ‘ : , é 7-26 
sectional proceemiaige ‘ 3 : ‘ : - 15-16 
notice of, in report of Statistical Society : A : 2 - 162-3 
Report to Statistical Society on (see Hammack) . mt 
STATISTICAL SocIETY, ereae as! Meeting and Report (twenty- seventh), 
1860-61. , é : ; : : : A oe LO 
list of papers read . : . é : : ; - 262 
abstract of receipts and pay ments é ; ; : ‘ i» h 6G 
proceedings, ordinary meetings ; first to eighth, 1860-61. 
Sratistics, difficulties in considering them a science . 457 


confined to “average” results and inapplicable to individual cases 459-60 
StEELE (John Charles). “Numerical Anal ysis of the Patients treated in 





Guy's Hospital for the last seven years, 1854-61 . : : . 874 
Mode of registration, by cards, and its proposed adoption to insure eon 
of hospital statistics 874 
ak gi of the amount, and allotment of the accommodation in Guy’s 
Hospita : . Si i 
The excess in mortality of the year 1854 caused | by cholera. ; ‘ ate 
Explanation of the tables é . : . 876-92 
the terms “well” and “relieved” 376 


—— the results of treatment more fay ourable to females than males ‘ ‘ 377 
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STEELE (J. C.). Patients treated in Guy’s Hospital—contd. 


Explanation of the tables: no particular hour at which death occurs more 
frequently than at others , = . : 

—— large percentage of hospital mortality, from consumption : 

ae necessity of additional accommodation for “incurables” in workhouses, 

C. 

a frequent re-admission of female, and not of male patients, in the venereal 
wards. ; . 

— precautions i in admission of fever patients . 

—— plan adopted of arranging the cots for children among the beds of the older 


patients : . ° ’ 
aaa comparative mortality of different ages " ; 
——— question of the proximity of St. Thomas’s and Guy’ 8 Hospitals om : 
—— facts to be considered in estimating the mortality from amputations s 


— excision of tumours, excess of, in females; unpattené and excision‘of 
joints, large excess in males ; : : 

— lithotomy, herniotomy, and operations on the eye. 

— accidents; feigned attempts at suicide, large number of burns, &e. 

— out- patient’ ‘department, abuse of its privileges, &c. ‘ : 

—— lying-in charity of the hospital . . 

general conclusion as to decrease in rate of mortality, &e. . 





Tables, statistics for seven years, 1854-60, and comparative numbers in each year 

—— annual admissions and rate of mortality 2 . : 
- —— hours at which death occurred, aud results of treatment . 

— ages of patients : A F 

—— countries of patients ; sur gical operat tions . : : . : 

—- causes, of accidents; “out patient department : - . : 

— midwifery cases, and summary of patients. : = . 


——- patients discharged or dead since 1725 


Srrana (John) On the Comparative Progress of the (ERB of 
England and Scotland as shown by the last (1861) census . 
Striking contrast in the amount of population to territorial surface, in the ree 
countries 
Difference of annual progress of ‘population i in both countries since 1801 
Calculations showing the deficiency in Scotland, to arise from excess in emigration 
Table of counties in ° Scotland, in which a decline of sd is has taken eee 
since 1851 . 
The decline and emigration in the rural districts only . ? : . 
Great increase of Glasgow from immigration 
Increasing prosperity of Scotland in spite of slight incr ease of population 


Srrane (John). On the altered condition of the Embroidered Muslin 
Manufacture of Scotland and Ireland, since 1857.. [Supplementary to 
paper on the Rise and Progress of the Manufacture, vol. xx, p. 424, 


1857] e e . e e ‘e ct 

Summary of the excessive sub-division of labour in tie naieeaebaee related i in 
the previous paper 

Glasgow the chief seat of the manufacture ; the needlework part by the female 
peasantry of Ireland : 

Gross value of, and numbers employed i in, the manufacture in 1857 : 

Decline, to the extent of halfa million in wages paid, and distress among the 
female peasantry : : . 5 : 

Average earnings and classes of workers 


Probable causes of the decay ; the changes of fashion, and glut of 1856-7 
SrRikss, on their effects on wages, profits and accumulations (see Watts) 
main causes of 4 ‘ . ; . ‘ 
length of duration of several important : : . : : 
list of unsuccessful ones, and losses from them . : j : 
in building trade in London, March, 1861, hour payments . : 
ditto, proposed compromise. : : : : : 
Sucar, fall in price from high interest . 7 ; : ‘ : 
TariFF, amended, of 1860, amount received from the ten principal 
divisions, amount of duties charged, &ec. . 
TAXATION, on direct and indirect systems of, i in the United Kingdom 
(see Newmarch) : i : : : 


relative amounts of direct and indirect 

small local taxation in New England states, and excessive in England 

Adam Smith’s principles and other proportionate schemes . : 

necessity of diversity in modes of, in an old country . , 

decrease cf, since 1800, contemporancous with great increase of 
wealth and i WACQMC. 5) nea . . . : . : 
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TAXATION (personal) complete system of, in the Netherlands ‘ ‘ 
(indirect) inevitable and free from oppressiveness in this country . 
in New England, by Dr. Jarvis, correction of error in . : ‘ 

Taxus (assessed), proportion of, to total direct taxes . : : , 

TAXES (indirect), principal revenue of ancient Rome, from . ; 

the aaa jugum, medimna, and stipendum of ancient 
Rome F : : apa rors : ‘ ; 
upon enjoyments, see Pariew . : : : : ; : 


see Income, Licence. 
TA, variations in price, &e., 1860 . 
THIEVES, Boy, gradual extinction of habitual ones, ‘by employment of 
Reformatories . : : : : ; 5 : é 
ToBacco, report on, 1860 : : , 
TRADE, balance of, table showing excess of imports 0 over 7 exports, 1854. 60, 
and exports of bullion ; : 
results of, during 1860, and course of prices (see N ewmeanrch) : 


of United Kingdom, exports and imports, 1858-60 ; : 


see Hxports, Imports. 
between England and France, 1674, table showing large excess of 


exports from France . : : 
between England, France, and Belgium, for 1858, table of . ; 
TRADES Societizs, their minute control over work and wages. ‘ 
points of usefulness S) ee ; : : ; ‘ : 


TRADES Unions, effect of, in Victoria 
TRADING ASSOCIATIONS (co- operative), extent and result of, ‘at Rochdale 


(see Molesworth) ° : ; : ; 
TRINIDAD, commerce, immigration of Coolies, &e. : : ; x 
Unit, “ultimate statistical,” explanation of the term 4 : . 


Unitep Sratss, see America. 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, deteriorating effects of, in New South Wales. 


Wacss, facts and observations on, in England, during 16th and 17th 
centuries (see Rogers) ; 
fall of, in Victoria, from mistaken conduct of trades’ unions there . 
rise and fall of, in Australia 
of agricultural ‘labourers in England and Wales (see Purdy) . 
AGRICULTURAL, effect of neighbouring iron or mineral works in 








raising ; ; ; ; j ; : 
increase of, pies 1824 : : ; 3 2 : 
influence of the seasons on . , 
Warts (John). On Strikes and their effects ¢ on Wages, Profits and 
Accumulations . ; ‘ é * é s 
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